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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE, 
BY E, C. TEMPLE, 
(Continued from Vol, XXFL p. 339.) 
a. 

Siamese and Shin Weights. 
T°HE quaint, bat for its time intelligent and advanced, Comparative Vocabulary of the Barma, 
Malayn and T’hai Lawqnayes, from the Serampore Mission Press, 1810, gives us, at p. 129, 
a list of weights and measures, valnable for tracing the history of Indo-European words and 
weight denominations, and at the same time enables ns to pass on to the next poimt for eonsi- 
deration: comparative Burmese and Siamese bullion weights. In this table the Barmese 
and Malay words are in their respective characters, but the T’hai (Siamese) words are in 
Roman tranacription. I will, therefore, transcribe the first two columns in transcription 

and leave the other two, Siamese and English, as they are in the original. 
Comparative List of 1510. 





Burmese. Malay. | Sinmoae.” | English. 
Chén Spt e Tembang™ ... «| Chang aes ass | Cony) Weight 
Pyaungean ... «| Padi... seas «| Met-k'au-fang --+| A grain® 
Taywi" | Saga’? saa Klam ... os 060 ot | APatty 
Léywe? wea] Suleit-kondari™ -». | P"hai «oe oes | Half coonderin™ 


Tami" aft ...| Kondarl?”  .. «| Finng rive .« | Coonderin™ 
Tamat™ | Mayam—Mis'™ «| Saline? da .-»| Mag 
Kyitohén? ... «+.| Jampal Ts | ee “ar ...| A rupee weight 


Tazl*-Bingkal 


™ Por a are Sunaiies of Siamese weights, see later on in the tert 

@ Timbang, scoording to Crawford (Malay Dict,, 1853), ia Javanese “to weigh.” 

There is a curious mistake hero: pyouagedn is millet; piciis “ paddy,” rice; and mef-k'au-fong fe for 
mualk'ausen, & grain of vice unbusked, ride Bowring, Vol. IL, p. 25°; La Loubére, E, T., Siam, p. 164; Cushing, 
Bhin Dict, p, $94. So the book has mistaken the words “a grain" for“ a grain weight,” In Burmese this is, in this 
cast, atrietiy aine?, bot ascelly ye? ; and in Malay it ix beudku. 

© These words mean respectively: Lyet, dyer’, imi, imal, © See Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. lit 

© Sdkd is, however, one-fourth: kinder? and coondarip are valuable forma for the history of “ candarcen :"’ 
kindarf butang, acoording to Crawfurd (Malay Dict, «. ¢.), la the Adomaatherc pavonina = ye'ji: soe ante, 
Vol. XEVI. pp. 314 @., 320, 

0 ‘Tha origin of “‘ mace,” 

1 In these words the # ia nearly the German J, or perhaps in most men's mouths nearest the French eu, French 
writers represent it by ew or a, 2 Lil, (the) weight (of a) kyel, or tickal, 

3 Spelt tahun and means “1 hen or “Atay.” [do not know what this is meant for, unless for the Indian coin 
Aiin or pagoda, which waa known to tho Malays (eids Crawford), and eo got to the informants of the writers of the 
Focabulary, This tiew is confirmed by the current Shin word Aawng for 34 rupees (or tickals), thetael being in 
Shin really tawng or 4 rupees (or tickals), Taking the havng as properly 9) tickals it would equal in weight 
3| rupess or very nearly the pagoda. Tho Siamese taal and the,pagoda were mized up in the last centary, vids 
Sterota, Guida, p. Be, 

4 Till or tihil in Crawfard ; always tahil in RaMes’ Jara, and in Maxwell's Maley Papers : tial (evidently meant 
to be prousaneed like “ dial”) for tael is a valuable transitioaal form; La Loubere has “teil or faci." 
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TabékbaS ee nae Katl? oon oie Chang’ abe om. Catty 
emails ys ew| Pikiil® os = was | Hap... a | Peecol 
Saaicen eee Bhari aoe . | Pra... ae «| Babar 
Taing? areh «| Ukurat ard ese) Wet si. pax «| any) Mensore 
Chin veel Sugitan ...  ...| Fiang » es| (any) Measare of capa- 


—2 . a city 


To dive into the irregular tangle of Siamoess weights," as presented by travellers and 
writers, with any hope of arriving at clear ideas, is no easy matter, bat I think we may safely 
affirm the following comparative table :— 





2 pe sre 1 mil 4 p’énang"™ are 1 fiinng 

2mi ,, 1 mat 2 filang n J saliing 

4mit ,, 1 kyit 4 saliing » 1 bat 
100 kyat ,, 1 pékPi | 80 bat » 1 chang 








Now the chang is roughly 3 Ibs. 2§ oz., i. ¢., 504 ox. av., and the pkba (vies) roughly 3 Ibs. 
11 oz., ¢. e., 59 oz. av. Practically this works ont the 6a¢ and fyat to half an oz, ov, and both 
represent the tickal, Therefore the Mydt, mdt and md of Burma represent the édt, salang and 
Jiang of Siam. Now it will be seen on reference to the concurrent Burmese tables given ante, 
Vol. XXXVI. p. 320, that the above synonymous denominations for bullion weights refer to the 
quaternary Burmese scale and wot to the decimal. So that here we begin to have an explana- 
tion of the concurrent Burmese systems. Namely, that the decimal scale is due to 
Chinese influencéd and the concurrent quaternary scale to Siamese influenca,!? 
Historically I should be inclined to say that the original Burmese scale was the decimal one 
borrowed from China," and that when the Lower Provinces were held in Siamese dominion 
from about 1300 A. D, to 1550 A. D.,"* the people adapted the terms of the decimal scale to 
the Siamese quaternary scale, and then preserved the adaptations, precisely as they have in 
Lower Burma since the Wars of 1825 and 1855 and in Upper Burma since that of 1876 fitted 
their existing terms for weights to suit the Rupees, annas and pice of British-India, In both 
these last instances the two-fold senses of the terms used have continued to run concurrently : 


® Written tapited, which is wougnal and probably phonetic: it means“ 1] vies.” 

© Kallis Javraces, socord:ng to Crawfurd, Dict., «. v. 7 A Siamese catty is two Chinese eattios, 

© This moans “ waight ova huadred,” and helps to scoount for tha twiya ond peiya of Wilson above noticed, 
Vol. EXVI. p, 329. 

® Javanese acoording to Crawfard, measing “a man's borden, as much 4 6 min can carry."’ 

1% How the people got along with their muddle of weights and measures is well dewcribed by La Loubére, Siam, 
E.T., p72. See also p. 1H, and Bock, Temples ond Elephonda, p. 144 &, 

1 Daually so stated, but the word nédng neo euffiz often meane “ore” in Shin, and this expression should 
tharafore perhapa be correctly always given asaimply p'd. Aymonior, Voyage dows lo Laos, Vol, I. p. 320, has “les 
fai on sous Siamols:™ 

9 Jn 1933 A. D, the Chinese Gorernmant sent to Siam a set of ite standard weights and measures on applica. 
tiou; Bowring, Siam, Vol. I, p. 73. And Mr, E, H. Parker informa me that it did so to the Northern Shin States 
constantly, notably in 1468 A. D. To Burma it iseoed such standards in 1441 apd 1451 A, D,, 

3 Bee Stevens, Guide, p. 00 f.; Symes, Ava, p. 828; Prinsep, Veefub Tables, p. 24: but Crawfurd, dva, p, 434, 
thinks it was borrowed from the Hindus, and may be right. The point is a very obscure one, 

% Se: Paayra, Hial. of Burma, p. 290: gs to Slameso influence in Pogu, see ante, Vol. EEL p. 354, 
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thus the common terms Sma (ngdmmi): = half a kya? = 8 annas, and 6 md (iliac) = = 10 annas 
will no doubt live as long as 1 wi (tam#) = 2 annas, and 3 mi (bingmi) = 6 annas, though 
the former refer to the decimal and the latter to the quaternary scale, 

By going into the greater weights one can further shew the Siamese and Burmese to 
be the same. Thus, two Chinese (Penang) cattics ore one Siamese catty (chang), and, 
assuming the bdt and kydt to be the same weight on the faith of the table just given, 100 viss 
(Burmese) are 125 Siamese catties = 250 Chinese (Penang) catties. Now 100 viss (Burmese) 
are one old Ava picnl of 250 Penang catties."" The comparative scale of old Bormese and. 
Siamese weights is therefore based on the equality of the bat and kydé¢ or tickal. Again, the 
Siamese picul (lap) equals the Chinese picul thus: 2 Chinese catties = ] Siamese catty, 
bat 100 Chinese catties and 50 Siamese catties = ] Siamese picul.” 

As regards the lower weights, the available information is naturally too insecure for use- 
ful comparison, thas; — $2 or 24 or 20 klam (or clam) = 1 p'éniing Siamese; 4 sdnzé = 1 yuod 
and 8 ywé = 1 pé Burmese; 3 p‘futing Siamese = 1 pé, Barmese. Now the klam and sdncd 
are beth grains of rice, Therefore, on the above premises, 32 grains of rice = 1 pé, and 
16 grains should equal 1 p‘cstiag, but the scale gives more.” To complicate the matter, the 
usnally at all points reliable Crawfurd, Siam, p, 33], calls the klam the seed of the Adrus 
precatoring, which is a much heavier weight than the rice-sced, but he gives the local verna- 
eular form as sagi, which when used thus by itself is Malay (usually) fora rice-sved. By 
turning to the cowry equivalents, the position is not improved. Crawfurd puts 200 cowries to 
the p‘dvaing: Bowring, Sian, Vol. LL, on p. 257, puts it 0 and on p. 260, 200:18 Malcom, 
Travels, Vol. I. p. 150, at 400, But one may expect this sort of thing in such matters, It all 
depends on the date and place of the enquiry on the spot. 

I fael confirmed in the speculation as to the origin of the concurrent Burmese 
systems by the existence of precisely the same conditions further Eastwards under 
apparently similar circumstances. Professor Ridgeway,” quoting M. J, Moura, Le 
Royaume du Cambuye, 1983. Vol. I. p, 323, affords the following table for Cambodia:— 

Concurrent Tables for Cambodia. 


=< = ieee eee 














Decimal’Scale.# | Quaternary Scala. 
10 bon are 1 chi | 4 pey are 1 foong 
10 chi » Ll tomlong | 2 fuong » slong 
16 tomlong ,, 1 neal . 4 slong » lbat 
U0 néal » 2 hap* 4 hat® » 1 tomlong 
(?7)16 tomlong , 1 nea 


100 neal » 1 bap™ 


1 See Wilson's Documents of the Burmese War, Appr., p. 1x, 

' Role dof the Treaty Rules with China, dated 8th November 1553, runs: —"“ The weight of a pecal of 100 
cattios is heli to be equal to 10) U9 pownds avoirdnpois.” Herttlett’s Treaties, p. 3. 

iT The following quvtation from Aymouier, Voyage dangle Laos, Vol. I. p. 134 f., gives the probable explagation 
of the muddle: —" Non seulement le Mauong Attopmn paice son impéten poudro d’ or, mais, fait unique an Loos, 
ce mital preclenz est sa senile monnaie. Cette poudre est habituellament pesée dans des petites balances & plateau, 
On dit que l’ unite de poide est le tical pesant 32 grains d’ wa gros ria rouge du pays.” 

™ At p. 244 Bowring quutes Vanschouten, 1636, 200 to 3 0 to the tael, which must bea mistake for 2,000 to 3,000; 
Mandelsli, 1669, Trarels to the Indies, p. 11M, makes 200 to 223 cowries to the p'‘wilng : Bock, Temples aad Alephants, 
1864, p. 141, makes them 300: so dows Colquhoun, Amongal the Shans, 1935, p. 220 0.1 Holt-Hallett, Thowand 2 iles 
on an Elephant, 1990, p. 164, has 100.to 200 at Zimmé (Chiengmai, Kaingmai). 

18 Origin of Curreucy, p, 160, The spelling is Prof. Ridgeway's in both tables, 

a) Hun is candarcen, chi is mace, fomlong is tael, fal ia Chinese catty, hap ia Siamese picul, 

= Lidgeway, p. 161, saya the Cambodian term forSiliscdem. Haswell, Feyuan Vocabulary, p. 42, gives Him os 
the Mon word for 100. : 

= M. Moura baa not apparently stated how many fomlong go to the nfl in this scale, In Siam 20 tambiing go 
to the chang, 

a Linck ie note, though it is not in iteclf surprising, that the details in French terminology of the Siamese 
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He says that the fret is “plainly borrowed from the Chinese, whilst the other is regarded 
as native in origin.” The first or decimal seale is no donbt of Chinese origin, bat the second 
or quaternary scale is the Siamese seale word for word, except as to néal (catty) for chang, 
though I am unable to produce evidence at present as to whether the Cambodian acale 
came from Siam or the Siamese scale from Cambodia, beyond Prof. Ridgeway's state- 
ment at p, 161: — “The Siamese coins, known also to Cambodia, were the weight and mouey 
units of the ancient Cambodians, who probably weighed their precious metals.” 


Sir J, Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p. 257 ff, evidently intended to sum up the information 
available on the weights and measures of that country, as knows up to 1857, bat apparently 
without fully grasping the significance thereof : — | 


First he gives a table from Jones, Siamese Grammar :— 








4 pic™ re 1 funng 
2 fuang , 1 salung 
4salung ,, 1 tical or bat 
4 tical » 12 tambung™ 
20 tambang,, 1 chang 
50 chang ,, 1 hab or picul 
100 hab « Ll. para 


He then gives another table from McCulloch’s- Dictionary, on Crawfurd’s authority :— 


200 bia or cowriea are 1 phainung 
2 phainung » 1 singphai 


2 singphai » J fuang 
2 fuang » 1 salung 
4 salong a 1 bat or tical 
80 ticals » 1 cattie 
100 catties » 2 pical 


But he notes that the “cattio” above mentioned is the Chinese and not the Siamese 
" cattie,” which is double of the Chinese and of which only 50 go to the picul, 


ee ee eS eee OE = eee Ee ee 
and Cambodian weights do not fit at all, according to Bowring and Ridgeway : sce Vol. Il, p. 28 and p. 160 
respectively, Thas;— 





Tepe. Bowring t grammes, | Kidgeway: grammes, 
Hin oo a eee one BEE eee Ae * ih “S75 
Fisng ann nee ore Bee Co brn a0 2°25 1174 
Baling beh i ae nn nae steam Pres 474 2344 
Bat ee ae a pe 18 o275. 
Saad Celene oo ssa Soe mie) tow be ro ooo 











Siamese inflpence has extended oer Cambodia more or lesa completely, till quite Intely since 1850 A, D. 
Browning, Siam, Vol. I, p. 48 ff, : Qusbing in Burma Consus Report, 1991, Vol. I. p. 202 f. 

® Tf the Cambodian scale is the original one, then the historical argument as to the origin of the Burmese 

usternary acale is strengthened, for the Cambodian influence in Lower Hurma inated from the 6th to the 

10th Century A. D., giving way to the Siamese finally in the 15th Century: aule, Vol, REIT. p, 369 #. See also 
M. Pontalis’ article L’invasion Thaia on Indo.Chine, T’oung Pao, Vol. ILL p. 5 ff. 

There pre ap many misprints in epoch of Bowring’s quotations as I imve been able to verify, that this seem- 
jngly impossible word should perhaps be read for spme form of p'#: Bock, Temples and Elephants, bas pie at p, 141. 

* Misprint for tamldng. The Shin word is taung, evidently the same as tam. See Cushing, Stas Dict. p. 252, 

3 Bhérd, baker, or bar: Bhrd in the Burmese Veealulary quoted enfe, p. 2. “A measure called a Parrah, 


h 1 
whereof :80 make a Quoyan, wi: weighs jost 10 Pee;."" Trade Hepori of Siam, 1673, in Andereon, Siam, p. 424, 
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Fas ar, nl co ea ales ds Se Ma aeons 
extracted the following table: — 
4 payes are 1 foang 
2 fuangs ,, | mayon 
4 mayons , 1 tical 
4ticals , 1 tool 
20 tel «=—s_i«gg_—s«d:séecrattty 
50 catties ,, 1 pic™ 
At p. 244 be quotes Vanschouton, 1696, to the following effect :— 
2 foangs are 1 mace 
4 mace , 1 tical 
(4 ticals ,, 1 tacl) 
20 tacls =,,._—«sd:scatty™ 
His own information can be tabulated thus (p. 257): — 
1,200 cowries are, 1 foang 


2 foang nw 1 salnong 
2 ealang » 1 songsalung 
2 songealang ,, 1 tical . 
4 tacal o «ol tuel 
20 tael » i. catty™ 
Bowring also gives a table from the French authorities as follows: — 
ae a a a a 


Avoirdapois Weight. 





Put in another form, which will be found later on to be of great value in 
determining the true relation of the Siamesa to othor Far-Eastern scales, the above 
tables can be stated thus: — 


5 hin™ are | fiang 

2 filang » 1 saliing 

4 saling n I bit 
60 bat » 1 Siamese catty (xang) 
40 bit » 1 Chinese catty 





™ Sea E.T., p. 164 ins lttas from the English factors at Ayuthia, dated 1475, we find “ accounting 20 taile 


| i 
to the eatt:" and “215 Catt: 8 Tec: a Moss." Anderson, Siam, p, 123. 
" Mistake for picul, based on La Loubere, 
=! Mandelsli, Travels info the East Indies, 1650, E. T., p. 104, gives the scale in full, as in the text. 
3 Pages 259 f., he gives derivations, following La Loubére, for the terms, which can now be shown to be quite 
” J. «., chang or Siamese catty, = 7. ¢., Chinese oatty, 
™ P67 Iba, av., according to Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 141. 7 Should be hab (Aap), 
™ From the Cambodian tables above given we seo that this is meant for the condareea or seed of tha 
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From Crawfurd himeelf, Siam, p. 331 £., we get the following : — 
o2 sagas” are 1 p'haineng 
200 bias (cowries) ,, 1 phamong 
= p hamangs » 1 songp'’hal 
2 songp has o 1 fnang 


2 foangs » J salong 
4 salungs » 1 bat or tical 
80 ticals » 1 cattie or 1 1/3 Ib. av. 
100 catties nw i picol# 


In the above tables pie (7), pey, peye, pf? and p'éating™ are the same thing: Eft, 
tamling (tomlong), chang (zang) and hab, hap (kab) are Siamese forms respectively for tickal, 
tael,* catty and pienl: mé@yam (Malay), mace (commercial), was/a (Indian) and saliiug (slong) 
(Sinmese) are the sume thing. Séng (sém) means two or double, and ean be discarded in com- 
parisons, As regards the han it seema, while being intended for the candareen, to be treated in 
the Tariff attached to the Treaty which Sir John Bowring drew up with Sinm in 1856, os if it 
were synonymous with ‘*p"haimung."“ 1 do not find it mentioned in the other Treaties. 

We may now upon the information thus collected fairly draw up a general table 
in the following form for the purposes of comparison :— 

4 p'tniing are 1 fiang 

2 fiang ,, 1 saliing 

4saliing ,, 1 bit (Siamese tickal) 
That is the bat = 32 p'éniing, and since, as we have already seen, 2 p'fating = I p? Bormese, 
the p‘énding must equal 4 ywé Burmese: sothe dat = 128 ywé = 1 bydt (Hormese tickal). 
Thus also the Siamese scale can be referred to the ordinary ancient Indian scale on the 
assumption of a common origin, 

Since gathering the above information, I have conre across the state eats of Malcom 
on this subject, who wrote some twenty years previously to Bowrmg. His testimony, Travele, 

Vol. IL. p, 150, is as usual valuable and much to the point, confirming generally what has been 
just stated :— “ The Siamese have coined money, but use cowries for very amall change. The 
coins are merely a small bar of silver, turned in at the enda, #0 as to resembles bullet and 
stamped with a small die on one side, 

400 cowries make 1] p’bai 








2 phai » 2 songp hai 
Zeongphais ,, 1 foang 
2 fnangs » 1 saloong 


4 sloongs » 1 bét or tical 
4 ticals »» 1 tamloong 
20 tamloongs ,, 1 chang 
The two Inst are nominal. They sometimes have a gold fwang equal to eight ticals,47 
The tical assayed at the mint of Caleutia, yielded about one rupee, three and a half annas, 





__ eee ee 4, 2 Se 

™ Crawford makes the sap the Serus pricutintug, but the somber to the p''nimg shews that in this case it 
mast have ite proper meaning when used by itself, viz,, a rice seed, Seo above, nolo $5, p, 1. 

4° "This word is given aa m4, 2, maknv’, and make? in Cushing's Shin Dict. pp. 382, 407, 515, 

at Variable weight, but about 236 gre, according to Crawfurd, loc, eat, 

12 Crawfard by this meant Chinese catties = half Siamem catties, and Knew that the Siameso and Chincee 
piculs were of the same weight: wide loc, cif, 

See above, note 7, p. 2. 

“4 For these Hock, Templeacnd Elephants, p. 141, gives a synonym at. 

65 Siamese tocl, that ie, The Chinese tacl is apparently to the Siamese taal on 32 to DO, 

“ Seo Browning, Siam, Vol. IL, p. 224 ff. 

47 This statement ina little difficult, Lf a fuang weight of gold —§ tickals weight of silver, then gold is te 
gilyeras 8 ¥ 8 = H to 1: which one knows qould oot have been the cose in Malcom's time, c. 1839 A, D, 
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equal to 2s. 6d. sterling, or about sixty cents of American money. For weights they use the 
catty and pical. The catty is double that of the Chinese, but the picul is the same,” 
Going back to observations made at considerably earlier dates than those above mentioned 
we find in Stevens’ Guide, 1775, at p. 88: — | 
1 Tekull is 12 or 13 Fanams Madras, or 1 Rupee 
3 Tekulla are 1 Pagoda — 
4 Tekolls ,, 1 Tale or Pagoda 
20 Tales , 1 Catty, or 36 Pagodas 26 Fanams 
At p. 128: “ Gold and Silver Weights," Stevens tells ox that “These are the Tical, which 
weighs nearest 9 dwts. 10 gra. and (is) 94 dwts. better than standard silver. Great Weights. 
80 Toals are 1 Catty, or 2 lb. 9oz. 44 dra, Avoirdapoise (sic): 50 Catties 1 Pecal, or 129 Th, 0 oz. 
13 drs. Fifty Siam Catties should be equal to 1 China Peeul of 132 Ib. for all their Goods 
are weighed by the China Dutchin ” But the King’s Dotchin at Siam is never found to give 
more than 125 Ib., though it should be 142 Ib. 
Coi 
2 Samporfs™ are 1 Tuang*! 
2 Tuangs » | Miam™ 
4 Miams » I. Toal 


Coins, 
800 Cowries™ are 1 Tuang 
4 Tuala » 1 Tale 
20 Tales » 2 Uatty 


Accounts are kept here in Catties, Tales, Toals, Miams, Tuangs,and Cowries. 10 Miamas 
pass for a Tale China, and 83 Tales Siam are always reckoued as 8 China." 

[I have given these extracta in extenso, as instructive in the present enquiries. From the 
first we can see why it is that Alerander 50 yeara later (Travels, p. 21}, and Inter again 
Malcom (Travels, Vol. IL. p. 270), say that the Barmese tical was nearly a Madras rupee. 
From it we also see that the merchants recognised at that time a Madras aud a Siamese Pagoda» 
the last being the tael or famliing. The “tual” mentioned is clearly for “tical,” probably 
throngh misreading some MS. document. 

But Alexander Hamilton, writing 35 years before Stevens, in his Eas! Indies, Vol. IL, 
Appx., p. 8, hits off the facts mach better in his ‘Table of Weights, etc.” Thos : — 

“ Siam Weights and Coin have the same Denomination. 

1 Miam is 2 Foada ( fdangs) 

1 Tecul ,, 4 Minmsa 

1 Cattes , 80 Teculs 

1 Pecul ,, 100 Cattees or 195 lb. Avoirdupois. 
The Cattee and Pecul are used in Cambodia, Couchin-china, Tonquin, Chins and Japan, not 
differing above 2 per Cent. in all those Countries.” 





a But compare ante, p. 5. 

7, ¢., souloa, balance: seo Yolo, Hobeon-Jobon, sv, datchin, But here isn now reading for thie word: “ Io 
Chins .... they having no regular Standard kept; but the nsual Resort for the trial of their Dodyings are tha 
Joaa houses, where they always keep what they call the true Dodging, but you will seldom find two of them agree." 
Storens, Guide, p. OL. 

J e., wngp'é. A misprint for Fuong, 

Malay term, miyam = mis = aaling, 3 f, «., 20 to the pining, 

“4 ‘This ia not quite intelligible. Stevens reckoned 16 Chincss taels to the Chinese catty, (p. 91), and the Chinese 
catty os half the Siamese catty, therefore 32 Chinese taels — 1 Siamese catty. Ey Siamese reckoning 20 Siamene 
tacls = 1 Siamese catty, therefore $5 Siamese taela = 135 Chinese tacla. But the statement “10 minros pass for o 
tale China” is rather a neat reference to miyam (Malay) = avis (5, Indian) = evisha (Sanskrit) = mace (com- 
mercial), for 10 mace are 1 tael Chinese, 
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From s document attributed to George White, the son of the celebrated Interloper, being 
a Report on the Trade of Siam in 1678," we find that the buying price of sapan-wood at _ 
1 


the Royal warehouses was “:2: mace:1: ffuak p. Pec: ," and the selling price therefrom 
“‘: 6: mace ordinarily," But the King “an: 7757 hee raised it to 2 Tecalls vpon notice that 


‘ ; 6 F | 
¥ price, was advanced in China, since when 'tis fallen againe to y: form: rate of :G: mace.” 
Here “ jfuah " is clearly for filang. 


As the Siamese and the more or less wild Hill Tribes, known to the English throngh the 
Burmese as the Shana, and to the Freuch through anather local source as the Laos,” are 
merely sections of the same race, the Tai,” it will be useful to make a survey of the Shan 
method of calculating bullion weights. To make clear the observations that follow, it is 
necessary to explain that the Shin Hace is spread from the sources of the Irrawaddy within 
Iudian and Chinese Territories over the plains between the Salween and the Cambodiatl Rivers 
to the Gulf of Siam. It includes the Khimtls of the Assam border, the Siamese, the people 
of Sips‘tng Pann’ of Cambodia, and the former ruling race Ahom, from which Assam takes 
ite name. It includes also Tribes that are conveniently known to the. English as Burmese 
Shins, Chinese Shins and Siamese Shins, and clearly besides, what may be called on a 
perusal of French authorities, Cambodian Shing. These geuernlisations shew, what ia so 
important for the present purpose, the infnences to which these people have been exposed, the 
said influences, ag will be geen later on, giving a variety of colour to their ideas on currency 
und weights. The fundamental affuities of the Shins are historically towards the Chinese 
proper. 


As regards the Burmese §hins, McLeod and Richardson's Journal, 1837, says that the 
Shins “use the same weights and measures as the Burmans, but deter iorated one-fourth or 
+5 per cent. by alloys,” Again Coshing’s Shin Dictionary gives pd (pa), mi® (mi), mat (met), 
and.kyap (kip), all with their Burmese equivalents, obviously meant for the same words and 
weights. Also taahd for the British-Indian rapee, obviously again for the Burmese difiga. 


@ Anderson, Siam, p, 424, 


What the King only is said to have done hore, every one does ia the Shin Stites after a much milder fuahion. 
M. Rocher, writing in 1890, Notes eer un Voy.qe au Tun-nas, in T’oung Pao, Vol. I. Pp. 51, says: — Tl est difficile da 
dunner uu poids mathé mnatiquement exact, chaque négociant ayant dour manidres do poser, selon qu'il paye on qu'il 
reqait, Ia différence outre lea deur poids variant de quelques centi?mes pour un tae,” - 

A remarkable passage in Raffles, Jara, Vol. IL, Appz., p. clav., gives an administrative reason for thie practice, 
“In order to cover wastage, it wae the rule of the Governmant (Dutch) that there shonld be one rate for receipt 
of goods, and another for their delivery. This varied according as the articlé was perishable of otherwise, ar to 
tho degree of peculation established by the usage. This applied to all measures and weights by which foods were 
received and iseued at the Government stores, and the ratea wore diferent in different districts," 

* Soil, A. D. Le7y. 

"@ Spalt Hrin, Tho name Siam comes through the Malay form Slyam (Crawfard, Malay Dict, », v.), and ihe 
various forma of it shew it to be identical with “ Shdn." Seo Yole, Hobson-Jobson, a, o, | 

" See Colquhoun, dmonget the Shins, pp. 49, 204 f. Holt-Hallott, Thousand Miles onan Elephant, Pp. 32, 
210, 331. 

© In Siamese Tai, to make the word moan “ the free." 

| F. ¢., the Mékhing or Namkhaung. 

ieee Shin Dictionary, p. @, and his notes in the Burma Consus Report, 
J59), -BE 

@ Dr. Cushing in Burma Census Report, 1891, Vol. I, p. 203; ef Toung Fao, Vol. IL. p. 42; Terrien de Ia 
where ia given Holt-Hallett's Historie! Sketch. During a short trip to Canton I found that the Southern Chi 
numerals and other common words bore in sound a most striking resemblance to their counterpurta in Shan, 

“ House of Commons, E. L, 10th August 1899, p, 37. bhi 

vince aan de, cuthioa saya oddly that the md inhalfs pl. ‘The fact ta, of course, fat the other way. He 
clso gives us, p. 45, “kw.n, two viss in weight, two hundred rupees ;"" p. 552, “ haung, two ropees and a balf, ones 
fortieth of a vies; " and p. £59, “taung, four ropees, one twenty. fifth of a visa,"* ) | 
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A Northern Shin from M6né (Miingnai) told me, through Capt. J. W. Orchard, Indian 
(Madras) Staff Corps, employed for a time with the Lashio Battalion, Military Police, that the 
Burmese denominations™ with slightly diferent words to express them, are now almost always 
used by the Shins in his part of the country, He recognised the fing, saliing, and bét of the 
Siamese, aa expressions used by the people on the Siamese borders. His list ran as follows :— 





ywe | makk'ik‘wéyiing 
ra péliing or péniing™ 
mil miliing 

mitt matliiog or s$mmi™ 
kyat praliing?® 

pektPa soiling 





Another Shin from Mémeit (Mungmit) gave me the following forms for the Burmese 
denuminationg :— . ; 





p‘éating*! 


mil | minting 
mat lokmat 
kyat : kyapniing 


Dr..Cushing comes to the resene as to (uk in Jukmat, at p. 477 of his Dictionary, Luk 
means anything round: /wki'an isa weight used in weighing: Inkpé equals six or eight (yw)? 
seeds of the dirus precatoriue or ] p?: Iukmat equals 4p? or 1 mat - lnkma equals 2 pe or 
1 mi With this explanation we can follow further the same informant from Momeit : — 


8 annas are Inopisean?# 

pt) ”" i lnpisean-paipe*® 
10» sy lupsip"*-péniing 

11 4,» ‘Inpsip-péniing-paips” 





™ Burmese domination commenced in 1804 A.D. and lasted till the destruction of the Burmese mouarchy. 
Dr. Cushing in the Burma Comms Report, 1801, Vol. I. p. 208, 

© Maké'ik ia the seed of the Abrus precatorius, Dr, Cashing, Shdn Dict. p. 8701 and ‘w! ja anything round, 
p £35; aod so‘wydng may mean merely“ roand,"’ IW? is aleo a cowry, p. 515, 

© Ling and wing mean “one,” but lang means olaoa round thing, and perhaps Ling and nang in this connec. 


tion mean merely “ round.” The concurrent forma of Ming and wilag rest on the well-known interchange of | and » 
© Som meane two, 7 7 «., Pw piece. 


" The Shin numeral coefficient for money or coin is ip: ¢, g., Shin, ngint‘ipt | = Bor. agwilabydl, asilver 
piece. The persistent wilng bere confirms the idea that in such words Ming = ning. 

™ For the yet I have been giren the terms namjyd and cheind, Dr, Cushing's words are (p, 8 ib acd 
Pikaung for the Abrus seed and Mikiing for the Adenanthera med, 

™ These words were given me as lupmd, lupmat, luphyap, by a Shin from the Thatéo (Seating) State, 

T™é As will be seen later on Goran (= ashouk) means cither eight or a half. 

Pai (Shin) = plas. i ™ Sip (Shin) = ten, 

T Tt wm odd that he did not use sipitp! ning, 1] annaa, 
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This man forther gave me the following httle table: — 
1 pice is pying (and ? chiip)™ 
1 anna is alchiip, i.@, 4 chiip 
2 annas are pyatchiip™ ,, § chip 
3» w» sipséngchiip ,, 12 chiip 
4 » » ‘éng™ | 

He also volunteered the information that in the hills of the same State the people called 
pice pring, which is evidently the same word as his own pying, and counted thus; — 


1 pice taproéng 
2 6» ©6napréng 
rw singpring 
» litpréng 
ngitpréng 
iscioa 


o@My ao oH 


10 _ tachipring 
Now, all these namerals are those of the Hill Tribes, known to the Burmese as Taung*is 
and to themselves as P'ao, to be found in the Maulmain and Thathn Districts of Burma, in the 
Shin State of Thatin (Sating) and other Shain States, and in Combodia,® They are at the 
same time suspiciously near to being merely dialectic Burmese, thos: — 





] ta (tit) - 

ps ‘na, (‘nit) -... 

3 bing? 1 

4 le? ... a 

o ngs ... “es 

6 chank | 

7 k‘o'nit ta a] mb S. tad a o| Dut 
dn Tos | rer ams mies Wr 
9 air oe Te aia kat on om i ii PT kut 
10 tan't vo = wee | tachi§... Ok. ae 


One might go on gathering evidence of dialectic forma almost indefi nitely in the Shin Hills, 
but the above information and what followa will shew that the further one dives into the Bea 


* Dr. Cushing, Dict, p. 317, gives pikein avowed! y for paisd, a2 the word f "pion, f 

1 Evidently for ptt, “2 

- Cf. Cashing, Shim Dict. p. 226, 5 bar of metal, = (F) the lat of the Siamese Shins, see below in the text, 
et here for f'/, Chinese and Northern Skin for ‘4 amnas.' Ree Cushing, Shin Dict, p. 270, and later on in 

" See Taw-Sein-EKo, Wrmo, ofa Tour in Party of the Amherst, Shuegyin, and Pogu Districts, p. 4 f.: Mouhot, 
Travela, p. 24 The Surms Comsus Report, 1891, Pp- 165, 207, treate the Tuung . ay a merely » 
branch of the Karens. Go docs Mr. Burgess, at p, 15 of Notes on the Languages and Dialecty spoken in British 
ca ué: an oftcial publication, 1884: but in the same work Dr, Bennett is rather scornful as to the official ideas os 
mo Pp 15, Stevenson, Bur, Dict, gives “Shilo-Taangthi; one of the Shiin-Tagngthd Hace," under | 


Rap kos a Taung Bis add pd, ae eoeificient, mush after the manner that the Shins addi), ndng or ling 
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of dialects the more certainly do the forms become explainable, Here is a list from a Shin 
from Pindyé near Méktila :— 











No. 





1 ] pé 

2 .-| 2 mil 

3 .| 3 pe 

4 } 1] mit 

i | > pet 

6 3 mi 

7 | 3 ma 1 pé 
8 .-.| ® balf (?) 
9 ome | & & half (?) 1 pd 
10 oe ae Po Eh ) oa oa 6 mid 
Bi eaabaeit chaukmitaps ... ...| 6 mi 1 pé 
12 ve iat bommat a ~.| 3 mat 


13 | oe oma | 3 mit 1 pe 
| 1 rupee lesa by a mil 
| 1 rupee sith i 










One rupee was given as tab, whiok.j is evidently the Burmese fadydt, a picco. Burmese 
infloence is here clearly seen in the table for annas; and the dialectic forms for the numerals 
in the pice table give curiously connective forma between the Burmese and the Taungda 
numerals. 

To shew how the Shin dislects meet and.how they are influenced by their surroundings or 
reminiscences, I give here a comparative table of the parts of a rupee, as enumerated to me by 
illiterate Shans, respectively from Bhamo (Manmd, Chinese influence), Theinni (Northern 
Shan, S'tnwl), and Wantho (Western Shin, i. ¢., from the late Shin State of Wanbé, West 
of the Irrawaddy). 

A Comparative Shin Money Table. 





| | 
z 
| 






One anna 9 y 

Two anna | 2 pe 
Three * 3 pe 
Four * | 1 t’é 
Five a tt & ap 
Six a 6 pe 
Seven on mil ¢ 
Right ~ 5 pe 
Nine = 9 pt 
Ten om | 6 mi 
Eleven 1 ae 






© Ed is an odd form, but was insisted on. ™ Also an odd form, bat pei is used for ‘anna' later on in the tert. 

Jy, pot 13, aa one might expect, 

™ Tho dseaw above given : ashean aceording to » Shs from Thatin (Sétdng) State, Ancther Shin from the same 
State gave me the odd form of Chinese look, mpwnliang, for “eight aonas,"" The word is ping in Siamese Shia 
according to Cushing, Dict. p. 372 © [oa evidently =“ lem by." 
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oa —————————————————————— 
Term. Senaa, ‘Lerm, | Sense, 












Twelve annas...;samt’é ...) 3 t' .,.) hékmad ...) Omi...) samt@ .,. 
Thirteen , «| sipsampé 13 pd...) namt‘Spd...) St Sa ps! samt'tpé...| ; 
Fourteen ,, ...| sipsipd ..|14 pS ...| sipsfp& 14 p& — ...| sipslp@ .../14 pa 

Fifteen 5, | Sipip® ...15 pd...) kyapydnpéa kyap less) kyapydnpé a kyap less a pé 


Rupee ... «| kyapling a kyap ...| kyapliing 8 kyap --.| byaliing...| a bri 


—— Ee ee ee. eee aS ee 

We have indeed herea general muddle of terms. Thus, the Bhamo Shin uses the 
Chinese numeral yi for ono, and the curiously mixed term yimdi(yi, Chinese, one, and mdi, 
Burmese, a quarter), though he knows his own term #é — mai, as shewn by his use of 
songl'é, 2 Me, and samé‘é, 3 ¢¢, The Theinni Shin's use of kavyw!, 9 yied, is very remarkable, 
becanse yiré is a Bormeze and not a Shin term,and 12 (not 9) yw# would be, if anything, the 
modern Burmese equivalent for‘‘an anna.” But the knows his term pé for “anna,” and oses 
it constantly thereafter in the table. He uses the Chinese yi, one, in yit'é, and a purely 
Burmese term chaukmd for “ten annas,” Then the Wantbo Shin uses kyap, properly “‘a fint 
piece,” evidently for the “half-anna” or“ double pice,” as he makes the anna séng-kyap, i e, 
two kyap. This obliges him to borrow the Burmese coefficient for“ pice,” Lyd, for tho 
rapeo in bydliixg, lit, a byd. Also, having gotrippé, 10 pé, right in his own tongue, he 
tumbles into the parely Barmese compound expression, chaukmipé for “11 annas.” Ihave 
no doubt whatever that by persistent crogs-examination a purely Shin and more consistent 
table conld have been extracted from these informants. But that was not the point aimed at, 
which was rather to let the peasanta count ont their money in their own way, however 
puzzling the results to the enquirer, 

It is hardly, in the present state of available knowledge on the subject, worth while to 
seriously consider the Chinese Bhan forms, and I give the following information collected from 
following up. Sik is a pice: then :— 





sik is 1 pice 
sikik ee 
siksl or § ' 
yehéing™ ,, 1 anna 
yeksi?” ,, 2 sunas 
wankii™ . 4 w 
wits? ,, 1 ropee -" 
a ————————————————— = = = ee = rr , = 
™ See Cushing, Shin Dict. p, 270. y 
™ Bot compare the use of sambyé for an anna, pol, p, 19, 
™ I think we may fairly take nk to be a pice, = § anna, in these words, aa chek, chak (sk, eck) ia a Shis word for 
4 pf used in eounection with money and gambling tokens, This leaves 4, Gk, ef, awk for the numerals 1,2, 3, 4 
Ok at any rate is, I understand, Kadd, and perhaps they all are. The character of the Kadde (Kudds) appears to 
be still indeterminate both as to language and descent, Bee Burma Conve Report, 1801, Vol, L pp. 161, 190. Ante, 
Vol. EXIL p. 129 4. 
™ (7) Chinese yi, ona, 
™ Cushing, Shin Diet, gires pp. 87, 196, ips'é ond sd aa “ o Chinese coin ™ - ed being Chinese and Pip, Shin, 
s nomeral coefficient for fat things. The Shda word for“ coin" with Burmese affinity is esopyd, p. 559. Py (prt) 
is Shin sod Burmese semeral coefficient for flat things, and ababyd 2 (nsarrd 2) is obeclescent Burmese for “ coin,”" 
being supplanted by the Indian importation diagd (Shin taaki and tiakd); Stevenson, Bur. Diet.,a0. For four 
anuas" Cushing, Dict, p, 270, gives t'¢ as the Qhinose Shia term, 
™ Wat ia Kastero Shan for bt, Siamese, a tickal or rapes. 
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Neither the man who gave the above information, nor the men from Momoit and Pindyi 
recognised the expressions, fiang, suliiag, bd, and chang, 
For the Siamasa Sh4ns, on the authority of Prof. Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 162, 

we get a table :— 

4 lat™ are F bat 

4 bat » | damling 
20 damling ,, 1 chang 
50 chang ,, 1 pical 


This, of course, is the Siamese Table pure and simple, substitating lat for salting (sling, 
as Prof. Ridgeway writes it), a fact which is further proved by the chang being said to be 
® double one of 1,200 grammes.™ 

It is apparently rare fora Shin in British territory to know much of Siamese financial 
terminology, bat an Eastern Shin living at Longnis‘ék in the Amherst District on the 
Attarin (or as he called it the Atarim) River, gave me the following instructive table of 
terms applied to British-Indian money : — 







es | salung-simpet  ... = ..,| @ sailing 3 pet 

» - | séngsaliing as see wee | |e Sl 

ayy eat «| sOngsaliingpaipet .,. a ... | 2 saliing and a pet 
10 aes «+! sippeé a “a aoe --. | 10 pet 
11 ol ane see sipyatpet™,.. one ase one. | aa pet 
See een ---| sUngsalung-flang .. oie o- | © Saling-fiangs 
BB: ge axe «| Singsaliingfiang-paipet .., 
a ae | Bipslpeb nee wes one 
ap 9 — ons «| bitrinpet ... - 


1 Trupec™ .,. inl bat one ao? 


Por pice the same man gave the following terms :— 
1 pice™ péniing 
= pice simpé 
3 pice simpé 
4 pice slp” or 1 anna 
© For a figure of the [3!, see Colqahoun, Amongat the Sing, illustrations facing p. 315, 
™ In Siam 1,40 grammes according to Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p. 258, 
™ Another Eastern Shin trader settled at Maslmaip gary hi ¢ for Aa aa, songpd, | 
ph se pees min fire me, more correctly « tongue, songp/, i, «., 
™ la, spitpé, ? This man aleo gare’ catty" as chang, 
Cashing, Shin Hasdbook, p. 196, gives paing for “ pie," 
™ Oddly enongh in this list we have p! for * pice’ and pet (bys!) for ‘anna,' reversing the oyaal terminology, 


Hi] 
4 
: » os co | saliing-flang .,. se se | a Saliing and a fiang 
8 
9 


w- | © saliing-flangs and a pet 
--. | 14 pet 
o. | & rupee less by a pet 
a bit 


. 2m ee 
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“Fle the ‘Gambodina Shans, Prof. Ridgeway, Urigin of aremens p+ ‘461, autiek M. Ay- 
monier, Notes sur Laos, 1835, to the following effect as to money of account ; — 


10 ban are 1] chi 
4 chi » 1 bat 
4 bat » . damling 


10 damling , 1 chang (catty)! 
100 catties ,, 1 pical 

Here we see a mixed Cambodian decimal and Siamese quaternary scale: the terms fin 
and cht belonging to the Cambodian decimal scale and bat, dumling (i. ¢@., tamliing or tael), 
chang to the Siamese quaternary seale. In addition to this, these Shins use the regolar 
Cambodian money and the Cambodian decimal seale in fall,! 

It must, moreover, be remembered that for long past the British-Indian rupes and its 
parts in silver, the eight, four, and two anna pieces have been ths chief currency in the 
Shin States outsides of Siam propar, and the words denoting parts of the tickal are used to 
denote parts of the rapee, just aa in Burma itself.? 

Bock, Tamples and Elephants, p. 159, says:—“ Here and thore one may come scross one 
of the old nativa pisoas of mony, oval in shapa, very thin, with a depre+sion on the 
reverse side, which ia al ways varnished, and a corresponding elevation on the obverse, giving the 
coin # shrivelled appearance. Roand the margin are stampe | diffurent devices, representing the 
States from which the coin originated, ¢. g., 9.0 elephant for Lakon, a horse for Cliengmai, ue 
This refera toa form of the oblong ingots vf silver and gold issued in Tongking and 
Cochin-China, described by Crawfurd, Siam, p, 517, a3 can be seen from p. 361, where Bock's 
book talks of “afew of the old Lao silver coins, called Nan-tok,* worth about 6s, each ;” 
for Crawfurd's silver ingota were “ carefully analyzed in the Mint of Calcutta, and found 
- « « « tobe equal in value to 1-56 Spanish dollar, or 63. each."* 

We have, therefore, found the conourrent decimal and quaternary system obser. ad 
in Burma, running side by side through all the wide districts occupied by the Shin 
Tribes: the decimal scale being obviously Chinese in origin and the quaternary scale as 
obviously Burmese, Siamese, or Cambodian, according to the predominating influence of these 
respective countries over the Shin Tribes. Bot whether decimal or quaternary the sense of the 
terms used for the donominations is the same throughout. Thos, the denominations can be 
stated in terms of each other as follows ;— 





cere Camtotas. | Cambodians. Ss ! eoamere 
pe ae eee pe an am 5 pes ae eee. ian 2s ee 
milk one iiaks idang Per _| fang ne ees Pee er. | Prati rt tT 
mae ccs w.| Baling .., | ..| Chiand saliing ...) Iatand chi’ .,.) mace 
kyit see | bat nce «| bite oa. ves] bat oo | tickal 
taung ... | tamlung .., tamlung ... - | tamiting |... + | tael 
re and soi*,, chang ... | neal om es] Chane ss «| catty 


hia ...| hap. hap w-| picul 


ad i iil + observed that tha damling hore i is the Siamese tal, aad tho chang the Chinese catty : the Shiin catty 
being made equal to the Chinese catty by making 10 taels to the catty instead of the Siamese 20; the pical remain- 
ing constant, Tho mixed influence is thus shown to perfection. 
' Qompare the statements of M. Rocher, Notes eur un Voyage au Fun-nan, 1800, in T’owng Peo, Vol. L p. &1. 
3 1837: MeLeod and Richardson's Journal, ante, p, 5, 
1851: Cushing, Shin Dict., «, vr. 
1581: Book, Thniples ond Elephants, p. 169. 
1885: Colquhonn, Amongst the Shing, pp. 94, 102, 315, . 
1800; Hoit-Aallett, Thoustnd Miler on an Elephant, pp. 2, 163,179, quoting Garnier, ¢, 1870, 
' See Plate |,, fig. 11, the marks of (7) s Aiea (Aqnet) on a piece of afk silver. 
4 (7) Royal or * palace. struce."" 
© Tho larger and better known ingot ia maantt eqoal ten of the dasoription montioned io the text, 


@ Properly a Siamese catty ia 14 vise (pth Pa, wot). 
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And a corollary to the above observation is that, if tha Siamssa-Burm2s3 quaternary 
aca'e is traceable to an Indian sources on ths basisof a common origin, the whole 
Furtasr-Eastarn System, from Burm’ through the Shan States and Cambodia 

Asregards money of accountof higher dsnzminations than ths tickal or rupee, 
we have seen the famliwy or four tickals, the chang or eighty tickals, the hap or four thousand 
tickals of the Siamese, and also the pétPd or handred tickals of the Burmese, which last is the 
equivalent of the sui of the Shans. Bat amongst the Shins there are evidently a nomber of 
such terms worth following ap, some of which are-recorded by Dr. Cashing, thus :— 
















English. Dr, Cashing-# ‘Siamese. | Given myself by Shins, 
1 rupee : ee bat, chetk's? 
2 rupees +=-| Dgia 
2} rt Pet as ne neaimik’é 
4 FER o_o as oo: Fe i 
ae - ; | ngunléng 





on? bP 


Since the above remarks on Siausse weights ware prepared for the press, my old corre. 
spondents, the managers of the Mos¢e Guimet, heve been good enough to send me Vol. I. of the 
Voyage dans le Laos of ths Mission Etienne Aymonier, 1895, This consists chiefly of 
fall and exceedingly intelligent diaries of journeys undertaken in 1882-3 off both banks, but 
principally off the right (Western) bank, of the Grand Fleave, best known to us by its Siamese 
name of Mékhong, the French apparently preferring the Shia name Nam Khong for it, And as 
M, Aymonier constantly records prices, values, rates, taxes, dnes, demands, presenta, offerings 
and such like, for all parts of the country traversed, the volume is of great value for the 
present purpose, The book, however, is essentially a journal of a tour, and the collection, 
tabolation and comparison of the facts recorded in it have involved a careful perusal and 
collation of the whole of its 350 pages, , 


Journeying through a great number of villages oceapied by a variety of tribes more or less 
wild, M. Aymonier came across several forms of currency used under a considerable variety of 
terms therefor. He also employs occasionally translations into his own tongue of the verna- 
culat words, which at. first are a considerable pazale to the English reader. I will, therefore, 
first consider here the terms employed and then the results of his representations of the cur- 
rency and weights of the Siamese Shins. 


Translated Terms. 


1, Balance, — This is a literal translation of cling, the Siamese word for a catty, and also 
for balance and weight, It is used for the Siamese catty (pp. 18, 89) and as a synonym for livy ¢ 
siamoise (p. 122). | 


© In quoting Dr, Cashing I have rendered hia words as best I can and perhaps not always as he woold, for Shin 
writin ;, thoags intended to be phonetic, allows several souudsto the samo vowel symbol. To the list here given 
might 2 aldod from Aymonier, Poyags dang la Los, Vol Lp. 133, aaching or 40 rapees, i, ¢., 5 chang, 

? For kydi or kydp cloarly. 
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2. Barre. — The harre 0 ajuk cainels éarre (p. 72) is given asthe Sacivaleak of 15 to. 
16 Mexican dollars (pp. 22, 135), or of about 50 to 60 franca (pp. 72, 194), At p, 132 it ia 
described aa running 160 to the pical, i. ¢., as being of 10 taels, It is clearly thorefore the 
silver ingot already noted (ante, p. 14). 

3, Livre, — The expressions livre d' argent (pp. 18,60, etc.), livre siampise (p. 18), or simply 
livre (p. 133, ete.) mean uaually a Siamese catty (p. 264), bat somstimes a Chinese eatty (p. 22). 
They are also, with the livre cambodgienne (p. 113) and livre indigdne (p. 61) found (p. 321) 
expressed in terms of the mena (miing), a measure of capacity taken at 5 to the pical, i, ¢,, at 
10 catties or 20 catties, according as the Siamese or Chinese catty is mantioned. I gather that 
the lirre camébodgienne =the livre siamouwe, and that the livre tndiyiaa = the Chinese catty. 
By litre asiatigue the writer means the representative of the Chinsse catty (p. 22), weighing 
in Indo-China about 6(0 yrommes, 


4. Once. — By this is meant the Chineee toel, 16 to the catty or Aere(p, 22). Once 

indigene (p. 51) is, I gather, the famliing or Siamcse tnel (see ante, pp. 1 and 6, n. 45). 
Vernacular Terms. 

1. Bat. — This isonly once used (p. 133), and then asa weight of gold: —“ unimpdt de 2 ow 
$ bata d'or par village (le bat doit peser 9 grammes 177 midligrammes),"” Of. aale, pp. 1, n. 2. 
2 and 6, But it turns up in @ most interesting form in the course of a “ Spécimen 
de conte des Khmérade Korat, . . . qui eslom foute probadilil! appartient aus aux Siamois.” 
It is there called (p, 285) pad: —“ deux pail (c' est-d-dire deux ticaus)." And o line or two 
further on we have “dewz pad d’ argent." 

2. Cattie. — The term cafite or caflie d’ argent is not mentioned until well on in the book, 
when it is frequently used (pp. 161, 190, 203, 228, etc.). By it or its equivalents ia meant, 
sometimes the Chinese catty, 100 to the picul, and sometimes the Siamese, 50 to the picul 
(p. 223, ete.). 

3. Chang. — This is only once used, and then clearly for the Siamese chdag or catty 
(p- 264), but we have a curious maltiple of it (p. 132) in the phrases “ cingue Mores ow anching 
d'or,” and “I impit est de trois anphing d'or"; aw in the word anching being clearly the 
Shin dialectic term 44, a, dm, dn, = 5. 


4. Chi. — This word occurs as a pure weight (p. 258, and p. 112: — “un gargon pesait™ 
4 la éelance 4 cli de cuiers "), and sometimes as currency (p. 186, and p. 133: — “reas insorite 
laociena patent chacun un chi et quatre hun d’ or, soft 6 grammes 25 centigrammes de capitation 
annwelle "), <Atp. 27 it is described aa “ monneie fictive,” and we are there given a useful set 
of analogues, as it equals “f sling siamois, I ligature de s22)gus aanauites et 2 lingota de fer de 
Kompong Soai.”’ 

5. Damling or damleng. — This word is spelt at times either way, and is the Siamese 
tamliiug, or tael of 4 tickala (pp, 75, 272, 329, ete). [sia parely a weight, for on p. 264 we . 
find the people paying as dues dzm/iny d' or and damliny d’ argent, 

6. Han. — Thisonly occars on p. 133, where we are given : — “na chi ef qutire hun d” or 
(soit 5 grammes 23 centigrammes)." and “sept hun (soit 2 grammes 625 milligrainmes) d’ er.” 
This makes the Aun = +375 grammes, Cf. ante, pp. 3, 0. 21, 5.. 


7. Lat. — This is defined (p. 60) as the chief small money (monnaie digisionnaire) of the 
Eastern Shins, and as consisting of small lamps of copper (de petits saumons [piga] de eutere) of 
various sizes and values, and is constantly mentioned as currency (pp. 51,112, 197, ete.). 
There is no doubt as to variation in valae, as one finds it ranning 16, 24, 32/49, and 64 to the 

+tickal (pp. 60, 89, 110 £., 189, 221, 244, 259, 264). 


8. Sling or sleng. — This is spelt either way and is frequently used. It is the saliing or 
quarter tickal (pp 60, 223, ete.), | 
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9, Thép. — This is a most interesting form and in the sense used by M, Aymonier new to 
me. It occurs on three pages. Page 309 :—" Ils ont pour monnaies les ticaux saimois et les thép 
(sie) o« pitces anglaises dela Birmanie.” Page 321:—-** Les monnotes usitées d@ Dansai sont les 
ticauz et les théps (sic) de Birmanie.” Page 329:—‘* Dans ce pays de transit, les monnates sont 
les licauz de Siam, les thép (sic) ou pitces d’ argent de lo Birmanie engleiss a [ efigie de la reine 
Victoria, de la valeur de trots sling, d@’ un sling et d’ un feewong (fiieng) . . . .” Clearly then 
thép means the current British money of Burma. It is a Shin numeral coefficient for 
money (ante, p. 9, n- 71). 

10. Tical, plu. ticaux.— This has now evidently become a French word, as rupee has 
become an English one, It is the unit used throughost the book, and to it all the currency is 
referred (p. 18). By it is meant the Siamese money known universally by that name (le tical 
est une monnaie aamoie d’ argent, p, 18). 

Resides the statements thus collected, thero are several others directly giving the inter- 
relations of the terms for currency and weights, especially at pp. 18, 22, 27, 60, 75, 132, 172, 
197, 223, 248 £,, 265, 272 and 329; and from the whole we can fairly make out the following 
tables for 1882-3, in complete confirmation of what has already been written in this Section. 


4 sling or chi are 1 tical 

4 tical » 1 damling 
20 damling —,, ‘11 eattio 
50 cattie » 1 pikul 


(16 tael are 1 cattie) 
20 cattie , 1 moun 
5 mun, 1 pikul 
(10 tael are 1 barre) 
160 barre , 1 pikul 
CO, — Relative French and Shan Weights. 


1 cattie is 600 grammen 
1 pikul ,, 60 kilogrammes 

At p. 329 M, Aymonier mentions that besides the British money, the fiéps already noted, 
there are carrent in the country he traversed “les at ef les fai ow sous siamois,” The fai is obvi- 
ously the “* phailung™ or p‘é of the Siamese, and as to at, it has been above noted (anfe, p. 6, 
n. 44) that Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 141, gives it as the equivalent of the pf. But I find 
in the Reportof Mr. T, H. Lyle on the Trade of Miing Nan for 1896° that the scale runs thus :— 

2 lat are 1 at 
Zai , Ips 
Z pd , songp’s 

The Report in question is so much to the point as regards the present enquiry that I give 
it bere in fall: — 

“The country is undoubtedly under the disadvantages which the lack of a medium of 
exchange entaila, Money is scarce, more especially small change, and so unaccustomed are the 
inhabitants of this district to the usage of money that of the four denominations of Siamese 

" Cushing, Shim Dict. p. 253, 0.¢, tip. An Eastern Shan settled at Maulmain gave me the word as tyap. Cj. 
Shin Hip and kyép — Burmese kyat (kyép), Cushing, op, cit, pp. 63, 87, 
® Rangoon Garetia, 27th Sept. 1297, p. 168 f. 
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copper coin, namely, the lof (half att), the aif, the pai (two atiz) and the songpat (four atts), 
the firat two only are current, the pat and songpai being refosed in the native market with 
cautious suspicion. The coins current in Nan are the rupee, with its factors the four and 
two-anna silver pieces, and Siamese copper coins, the aft and half att or lot. 


“ For the four-anna and two-anna pieces the absence of small change has slasesanvadia 
tious value, which is somewhat confusing toa new-comer, The rapee is recognized in Siam as 
equivalent to 48 atts or decimal 75 of a tical. Under these circumstances the two-anna piece 
equals six atts and the four-anna piece equals 12 ais. In Nan, however, whilat the rupee is still 
recognized as equivalent to 48 atts the two-anna and four-anna piece are given a value of 7 and 
14 utis respectively. Consequently, whereas in Chiengmnai there are eight two-anna pieces 
to the rupee, in Nan one can only obtain seven two-anna pieces, or three-and-a-half fonr-anna 
pieces for the same coin, There is thoss loss in purchasing value of 124 per cent. on every 
rupee expended in the native market, though on the other hand any one importing and makiny 
sole use of small coin would be the gainer to a similar extent. 


“ This system holds good also in Phre, It appears to have arisen from the former scarcity 
or absence of small change combined with the easily satisfied needs of the people, which enable 
them to buy and sell their necessities in diminativg quantities. 

“ One or two proclamations have been issned requiring the people to give eight two-anna 
pieces to the rupee, and to regard the two-anna piece as of six af/s value; but, in spite of 
penalties held out to the disobedient, the old order prevails, and any abarapt to insist upon the 
normal rate is met with the unanswerable argament ‘it is not the custom.’” 
| The above Meport makes clear an otherwise inexplicable statement as to British coinage 

made to me by a peasant settled at Lényi to the Mergui District, who stated that he came 
from Bankok, and was what the Burmese call a Yéd*iya (Ayuthia) Shan, i. ¢., 0 Siamese. 
This man’s table of British money in his own language was given this : — 





4 Siamese Version of British Coinage, 





Siamese sdb’ a 





















English, 
Terma, Sense, 

1 anna sam by 4!0 a we Stee | Pick 

? annas ... a fuang ... 7a 3 | & fllang 

oy ee kaubya ie «| 9 pice 

4 4» ‘ salung ... be iat | & salung 

Sb 5 a saliingsambya oo. oe | @ Salling and 3 pice 

GW a saliingfinng  .. mtr | # saliing and a filang 

a = ‘at saliingkaubya sé .| & salting and 9 pice 

Big : s songsalung .,. w| 2 salting 

: singsaliingsambyai .,. .-| 2 saliing and 3 pice 
es singsaliingfiang .,. -..,| 2 salting and a fdang 
ll» singsalingkanbya ... ..,| 2 saliing and 9 pice 
i | ee an samealing  .,. es 3 salung 
a a et samasliingsambyé ... .,.| 3 saliing and 3 pice 
i4 . ne samealiingfiang ,., 8 saling ond as fiang 
i aren samsaliingkanbyl ... ...| 3 saliing and 9 pice 








+ Byd in pooperiy'a cowris in Glamese: aed anle, G: but it commonly Urinese numeral 
coefiicient for copper monay, Fe. is also weed as the 5 
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It is obvious that this man’s knowledge of British coinage in Siamese territory must have 
been picked up in the places in which it ia carrent, ¢. 4, in the Siamese Shin States, where the 
dt and dt are practically the only recognised native copper carrency, and where the small 
British silver, viz., the two and fuar-anns pieces, would be known in terms of the la and at. 
Now, if the dt ran 48 to the rupee, 3 dt will make one anna, and no doubt that fact was in the 
man’s mind, when describing the anna as being of three “byd" or * copper pieces,” the term 
‘yd being borrowed from the surrounding Burmese idiom, 


A correspondent of the Raxzoon Gazette (22nd November 1997, p. 20) dating from rural 
Siam (apparently from a Siamese Shiin State, for he notes that rupees and British small silver 
are current together with Siamese money) gives the following account of a village computa- 
tion of a simple sum in British currency :— 

“ Arithmetic seems to be unknown, A man once had to add Ra. 234-14-0 to Rs, 165-2-0. 
He could not do it; neither could any of the ‘clever’ men in the village whose aid had been 
iuveked. Finally a baba — father Chinese, mother Siamese — turned up. He was asked and 
correctly did the addition. His method was interesting, and I giveit. He placed two rupees on 
the ground to represent handreds of the Ra, 234-14-0. Then another rupee to represent the 
single hundred in Rs. 165-2-0, making three rupees, representing three hundreds on the gromnd, 
He next placed nine eight-anna bits to represent the tens of the 34 and 63. Then came nine 
four-anna bits for the 4 and 6 of the units. He knew that 14 annas and two annas made a 
rupee. He therefore added a four-anna bit to the nine already placed on the ground. These 
he took away ss representing one ten, and added an eight-ansa bit to the nine olready placed. 
This gave ten eight-anna bits representing 100 rapees. Sweeping these away, he added a rupee 
to the three originally referred to, and announced the result aa Re. 400 to an astonished anid 
wouder-strock crowd. Needless togay that Check Te was from thatday forward a man of some 
consequence in the village," 

The method of addition above quoted evidently struck the writer as something strange, but 
the explanation is simple enough. The “ Baba" had clearly been taught the use of the Chinese 
abacus (mesnpan),'! and, being without the instrument, improvised one out of the British 
coins available on the spot. 


The above problem, as worked out on the system of the Chinese abacus, can be stated na 
follows, in order ty shew to « person trained to Earopeau mathematics the process of reasoning 
followed by the “ Baba " :— 


Leta = 100: = 10:¢ = 1: lid mae 

Add 2a, 3h, 4c, 14d to a, 65, Se, 22; and state the result in figures, 

Then 2a -- a = da: 3b + 6b = Ob: 4e + be = Oe: Bl + D4 = 16d = ¢, 
Then 9¢-++ ¢ = ]0e = 6: 9b + 6 = 106 = a: Ba + a = 4a = 400, Q.E.D, 


A Burman" (or for that matter, a modern Tibetan, an ancient inhabitant of India, or a 
modern [ndinn astrologer) would have tackled the problem thus, writing on sand, or on a 
sanded board, beginning with the large figures, and rubbing ont and substituting as he pro- 
cecded, precisely as did the “ Baba.” 


Problem: add Rs, 234-14 to Rs. 165-2. 
Write... ...... 34 
163 
Ht Pronounced siupon to me by a Southern Chinese, See Terrien de la Couperin, (ll Numerals and the 
Swasjanin China, passim > Knott, dbecus, Jd, 5,, Japan, Vol. XIV. p, 19 f.: La Loubtre, Siam, E, T., p. 182, 
1! See present writer's article on Burmese Arithmetic, ants, Vo!, XX. p, 53 &. 
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24. 1= 53, thereforo wnite ......... 334 


65 

3 +. 6 = 9, therefore write sus. 394 
o 

4+ 5 = 9, therefore write ......... 399 


Now because 2+ 14 = 16 = Re, 1, add 399 and I. 
Write... Fd 
1 
9 +. 1 = 10, therefore write 390 
1 
9 + 1= 10, therefore write 300 
1 
34-l= 4, therefore write 400, Ans. Ha, 400. 

I may mention here! that this process is really natural mental arithmetic, and is 
that followed by bank clerks all over Europe, when rnupning op accounts in books. It can 
with practice be gone throngh with extreme rapidity and accuracy, In ancient India the 
written process made a nearer approach to the mental than is possible with the modern system 
of denoting numerals, because the ancient people did not express valoe by position, but by 
signs, and so wrote as they spoke and thought, and as all Europeans still speak and think, 

The same writer goes on to say, Rangoon Gasette, loc. cit., that :— 

“ "The Siamese do not write Ba. A. P.as wedo. The best explanation I can give of 





From A to E‘ tam loongs’ are placed, One tam loong=4rupece. At B ‘changs’ are 
placed. One chang = 20 rupees. From F to C rupees, At G fonr-onna pieces. At D pice, 
And at H two-anna pieces. Thus ; 

- 





would read: 3 tam loongs, 7 changs, 15 rupees, 6annas (4 and 2), and 3 pice, or Rs. 167-0-3.” 


These statements do not, however, work out as the writer makes them, for two reasons, 
Assuming that the tickal and its paris bave already been superseded by the rupee and its 
parts, — a fact of great importance to the present enquiry —, the “tam loong” = the Siamese 
tael — 4 rupees, as stated, but the chang — the Siamese catty = 20 taels = therefore, 90, not 
20, rupees. Secondly, in the figured diagram the parts of the rupee are wrongly stated for 
the total required, and for the lower ciphers 2, 4, and 3 we should read 1,1, and 1, and for 
“3 pice” we should read “3 pie.” 5 2’. g., the total according to the diagram works ont to 


"48 Seo onde, Vol. XX. p. 8. 
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Rs, 538-4-94 and not to Rs. 167-6-3, as stated, The proper diagram for Ra, 167-6-3 is as 
follows :— 





Now, eliminating the errors from the statement, we can perceive that it provides an 

exceodingly valuable form of improvised abacus for computing money. Thus, taking 
the ropee as the unit, we get sis 

@ = ching, catty = 205; 

é = tamiiing, tael = 4¢: 

¢=rope=J], 

c¢ = 4/;d = 4-anna piece: 

d = le; ¢ = Danna piece: 

e=8/; f =1 piece. 
Then the abacus diagram, as made out by the Siamese, runs thos, for # sum of Rs. 167-6-3:-— 





a 
th 
b ec 
e d 
f 


And it would read thes:— 
2a = 406 = 160c = Rs, 160 
b= tem 4 
3c = $= 3 








“d= l/te= 4 
e= jd= 18 = 2 
f= 1) = 3 
Ra, 167-63 
(To be confinuad,) 
4 Thus, ; en oe 7 ar 
7 cnttion ... Ika, 560 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY SIR J, M. CAMPBELL, K.O.LE., LC.s, 
(Continued from Vol, XXPI, p, 804.) 
1. The Features, Character, and Mode of Living of Spirits, 


In Western India, most spirits ara believed to have their legs turned back or crooked, 
their hair loose, and in some cases on end.*! Many are lean and ugly, and many are supposed 
to be green or, like English fairies.™ to wear green. Some are white, like Mutya, the spirit of a 
Brahman lad, and a few are black, like K Afri, the spirit of a murdered negro. Wétal, the chief 
of spirits, is green, and rides a green horse. The Konkan female spirit Hédali wears o yellow 
robe and bodice, and lets her hair fall loose, The water-spirit Gird has his legs tarned back, 
and the hair of his head ison end, In Bengal, Churail; the spirit of a woman who has died in 
child-bed, is fair in front and black behind; and hee feet aré tarned back.=? The Parsis have 
spirits whose features are half like a man's half reversed .™ According to Henderson,” the 
English spirit Brownie was half spirit half man, English, mermaids, or water-spirite, were 
women above the waist, and below the waist fish with fins and a sp reacung tail,24 


The general character of spiritsis supposed to be evil ; Suiits are spirita who are almost 
always bent on mischief. Satara (Western India) Mhirs say that all who die accidental or 
sudden deaths with unfolfilled wishes come back and plague men and cattle. Still, all 
spirits are not mischievous, and some of them, like Vétal, Bral iniipurash, and Chédi, if pleased 
or propitiated, are believed to be of great help to their Worshippers. Vétil is said to shew his 
devotees hidden treasure, and to supply their wants. 


The belief in the complete or in the partial good-will of spirits is widespread. Up 
to the eighteenth century the belief in a kindly helpful spirit called Brownie was common in the 
British Islands. About 1600, James I., in hia Demonology, describes Brownie as a rough man who 
haunted houses without doing evil. Some, he adds, were so blinded as to think Brownie made 
their house all the sonsier, that is, fatter or more prosperous. In 1690, the traveller Martin 
says, in the Shetland isles every family of consequence hos its Brownie, Milk and water are 
poured to Brownie through a holed stone. Brownie used to be seen as atall man. Since 1640 
sights of him had become race.” In his Journey to the Weatera Islands, Dr. Johnson (A. D. 1773) 





a the churacter and features of Gorman spirits Grimm sayat— They hove in them some admixture 
of the superhuman, which approximates them to gods ; they hare power to hurt man and to help hic, at the same 
time they stand in awe of man, boing no match for him in bodily strength. ‘Their figure is much below the stature 
of man, orelsc misshapen, They almost all have the faculty of making themselves invisible, The females are of o 
broader and nobler vast, with attributes rescinbling those of goddesses and wise women; the male spirits are moro 
distinctly mark ed off both from gods and heroes (Tewlonie Mythology, Vol. IT. p. 439). English fairies are said (Kirk in 
Napier's Folk-Lo re, p.20; Dalyell’s Darker Superstilions of Scotland, p. 535) to be astral spirits between engels 
and bumans, In looks and ways they are like tiny men and women, They are merry, and dance decked in creen. 
They marry, have children, and die; they can be visible or invisible at Pleasure ; they live in the ground ani 
unseen; thay coustantly wait oo men; they are fond of human children, and. carry them away, anil sometimes 
women. They milk estile, and shoot people with fint-head arrows, of which ot the same time fairics themselves 
ttandinawe. According to ir Walter Scott (Dumonolazy and Witchers/t, pp. 160, 452: Border Minstreley, p. 461), 
English Woodland spirits are kindly but mischievous, Soottish Moorland spirits are fierce: and Highland spirite 
are peevish and onvious, As to their appearance Reginald Scott (1590), Discovery of Wiicherasi, p. 426, complains 
that some sitteenth contury English writers are so carnally minded that if a epirit ia apoken of Whey think of a black 
man with cloven feet, borns, tail, claws, aod eyes as broad os a bason, The Ceylon evil Spirit is bluck-skinned, 
large-eyed and loug-tasked; some of thom wear colours (Journal, Coylon Asiatic Souiety, 1865, p. 16), They have 
the worst wishes to men, and can be forced or tempted todo what any one wishes who has a charm over them 
(op. cut. P- 8). 

™ Brand's Popular Antiquilies, Vol. II. p. 479. % Dalton's Decriplive Ethnology of Bengal, p, 253, 

Block's Vendiddd, p. 81. Folk Lore,p. 248. © ™ Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. III. p. 413, 

™ Quoted in Hope's Year Hool, p. 1538. Compare Dalyell (Darker Superditions of Srefland, p, 520), Brownie 
is & houie-spirit who did much work, Foodand milk were set apart for him. Tho Reformation chained him np. 
Brown's Gaclic name wae Groagach (Notes and Queries, Fourth Series, Vol, VIII. p, 300). 
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says of the spirit called pier —" aiewayns a sturdy fairy, who, if he was s fed and kindly 
treated, would, as they said, doa great deal of work. They now pay him no wages, and are 
content to labour for themselves," Heron in his journey throngh part of Scotland, 1799, 
Vol, IL. p. 227, says:—"“ The Brownie was a very obliging spirit who used to come into 
houses by night, and, for a dish of cream, performed lustily any piece of work that might 
remain to be done. Sometimes be would work and sometimes eat till he bursted: if old 
clothes were Inid ont for him he took them in great distress, and never more returned.” 
Sir Walter Scott describes the Brownie as thin, shagey and wild, hating rewards. Scott likens 
the Brownie to the Roman Lar who was homan, roughly clothed in dog's skin, and, like 
Milton's lubber fiend, lived near the fire®? The Welsh farmer still pnts out a bowl of milk 
for the fairies Trolls or droiles were found in Scotland andin Shetland. Like the Brownie 
the Troll worked for man, They came to houses where feasts were held, especially at Yule 
or Christmas time.’ Shakespear describes Puck or Sweet Pack as another name for Hob- 
goblin, For those who called him Sweet Pack, Hobgoblin worked and brought them Inck. 
Puck describes himself as the merry wanderer of the night who jeated to the fairy king and 
made him smile, neighing like « filly to beguile the horses, lurking in a gossip’s bowl and bob- 
bing against her lips, or os a three-legged stool slipping aside from those about to sit. 
‘Coleridge (1790) describes the Devonshire Pixies or little Pucks, a friendly race too small to 
be seen, as before dawn in robes of rainbow hues, sipping the furze flowers, shedding soothing 
witcheries over their favourite poet, sighing with the lover and dancing on the fairy grass 
rings. The Phynnodderre, a spirit of the Isle of Man, was believed to help peasants in cnt- 
ting aod gathering grass.” Ariel was a kindly spirit, glad to help man, especially the weak 
and ill-used. The Ban-she or Irish woman-fairy warned Irish families, and corresponding 
family spirits warned Scottish families, before the death of any of its members. Another 
English guardian or genius was Billy Blind or Blind man's Buff," 


As «class, Indian spirits are considered unclean in their habits, and, as they never bathe, 
their bodies are said to have a peculiar smell. So the Marith! proverb rans : —Jé(hén shuchir- 
Shut pand dhe, téthén bhet wdli,— Where there is cleanliness there is no spirit. On the other 
hand some spirits are represented as specially clean and pious. Thus Vétil is very clean in his 
ha bits, and spends much of iis time in the worship of the god Shiv. The Brahmipurush bathes 
daily, wears clean white clothes, performs sandhya adoration, and observes all the religions 
duties of a pious and orthodox Brihmag. Similarly fairies are font. of neatness and cleanness 
of apparel, of strict diet, and of an upright life 


Cortain spirits were balisved to have connection with men. Thus the apserd or fairy 
named Urvad: was believed to have come on earth and lived for some time with an Indian 
king named Parorava, The story rans that while king Purarava had gone hunting he 
heard a woman ery, and,on looking back, saw a besatiful damsel being carried off by a 
demon, He turned, slew the demon, and released the damsel. Out of gratitude the damsel 
who was a fairy agreed to live with the king, with the condition that he should never come 
before her undressed. She lived with him happily fora year PSE which a son was born to 


a — — = a a Sm Eee 
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“2 Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. IL. p. 439. " Op, cil. Vol. T. p. 489. 

83 Horder Minstralay, Introduction (1380), p, 7. In Gipsy Tents. 

4 Dalyell's Darker Superaitions of Scotland, p.5%3 ; Jamiesoa's Scottish Dictionary. 

 Midtammers Night's Drewa, Act (11, Scene |. The word Pock is apparently the Welsh Pwoea or epirit, 
Compare Grimm's Teutome Mythology, Vol. I, p. 5M. In Hreeknock is a Cwm Paces (Coom Pooky) or Goblin 
Vale which Shakespeare is believed to have known (Vaughan's Poems, Pt. XVI, Ed. 1883). In 1603, imps are 
called packrels (Sharpe's Witcheraj?, p, 211). Grimm (Thafonic Mythology, Vol. IL p, 444) notices a division.of élres 
iute albe whe are white and good, and doergar dwarfs whe aro dark and bad. 

% Ronze of tha Pixies, Poems, Moxon's Ed. 1870, p. 8. 

™ Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. IIL. p. 415, 

™ Shakespeare's Tempest ; Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary ; Gathrie’s (ld Scottish Customs, p, 217, 
™ Scott's Border Minatrelry, Vol. IL p. 32. * Brand's Jopular Anliguilies, Vol, 11, p. a 
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wish?" Through her chosen mediom the mother saya: —“ Make an embossed golden hikeness 
of me and fasten the plate round my child's neck.” Orthe mother says :—“ Make a tiny gokten 
image of me and set my image in the ark alomg with the honse-gods.” If the mother asks 
that her image should be set in the ark the people say :—** We must ask the house-rods, If the 
honse-gods do not object we will set your image in the ark.” The house-gods speak throagh 
tertain men only. If s medium is preseut, he bathes, puts on a fresh loin cloth, Joosens his 
top knot, and sits in front of the ark. He drops incense on a fire to the right, and prays to the 
gods :— “Ged, come into my body and tell me one or two things.” Presently he tosses bis loose 
linir and trembles. The honse-god bas passed into him. The people eome and say to the house- 
god :—“ The mother has come back.” The mother (that is, the man into whom the mother has 
entered) saya:—"“T will do you no harm, I will do you good, Pué me in the ark.’* 
The people ask the house-god’s medium :—™ Are yoo willing that we should set the mother’s 
image close to you?” If the house god is willing the medium pauts:—“ Yes, seat ber close 
tome.” If the house-god is unwilling the medium says: —“ Pat the mother ontside,” They 
vay to the medium :—**Can we trust the mother will not harm us?” The medium replies, 
quivering and panting :— “The mother is good ; she will do yoo no harm." The chie# house. 
vod has ended and retires. The mediam bows until his brow strikes the groand. He rnises 
himself, A fresh shivering seizes him. He is possessed by the secend of the honse-gods, 
“Who are you P” the women ask. “ Bahiri," pants the mediom. Bahirragrees that the mother 
may have a seat in the ark and retires. The mediam droops till his brow smites the ground, 
He polls himself straight. A fresh air comes over him. He shivesa as the third guordian 
passes into him, The third guardian approves the mother, And so it goes till all the powers 
are asked and have approved. The image of the mother is set in the ark, The women 
usk:— ‘* What should we give the mother to ent?" The wise men any :—“The same as other 
ynardians —a«cock-and a cocoanut once a year.” The mother's worship is performed ycar 
ufter year, so long as her child lives. With her child's life the mother's immortality ends, 
Her image remains in the ark ; no offerings are made to it. The Germans have the same belief 
a$ Hindos. A German mother comes back to nurse the child, A hollow in the bed shews 
where she bas lain, 





(To be coutinned.) 
MISCELLANEA, 
FOME TECHNICAL TERMS AND NAMES IN accemia, and in addition to the curiosities of 


é 3 language thus created, there are many words of 
PORT BLAIR. 2 ¥ 
ia Tocal growth, invented tosnit local wants. On the 
Tue Penal Settlement of Port Blair being 


whole, therefore, the Andaman form of the old 
established for the whole of British India, every 


one of the many languages in that vast area is 
tepresented at the Settlement as the mother- 
tongue of some person of other, In snch cirenm- 


eae chief language should be established on a 


lingea franca. The langnage that naturally eng. | 


language of the Camp of the Muhammadan 
conqnerors of India, better known by ita name of 
Hindustini, Consequently every ome in Port 
Blair has to acquire o practical knowledge of 
Urdd, be he Englishman cr Borman, Tamil 
or Afghan, Lepeha or Gond, and one result of this 
becemily if that this language is current in 
every conceivable variety of corruption. It is 
spoken in many forms and with very many 





Camp Language of India is Philologically worth 


study, even as Pigeon English ia, amd with more 
reason, beonuse, being perhaps the easiest of all 


| languages to acquire fairly correctly, Ura has 
stances it was early found to be imperative that 


never degenerated into such a jurgon as Pigeon 

I propose now to give a few Port Blair words to 
illustrate my meaning. 

The foHowing words I have bear! even in the 
mouths of Burmans unable to muke themselves 
understood in Onda -— 

Bijan. — This mreans now a barrack for convicts 


aedistingaished from a barrack for troops or 


are ala» used for that purpose. It is reilly English 
in origin, and represents the word “ division, "* 
the corruption having taken place on vulgar Upda 


® Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol I p. 488, 
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lines. Thos, “ di" has dropped out, » has become 


b and the sh sound of «i has become j, quite 
according to custom. Originally the convicts were 
divided into “ divisions,” each of which slept in a 
barrack. Henmee the present application of the 
term. 

Tapu.— This means a convict “station.” It 
ia really good Urdiforan “island.” Originally 
islands in Port Blair harbour. Hence its present 
application to any convict station, inland ur on an 
ialand. 

Sikehan, — This means now cither the “ sick 
list, “or the Female Jail. [tis the English word 
“section, Originally the major division of the 


convicts: was into sections, of which No, XVIL. | 
was the convalescent gang, the sick and unable to 


do any or full work. The women were of course 


all in the Female Section. Henee the present 
double application of the word, kept in existence | 
‘ “The Belle,” after Belle, the daughter of a former 


no doubt in the first case owing to the likeness of 
“sitvhan™ to the familiar “etkmdn” of the 
Native Army Hospitals. 

Waipar.— The first Jail constructed in the 
Settlement was on Viper Island,so named after 
a gunboat in the last Century. It ia now dwarf- 
ed by the great Cellular Jail on Atalanta Point, 
so named after an old man-of-war, which is the 
Jail por excellence, much to be avoided in the 
eyes of the convicts ; the other is simply waipar. 
Other jails are being constructed at Minnie Bay 
(named after another by-gone gonboat), Pahir- 
gion, and Goplikabang (Andamancse word), of 
which the mightiest will be that of Minnie Bay, 
and it will be interesting to see what popular 
terme will be applied to them. By the way Gipli- 
and eecript, and the mame is likely to hare “no 
derivation" in daya to come. 

Dhobt, s wosherman, ond t&lash, search, are 
pure Updad, but they are two of the first words 


picked by Bormans and non-Indians, and it ia | 


enrious to hear them in the midstofan otherwise 
porely Bormese sentence. 


Pati Afsar, for “ petty officer, " is unquestion-_ 


ably referred by Native speakers to the pil, belt, 


they all wear and not to the English word. 1 


hare beard them spoken of simply as pétimdlé, the | 


men who wear belts, though in ordinary Anglo- 
Indian alang prtiiedid, translated into “ bor- 
wallah,” is the hawker who solle articles of 
female attire and familiar wants, and pattiodld 
exists for those familiar with the language for 
the belt-wearer, 7. ¢., the messenger or peon. 
Many of the extsting place-names about Port 
Blair are English, and the corruptions thereof by 





) eR eee ee ———, 


ing, shewing that striving after a meaning which 
is no prolific of verbal corruptions all over the 


| world. EL g, -— 


Parasu Pét. 
Navy Bay »  Nabbl Bég. 
Phomiz Bay » Pinik Bég. 


_ Harrict was the name of the wife of a former 
the names of Royal Ships in the last Century. 
Shore Point is named after Sir John Shore (Lord 
well was a fomer Vhief-Commissioner. There is 
also a large village called Anikhét, a conscious 
punonthe name of the daughter of a former 
Chief-Commissioner, who wasnamed Annie Kate- 


unfortunate mame, for the vessel is invariably 
called by the Natives “ Belly Juhiz. 

lated into H&thi Tapu. The stations of Nary 
Bay are all aleo frequently called indiscriminately 
China Bhatté, becanse there is now, or has been 
at some former timg, a lime-kiln at these peste, 
Convicts never forget a place at which there has 
been « lime-kiln: they hate the work so, So also 
there is a village called Chauldari in the South. 
ern District after a former convict “ camp" at the 


spot; but the stution of Middle Point, a long way 
off in the Northern District, is also commonly 


known to the convicts as Chauldiri for the same 
reason, 

Sometimes the Natives’ names for places are 
merely corruptions of the English words, without 
any effort at a meaning; ¢,g,, Ubtan for Hope. 
town, where Lord Mayo was murdered, and Hardé 
for Haddo. Port Blair itsclf ix always Pot Bilir 


| and Port Mount always Pétmét. 


RK. C. Tempe. 





EULA. 
Owe of the first vernacular words that the 
stranger learns in Borma is kala (written kula 2}, 


| aforeigner, It has always a contemptaous sense, 


much like the word “barbarian,” and ia applied 
properly to a native of India; and hence to any 
Western foreigner, when it is not likely to be 
resented. Itis traceable to Géja (Gauda) and 
meant originallyan Indian Buddhist immigrans 
from Bengal (Gaude, Gaur, Pali Géja). Seo 
Tule, Hobson-Jobseon, a. o. 
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Perhaps nothing would astonish the ordinary 


Burman more than to learn that the term could 
anywhere be applied to himself precisely as he 


applies it to others. But such is nevertheless the | 


care, for it is invariably so ‘used by the Eastern 
Shing (Laos) about the Mékhong (Nam Khaung); 


teste M. ‘Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, | ; 
cemoment de groe cnnvisavec des Kolas on mar- 


1395. The journey of the “ Mission Aymonier ™ 
about the Mékhong, especially ita right or West- 
ern bank, as far West as Kordit and as far North 
as Nawpat, was undertaken in 1582-3,- and the 
leader's references to the Burmans as Kalas are 
60 distinct that ] will quote all there are in his 
first volume, — the only one so far issued. 

Page 37.— “La population [de Baseak] ext 
laocienne avec quelques rares Khmére, Chinois, 
Kula (ou Birmans|.* 

Page 63.— “ Nous rencontroma des Kola ie 


Phou Dén Meuong] nom que les Laos donnent | 


aux Birmans.” 

Page 197.—“ Les habitants [d'Oubon] sont 
tous dea Phou Thais qui cultivent des riziéres, 
péchent et clévent des bestiaux qu’ils vendent aux 
Eola ou Birman pour les exporter ii Bangkok.” 


Page 233.— “On y fuit aussi (i Dhaton 


Penow) un commerce de buffies que les Kolas ou 
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Birmans viennent acheter dans la region pour les 
emmener @ BHangkok.” | 
Page 283.— “On rencontre & Nongkhal des 
Chinois qui occupent une qnarantaine de bouti- 
ques, des Siamois généralement venus de Korat, et 
des Kolas ou Birmans." 
Page 235. — “(Le Phyo de Nongkhai] avait & 


ehands Birmans qi sont détestéa dans le pays 
.»«.» Le jour méme le Chau et les mandarins 
firent signifier leur expulsicnaux Kolas qui furent 
attaqués Ia nuit suivante, a coupe de fusils ... . 
Ils allérent réclameran consul anginisa Bangkok, 


| @’od ordre au Chau de Nongklat de rendre justice 


aux Kolas, ou bien de faire expédier les aceusés a 
Bangkok.” 
Dr. Cushing, Shan Dictionary, p. 13, gives 


| “kerla:, a foreigner : kalAlam,a black foreigner, 


used generally of u native of Hindustéin becanse — 
most known to the Shins; kali, a name applied 


| to Karens on the mountains East of Toungoo : 


kealaum, a Siamese or Luos, also an appellation 
given to all who are under Siamese rule; infre- 
quently karaum.” ‘ 
So the opprobrious term appeara to be of 
mutual application | 
R. C. Tempre. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MUSALMAN TITLES OF HINDUS, 


There is nothing really MusalmAn in these 
titles, HKhdn, which means simply tribal chief, 
waa the usual title of the heads of tribes in the 
North-West Panjib. Within historic periods 
Afghinistin was ruled by Hindu or Kahatriya 
tribes, and many a tribe of RAjptite, Jats, and 
even Khatris still preserve the tradition of having 
emigrated into the Pafiijab from the neigh bour- 
hood of Ghazni. And of these aeveral had 
ancestors who are said to have borne the title of 
Khuiin. 

In later times, too, titles borne by Muhammadans 
originally were adopted by others —e. g., tha 
Bidshadh, Shdhaddd, and Sirdar of the Sikha. 
In wodern times Hindus gladly accepted auch 
titles as KAda Bahddur, etc.. when conferred on 
them by the British Government. 


The tradition of the Min Jiits is that they once | 


ruled in Ghazni, and that R&ji Bhimpél was the 
last ruler of their race there, This king came on 


(Patil territory), driving out the Bhatt! RAjpate. : 


Hinda and Musalmén titles on Native Chiefs, following 
in this the costom of the Native Governments. The Sikh 





| Another Min Jitof the same family held the title 


of Khan, his name being Bhindar. His Bott, 
Mirzd, succeeded to the title. Another ancestor, 


now known as Min Shah, had the title Shah 


eonferred on him by the Delhi Emperors. His 
real name haa been lost, and he is only remembered 
by his title of the Min Sh4h. His descendanta 
are called MAnshihié, and even now those who 
claim descent from Bhondar Khia would have no 
objection to the revival of the titl sf Ehin in 


) their favour. 


GUEDYAL Sincn in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





NICOBAR ISLANDS — LATTER-DAY FOLK- 
MEDICINE, 

THis is a prescription by a “doctor” of the 
village of Kenuaka in Car Nicobar, given on 4th 
April, 1896 :— ; 

“ Mix Eno’s Fruit Salt in water. Add to ita 
little powdered camphor and turpentine. Give 
twiee a day for colic and stomach-ache. Adda 
little quinine to the above in fever cases. 

Port Blair. 


the time of the free-thinking earlier Mughal rulera of 
Delhi. — En, ] 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE, 
BY E. C. TEMPLE, 
(Continued from p, 21) 
4. 


So much is said in the course of this Chapter regarding Chinese influence on the weight 
system of Further India, that it is necessary to consider here the Chinese weights themselves. 
Prof. Ridgeway,"! Origin of Currency, p. 158, quoting apparently Silvestre, Excursions ef 
Reconnaissances, 1883, No. 15, p. 308 ff., but in reality taking the whole information from 
Wade, Tew Erk Chi, Vol, I. p, 218, which again is condensed from Bridgman’s Chinese Chres- 
tomathy, a book I have not seen, gives the modern indigenous table of weights thus :— 
10 Te are 1 fén 
10 fén » 1 chien 
10 chi’en ,, 1 liang 
16 liang§ ,, 1 chin 
100 chins, _1 tan or shih 
For the above vernacular terms read as follows, and the universal Far-Eastern 
and Archipolagic modern commercial terminology for currency is reached, thus!’ :— 


li is cash 

féo »» Candareen 
ch*‘en » mace 
tiang » tael 
chin! yy Catty™® 


tan (shih) ,, piceul™ 

Tho modern scale then is practically almost entirely decimal, the 16 liaxg to the chin 
being introduced apparently to satisfy general Far-Eastern convenience commercially," How- 
ever, when and how the modern scale came tu be introduced I have no means by me of satisfac- 
torily ascertaining, but such examination of ancient Chinese weights as I am able to make 
shews that it cannot have been introduced very long ago, for it certainly did not exist, 
according to Terrien de la Couperie, atany rate up to 621 A, D. 

For, in his Catalogue of Chinese Coins, he covers the period of the VIIth Century B, C, to 
the Vilth Century A. D., and at pp. xliii. #. hasan elaborate disquisition on weights, based 
chiefly on the ancient coins still in existence, because of the muddle which the native writers on 
the subject have made of their identifications. His pages are rather hard and difficult reading, 
but after an amount of trouble that might have been avoided had the presentation been clearer, 
I have been able to put together the following statements from pp. xliii. and xliy,: — 

A. — General Table. 
1 chu equals gra, 406 
6 chu are 1 hwa F » 2&37 
2 hwa Te | ches e » 40°75 
i! Prof. Ridgeway is a Kittle vague in his transcriptions, #4. g., we have chi’en, p. 158 = ch‘en, p. 12, and liung, 
p. 153 = Kang, p. 150, 
18 Also t'ung and ch‘ien, Wade, Tru Erh Chi, Vol. IL, p. 218. 
1? Herstlett’s Treaties, p. B37 o. Soe also Stevena, (Fulda, 1778, p. #1, whowsys that the “gross Weights differ, 
more Or less about one per Cent " and that the “ Dodgings,”’ i. «,, scales, seldom agrea, 
™ Uaaally kin. 2 ‘This seems for = long while to have been fixed at 1b Ib. ;.n00 Stevens, Guide, p. 91. 
 Fized at 153) Ibe, av. by Treaty of 1858: see Herstlett's Treaties, p. 33. It was reckoned at thatrate in the 
ast Century; see Stevens, Guide, p. #1. 
@ ‘The modern Gang (tael), being abowtan of, 16 Liang or catty (chin, dim) oe aboot o lb. av, 


*? Terrien de ia Couperis is not certain as to this word apparently, fer om p, alii be has rendered the charuoter 
for this weight as tsa, aod on p. tliv. as iche, 


‘ms 
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2che are 1 liang equals gre. 97+5 
2 ling ,, lkin’ * , 495 
4 kind , 1 ynen mw 6 
oyuen ,, 1 liieh » _» 3,900 
2 lich ,, 1 hwan » 47,800 
B.— Special Ancient Coins. 
1 fun equals gra. 86 


Otay waireieL yng ter gt tS Rep 
20 liang are 1 iterary kin fF equals prs, 1,950 
2 kin ,, 1 liieh »s om 2900 
2 lieh 7 1 hwan eP " 7,800 


$0 kin FF are 1 kuin equals gre, 58,500 
E.— Ancient and Modern compared, 
1 modern chu is 1 ancient hwa, or 6 ancient chu, equals gra, 24:17 
_ 1 modern liang is 6 ancient liang™ equals gra, 579-84 
These ancient Chinese tables are of the first importance to the present discus- 
sion, because of the following comparison that can be made: — 











| = = ES a — - = = _ 


6 ywé are 1 pi 

2 pe» 1 mo 
(26) 2 mi ,, 1 mit 

4mit , 1 kyat 


6 chu are 1 hwa 
2hwa ,, 1 che 
2 che ,, I liang 
2 liang ,, 1 kin 3 


Therefore 96 ywé = 1 kydéand 48 chy = 1 kin. Now the chu is four grains and equals the 
Jéw or candareen, i.¢., the conventional seed of the Adenanthera pavonina, and the ywd isin this 
case, a8 we have seen ante, Vol. XX VI. p. 314, the seed of the Abrus precatorius, conventionally 


% Neumann, Tranalations from Chiness and Armenian, 1881, in The Histery of the Chines Pirates, has under 
ate 1509, p. 41, and also p. 124, an odd note; —“ A sith or stone contains 4 buena - 5 kuen 80 kin or catty, the 
well-known Chinese weight; a catty ie equal to 1b 1b, English. The shih could not, therefore, have possibly been 
a etoneorldite. He has, however, other odd notes 5; @ gs p. 22 (alao p. 102) ‘+ —" These (feaou fa) are large +. 
with windows from 200 to 200 tons: they are called by Europeans by the Chinese name, in the Cagton oerels, 
Junks- chuen is the Mandarin pronunciation.” But how about Malay and Javancee jong and pips 
™ Lockyer, Trade in India, p, 158 f., gives s table, dated c. 17, for converting Canton Weights 
weights and vice verpi, His tale is 10 of, 4dwia 5-29 ets. = 581-28 gre. His mace is 9 dwta 10°12 gra, 
several done by other Hn, Munot well be without ouch » Table, thoroughly exassin'd, in your Clone I met with 
several done by other Hands; bist all disagrecing, T calculated this for the Une of the Factory eee er | Ths 
weights are here moch bigger than at Amoy; where by the Medium of four different Tables 100 Troy, amount 
Tale &4, dm., Bc., 90., which at Canton is ET., 5m,, 7e., 60." Thatta, the Canton weights were then about ou 
larger than the Amoy weights, which woold make the Amoy Talo of that period o, 570 gra, and the 





ba. Od, to Ga, Od, fa, 14 per cent, in different portw in China Herstlett’s Treaties, p, 37 ., quoting orl, 
Papers, China, Nos, 7 and 13, 1970, 
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half the didenanthera pavonina seed. Therefore, if the ywé is half the chu the ancient Chinese 
kin = the kyat or modern tickal, That the kydt or 4df or tickal is the upper standard of | 
modern Indo-Chinese bullion weights and the yerd the lower standard we have seen already 
abundantly in the preceding sections of this Chapter, and a reference to Terrien de la Conperie’s 
work will shew that the kin Was likewise an upper and the chu the lower standard of ancient 
Chinese bullion weights. Given these premises the inference is irresistible that the modern 
Burmese Decimal Scale of Mi is merely the survival of the ancient Chinese universal 
scale, and as (ante, p. 2) the modern Burmese decimal scale of ma is practically identical with 
the scale for the whole of Indo-China, it follows that the Indo-Chinese populations have 
preserved, ap] tly without material change, the bullion weight measures of 
the ancient ase. 

The further inference then is that if the whole Further-Eastern System, from Burma 
throngh the Shin States and Cambodia, is traceable to an Indian source on the basis of a com- 
mon origin, the old Chinese seale is also so traceable; though here we should, I think, modify 


the proposition by stating that the Indian and old Chi sebisonaaedmapasnr ss 
to a common origin. scales therefore tra 





All the evidence available to me points to the overlaying of the Chinese decimal scale upon 
an older scale such as Terrien de la Couperie has extracted from the ancient coins and to the 
supposition that the decimal seale has been introduced from some outside and inde- 
pendent source. Thus, in attempting to connect the terms of the old and new scales, one 
finds that nothing is so puzzling as the tracing of Chinese terms from author to author, no 
two Sinologists apparently using the same system of transcription. Butif we abandon the 
transcriptions and make a comparison only of the Chinese characters for ancient and modern 
weights used by Wade and-de la Couperie, we shall find that, if we are to accept Terrien de la 
Couperie’s statements, apparently prepared with great care and fullness of examination of the 
details on which they are based, the terms used in ancient and modern times have entirely 
changed in significance : — Thus, 





Character. Wade's Modern Equivalents. T. de la Couperio'’s Ancient Equivalenta, 







fin  S*7984 prs. -  ««| fom 86 ers. 


oe eo-| linng nf oad oF ise oe liang OT 6 7 
on) chin 927744 rr ooh oan kin 1950 at 


{shih 927744 , ve wa Shih = 234000, 


Terrien de la Couperie himself te]ls us that the old liang and chu were about a sixth of the 
modern liang and chu, and this table makes the old catty (c4im, kin) about a sixth of the modern 
ope. It also makes the old picul (shi) about. fourth of the modern one. By the old jun 
must have been meant something quite different from the*modern fén, which, as the conven- 
tional candareen, must represent the old chu of 406 gre. 


™ Colquhoun, Across Chrys, 1881, Vol. I. p, 268, makes o disquieting ‘statement as to this, All the evidences 
goes to shew that whatever the catty or pound might be, the picul of China and all Indo-China and the Far East was 
the same, but Colquhoun saya, describing the famine in Yiinnan after the then recent war:—“ The scarcity was 
foarfal, the price being at times 25 tacls per picul (fen) of Yinnan, The ton is equal to 176 Chinese Ibe." If then 
he means by lbs, kin or catties, and his statement is correct, we have the disturbing fact of a double (pioul) (inn) 
existing in Yiinnain. 

m= “No, 1 Compradore" of the Indo-China Co.'s 5. 8. Kutsang gave mo vied voce the list from cash to picul 
thus: — man, fin, ch'en, ang, kim ond sidh an the terms used in the Cantonese dialect. All theea terms, except 
ch'en, I have found in W. Williams’ Tonic Dict. of the Canton Dialect, 1855, at pp. 274, 45, 231, 125, 441, respect- 
frely, ‘W. Williams givosaleo i for ‘cash’ at p. 23%, and tan for picul’ st p. 499. I have found also that alt 
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Again, us regards the introduction of the Chinese decimal scale, it appears in full swing in 
the days of Marco Polo and the medimval travellers, as recorded in two of Yule’s great works, 
Marco Polo and Cathay and the Way Thither, i. e., during the Mongol sway in the X1[Ith and 
XTVth Centuries A.D. But the money then found was almost entirely of paper,” in which 
tale and not measure or weight is the essential point in denomin&tions. ‘And it is to be noticed 
that Mareo Polo and his successors sometimes speak of money’ in the terms employed for 
enumerating the Army. This makes one inclined to hazard the conjecture that the Mongols 
introduced the decimal division of the coinage, basing it on the ancient decimal division of 
the Army, which can be seen from the following terms : — ) 

onbashi*’ decurion (on, ten) | 

yuzbishi centurion (ytiz, hundred) 

bing-(ming)bashi chiliareh (bing, ming, thousand) ur ' 7 

timin-aghissi chief of a legion (timdn, ten thousnud men} 

Now the notes of Mareo Polo's time (Vol. I. p. 378 ff.) were those of Enoblai Khan's first 
issue (1260-1287 A. D.), whose denominations were stated in terms of np grata a 
(1) tens of cash (fsien)™ 
(2) hondreds of cash 
(3) thousands of cash (strings) 


* 


™ Marco Polo (1275-92): Vol. 1. p, 878 #.; Vol. If. p. 68. Wassaf (1800): Mereo Polo, Fol IL p. 10. Friar 
Odoric (1820-90) : Cathay, Vol. I. p. 118. Archbishop of Soltania, (?) John de Cora (c, 1890): Cathay, Vol. 1. 
p. M5." Pegolotti (1500.10): Cathay, Vol. IL. pp, 280, 204, Ibn Batots (1348): Cathay, Vol. IL p, 

-Marco Polo has many local notices of the use of Paper money always introduced with the formulas :—“ The 
people are Idolators, burn their dead, use paper money and are subjecta of tho Great Kaan (Kublai); Vol, 1. 
pp. 108, 116, 116, 193, 140, 143, 175. Bat see ales ante, Vol XXVL p. 291 f., in Chapter I, of this work, section on 
paper moncy. 

With reference to Yule's specimon of a note of the Ming Dynasty in his Marco Polo, Vol. L p- 378, I bought 
OMe Fears ago a otiober of beautiful French plates relating to China from = Parisian dealer, evidently meant to 
illustrate some (f folio) book, though they have never been bound inte one, No. 65 is superseribed, like tho rest, 
“ Descript, gén. de la Chine,” ond ia a plate of coins and currency. Some Freneh hand hos dated many of theas 
plates “ 1785," but among the curious illustrations of “ Monnoyes anciennes nomméen Pou et Tao, Monnoyes 
incertaines ou ¢trangéres dont on ignore le temps, at qui ont ew cowrs a le Chine, Monnoyes auzquelles dans la suite 
des tempe le Peuples i attach? des idées méiées de Superstitions, et Monnoyes d° argent do Tibet (i, «., Nepalese 
rupees }"" we find “ Monnoyes de diferentes Dynasties," which aro illustrations of cash, commencing with the 
Dynastic des Teheon,” and winding up ‘ De Chun tchi fondateur de la Dyn. reguante, Da fou Emp. Cang hi, 
De Yong tehing Empr. regnont.” This gives the true date, for it refers to the Ts'ing Dynasty and to the Nien 
Hao'or titles of reigns of Shun Che, 1644-2, E’ang Hi, 1669-1728, Yung Cheng, 1723-34: seo Mayer, Chines 
Reader's Manual, p. 27 f. So perhaps the plates refer to what Terrien de la Couperie has called (Cat, Chinese Coins, 
P. vii. n.) “ the great work of P. E. Sougiet, Qheervrations Mathematiques, Astronomignes, Gdographiquas, et Phya- 
ques, tirdes des Anciens Litres Chinois, 3 vols., 1720-22," which I have not seen. At any rate the work is that of 
complete Chinese scholar, for, in addition to the other matters, there is an illustration of the very rare 1.000 cosh 
note of the Ming Dynasty of the ideutical iavue of that given by Yule, character for character and seal for seal, 

Evory character is transcribed and translated into French. : 
= T have here used d for the sound of ax in anrfml, 

™ Bee Yule, Mareo Jole, Vol. I. pp. 23,7). Also ante, Vol. XI. pp. 189 ff, 193 f., where an scoount of the 
military arrangements of Chinghiz Khan, under date ¢. 1205 A. D. ia given, based on the authority of the Fran. 
eh’ac-pi-ahi (1240 A. D.), ante, Vol. IX. p, 69, and of ‘Abu'l-Gbasi (1663 A. D.). Also Redbouse, Twrkish Diet. 
#,vv.: Shaw, Skeich of the Turki Languages, «, er, See also din Akbari, Blockmann's Ed. p, 233 f,, where the divisions 
(dominal) of Akbar's Army (16th Cent.) bear a remarkable likensss to the denominations of Kublai's note currency 
(13th Century) as recorded in Yale's Marce Polo, Vol, I. p. 378 &. 

@ Wen at Vol IT. p. 59, 

“ By the way, all Yule's valuations st p. 381 #, of the paper money in Marco Polo's time aro based on the 
aagumption that a“ string” = Kang = tae) = 80d., but from what Terrien de la Couperie tells us as to the lang uf 
to 620A. D. being a sixth of the modern liang of ¢, 80d., it would follow that the Mang of 1280-1300 A. D, might be 
anything between 13d. and 80d. Thin consjderation might reduce Yule’s enormous figures as to the value of Eublai'’s 
pote currency to more manageable amounta, 
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And in estimating the revenues of China, Marco Polo (Vol. II. p. 171 f.) expresses it in 
“ tamang of gold,"™ and Friar Odorie (Cathay, Vol. L p, 123) in “ tumane of balis."™ 

One cannot, however, lay much stress on all this, as timdn with the travellers evidently 
meant the abstract number 10,000, for we find Wassif (A. D. 1500) talking of “témdns of 
soldiers and féindne of ra'iyate," and Friar Odoric of “ tumans of fire-places, every fuman being 
ten thousand.” The Friar also tells us of a man, whose revenue wag “XXX tuwanse of 
tagars (bags) of rice, and each tuman is ten thousand.'™ 

Such being the evidence available, I leave this question here, and pass on to. point of 
ranch interest and value in the present argument. Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 152, 
following Wade, Tzu Erk Chi, Vol. IL. p. 213, points ont that the modern Chinese metria 
syatom, like that of all the Further Bash the Eastern Archipelago and India, is based on tha 
natural seeds or grains of plants, and then proceeds to talk of “ten of a kind of seed called 
jéa (the candarin).”” Here Romphius (1741) comes to our aid, as will be seen from his terms 
quoted uatz, Vol. XXVI. p. 316 f. He there tells us that the Abrus frutoz (i. ¢., preeatorius) 
seeds are mixed up in weight standards with the Corallaria pareifolia (i. ¢., Adenanthera 
pavenina) seeds, and that the latter ran ten to. mace (maas) in China, and ten mace to a 
“tayl." He also tells us that the candareen (condorius or condorium, as he calls it) is the 
seed of the Adenanthera pavonina, and that the “Chinensis condorius"™* of the Southern 
parts of China is rounder, harder, more solid and heavier™ than the Malayan variety. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the “ kind of seed called fin” is the Adenanthera seed, 
and if we are to accept the modern jfén as representing the ancient chw, then it follows that 
the ancient and modern Chinese weight systems, despite differences in denominations, 
are alike based on the Adenanthera seed. 


The mixing up of the Abrus and Adenanth+ra seeds has already been explained, anée, 
Vol. XXVI. p. 317 ££, and is to be seen in the following quotation froma Collection of Dutch Voyages, 
1708, p. 199. The quotation also shows that the Chinese were then known to use the Adenan- 
thera seed as a weight standard. “They (mixed metal Cash) were not then (1590) currant 
in China it self where the People pay nothing in Money, but with little bits of Silver, which 
they weigh against Conduris, or small red Beans, which have a black Spot on one side. "aT 





a Ada ee ee ee uarrative I may here make the following remarks, Yule 

sagaciously infers that by “fomans of gold"* Polo referred to “fomans of fing (tea ounce) notes,” and that the 
* ting" note was the equivalent of an ounce of gold, aa the ounce waa understood at that time, But Polo estimates 

the tdmdn in sagyi, and the saggio (Venotian) waa one-sixth of an ounce (Venetian), Yule, Mero Polo, Vol, I. p. 273, 
Cathay, Vol, IL. p. 207. The saggio was therefore equal in say 1275-02 A. D. to 76 gra., while scoording to Terrien 
de la Couperie up to 620 A. D. the liang (ounce) wos equal to say one-sixth of the modern kiaay of Chinese ounce, 
and was in fact about §7 grs. May we not argue, therefore, that all Marco Polo was trying to convey by tho 
expression saggic was an ides of the iang of his time, to which the sagyio might then have been the nearest equiva. 
lent in European money that his hearers were likely to understand? Grant this and we can aguin cut all the 
caleulations as to the real sense of Marco Polo's figures down to sey a sixth of the sums hitherto accepted as 
equivalenta, and thua bring them within reasonable limits, and go a step further towards relieving him of the 
(F) ondeserved seubriquet of Marco Milione, 

So fares I can judge the balis was e ting note (of ten ounces), but itisa very difficult word: see Yule, 
Marco Pols, Vol, II. p. 100; Cathay, Vol. 1. pp, 115 £., 123, 240; Vol. IL pp. 259, 36, 431. 

® Mareo Polo, Vol. 1, p. 169: Cathay, Vol. I. pp. 123, 153, Johnson's Jernian DNct., 1963, calle tomin 
a Persion word and cays :—“ A myriad, 10,000, Acumof money equal to 16,000 Arabio silver drachmas, which 
are about one-third less than those of the Grecks; also a #am equal to 15 dollars and ao half (7 10,000 cash). Dis- 
triets into which a Kingdom is divided, each being supposed to furnish 10,000 fighting men: when the city: of 
Samarkand, for example, thorefore, is put down for 7,000 tomdna, it implies that she holds 76,000 men ready to bear 
arms on the requisition of her sovereign, A large division of a tribe." This description seems to fairly cover the 
general caage of the word. It is called fomand and tomond in Stevens, Guida, pp. 124, 130. 

% Rumphius’ vernacular Chinese synonyms are tajontajo, tajoutajii, songsi, ‘techonsidjt, techongeidji, which I 
suppose tepresent characters for some euch word as chungchi or chung, 

™ This may account for the Jim being reckoned at about 5 gra,, while the Adenanthers seod is reckoned at 
about 4 gre. 

“ This, of conrea, is wrong. 

7 At p. 21, op. cit., the Conduri is correctly described, and it ia noted that it is called Bags in Jove, 
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Turning now to the countries south of China Proper, and confining the research to the 
modern money and weights, we find from Ridgeway, pp. 158 ff., who has followed 
Msg. Taberdier, 1838, Msg. Pallegoix, 1854, M. Moura, 1983, and M. Aymonier, | 1e85, the 
following illaminating tables as regards Chinese influence on modern Cambodian ideas 





Rae an Denominations. 
I. Ballion, 
10 tien » 1 string (tael) 
10 strings » 1 nén (bar of bullion) 
2. Account, 
30 Wi (cash) are 1 hon (candareen) : 


10 hon n 1 chi (mace) 
10 chi » 1 devh (tael) 
10 denh » 1 nén (ting)” 
3. Weight Avoirdupois, 
10 hon (candareen) are 1 chi (mace) 


10 chi » 1 tomlong (tamliing, tae!) 
16 tomlong » 1 néal* (catty) 
100 néal _w 1 hap (pical, tan, shih) 






money hither (Java), which in the Malayan Language is called Cag, in : ity, ond j , 7 

Bantam, and all the Isle of Java, but through all the neighbouring Islands. "Tis «littl thin plate made of Lead, 
are eee La eke pram. 20 brittle, that letting fall a atring of Cazaes, you shall break at least ton or teriye They 
are made in the Town of Teey ne st China, snd they aro bebolding to Wanty (F for Waaly), King of Chinn, for thes 
rot Of by en yin 1500, and finding that the Canase made by hia predecessour Hayien, Kise of China, went 
not aff, by reason the Chineses hadi so filled the adjacent Islands with thom, he contrived this brittle money, which 
his Successoor Homendon put forth, as it is pow corrupted. Jt hath -« four-square hole through it, at which 
foe Sates tyad tates no string of hoo hundred Onset, called Bata, ia worth about three farthie : 
Fee Satas tyed together make a Sopocon, The Javians, when this money came first amongst them, wore 50 cheated 


Hamendon, “ Kings of Chins,” are, I fancy, the Ming Emperors, whose Nien Hao, or Reign Titles, are Lung K'ing, 
1567-78, Wan Li, 1573-1620, and Tai Ch'ang, 1620-1, See Mayors, Chinass ler's Manual, py, | But in 

moat have Coes area treption caused hy the fall of the Ming and the riee f the Tsing Dyeasty (Ides eh nn 
mast have been some confusion as to who was “ King of Ching." Wan Li's long 


copper, and 1,000 are called aepaku, valued sf five ropecs,” 

88] to 1568 A. De rea ste P- 64. are described ancient Javan coins and Plate 87 gives several dated'hy natives 
from 841 to 1M A. D. a larga caine sridentiy pits, and in view of the information now given are worth exnairine 
They form part only of « large collection made. ™ The Chinese denominations for ten tncls. 


* Also 105 and 112 néal = 1 pical; and sccording to Crawfard (Siam, p. 516), 112, 148 and 150 catties go to 
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For Laos, i i. re «., the Shan Conny when mn di kaa Chinese political ‘Salient we 
see Chinese fidaciary influonce clearly in the following tables for “ Laos" generally : — 


10 hun (eandareen) are 1 chi (mace) 





10 chi » 1 Bit (tickal) 

4 bat » 1 damling (tamliing, tael). 
10 damling » 1 chang (catty) 
100 chang »» 1 bap (picul) 


And in the Snore’ statement regarding “the South-West of the “ieee (Laos), 
Bassak, and Attopoen": 
10 strings of cash (mace) are 1 denh (tael) 
10 denh » 1 nén (bar of bullion) 
Por Annam we have a most interesting table of weights in terms of the tael, there called 
Iwong and in translations a “anil” of bullion, while the nén, i. ¢. the bar of bullion, 
weighing ten taels, nails, or Ineng, becomes in franslations a “ loaf" of bullion, 


} luong eqnals } tael (i. ¢,, a tickal) 
bos » 4 » (lang) 

1 , (alsodinb) , 1 | 

i nén ee. he 

1 » » 10 » (ting) 


For Tongking in the last Century, there are the statements of Stevens, (mide, 1775, 
p. 129: — “Tonquin Weights. These are by the Chinese Dotchin (scale). . . ., . Copper 
Cash are the only Coins here : 600 great, and 1000 small, Cash, are accounted onc Maradoe.“ 
The Price of Silver is always variable here,on Account of ita rising and falling according 
to the Quantity bronght in. By this the Clinese make considerable Advantage. In the 
Year 1739 they allowed 28} Maradoes for 1 Bar or 10 Tale Silver, and in 1748, but 21 Mara- 
does, Allthe Mexico and Pillar* Dollars are ron into Bar Silver without avy Distinction. 
These Bars should weigh ten Tale each. , , . . Accounts are kept bere in Tales, Mace and 
Candareens : all which are regulated by the Price of the Maradoes and Copper Cash.” 

For Cochin-China generally Crawford, Siam, p. 516 ff., gives us information based on 
an Edict of 1818 A. D., which confirms that herein gathered as to the Further East. He tells 
ns that all “ the zine coin (sapeos), as well as the gold and silver ingots are strurk at Cachao, 
the Capital of Tonquin,” and from his other statements can be put together the following 
tables, curiously combining the vernacular and general commercial terminology already 
ascertained : — 


Ballion, 
} ingot equals } tael (i. ¢., tickal) 


4 el re t ee 
1 ,, (Iuong,dinh) 4, 578-67 gra. (i.e, 1 tae!) 
1 large ingot (nén, bar) ,, 6172-9 gre. (10 taels) 





4. By “string” in books is apparently intended sometimes a string of 100 cash (mace), and sometioes a string 
of 1,000 cash (taal). 

‘2 This maradoe is clearly meant for the weight in bullion of the dollar, or about two tickala, or half a tael. 
Now Stevens, (wide, 1775, p, 89, tells us that at Madras the “Goa Pardoo" and thp “new Mezico Dollar” were 
each of the same value and that the “new Pillar Dollar” was of but very little more, and eo we may fairly gather 
that the “ maradoe* was some local form of the Portogueso silver pardao ; vids Yule, Hobeon-Jobeon, Suppit., a, v. 

be rey i. cane ae 

* J.¢., a0 nearly as local metallurgy would permit. 
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Account, 
60 sapeks (cash) are 1 mas (mace) 
10 mas » 1 kwan or quon* (tael of account) 


2 kwan8mas ,, 1 ingot (tnel of weight) 

For the Archipelago there is a valuable contribution to mediaval currency in Groeneveldt's, 
“ Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacea™ in Indo-China, 2nd Series, Vol. I. p. 177 
Speaking of Java, the Fing-yai Siéng-lan (1416 A.D.) is quoted aa follows: — “In their 
trading transactions the Chinese copper cash of different Dynasties are current. .... Their 
weights are as follows: a cati (kin) has twenty taela (liang), ao toel sixteen ch'ien and a cl’ien 
four kobangs; a kobang ia equal to 2°1875 yen, Chinese official weight, the ch’iin is 8°75 fen, their 
tael is 1-4 Chinese taels and their cati has 28 Chinese taels, all in official weight of China.” 

‘Such is the text and there isa footnote (1879): — “We have not been able to ascertain the 
official weights and measures of the Dynasty during which the above article was written, but 
we have been told by a very reliable native scholar, that the present Dynasty has made no 
change in this respect, Taking, therefore, the Institutions of the present Dynasty (Ta-Ch'ing 
Hwui-tien) as our guide we arrive at about the following values :— 

A Javanese cati equals 1-12 kilogr. 

A hf tacl iF 0-056 Ld J 

A » chin , 00035 ,, 

A kobang » OO00875 ,, 
For cati, tael, and cA'ten the anthor gives the Chinese names." 

Ido not understand why the author quoted has not translated cl'ien by mace, when he 
has translated kin by cati, and liang by tael, for it clearly was the mace. In the first place it 
was 7, of s tael, and a reference to the previons and socceeding sections of this Chapter will 
shew that that was a macein the Archipelago and Indo-China. In the next place it was 
equal to “ 4 hobangs,” i. ¢., © mace, vide Stevens, Guide, 1775, p- 87 :—**4 Copang*? Acheen 
are 1 Mace (an imaginary Coin),” and Stevens farther shews, loc. cit., that the Japanese 
kobang (222 gra. gold and also silver“) was also current among the Malaysand was known to 
be a different thing from the Malay kupong :— “They (at Malacca) have no particular Coins of 
their own : some few Dutch Schillings and Stivers are to be seen: the Rest are Gold as 
Coopangs, stamped, ia 10 Dutch Dollars or 8 Spanish.” And p, 88:—*1 Japan Gold 
Coopang, stamped, is enrrent for 30 Rix Dollars, unstamped is do. for 8 do." 

This notice, however, plunges us into the Malayan currencies, but I will not pursue the 
subject further here, as it will be discussed in the next section of this Chapter, except to point 
out that the currency noted, though expressed in Chinese terms, ia not of the decimal Chinese 
ecale but belonga to the general Malayo-Indo-Chinese system ; — the notice is in fact merely a 
Chinaman's way of stating the currency he found in those parts, — 


. Far away on the other borders of the Chinese Empire, I have come across a curious reference 
to its influence on currency and weights.. In Shaw's Vocadulary of the Language of Eastern 

“* The kwon of 600 sapeks is tho “string” cloarly, and I gather (p. S15) that 2 taal of acooanl © 1 tuslor 
weight was = law merely made for the benofit of the royal treasury. v5 : 

“See also Linschoten, p. 44, quoted by Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. 7. Mace: —1598, “Likewise a Tael.of 
Malacca is 16 Mases." Yule also quotes, loc, cit., «, 9. Tael, De Bry, Indien Orientalia, 1599, Vol. Il. p. 64, to 
the same effect. 

Malay Dee, POM © Copper money, extimated at 10 doite or the decimal of s Spanish dollar; Crawford, 

: tet, 4. B, 

“Lane-Poole, Coins and Medals, p. 2831; Yule, Holson-Jebson, s. v. Carelesmness in Oriental words is 
eng in European writers. Coins ond Medals has Qho-bon and Ne-ben on p. 234 and Gho-hang and Ko-bang 
aE | i 

“ See also Lockyer, Trade in India, p. 69; A. Hamilton, Fart Indies, Vol. IL. p. 86: Chalmers, Colonial 
Currency, p- 882 'f. The story of the depreciation of the Japanese kobang in the 17th Century is told at length i 
Raffies, Jawa, Vol. IT, Appz. on Japan Trade. oe ss 





PRERUASE: Gs] CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE HUBMESE. ar 
Turkiwtin, 2. A. &. B. Pt. L., Extra Siceateie 1878, p. 69 £., it is Sauna that “tangah is a 
money of account used in Parkisthn, coudisting of 25 small copper ‘cash’ of Chinese make with 
square holes through them, called daichdin,” each of which is worth two pul, imaginary coin. 
The valne of the fangah varics constantly in the dézdrs, according to the nomber of fangahs 
that may be given for a kwrs,a Chinese silver ingot weighing abont 2 Tbs." and worth about 
170 Rupees. Sometimes the number reaches 1100 and sometimes falls as low ns 800. . . . . 
The Khisan fangah consists of 50 copper shuchdn, which ore slightly smaller than the Yiirkand 
daichda. Consequently a Khosan fanygah is worth nearly twice as much as a Yirkand or 
Kashghar one.” But at p. 59 we find ** pul,“ a copper coin, the 0th part of a fangah, which 
= § pence about; also money in general." This information is a little uncertain, but we have 
a clear reference of Turki to Chinese standards, 


lt is often difficult to determine the language or dialect that travellers across the Asiatic 
Continent are using, when detailing their monetary transactions en role, prices, and so on. 
Usually tholx attempts at describing the currency results in a jumble of terms, due, no doubt, 
ivi rs’ notions of making them understand it, Witness the following statement 
of Littledale, Journey Across Tibet in the Geographical Journal, 1896, Vol. VII p. 456:— 
‘* Theoretically the Chinese monetary system is very convenient: 10 fen = 1 miscol, and 
10 miscal = 1 seer; but unfortunately all payments are made in texgahs, sixteen of which go to 
a seer in Kashgar and only cight in Khotan, so confusion results.” Here fen is Chinese: miscal 
is Arabic and now Asiatic Mohammadan: seer is Indian. Apparently what is intended is that 
10 fén (candareen) = 1 ch'en (mace): 10 ch‘en = 1 liang (tael), which would make the Turki 
er to be a very different weight from the Indian sr, 





Mr. Littledale, following the example of many another traveller, sometimes uses (pp. 456, 
468) the terms of English money to express hia statements of prices and sometimes those of 
Indian money (pp. 469, 473). But on p. 473 he says: —“ 1 wrote, proposing to giva to their 
temples fifty silver yamboos (1 yonidoo = £28 or £9) if they would allow us to pass through 
Lhaza and go to Sikkim.” As regards the term yamboo we get an explanation from Dr. Sven 
Hedin's horrible Journey thronvgh the Talkla-Makan Desert, Chinese Turkistan, in op. eit., 1896, 
Vol. VILL. p. 365;—“He brought back all my money (Chinese jambor and Kashgarian 
fengehs)."" 


The yamboo™ or jambor would appear then to be an ingot of vilver about half the valuo of 
a kurs, and the remarks of these travellers justify Shaw both as to facts and to the influence of 
Chinese currency in those parts. 
5. 
Malay Weights. 


We have just seen (anf, p.53) from a Chinese account of the XVth Century A. D., that 
the Malay ponderary tablo of that period can be stated as follows :— 


4 kobangs are 1 mace 
16 mace ,, 1 tael 
20 tael p 1 catty 





0 7. «., the tanga ia the quarter mace, # Say c. 2 cattios (kin) or 30 tacle (Liang), 
" Apparently there is a confusion here between the pul of account and the pul (fuls, fale) a copper coin of 
6 ‘The word appears to be Tibetan (= silver piece): Terrien de la Couporie, Catalogue cy Chinese Coins, p, 2x 
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This is identical with the Siamese, i.e., Continental Indo-Chinese, quaternary 
scale, thus :— 


XVih Cont. Malay, | Sismese Quaternary. 





SPER SSE ee ee 





| | 2 fiang , 1 salting | 
4 singp'’® ,, 1 saliing 
| 4-saliing ,, 1 tickal 
er tickal ,, 1 tacl 
16 salting ,» 1 tael 
20 tael » 1 catty 


(2 song*pé are 1 ftiang \ 


4 kobang ore 1] maco ... «+ on 


16 mace are 1 tael ... zs wi ‘ea 
?0 tael at -J catty tnam oon Sia 
The kobang therefore represents 2 p‘é or half a faang, 

The above table applies to Java, and that there was no difference in denominations jin 
Acheen (Sumatra) up to ¢, 1833, or perhaps up to 1858, can be gathered from Thomas’ Ed. of 
Prinsep's Useful Tadles, p. 114, which gives: —“Tale of 16 mace or 64 copangs.” But his 
table goes on to sny “' Catty = 100 tales or 20 buncals (bingkal)," and he gives the weight of 
the catty at 2 Ibs. 1 oz, 144 drs. av, or nearly double the Chinese catty of 14 Tbs. av., ¢. ¢., this 
modern Achinese catty is practically the Siamese catty. The calculation also greatly 
reduces the weight of the tael below that of the Chinese tael (c. 580 grs.) and makes 
it only 148°2 gre. 

These statements lead to the consideration that among a people chiefly ocoupying a very 
large Archipelago a great variety in the actual weights of the standard denomination may be 
looked for.™ 

Such indeed is to be found among the Malay populations, making a study of their system 
somewhat puzzling and difficult. Thus, from the work just quoted, Joc, cif. we can gather 
the following table of the weights of the tael at various points in the Malay Archipelago sbout 
1833: — 








Acheen wae eee | see Bummten ww. | - ra. 1489 
Amboyna...  «.. con -MEOTUCCRS “cee uns | cee 45535 
Banjarmassin ,,, ». Borneo... a oo » Gl4°4 
Bantam .,.: at: o. Jaro ra! -. | oy. 3, 088 
Bencoolon.., «.  ~.. Sumatra... ©... « , 688 
Macnssar ... vad ss UCelcbes ... ap —- >» Git 
intel uu. ov os Sumatra ...° ... ~~ » 564 
Palimbong one -. Sumatra... .. oe) op, aS 
While for Cachao (Tongking) is given 590-7 grs. and for China 579°84 ers. (the uosnal 
standard). The catty is, in the Archipelago, no steadier, thus : — | 
Acheen 15 s: «+ Bumatrm ... ... «. Ibs. 2 or. 1 drs, 141 
Banda ai a .. Moluccas .., te alt ok Sele pre 
Banjarmessin =... © «4. Bormeo we ues dy Bg 54 


- 
= 
= 


™ Crawford, Jedian Archipelago, VoL I, p. 271: Marsden, Sumatra, evens, Guid } . 
Lociier. Trade le India, on: 42. c, 70, P i Pp. 171: Stevens, : » PP. al f.. 127 ff: 

4 There is more method in all this variety than would at first appear. The existing Singapcre bdngkal, or ta, 
of weight is 822 gra. and equals, of set porpose, 2 standard dollars of 414 gra. each. Rlatlisty ol thes tat ee 
ocopt that of Acheen, which is the only indigorous one, and that of Natal, which follows the modern Chinese. refer 
to the standard dollars of ¢. 416 gra, in some fixed proportion ; «.g., the Banjarmassin, Mocassar. and Reitcioles 
weight equals I} dollar; the Amboyna weight equals 1) dollar; the Bantam weight equals 24 dollars: and t 
Palimbong weight equals 2 dollars, s 2h ; and the 
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Bantam one one Pry Java = one one Iba. 1 oe. z dra. 2 
Batavia rr io a Java ae ant eh iH 1 fe o 
Bencoolen.,,. re | tae Sumatra as om 2am i 1 7 
Macassar ... oo or Celebes oon ane oon hh 1 Ti 5 rt 2 
Natal re] CT ee Sumatra 2 ae aoe fir + if] ; 
Singapore, Pr nha nih Straita Pe aan ama rT 1 ie a iT] of 

While for what may be termed tho Continental Malay and other States we find the catty 

stated as follows : — 

Malacen one ome one aes oan oon ome lbs. 2 oz. 0 dra. 12 
Penang he a i aoe aoe oo a a | fF 1 ea i] i of 
Simm oon ih in ee rr nee ere Prt nl ] ne a rh 11; 
China ee cr aes me oe sam ee ® Wr 1 Ls | 5 BH 51 
It is clear then that in order to arrive at any dofinito idoa of tho riso of the modorn 
Malay bullion weight system, wo must trust rather to the denominations themselves 
than to the actual weights thoy now represent in various places for various articles of 
_ What the denominations were in Prinsep’s time can be partly seen from the following 
table compiled on the information given loc. cif. :— 
kobang *~ mace X tacel X buncal ~ catty X pecul X bahar™ 





Acheen see 4 16 5 20 200 one 1 
Amboyna sa, in 16 1 sti =e one ‘os 
Banda... oes ne a une one 100 ie l 
Banjarmassin .., _ 16 10 he 100 1 se 
Bantam one = — date na 100 a l 
Bencoolen’. ... one 16 oe 1 ate = 
Cachao (Tongking) -af100 cash) 10 16 e 100 1 
China... = ee 10 16 one 100 1 ite 
Macassar sw ah 16 «=P 10 ae 100 1 of 
. Malacca rr eae 1 86g" —__t—*=.nw, 100 3 1 
Palimbong ... on 10 1 us ‘ist a sai 
Penang i cas oar ned ons 100 3 1 
Siam .,.. ese = —_ 20 - 50 1 
Singapore... - - _ ame 109 1 one 


As, in books, weights are sometimes stated in vernacular terms, sometimes in the inter- 
national commercial terms, and sometimes in a mixtureof both, it is necessary before proceeding 
further to give a comparative statement of the vernacular and commercial terms. 


sade table must be read “kobang 4 ™ mace 16 * tac] § X buncal 20 * catty 200 (x pecul 0) = 1 bahar: 
and so on, 

* In this case 20 buncals = | eatty of 2 Tbs, and over; i, ¢,, the Siamese catty; so that 10 bdngial would equal 
a Chinese catty, 

“It la posible that my rendering of Malay terma may give rise to criticiam, All I have to say is that the 
authorities on the subject never agree, — old or new, —owing to the great variety of dialects and the absence 
apparently of any standard diglect. I[ have before mo the Melayu Vocabulary, 1910, Raffles, 1814, Crawfurd, 1852, 
Swettenham, 183], Maxwell, 1682 Swettcuham and the Malayu Fecabulary give the vernacular, and even in that do 
potagree, The careiul Crawfurd varies in orthography in the two halves of his Dictionary, Sir Frank Swettenham 
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pitis, pichis ad cus ass »-| cash® 
saga aad oa ah fe | ratty, rati, also candareen 
kénalarl, kindart... a abe | candareen 


kupong, kiipang ... = wes -».| cobang,* copang, kobang 
miyam, mis = LA. ooo -| mace, mas 


tahil, tail one =e oT one hee tael, tale 
bingkal eT oT Pe Pt , bnneal 
kaif : 


pikiil _ ane as oe one picul, pecul 
bahar, bhiri «ss ass 2 nes = ee | «=n, bar 
kéyamw. eae wee ows Sess] = GOVAN, QUOVRHE, Quoin 





Having collected evidence from the XVth Century A. D., and in the XIXth Century 
between 1833 and 1858, and having arrived at an idea of the relation of commercial to verna- 
cular terms, I may now proceed to the evidence available to me for the periods between 
these dates and up to the present time. 





Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. es candareen, quotes A, Nunes, 1564, p. 39, to the following effect 
for Malacca : — 


5 cumduryns are 1 cupong 
4 cupong » . maz 


4 maz » 1 pana 
4 panal » =o tel 
20 tael » 1 eate® 


“Capt. T) Davis in Purchas, Vol. 1. p- 123, 1500, is quoted by Yule, Hobson-Jobscn, 
re. tael, to the following effect :— 
400 cashes are 1] cowpan 
4 cowpans ,, 1 mas 
4 masses , 1 perdaw™ 
4perdaws ,, 1 tayel 





® Clearly eo from Stevens, Guide, p, 87: —*' Their Money (Achoen) is in Mace and Cash; The Mace fs a Gold. 
Com, about the size of a Twopenny-Piece but thinner, weighing about nine Grains; the Cash isa emall Picco of 
Lead, 2500 of which usually pass fora Mace, but that often varies,7 or 800 ins Mace,” Lockyer has (Trade Trader 9: 38) 
1400 and 1600  Leaden Cash (i. «., pitia) per Mace” in 1711, and 1500 as “ the Number allowed rapa at " 
Hamilton, Rag Indies, Vol. IT. p. 109, talks of “* Leaden Money called Cash” at Acheen, 1200 to 1600 to ues 
or Masecie,”* Lastly Mandclla, Travels, 1639, p. 117, bass —“ By them (the Chineses) likewise comes the mosey 
hither (Java) which in the Malayan Language ia called Cas and in Javan Pity.” 

® Copong in Lockyer, Trade, p 43: kepping in Mareden, Sumatra, p. 171: bipeng in Eaffles, Java, Vol. IL, 
Ri a a keping, capang, kapang in Chalmers, Colomal Currency, p. 52 {. For other forms, see later 
on 

a“ Whatever this word may be otymologically itis the Siamese tickal hero in practice, which by the way is recog- 


nieed in Crawford's Maley Dict,, 1852, 2, ¢. tikel, as “a silver coin or weight of Siam, welghing 2254 gre, English," 
But see later on in the text. 


Oddly enough, «. v, mace, Tule gives quite a different rendering, usine mazes, cuptes and cugo, 
@ Paordao : see Yule, Hobeon-Jobeon, Suppit. «. ¢. 
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Toa Collection of Voyages undertaken by the Dutch East India Company, 1708, there is an 
Appendix (p. 245 ff.) to the First Voyage, 1595-7, “ Of the Weights, Measures and Coyn of the 
East Indies."’ From the statements in this Appendix can be worked out the following table : — 

A.— Malayan Weights. 
22 Tayels™ are 1 Cate™ 
B. — Chiness, i, o., Commercial Weights. 
10 Conduris (candareens) are 1 Mase 


10 Mase? vs lL Tayel 

16 Tayels » 1 Cate 
100 Chinese Cates™ w 1 Pical 

3 Picols » 1 Bahar 


Out of Lockyer’s statements in Trade in India, 1711, p. 42, can be gathered the follow- 
ing as @ table for Acheen : — 


A. 
4 copong are 1 mace 
16 mace ,, 1 tale 

B, 
5 tale are 1 buncall 


20 bnuncalle » 1 catty Mallay 
200 catty Mallay , i bahar=3 Pecull China 
And for Malacca, p. 70:— 
16 mace are 1 boncall 
¢? 20 buncalls) ,, 1 catty 
100 catties ,, 1 peeull (1374 lbe.)” 
3 peculs , 1 bahar 
From Alexander Hamilton, Appr, to Vol. II. pp. 8 f. of his Hast Indies, 1730, we can 
make out the following statements :— 
For Acheer weights: — 
20 bankaals make 1 catty 
For Acheen coins : — 
1200-1600 cash make ] mace 
16 mace , If tayel 
For Johore coins :— 
4 coupang make | macie (gold) 
For Java and Malacca, Aroirdupois weights: — 








* J. «., for metals and fine goods: 26 tacls per catty for coarse goods, and 14 tacls at Malacca. 
@ Cah, pp. 147, 157: cari, p. 198 (? by « misprint). 

® Bar on pp. 274, 2891, 283, relating to the Seoond Voyage, 1598. ; 

® Lockyer alwaya takes the “common China Pocnoll" at 132 Iba, 
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From Stevens, Guide, 1775, we get a variety of statements, and for Acheen the following 
table can be made out from p, 877? :— 
4 copang are 1 mace 
16 mace ,, 1 tae! (of Acheen? 
® tael » J bunecal 
20 buncal” ,, 1 catty™ (Chinese) 
100 catties ,, 1 pica] 
For Malaces we are given for avoirdupoia weights, p, 127 :— 
16 tales are 1 catty 
100 catties ,, 1 pecul (135 Ibs. av.) 
And for gold weights :— 
16 minms are 1 buncal 
20 buncals ,, 1 catty 


From the Durma-Malayu ‘ocabulary, 1810, Pp. 12%, we can extract the following tnbles :— 
16 suga™ are 1 kindari 
4 kiindarl ,, 1 miyam 
4 maéyam , 1 jampal 
4 jampal’ ,, 1 bingkal 
100 kati ») 1 pikil 
After stuting ina footnote that “the Singkal and méyam differ in some deyree from the 
words inserted as their synonyms,” wiz., éael and mds, it goes on to say;— 


10 mas are | tiiel™# 
16 tiel ,, 1 catty 





=e” 








8 Gtevens is here os pozaling and delightfol with hia Acglo-Indianisme as ever, Thos we have “A Dutch 
Dollar is § Tangoes or Schillings, A Tangoe is 6 Stivers or 3 double Keys or Cash.” The tangoe is a form of our 
old friend the tanki, vide p, 127 ?—" Goa Coins: 80 Leader (F leaden) Rees (reis) aro 1 Tango, § Tangos are L Parday 
of Reraphio,” The “ double Key” is a curjoms instance of " Hobvon-Jobson,” thongh not pote! by Vole, It is the 
Duteh duleltje of 2 tuyvers (stivers) known to Oriental merchants as doublaky in rarions spellings t Stevens, Guise , 
p. 127: Lockyer, Trade, p. 60: Chalmers, Colonial Currency, p, 382 {.: Haftles, Jara, Vol, IL, Appz,, p. clevii, 

"i The troe Standard of a Bancall is 80 Mace or Tale; although in Trade, Merchants make their Bunce! 
heavier or lighter, as they please, .... NW. #, — As the Buncall is bigger or lose, no must the Cutty be,’ Gp, cit., 
log, cit. 

"2 Stated at 1d lhe, At p. 12%, we have the enme statement, and then find Stercens practically copying Lockyer, 
Trade in India, 1711, p, 43, and saying: —"“ 1) Catty, Chinese Weight, is commonly reckoned 1 Malaya Catt, 
which makes 3 Chinese Peculls equal to 1 Malaya Bahar; in which thore isa Loss to the Buyer of @ Cattios, the 
latter being but 29316, Care muat be taken af this, it being an Imposition.” Care by the merchant, that is: and 
to the student @ waruing that commercial swindling bas at times to do with the reports as to bullion weights by 
trarellers. 

Stated aleo to be 200 Catty of Acheoo ™ and then called “one Behar Molay or 9 Peoul China.” Al 
2¥) oatties at Salangore (p. 12%), where Stevens tells us:—“ The Malaces Bahar of 300 Catties ia sometimes used 
in selling : and it la therefore necessary in Bargains to mention what Bahar you agree for.” 

é Hera, I suspect, used in ite proper senea of “ rice-seed." 

“ Crawturd, Melay Dict., 1854, has “Jampal, Javanese. A weight aod money, estimated nt halfa Spanish 
dollar, +.¢., 4 tickal,” The Vocabulary defines it os “m@ rupee weight,” Maxwell, Malay Minwal, 1852. p. 113, 
cays: —"' Silver coins used in weighing gold :— 

2 penjuru = 1 piah == weight 1 mayam 
4 piah = I jampal = weight 4 mayam 
2 j-mpal = 1 real = weight § mayam. 
ve Or tial, aa it is written in English characters, but fief i the vernacular. 
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The statements in Mareden, Sumatra, 1811, p. 171,7 afford the following table: — 

24 saga timbangan’? are 1 mas 
12} saga puku™ n do. 
16 mas » 1 tail ( = bere bangkal) 





Milburn, Oriental Commerce, 1813, Vol. II. p. 929, as quoted by Yule, Hodson-Jodson, 
4. C. nice, gives & Very complete table for Acheen : — 


4 copanga are 1 mace 
5 mace™ ,, 1 mayam 
16 mayam ,, 1 tale 
5 tales » 1 bancal 
20 bancals ,, 1 catty 
200 catties =,, 1 bahar 
Haffies, Java, 1914, Vol. Il., Appx., p. clzv., gives us : — 
100 Chinese kati are 1 pikul 
30 pikul™ » 1 koyan 
Crewfurd, Indinn Archipelago, 1820, Vol. [. p. 271," has :-— 
10 bungkal (here tael) are 1 kati 
100 kati » 1 pikul 
30° pikal® » 1 koyan™ 
In Newbold, .fecount of Johole (J, A. 8, B., 1830, and in Moor, Tudian 4 rchipelagu, Appx.. 
p. 70), there is information which explains much that has goue before in this Section, and 
indeed in this Chapter. “ After the adherent first particles of the sand have been removed, it 
(gold dust) is weighed into quantities, generally of one taal each,” which are carefully folded 
up in small pieces of cloth. These packets constitute the Bunkals of commerce... . . 
The Bunkals are, as in Sumatra, frequently used as currency instead of coin. Tke 
Weights . » » » areas follow :— 


= small saga (saga kechil)® are 1 large saga (saga besar)%? 





8 saga besar » 1 maim 
15 maiam » 4 tael or bunka: 
20 taels ay | catty” 
TT Tn Ridgeway, Criyin of Currency, p. 172. 7 Abrus procatori as, 


7) ddenanihera pavonina, 

“ The confusion here is between the genuine Acheen scale: — 4kupongs 1 mace, 16 mace 1 taal, 5 tacl 1 tiinykal, 
0 btinghal leatty, . . . . end the Sino-Malayan seala:— 16 mace 1 tael, 2) incl 1 catty. Milburn has in fuct 
stated two separate concurrent scales an parte of one, coming to grief over the fact that miéyam (mace) in used in 
cach though not to mean the sume intrinsic weight. 

" Also 27 and 28 pilsils, ™ In Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 170 f. 

" Also 20, 27, 28 and 40: but it is the commercial picul of 1234 Iba. av. 

“ It is rather late in the day to point out that cosh, candarcen, mace, tael, catty and pical are not Chinese words, 
nor even of Chinese origin, and represent mothing that is indigenous to China. They are Indo-European commercial 
terms, partly of Indian and partly of Malay origin, adapted by traders and merchauts to all the local weights they 
found it necessary to ase and to reduce to common denominatora for convenience of traffic. They are a purely inter- 
national conventional terms in China as in the Malay Archipelago and elsewhore. In the days of Crawfurd, Maraden 
tael and catty, were Chinese ; and the reason for my so strongly stating the facts in this note now is that I perceive 
that Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, 1802, acoepta the former view and bases an argument on it at pp, 170 #. 

® Crawfurd, Malay Diet, 1832, describes béngkal aa" the game with f4Ai1."" Raffles, Jeva, 114, Vol. I. p: B04, 
speaks of bengkals or iahils in referring toe remittaness of gold bullion from Borneo, 

" Abrus precatorius, 7 ddenanthera parenina, 
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Newbold adds “at Malacea 10 saga besar or 4 kupangs are equal to 1 maiam.” 
The existing tables are thus stated in the Singapore and Straits Directory,” 1863, p. 34:— 
12 saga” lomayam gre, 52 
16 msyam 1 bongkal ,, 832 
12 bongkal 1 kati n tend 
B. — Commercial Weights. 


16 tahil 1 kati Ibs. av. 2 
UO kati J pikul™ ,, ,, 135! 
3 piknl J] bhare ,, » 410 
40 pikul lkoyan , ,, 5,333 
We have already seen, in this Section of this work, in the’ table culled from the First 
Hateh Voynge to the East Indies, 1506-7, that those early traders gathered from the Malaya 
they met with » Chinese table of commercial weights as known to the Malays identical 
with that stillin use, We have also seen, from Stevens’ Table of 1775 and the Maleyu 
Vocabulary, footnote to its Table of 1410, notices of what may be called the Chinese scale in 
use in the Indian Archipelago, while Chinese influence crops up in the commercial scale just 
quoted as in use in the Straits Settlements in 1883, So it will be of value here to trace further 
Chinese influence on commercial measures in the Archipelago generally. 
fn Yule's Holwon—Johson, s. ¢. candareen, is given the gonoral Chinese-Malay scale thus, 
from Fryer, East Judies, for aay 1673 us follows : — 


10 Cash is 1 Quandrecu 

19 Quandreens ,, 1 Mass (in silver) 
10 Mass » 1 Teen (? Tnie) 
16 Taies w» 1 Cattie 


Again from a paper by J. Hunt on the Sulo™ Archipelago in Moor's Indian Archipelage, 
Appx,, p. 45, under date c, 1814, we are told that “the China weights are in universal nse 
here; the catty is regulated at 23 Spanish dollars, but they have particular names for the 
subdivisions.” We can also get from this source so essentially a Chinese table as this -— 

10 mobuks™ = 1] chuchuk = 1 candareen 
10 chuchuks = 1 amas = I| mace 
10 amas? = = | tne! 
16 taels = ] catty 
® catties = | babut 
10 babats = 1 laxa™ = 4&0 catties 
= laxas =] picul = (100 catties) 
Side by side with this there is given » table for capacities, which is Malay altogether :-— 
Half a cocoanut-shell = 1 panchang 


8 panchangs = 1 gantong = 4 cattics 
10 gautongsa = 1 raga 
2) mgas = 1 pien! 











™ So also Swettenham, Vocolwlary, 1881, Vol IL, Apps. on Carrency, ete. ; Maxwell, Maley Manual, 1882, p. Jal, 
a Therefore the aag4 =: 3°25 gra., and so represents the local eandarcen, 

™ The influence so far may be, and would probably be genorally called, Chinese, but strictly, I think, it is the 
rather than the other way round, 


2 I ¢., cash, = J, «., oly mace, 


| I. 0, o derivative of latvha == MkA, pot necessarily meaning 100,000 outside ide of India proper per, butany large 
pomber from 1,00 to ecreral millions, 
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Re tilted hitianial auadenkanicdiouppnbidhc deaelh Wailea Maheanbepieaiainiadiedmnniad 
for 1883, loc. cit., the weights for opium are given in terms of the Sino-Cambodian (ante, 
pp- 14 £., 34 if.) scale thos : — 

10 Tee are 1 Hoon™ 
10 Hoon ,, 1 Chee 
10 Chee ,, 1 Tahil 


Lastly, there is a fine specimen of mixed influence, Spanish, Malay, Chinese and Com- 
mercial, in the statementa for Manilla for 1775 by Stevens, Guide, p. 127, which ran thus; — 
16 Ounces are 1 1b." by which all sorts of Goods are weighed 
10 PT re 1 Tale of Gold Weight® ; 
11 » » L Tale of Silk and other Things 
ow » 2 Punto” of Gold and Silver Thread 
22) lS Cantty™ 
1 yy )~—Sso)Sss Mexico Dollar in Weight 
1 Manilla Pound” makes 1 {b. 03 dec. Avoirdupoise 
® Ounces are a Mark of Silver™ 
The existing British Colonial denominations for money, which differ radically in Penang 
from Singapore and Malacea (vide Swettenham, Vocadulary, Vol. II, Appx. on Currency, 
Weights and Measures), is a mixture of foreign adopted terms, modern newly-coined vernacular 
terms, und the real vernacular terms, — all applied to the dollar and its parts, — and of course 
is of no help to the Sargasso thus: — 


4 duit (} cent) are 1 sen (1 cent) 

2} sen wl wang (2} cents) 
10 wang » 1 soko (25 cents) 
4 suku » 1 ringgit (I dollar) 


10 duit (cent) are 1 kupang (10 cents) 


12} duit » L tali (12) cents) 
‘2 tali », | sakn (25 cents) 
4 suku » 1 ringgit (dollar) 


We bave now followed the Malay and Far Eastern Commercial ponderary terminolory 
from a mention of 1t by a Chinese author of the AVth Century step by step to the present day 
throagh all parts of the Archipelago and its surroundings oceupied by the Malays. We have fol- 
lowed it also through the renderings of it by English, French, Dotch, Portaguese and Spanish 
writers and observers, and despite the mistakes they are likely to have made and no doubt have 
made, and the naturally great variety caused by the conditions in the actual vernacular terms anil 
their senges, it seems to me to be clear that the main points have remained the same 
thronghont. These main points are just those that have been observed already in this Chapter 
in regard to the Far-Eastern Continental nations; viz., (i) that the Malayan and Far- 
Eastern Commercial Scales a6 such can be olearly separated from the concurrent 
modern Chinese Decimal Scale; (ii) that the Malayan Scale is virtually the same as 
the Far-Eastern Continental Scale; (iii) that the Indian and Far-Eastern Scales, 





" Guna. Focabulary, 1881, Yo, [L, Appr. on Currency, etc., only gives Aus, chi, tahil, 
™ Spanish. Chinese, i, «,, 10 ounces silver = 1 tael of gold; i. ¢., gold is to silver as 10 to I. 


* Malay, | Commercial, 
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can be stated in terms generally of each other, thus :— oa 





Ancient ST ite om 


pikiil,,. 


We have seen already how it is that the Far-Eastern Continental System may be traced to 
an Indian source, and it will now be seen that the Malayan System is traceable in precisely 
the same way on its own account. The tracing of the connection between the Far-Eastern 
Continental Scale and the ancient Indian ordmary Scale was effected by shewing that the 
number of conventional standard seeds in tho Burmese 46(!) was identical with that in the 
Indian pala, and that the So(I) equalled the pale both in practice and by etymology. 


The indigenous Malay scale is that of kupong, méyam, téhil, Béugkal, or Kkindart (sag@), 
knpong, mdyam, dungkd!, and we have seen how it was that the commercial tacl (or déhal) and 
the éingkal became mixed np in certain cases. The kupong in the Acheen scales took the 


of the Malays, being equal to the double raktikd of the ancient Indian jewellers, which ran 320 


Now thronghont the mad muddle of the Malay scales hore given it will be found, on 
close examination and separation from the concurrent and confusing Malayan versions of the 
Chinese Decimal Scale, that there is a clear and distinct method in the madness thereof, 
Confining ourselves strictly to the indigenous Malay scales, we find the Acheen scales of Lockyer, 
1711, Steven's, 1775, Milburn; 1813, Prinsep, 1833, to be the same throughout, thus : —~ 


Acheen Scale, 
4 kupong are ] miyam 
16 mayam ,, 1 tibil 
5 tihil ,, 1 bingkal 


SSS 


-. $20 kupong ,, 1 béingkal 


1” ‘This extended to Japan ; ride Appr. on Japan Trade to Raffles, Jara, Vol. IL, P- xvili,: —** In the beginning 
the returns from Japan consisted of silver and copper; and the former, being coined, waa received acconting to 
current valoe io that country, where the ins and weights go by the same names as in Chinn, wis., kutis, tahite, meg, 
and krndorine, Ten moe were worth « tahil and 16 fahil » kati.” For the trne relative positions of the inter- 
mediate denominations, see later on in the text. 


t The Airsha, through the isu, kat, é. 4,, cash, has become degraded to a Yarying and indefinite amoant below 
tho candareen. 
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For Malacca Nunes gives us in 1554 :— 

Malacca Scale, 
5 kondarl are 1 kupong 
4 kupong ,, 1 miyam 
4miyam , 1 paualé 
4pausl ,, 1 tael (biingkal) 
*. $20 kéndari , 1 bingkal 
Now we have seen (ante, Vol. XXVI. p. 318) that the ancient Indian ordinary scale ran 
thus : — i 
© raktikas are 1 misha 
16 mishes ,, 1 kirsha 
4 kirshas , 1 pale 
¢. 320 raktikis ,, 1 pala 

These raktikiis are double rakiikds, i. @., kindaris in general Malay parlance and the Lupongs 
of the Achinese scales, 

The common basis of the ancient Indian and the old Malayan scales is thus even clearer 
than is that of the Burman and ancient Indian scales, and I do not think that I could more 
clearly express the inter-relation and common origin of the Indian, Further-Indian 
and Malayan Scales than by presenting them, on the above facts and those gathered in the 
previous Sections of this Chapter, in the following form : — 

Scale of 320 Standard Seeds,* 
(Adenanthera pavonina or double dbrus precatorius,) 








The above table shews the upper and lower denominations to be the same in all the scales, 
but the intermediate denominations to vary considerably. By shewing the scale in the following 
manner the nominal relative place of each denomination becomes at once apparent : — 

India, Aa raktika 
Siam-Cambodia.., hain "oo seeds 1 
Malay... ene kéndar! 
Burma... tes pe 
ad Is it possible that poust ia s reminiscence of pala and b6{])? 
* Read this table thus: — raktikias 5 © mishos 16 » kirshas 4 — 1] pala — $20 seeds. 
* Le, the double raktild ; ante, Vol. EXVL. p. 718. " Le, the double yu! = Adenanthera pavenina seed. 


* See the French table given ante, p. 5: the Ain fe Undoubtedly the candareen = Adenanthera seed: cide 
ante, p. 5, note 34, 





oh tim Bo | 4 
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Toda: = as was mish . 
Siam-Cambodia ... —-pé «Seeds 5 
Malay ... aa kupong 





Burma iin oon mil — 8 
Siam-Cambodia ... filane isa os 9p 10 
Burma ss. o mat ie ele ee 
Siam-Cambodia ... _saliing \ ne 
Malay ... ...  miyam = ee 
Burma... +. kyitt any tet ee) Ge 
India  ... i kirsha = }yW 
Siam-Cambodia .., bat ion we 
Malay .-  -» tahil 
Burma ... os  béi(l) 320 
Siam-Cambodia ... _ tamliing wer _f 

. Malay oo» w»  bilngkal 


As I have shewn the ancient Chinese scale concurrently on p, 46 with the other Far- 
Eastern scales, it will be of use here to note the places its denominations would take if incladed 
in the above table. The chu would be 1 seed and therefore rank with the kéndari, ete, The 
hwa wonld be 6 seeds and would rank between the mi and kupong, ete. The che, 12 seeds, would 
rank between the fwang and the mat. The lieng at 24 seeds and ita double the kin at 48 seeds 
would rank between the kyd? and the mayam (and saliing). Similarly the yuen would come 
before the b4(I), ete, with 192 seeds, 


There is, however, & point in the Malay scales, weich requires reconciliation with the above 
facts. The Singapore existing scale (ante, p. 44) is stated to be ; — 


12 sagi =©6s are 1] miyam 


16 miyam ,, 1 bingkal 
12 bingkal ,, 1 katf 


By this, clearly only 192 standard seeds go to the bingkal instead of 320, But assuming 
the kati to be constant, 12 of these biingkals = 20 old Wingkals, 20 biingkals (or taels) being the 
old recognised division of the kati, Therefore, on this assumption, 1 modern dingkal would 
equal 1§ old bingkal, and 1} of 192 is 320, Therefore also, the existing 192 seeds represent 
the old $20 seeds, However, this is not what I apprehend has actually taken place, which is 
rather that the modern scale has been reduced to about three-fifths of the old scale. Thus, by the 
old scale, taking the standard seeds at 44 grs., as the modern one does, we get 1,887 grs. as the 
. actual weight of the old dingkal against 832 of the present one! There ia nothing surprising 
in such a local reduction in standards, and I put forward the above argument to shew the 
part played by continuity of thought and enstom in the reduction of the biugkal from the rate 
of 320 to the precise rate of 192 standard seeds. The commercial object of the reduction 
would seem to have been to make the bingkal equal the weight of two Spanish dollars (i. «., 
- twice 416 grs.), instead of the weight of three or three and a third. The resultant standard of 
192 seeds in place of the old 320 was found to be a convenient proportion. 





18 Bo aloo Swettenham, Focabulary, 1852, Vol. I, Appx. on Currency, eto, 
“The old Burmese 63(1) (and? also the old Malay bingksl and Siamese tamldng) moat have weighed nearly 
320 seeds of ¢, 4 gre, each = 1,280 grs,, because that gives o kyat or tickal of 223 gra, and the actual weight of the 
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the Johole scale for 1636, given above at p. 43, as recorded by Newbold, 





IL will re-state it here for clearness’ sake : — 
2 sagi kAchil (érus p.) are 1 sagi basar™ (ddenanthera p.) 
] Saga basar Th 1 may arn 
15 mayan * 1 bing kal 


This makes 120 kéudari — 6dngkal, which last is said, however, to be equal to the tael and 
is shewn as 20 to the kati; so the subdivisions, if correctly reported, most bave been some local 
eccentricity 

(To be continwed.) 





A LEGEND OF THE JAINA STUPA AT MATHURA! 
BY G, BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D., CLE. 

Oxeof the most interesting pieces in Dr. Fiihrer'ssplendid collection of Jaina inscriptions 
from the Kankali Tila at Mathura is that dated inthe year 79, as the characters prove, of the 
Eushana kings, which records the consecration of one, or perhaps of two statues, at the’ Sthpa 
built by the gods’ (thnpé devanirenité), inaccordance with the request of the preacher Vriddha- 
hastin2 ‘Taken together with the discovery of the remnants of a Stipa, it furnished an irre- 
fragable proof that the Jainas, as their sacred books assert, in early times really erected Stipas 
in honour of their prophets, which fact, as has been shown of late by M. Sylvain Levi even _ 
their rivals, the Bauddhas, admit for the time of Kanishka. The inscription also proved the 
great antiquity of the Jaina fanes at Mathorad, which town their tradition declares to be one of 
the centres of their faith. For the epithet of the Stipa ‘built by the gods makes it evident 
thatin the year 79 of the Kushanas ite real origin had been forgotten and a myth did daty for 
historical teuth. Whatever the precise initial date of the era, used by Kanishka, Huvishka 
and Vasudeva-Vasushka, may be, this year cannot fall later than about the middle of the 
second centary A. D, At that time the legend had been formed and the Stipa must have been 
erected several centuries earlier, 


The exact shape of the myth regardi arding its origin, of course, cannot be ascertained From 
the inscription and hitherto no allusion to it or to the Stipa has been made known from Jaina 
works. But recently, on going over Jinaprabha's Tirthakalpa, called also Rajaprasada, I have 
met with @ full account of ‘the Stapa built by the gods’ at Mathurd, which gives us at least 
the story, as it was told betweer A. D. 1326/18 and 1331. The author of the Ttrtkakalpa him- 
fap ti ee 2 

1? Maloy kachil, kechil means small: bberr, buar means great. 

i Extract from « paper in the Sitsungeberichts of the Imp. Academy of Vienna. 

a Eptgraphia bodies, Vol. IL. p. 204, 321 £- | ® Jour, Aslahigque, 186, p. 469 ff. 

é Since I887 [have provisionally accepted the indentification of thie era with the Bakesenvet. But, in doing 
eo, Letated that 1 was by no means eatixfed of ite correctness and sserely chose this, probably too late, etartmg 
point, lest I should be accused of placing the Kushanas too early, see the Fienwna Gr, Jour, Vol. L p. 160. The 
rousons for my dimbelief were then, as now, (1) that no early northern Indian inscriptions are distinetly dated 
acoording tothe Hakaecra, (4) that the later Indian writers declare the three Kushanas to be not Bakes, bot 
Turushkat, Heoent discoveries make the identification, upheld by Fergusson, Olfenberg and others, more aod 
more improbable, And M. Sylvain Lévi (Jour, Aviat, 1897, p. 1@.), arguing from a sew interpretatior of the 
Chinese sources, and the identification of king Mizdeoe with Vasodeva-Basdeo, bas now proposed to Gz the aoces- 
sion. of Kanishka before the beginning of our era. I fear, however, that the vexed guestion canuol be fally 
ecttled without further new documents, In the meanwhile'I shall adhere to the plan, which I bare followea 
hitherto, For practical purposes it makes cut much difference, whether Kanishkes began te reignin A, D, 79 oF 
eighty years earlier. 





— ei eee oe ———_— - 
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eclf fdrmishes na with the dates, on which several pieces of his compilation were composed 
The earliest date stands at the end of the ‘Satrn mjsyakalpa, with which the work begins : 
Seg ATS: Heras aafaas |) Yaa | 
‘On the seventh day of the month of Micha ( Topas), in the dark half, in the year of 
lastrions Vikrama, measured by the varpus {4) the eight and the Visvédevas (13, or V, 8, 1384) 


this portion of the poem was completed.”* The latest occars at the end of the whole, 
fol. 120 b, L 17: 
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“In the year of the illustrions king Vikrama measured by the nandas (9), the elephants 
(8), the éaktis (3) and the moon (1, or V. S. 1399), in the second (half) of the month of Bhé. 
drapada,? on the tenth day, a Wednesday,? #hile the illustrious Hammira Mahammada 
(Mohammed Tughlak, A. D. 1325-1351) brilliantly shone aa king of the earth, this book was 
completed in the town of the Yéginls (Dethi)." 


The Tirthekalpa, which is written partly in fanity Sanskrit and partly in Jaina Mabi- 
rashtri with many Gujaraticisms, gives descriptions of all the great sanctuaries of the sect, 
known to the author, and has been compiled, as he himself repeatedly indicates, from earlier - 
works and from the traditions of those who know the past ( prrdvidam). None of its numerous 
legends are therefore inventions of Jinaprabha. Tt also containg various, evidently accurate, 
statements regarding the history of his own time? and possesses some value for the ancient 
geography of India, on which aecount the Inte Dr. Bhagvinlal Indrajt_ recommended its study 
tome. What it says regarding the Mathuri Stipa ‘built by the gods,’ is as follows: — 


1, “Adoring the seventh and the twenty-third Jina lords, the refuge of the world, I will 
declare the Mathurakalpa, which gives Inck to good men.” 2, “When the teaching of Supar- 
hvanatha prevailed, there were two lion-like ascetics, devoid of worldly attachment, called 
Dharmaruchi and Dharmaghosha,” 


‘And these men who performed ansterities for one, two and three months by (partaking 
of every) six, eighth, tenth or twelfth ( meal) or by fasting for half a month, and who awakened 
goed people, once wandered to the town of Mathura. At that time Mathura, that is laved by 
the water of the neighbouring Yamnni, extended over twelve yojanas, a8 adorned with an 
excellent rampart, was resplendent with white temples of the gods, oblong and round wells, 
tanks, mansions of the Jinas and markets, and contained a multitude of (Veda-)reciting Brah- 
mans, belonging to various chatn reidyas!® There the excellent ascctics remained during the 
four months of the rains fasting in agarden filled with various trees, flowers, fruits and 

* The M5,, which I hare used, is Dr, Peterson's No. 1254 of the Bombay Collection of 1887/98, It reads in this 
verse erroneously, in the firet line MTTSATS? TATED, ana ip the second FTeaea e. 

' Dr. Peterson, Fourth Report, P- EXEvii,, gites bya slip of the pen Sathrat 1327 instead of A.D. 1399 as the 
data of the Apipibrihatkalps and states that Jinaprabha’s known dates range from §. 1349-1369, The M3. 
consglted has for the Apépabphatkalpa the date V, 8. 1383, 

* The wording of the text is here ungrammatical, because the correct expression TTT SEIT did not 
ecit the metre. 

* According to Dr. Schram, who has kindly caleulated the date, it corresponds to August 23, 1331, when the 
tenth Tithi of the dark half of Bhidrapada ended at 20h. 52 m, 

9 His aeconst of the conquest of Gajarie by Ulli Khan (UTlogh Ku.) younger brother of Allivadina (AllL- 
edits Khiljf)), which occurs ic the Salyepurakalps, has been separately published, 
0“ Corporations of Brahmans including adherents of all the four Vedas," whieh usually were formed and 
eodowed with rrittis on the foundation of Indian towns, | 
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creepers, and called Bhitarnmaua after obtaining permission to take possession, By their 
study, performance of ansterities, quietism and other virtues they gained the favour of the 
guarlian goddess of the garden, Kubéra, Thereapon she appeared ut night and said, ‘Wor. 
shipfal sirs, [am exceedingly pleased by your virtues; choose therefore a boon.’ They 
answered, ‘We are devoid of worldly attachment and do not ask for anything.” Then they 
preached the law to her and made her a Jay-hearer. Ouce on the night of the eighth day of the 
bright half of Karttika the excellent ascetica bade farewell to Kubéra as to their hostess! in 
this way, ‘O lay-woman, be firm in correct conduct and diligent in honouring and worshippiny 
the Jinas! Having kept the four-monthly retreat, we shall wander during the present com- 
binntion of the stars to another place in order to perform the concluding ceremony.’ She said, 
full of regret, ‘ Worshipfol sirs, why do you not always remain in this garden?’ The sainta 
replied, * The abode of monks, birds, bee-swarms aud herds of cows is not fixed, nor is that of 
the automnal clouds,” Thereupon she remarked, ‘Lf it isso, then tellme of some religious 
work that [may accomplish it; not without result is the intercourse with the gods." The 
eaiuts spake, ‘If thou art very eager, take us together with the congregation to mount Mera 
and let us worship the Chuityas.' She answered, "Lam ready to make you two worship the 
cods there. But if the congregation of Mathura is made to go, the heretical gods will perhapa 
raise obstacles on the way.’ The saints replied, * We have seen mount Meru through the power 
of the sacred books. If thou hast not power to take the congregation, then it is no use that we 
two should go there.” Then the goddess became ashamed and said, * If it is so, I will cause to 
be built a Méra-temple,!2 adorned with statues, you ean worship there together with the con- 
yregation.’ When the saints agreed, the goddess during the night caused to be erected a 
Stipa, fashioned of gold, inlaid with precious stones, surronnded by many deities, adorned 
with arches, flags and garlands, carrying three parasols on its summit and Leantitied with three 
bands.4 On each band were in all the four directions images of ive-coloured precious stones 
and the image of the glorions lord Supérsva had been set up as the chief one, When the 
people awoke in the morning, they saw the Stipa and began to quarrel. Some said, ‘This is 


divine Svarambhu who has the serpent Vasuki for his emblem." Others asserted, 'This ia 


Nirsyana, extended on the (serpent) ‘Sésha, his conch,’ Thus there was a disagreement with 
respect to Brahma, the lord Nara, the Sun, the Moon and other (deities). The Bauddhas said, 
‘This is a Stlipa, but (the image representa) the lord of the Baoddina.’ Then impartial people 
spoke, "Don't quarrel. This (monument) has heen made by a god; hence even he will solve the 
doubt. Let each of you paint his god on a piece of cloth and come together with his 
congregation. Whose god it may be,-even his cloth(-picture) alone will remain, the god 
will make the clotha of the others disappear,’ But the Jaina congregation painted a cloth- 
(picture) of the lord Supariva, Then all the sectarians painted cloth(-pictures), each of his god 
worshipped them with their congregations and stood singing on the night of the ninth (day) 
At midnight arose a mighty wind, carrying slong leaves, gravel and stones. It destroyed al] 
the cloth(-pietures) and took them away. Before its roar, which sounded like that at the 
destruction of the world, the people fled inall directions. Alone the cloth(-picture) of Sipirava 
remained. The people were astonished (and said), ‘This is the divine Arhat.’ That cloth 
(-picture) became resplendent in the whole town. A eloth(-pictare) procession was inetituted. 
Then the ablations (of the StGpa) began, To the Jaina laymen, who quarrelled about the first 
ablution, the old men [said], ‘He whose name, (written) on (one of many) name-marked ‘falls, 
Srst comes into the hand of a virgin, shall perform the first ablution, be he poor or rich.’ 
This decision was given on the night of the tenth (of Karttikn). Thenon the night of the 
eleventh, holding vessels in their hands, they washed (the Stipa) with milk, sour milk, gh, 
saffron, sandal and so forth out of thousands of vessels. The gods, remaining hidden, toole 


= —_—_— 





" This translation has been suggested to me by Prof, Tacobi, 
13 The Méru-temple is deseribed in the Arihataamhit4, 53, 20. 


1? Compare with thia description the Jaina Stipa figured! on the plate opposite pp. 314, 321, Epigraphia 


Indica, Vol. IL, aa well a4 that in the Acfs du sizidme Congres I. 0., Vol UL 3, opposite p. 142, 
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part in the ablutions, Even to-day they come in the same way to the procession. When all 
by turns had performed the ablutions, they placed (on the Stips) flowers, incense, cloth, great 
banners and ornaments. To the saints they gave clothes, Gli, sOgar and so forth. On the 
twelfth (might) garlands were pot up. Thas those excellent ascetics giaddened the whole 
god-honoured congregation, and, having kept the four-monthly retreat, having performed the 
concluding ceremony elsewhere and having made the sacred lore resplendent, gradually shak- 
ing off (the effects of) their Karman, reached perfection. A ‘field of perfection’ arose there! 
Then the goddess, who was sorrowful on account of the separation from the two ascetics and 
remained always strongly attached to the Jinas, enjoyed a life of halfa Palyopama, afterwards 
fell (from her station), was born again as a human being and reached the highest abode. Each 
voddess, who arises in her place, is called Kubéra, Protected by her, the Stipa remained fora 
long time open (to the view), until the Lord Pariva waa born, At that period the king of 
Mathura, being under the sway of greed, called the people up and spoke, ‘ Take away this 
Stipa, made of gold and precious stones, and throw itinto my treasory.’ Thereupon, when the 
people struck (the Stipa) with steel pickazes in onder to take it away, the pickazes did not 
take effect. The blows hit the limbs of those who struck, Then the king, who did not 
believe (that), even himself gave « blow. The pickaze flew up and split the king's head, 
Thereupon the goddess appeared and said angrily, ‘Fie, ye sinners, what have you begun 
there? You will die just like the king.’ Then they, being afraid, asked the goddess for for- 
givenesa, bringing censers in-their hands, The goddess said, ‘If you will worship the 
dwelling of the Jina, then you will be freed from the tribulation. If any one will worship an 
image of a Jina or a Jina temple, his house will stand fora long time; else it- will fall," 
Every ear the cloth(-picture) of the Jina most be carried about and ‘the sixth (day) of the 
pickaxes’!* must be kept, He who becomes king here, must dine after having set up images 
of a Jina; otherwise he will not live, The people began to carry out exactly all the orders of 
the goddess," 


‘“Onee the lord Piréva, wandering about as a Kévalin, reached Mathuri. At the solemn 
visit (to the Stipa, sndearana) he preached the law and made known the future experience 
of the evil period (disamd), Then, after the Worshipful one had wandered elsewhere, Kubéra 
called the congregation and spoke as follows, ‘ The approaching evil time has been described 
by the lord. The people and the king will be eaten up with greed; and 1 shall become 
negligent and have not long to live, Hence I shall not be able to protect always this Stipa, 
which is open (to the view). At the order of the congregation I wi ) 
bricks, But you must build outside a stone temple. Every other goddess that will come in 
my place will perform the worship inside.’ Then the congregation, considering (the plan) 
excellent, gave their consent and the goddess did thus," 


“ Afterwards, thirteen hundred years after the lord Vira had reached perfection, Bappa- 
bhattisiri was born, He also restored this sanctuary, caused the Jina Paréya to be wor- 
shipped, and had made groves, wells and store-rooms in order to ensure the coustant worship. 
Thinking that the bricks, placed by the congregation. ....., were being displaced, he began 
to pat into order the Stipa which was surrounded with stones. The goddens stopped him in 
& dream, saying to him, ‘ You most not open this." So by the order of the goddess it was not 
opened, Well-made, surrounded by well-fashioned stones it is even to-day protected by the 
gods. Resplendent is this home of the Jina, which is counucted with many thousands of 
images, chapels ... 005058 00eecde ce ‘ +S charming gandhekutins well as with (statues 
of) Chillanii, Amba and other (goddemes), (of the) KEshétrapalas and so forth,” 


M4 Jinaprabha, I suppose, means, that MathurA became a place where men could obtain siddhi. 

“ I omit the next following pentence of the text, which I take to be an interpolation, aa it interrupts the 
apeech of the goddess. 

™ This seems to have been a festival, kept at Mathura in memory of the ki. g's wicked attempt aguiust the 
Stipa, 
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In the course of some further remarks on various miracles or remarkable events, which 
happened at Mathura, the Stipa is mentioned yet twice. The first note says that Jinabha- 
drakahamasramage, performing austeritiesat the Stipa, built by the gods, pleased (its cuardian) 
deity and restored the Mahanisiths Stitra, which had been broken and mutilated, because the 
leaves of its MSS, had bewn eaten by white ants, The second passage briefly recapitalates the 
history of the mondment, adding that Amaraja, Bappabhafti’s patron, in reality made tha 
restoration which above is attributed to that ascetic, 


Like many other Jaina stories, Jinaprabha's legend of the Muthuri Stipa has so unreal and 
phantastic an appearance that, but for the note in the inscription, most Sanskritists wonld not 
hesitate to declare it to bea late or‘ comparatively late’ invention of the Yatis without any 
substantial basis. If we possessed the Tirthakalpa alone, it most probably would be doubted, 
if not denied, that Mathora ever possessed an ancient Stipa dedicated to a Jina. In the face 
of the inscription this is, of course, impossible and it must be admitted that a Jaina Stipa 
really existed in Mathurd as well as that a myth regarding its divine origin was current at 
least about twelve hundred years before Jinaprabha’s time, The case of the Mathurikalpa, 
therefore, farnishea another illastration for the correctness of the principle, proved of late 
yeara by various other discoveries, that it ia dangerous to treat the Jaina tradition with 
absolute contempt. We see here that even phantastic legend has a basis of real facts. A 
good deal of caution in the use of negative criticiam seems therefore advisable, 


It is, however, a very different question, if we may assume that the myth of the divine 
origin of the Stdpa, known to Vyiddhahastin and his contemporaries, was exactly identical 
with Jinaprabha’s tale. This, I think, is improbable at least in one point, The statement, of 
the-Tirthakalpa that the original golden Stipa bore on the mékhafds, cr bands, various images, 
made of precious stones, the milapadimd or chief imaze being that of Sapiréva to whom the 
whole structure waa dedicated, can hardly be so ancient. This description does not fit the 
ancient Jaina Stipes, which on the few sculptures,'? hitherto found, look very mnch like 
those of the Bauddhas, and like these are not adorned with statues, But it would anit 
the miniature Stipas of the Banddhas, which were manufactured in great numbers for devo- 
tional purposes and worshipped in the houses of the laymen, The inscriptions on the monun- 
mente of this kind, which I have seen in the London Museams and in private collections, mostly 
show characters of the eighth, niuth and tenth centuries, but, as far as I know, never ancient 
ones, The use of such Stipas, which may have also occurred among the Jainas, is therefore 
probably not so old as the inscription of Vriddhahastin, and it is difficult to believe that their 
description could have stood in the legend of his time. The old legend perhaps may have 
spoken of a golden relic casket, possibly in the shape of a Stipa, which the gods or the god- 
dess Kubéra (who hitherto hag not been traced in other Jaina works) brought to Mathura and 
which was first kept exposed to the view and later deposited in « brick Stipa and finally 
encased in stone, The event may hove been fired in the time of Supiriva, as the Mathur’ 
incriptions furnish abundant proof that the legend of the twenty-four Tirthamkaras did exist 
during the rale of the Kushaua kings, The Stipa may also have been dedicated to Supiréva, 
The Nigltva Edict has proved that the Bauddhas erected Stipas to their mythical Baddhas 
even before the time of Asika, and there is no reason for denying that their rivals may have 
done so likewise. This point may possibly be settled by a thorough examination of the 
sculptures, found by Dr, Falirer, With respect to the alleged restorationjby Bappabbatti or by 
Amaraia at Buppabhatti's request, it may be noted that Jinaprabha's date for Bappabhatti's 
birth, A. V. 1300, slightly differs from the more nual one, Vikrama Satmvat 800,!* and ARTEDS 
better with that given in the Pattivalis for his death, A, V. 1965 or V. 8.895. The inserip- 
tions inno way confirm Bappabhatti's and Amaraja’s traditional dates or the restoration 
ascribed to them, The Kankali Tila has yielded only two documents later than the Kushang 





" Seo the Plates, mentioned in note 13 to this article, M Indian Antiquary, Vol, XT. p, 253, 
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113 or A. D. 431)2, and one 





period, one from the reign of Kumiragapta, dated Guptasamvat 
dated V. 8. 1080, | | 
If the note about the restoration of the Mahiniiitha Stra by the ancient Jinabhadrn is 
meant to assert that he re-wrote the work with the help of old fragments, there may be some 
truth init, For the present Mahdaivitha is a very curious book, for which no commen tary 
exists aud on which even some Jainas look with suspicion,!* | 


FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO, F. D'PEKHA. 
No. 20.— The Crane and the Princess, 


Oxcr upon a time there lived a woman in very indigent circumstances, Every ‘morning 
she would go into the neighbouring forest to gather firewood. After reserving a small quantity 
of the firewood for her own use, she would carry the remainder to the bdzdr and sell it for the 
highest price, and on this she lived, One day, when in the forest collecting firewood, she felt 
tired, and sat down on a large stony flat, Having seated herself, she thought she would chew 
pia sipari, So she pulled out her bag of betel-leaves and nuta and proceeded to eat it, when 
she found that ber bag contained no chdud. She was at # loss to know what to do, but looking 
about, she saw something that appeared like chiind, and thinking it would answer the purpose 
of chtind, she took it, and, applying it to the betel-leayes, chewed her pain sipéri, Having thus 
felt refreshed, she gathered more firewood, and soon returned home. 

Now it happened that what the Woman ate 23 4 substitute for chind turned ont to be 
the dung of « bagla (crane). The consequence of this was that the woman became 


months, at the end of which she gavo birth to a male crane. The bird soon began to hop 


and fly about, and thas would find hia own food, so that the woman, the mother of the crane, 
kad only to follow her old occupation and maintain herself as before, and in this way passed 


One day the crane happened to fly toa tank, on the banks of which he saw the daughter 
of the king of that country, she having come there with ber bafkini (maid-servants) to bathe- 
The crane, at the very firat sight of the princess, fall desperately in love with her. 
Going home, he said to his mother that she mast go and negotiate with the king on his 
marriage with the princess, Thought the woman to herself —“ How can such a thing happen ? 
In the first instance, my child is only a bird, and to Propose & marriage between a bird and a 
princess is simply preposterous. Again, had my child at least been a human creatore, I might 
have presented myself before the king with some presumption. Even then, we are as poor as 
poor can be, and it would be hopeless to attempt such a task.” 

Thus thinking, the woman told her son, for so we must call the crane, that it would be 
useless to go to the king. Indeed, she said, she would not have the audacity to make such a 
Proposal even to an ordinary person, and therefore much less tom king, But the son was very 
importunate, and at last insisted on the mother to go to the palace, 

At last the mother did §9 to the palace, and with fear and trembling stood before the king. 
The king, who had known her for years, thinking she had, perhaps, come to beg for alms, 
at frst spoke to her mildly :-— | 

“ Why have you come here, my geod woman? Do you come to ask for any help, or has 
any one done you harm, let me hear your complaint and I shall see you redressed.”’ 





19 See A. Webor, Indische Studion, Vo XVI. p. 450, [It is right tw aaa that Dr. Bubler, my peremnal friend 
for MAGy yeara and the Wreatest friend and “Upporter that the Indian Antiquary ever possessed, had so oppor. 
®unity of meting this bis ist article through the Preas,~—Ep, ] 
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Upon this, the woman, still shaking with fear, bat being partly encooraged ‘be the kind 
spoetk of the king, with the greatest reluctance and with a faltering voice, informed the 
king of the object of her visit. No sooner the king heard what the woman had to say, his rage 
knew no bounds, and he thundered like a tiger:— Ps 

“ How could you ever dream of making such an audacious and extremely stupi ; 

cid | ely stupid proposal F 
Get out of my presence at once, or in a minute you shall be no more a live satis ase 
a The poor woman ran away as fast as her legs would carry her before even the king had 
finished his words, and going home she told her son what kind of reception she had met with 
at the hands of the king, and with what result. The son, on his part, seemed to be even more 
offended at the refusal of the king than the kiug himself at the proposal of the woman, and 
thus gave vent to his feelings :— 

“‘ The king has rejected my proposal, has he? And, that is not all, he has insulted my 
mother, and driven her out of the palace, has he? I shall make him rue the moment in which 
be treated her thus brutally, and I shall see that he gives up his daughter in marriage to me!" 


Bo saying, he went and covered up with his wings the only tank in the country, from 
which all, without exception, drew their water-supply. Now, when the women of the place 
came to fetch water, the crane would not allow any one to take water on any aocount. 
Thereupon, all the people went in a body to the king, and informed him of what had 
happened ; and, as they had learnt what had transpired between the king and the mother of 
the crane, they suggested to the king that he should get one of the maid-sorvants richly 
dressed and given away in marriage to the crane, and thos avert their misfortune. The 
king fell in with the suggestion of his subjects, and immediately issued orders that one of the 
maid-servants of the princess be dressed in the clothes of the princess, and, wearing also her 
ornaments, go to the tank, and, offering herself in marriage, ask the crane to allow the people 
to take water without further hindrance. The order must be obeyed. So one of the maid- 
servants, having dressed herself and put on fine ornaments, went to the tauk, and thus spoke 
(sang) to the crane :— 

“ Sord, eird, Bagliji, raitécha pani kaw od, 
Hitain timeht lagnichi rat ka gi. 
Let go, oh let go, dir, Crane, the water of the subjects, 
I will become your queen by marriage.” 

To which the crane replied (singing):— 

* Tinh ff hais rénichi battin kai 96, 
Nahin séroa railécha pini kaw gi, 
You are only a maid-servant of the rini (princess), 
I will not Jet go the water of the subjecta.” 

Seeing that she was detected and that she could not prevail upon the crane to relense the 
water-supply, the maid-servant went and reported the matter to the king. The king, there- 
upon ordered that another maid-servant, dressed better than the first, and wearing more 
ornaments, should go and offer herself as the princess in marriage to the crane in return for a 
free water-supply. So another maid-servant, without loss of time, dressed in very fine clothes 
and profusely decorated with ornaments, went and presented hervelf before the crane, and thus 
spoke (sang) to the crane :— 

“ Sird, sird, Bagléji, raitéchd pani kat gd, 
Hétaik timchi lagudchi régi ken gd. 
Let go, ob let go, Mr. Crane, the water of the subjects, 
I will become your queen by marriage.” 
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But the crane knew only too well that the person speaking to him was only @ ais d-servant, 
and would not givein, He, therefore, thn spoke (sang) to her :— ? ' it te eaeee 
“ Diva tf heise rinicht bathin kau gi, ‘ eolens fAmuue 
Nehin sérih raiticha piwi beak go. i saat Y 
You are only a maid-servant of the ring (princess), ; 7 wf | 
I will not let go the water of the subiects.” rg iia ae 







The second maid-servant, too, found that she could not deceive the cmne, nor pre ail oy ies 
him to let go the water of the tank, and s0 went and reported the matter to the king. The 
king now sent a third maid-servant, dressed and adorned still better than the first anal cond, 
bat she also.met withthe same failore. In this war, seven maid-seryants were sent, one a i 
another, the last having been dressed in the princess’ own best clothes and covered with 
her jewellery, hoping to deceive the crane, bot to no purpose, wv ol edit 

At last the king saw no other alternative but to send the princess, But, althongh 
wn extremely beantiful person, she was made to assnme the ugliest appearance possible, She 
was clothed in rags, divested of her ornaments, and with dirty hands and feet and face, the 


princess was sent tothe tank, When the came in the presence of the crane, she thus spoke 2 
(sang) te him :-— | 


‘ | wr 

“ Sord, aérd, Baglijt, raitéchd pant how gd, “ ts 
Hotaih bimehi lagndchs réui kek ga. - uy bee » SG ial 
Let go, oh let go, Mr, Crane, the water of the subjects, eee -/ PT 

{ will become your qneen by marriage.” -— Aube 


The princess had searcely uttered these words, when the crane, recognising her in spite — 
of her assumed ugly appearance, at once few off, and thus left the tank free for the people to 
take their water from. The princess returned to the palace and communicated to the king the a 
result of her errand, Of course, it was decided that the Princess most be married to the crane, 
and so an early day was fixed for the celebration of the wedding, i 


(To be continued,) . oa. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 
HORNS AT TEMPLES, BIRTH CUSTOMS —MUSALMANS 

A coop deal conld be said on the subject of | 
horns on temples, ¢o I will make my remarks as | Some time before the birth takes place the 
brief as possible. | woman gives up her honsehold duties if ber » 

In the valley of the Chandrabhigd (the River | Means Permit, but the poorer women do not do 
Chen&b), on almost every shrine dedicated to Déyt | #0. At this period, too, they are not particnlar 
are found some splendid horns, The reason of their | as to food, eating whatever they can get hold of, 
heing there is this. In the winter Henths, when | When the delivery fakes place no male ea 
show is down to about 6,000 ft., the animals, who | 4pproach the mother, only a woman or midwife 
havally live at 14.005 ft., come down to louk for | Can attend her, Qn the birth of a male child the 
erase. The villagers, aceing them, rush out and | Burse congratulates the pear relatives present, 
drive them into a snow-drift, and knock the poor | and barbers, etc., are went to congtatnlate the 
heaats on the head. A sacrifice ia made at once, and distant relatives, Among the well-to-do classes 
the village templesmenred with the blood. When | ll the domestic servants ate rewarded by the 
the heads have been cut off the horns are placed | indater of the house. Tliose that have a first 
vpeide down on the pent-roof of the temple. By | child very late in life make presents also to the — 
this means the hill people gave their sheep and Various hangers-on (tigi). in large cities and: 
foats, qolbe OF ar, mel to the detriment of towne a public enhertainment is given, inelnding 
sjort inthe uplands of India, aa they eat the | the relations and friends. On ench ocensions 
curcases of the slain animale instead of thoge of | the parties invited do not make presents, 
theit own flocks. 


Marmor in P.N. and Q, 1863. | GULA8 Strou in P, N. ond Q. 1688, 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY EB. C, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. ©.) 
: 8. 
is Prinsep's Useful Tables, Thomas Ed., p. 110, there occurs a notable passage :—“ As 
with the coins, so with the weights, Southern India retained most of the names and 
terms properly Hindu, pala, tuld, v'st, hhara, bhadri (khenedi 2), baka.” Jost 60, and as the old 
trade between South India and Indo-China is beyond all doubt, it is of value here to make 
some examination of Soath-Indian weights, | 
This snbject is no less thorny than those which have preceded it in this Chapter. Indeed, 
so surrounded is it with difficulty and ancertainty that the local experts who wrote the article 
niray! in Vol. ILL of the Madras Manuel of Administration dared not go berond anch cautious 
statements as “the following is an attempt at Native avoirdapois standards,” “average 
Troy tables,” and “approximate actual values.” 1 note also that the tables given under this 
article in Vol, LIT. do not quite coi ide with those given by (? other) local experts in Vol. I. 
p- 616 ff, and Vol, IL. p. 905 ff, nor with those given in Vol. LIL itself ouder the names for 
the denominations. 
It is from the article niray in Vol. IIL, however, that I have extracted for the present 
purposes the following tables of the “average weights" at present recognised in Southern India, 














Average Troy." | Average Avoirdupois. 
aeeare Musalmin, Eanskrit. . Sanskrit. 
mustard seed ,.. <a | FAR oe aes =| Parshapa = «+. ate 
harleyeorn oe cee) G JAM oes a" 6 yava inured 
rice in husk .,.. wae| 2 chan : slieene 
nhrus seed =o. ..|4gumchf ... | 3 gutja ae 
baeatia tignene | 6 anaka oe 
black gram. ++ ...| 8 miisha Ze ..| 2 masha mash 
oS 4 omisgil ace oe peaaet soy 
18) gra. Troy ...) 3 tly... | 8 tila a 1é karsha 
1,449 gra, Troy? | intake | 8 pola eh 4 pain 
naeee 2 | ative 8 guriva ss sbbont 
saci Bes =“ 100 tala 
-nphas am . 90 bhara 
“ ceskio rae 10 techita 





The above table shews that the Avoirdupois and Troy denominations meet at the pala of 
1,44) gra, and that the modern Muahammadan denominations are merely an effort to give oa 
Mausalmin form to indigenons denominations without interfering with the established Sonth- 
Indian standards, It also works ont the gufja, gumch! or abrus geod to an average of 
1-876 gra. Troy: in South India 96 to the téla. . 

12 Niray is for the Tamil wir, weight. Invaluable as the Article is, T may warn the enquirer that the trans 
literation adopted is such as will oblige him to go dircet to Natives, orto look wp every veroacalar word in some 
work of reference. or to wander all over thia huge thir! volume, in seatch of the trae form thereof, Experto ereeg, 

1’ Read “sar 6 = jan: jaw 2 = dhin >" and so OB, 

1% As per statements in the Article quoted. 














B,— South-Indian Modern Troy Woaights, 















By Districts speaking 

Angio-Indian a ean rg . , ait 5 

Evuivabenta, Tamil, | Telugu, | Geer Malayilam, 
rice grains be sannns hee | views 3 ane! — 
alvus seeds  ,,.| kunrimanil? __ gurigiija ...| 4 haga! |  Kaonikorn 
ailenanthera seeds| 2 maijadi!® ,, | ee Smanjidi? | 48 matichati! 
fnuam weight .,,/ 2 papatokkam...| 4 chinname «>| 2 haga ... cn 2 pauatdkam 
pagoda weight ,../ 9 waragGnidai,,.| ‘ warahiyettu . | 9 warabatiika ... eine 
dubb, rupee wt,.. ht, 4dabbu oe 30} urrupiyatikam 

ee hl 16 tatkamn ... oaihee nhicninis 





The standards of weight given in the article are the pagoda == S4 prs, Troy, and the 
tila = 180 gre. Troy. This works out the above table thus in English Troy weight : — 


Malay 
falay ass 






















Abrus seed at 
Adenauthera seed i, on 
fanam " aes 
pagoda ” ve] 
. tola i #e.) 


Anglo-Indian 
Equivalents, 















fanam weight .,, poustukkam ssenee eases 
pagoda weight .../ 9 (& 10) waraginidai,, warahdyettu .. Hcpet sonent 
rupee weight ..) = ....., i f obi 2 urropiyatikam 
pollom .,.. + 10 palam ,.,, aie 10 palam 
rattel =, sovavaces 40 ritlo*4 ..| 4 rattal™ , 
Vises one 4() Vieni so oes to oe 


a | mAb ,. o5 tulam 

-| 20 bhara ...| 20 bhiram 

v Vtaa, vfsat, stea, ete,, in defined iz the Madras Man. Aden. Vol. IIT. p. 961, as “division, distribution, share; 
apportioned weight.” It is defined as Ys in Hodson, Canarem Grammar, 1824, p. 126, and alao in Brown, Telugm 
Grownmar, 1852, FP: 16, 








IT Anglo-Indian coomdrimany ; coudoomany, M Synonym : gualittka. 
19 Syntey me migrbanes the weight for precious stones, mangelin or carst: weight in Madrea 8, 4i, t0 58 gre 
Synonym: adda = F arddha, half, " Pronounced apparently miaipdals 


™ Prinsep, Useful Tebles, p. 107, gives quits different seales for Madras and Malabar. 

@ For an elaborate disquisition on this subject see Brown, Deluge Grammar, p. 344 ff. 

e This in the Arabic rai, Jy _ also rittal in Canaroen virle Kittel, Canarese Dict. 0... 

™ The Madras Man, Admun., which may always be relied on for startling representations of vernacular words to 
be found nowhere eles, has, Vol, TIT. p, 433," 8 vies Imaund,” By the way, in the Prelatory soteto Vol, IIL 
(besides an elaborate dissertation in Vol. L. pp. 544-0), therw isu remark too delicious to be passed over: — “ Of late 
fim 1893!) a movement has taker place, which is likely in the eud to prove auccessful, in the direction of abandon 
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The standards here given are: Tamil and Telogo, palam, 540 gr™; Tamil and Telugu, 


mound, $5 Ibs. ;? and Canarese and Malayijam, ratéel, 1 Ib, 

As in the case of the Troy weights, the South-Indian Mulammadans have done no mare 
thar ase the indigenous Avoirdupois system, as will be seen from the average South-Indiay 
table of Muhammadan Avoirdupois weights given in the same article 9: — 

Sto are 1 palam 





—— See ees = 








4 dhari » 1 map 
To shew how difficult it is to get clear ideas on this subject, and in what different ways its 
facts:can be stated, I take from Vol. L p. 616, of the same work, the following comparative 
blolement: — _ 


A ie hes 


_ Phe Five Principal Tables of Weights in South India. 








S tolah™ .,, so eet ee saamatane tolah 
sik pete 10 pollam —...|10 pollam (Rs. 3).) 3 pollum 
24 cutchaseer.,.| § cutchaseer..-; 8 cutcha seer™,,,| cae ie 
| 5 vise”... | 40 visa... ie 
eveegedes secceee -| & maund ..| 9 Madras md... 
erry Peeeeaene po candy a | 2 candy 





22 a om ae ed 














ing altogether the attempt to express auch (vercacular) words on English principles, and, instead of that, of employ- 
log a method of strict transliteration from the exact letters of the original combined with the usa of the Contiuental t 
aod eaperially the Italian, powers of the Roman Alphabet, to which accents and other sigus are applied." [am not 
one of those who think the Madras Presidaney to be in reality more “ benightel]" than other parta of India, but if 
Suthoritative officials choose to write like this, they have only themselves to thank for the contemptuous epithet. 
Tudeed, this great Manual is a standing objective proof of the wisdom of Sir William Jones in 1784, when he pro- 
claimed his system of transliteration, and of the ultimate wisdom of the Gorernment of India in following it, so far 
as practicable, pow many years ago, When will Madras officialdom jearn that the movement for transliteration has 
bees in progress for more than 100 years F 

* The Malabar palam works out to 1,900 gra, being 100 to the maand of 25 lbs, while the Tamil and Telugu 
palamy are $20 to the manaod, 

f ‘The Bombay maund is 28 Iba, : Prinsep, Decful Tables, p. 117. 

™ Thore are long discarsive statements of South-Indian Muhammadan weights in Herklota, Qancon-s- Islam, 
fod Ed., 1838, Appx., p. v, f., but it ia quite impossible to work tables out of them. 

31. «,, 4 palam to the paiichs’r or vies, and 5 visa to the maund, 90 maunds to the AAdad!: f/f, the South. 
Indian Tables above, 

* Also 10. f fl ¢., 30 chinnum, mF o,, 4 rupecs. 

3 F. ¢., 40 pollums. MT o., of 25 lbs, ™ Synonym: bourum, 
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SS Se 


©“ Imperial Weights of the PET of eS 
8) tolah are 1 seer 


40 seer  ,, 1 Imperial maund (824 Ibs. ny.) 
From a note I have taken from Thomas’ Chromicles of the Puthan Kings, p. 221." T work 
out the following comparative tables for old North Indian weights™\:-— 
A. — Old Horth. Endian Scales, 









Manu: oviii, § 134. | Atharca Porihehtia. - 








raktika ... 
2 mista 
16 dharam.™ ell 
10 pak® onl 


—F 


a20 


raktiki ... a ta raktiki 
S mashn se tes | & mdsha 
16 sovarna™ ... ae sas honcbuceeeis 
4 pala nae eae --. 64 pala 


320 | s20 


———— i$. ? LS Ore_«_ ES SS 
And from Thomas, loc. ci!,, and Gladwin’s Ayeen diSaree, Vol. IL. p, 156, 1 work ont the 
following : — 





Te 2 





ake Indian Muhammadan Scales. 


—————a 





Temp. Babar (1523-30 4.D,). | Temp. Akbar! (586.105 a. D). 
rati Pre a rr Tr) : rail 
fb ting (tank) a Cee i 
3 tola ... ine cee} 26 tila 
98 ee | 96 





EEE eee 





Thomas’ nate to Prinsap’s Uvefal Tables, p. 21 f., following Colonel Anderson, gives the 
table below for general Indian Mohammadan weights : — 


C.— Ganaral Indian Muhammadan Weights, 








Troy. Avoirdupois, 
rati oe o/ 

® masha ibe ome 

4 tank nti 

3 tila 


li dim ... 


O86 -ati to the tila 








tT hare canee to regret just now that, as ia the case with many other books, som a hind friend has forgotten te 
return the book to my library. 
= Colebrocke, Essays, Vol. IT, p. 500. # Also purdgs, 


@ Aleo karsha ond tclcka, 
© Also jafamdna, él Por Kashul, 
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The above tables shew that, in terms of the reli, 34 tila = 1 pele, which is what th 
modern South Indian average scale states to be approximately the case, We have then here, 
us it seems to me, & reasonable explanation of the descent of the modern Muhammadan South 
Indian scale from that of North India, and from the tables already given in this Section it can 
be seen that the main points of the Muhammadan and Hindu scales of South India are identical 
at candy, mannd, viss and pollum (to use the Anglo-Indian forms). One can then also say that 
the whole modern South Indian scale is to the Worth Indian through the 


I think one can hardly doubt that there were for centuries two separate concurrent 
scales in North India, pretty much as I gather was also formerly the case in China,™ 1. ¢., 
the recognised or literary and the popular. Thus, after giving a long series of scales from all 
sorts of books, working out generally to the scale of rakiikd, méahaand pala (820 raktikas to 
the pala) Colebrooke, Essays, Vol- I. p. 531, states significantly: — “'To these I do not acd 
the mdsha of 8 rekithds, because it has been explained as (? being) measured by eight silver ratty 
weights, each twice as heavy as the seed. Yet asa practical denomination it must be noticed. 
Fight sach rattis make one mdsha, but twelve mdshas compose one fila, This téla is nowhere 
suggested by the Hindu legislators.”’ That is, the scale of rafi, téla and sér (96 ratis to the 
téla) is not the old literary recognised scale, yet it is unquestionably the seale that the Muham- 
madan conquerors picked up, and is essentially that adopted by South India and modern India 
generally, One may safely argue that the Muhammadan conquerors would in the ordinary 
course of things be more likely to pick up and adopt a popular scale, than an orthodox and 
literary one, for their weights and measures, and I apprehend that this is what they did.“ 
Hence my designation of the scale of $20 rakiikds to the pala as the literary scale and of the 
scale of 96 ratés to the tila as the popular scale, at any rate in the XVth and XVith Centuries 
A. D., whence the modern coinages date. 

With regard to the popular scale Colebrooke states, p. 586:— The Vrihat-réjamértanda: 
specifies measures which do not appear to have been noticed in other Sanskrit writings: — 

24 tilakas = 1 afr (? sétaks) 
2 sfrg 4  =1 prabh (? prabhu) 

It is mentioned in the Ayin-i-désari that the sr formerly contained 18 dams in some parte 
of Hindustan and 22 in others, bat that it consisted of 28 at the commencement of the reign of 
Akbar, and was fixed at 5 fdnks or 20 miishas, or, as aiated in one plare, 20 wilshas 7 rattés, 
The ancient sér noticed in the fyin-1-Akbart therefore coincided nearly with the ##r stated in 
the Réjamdrtanda, The double sér is still (1799) used in some places, but called by the same 
name (paicha-séri)“ as the weight of five sérs employed in others.” 

Prinsep, after tracing’ (Useful Tables, p. 17) the Hindu system of ‘Soath India at the 
time of the Mohammadan irruption, through North India, to the Groco-Bactrian coinage, the 
ypvoor and Aypuoos .of 120 gra. seems to find (p. 18) in the Lildvati table signs of its recogui- 
tion in Sanskrit writings, on the faith of Colebrooke's Essays (see Vol. IL p. 532, Ed. 1873) -— 

















Lilet. | Tkkeri Hite. British Pagoda. 
Pe te Perri tt 1d kéan 
pana eae ee a 8 fanam 
16 dharana mit 7 naa 16 han Ptr on Per] 42 pagoda 
16 nishka (pala) Py oon eee teteneaan seca aee eee 





43 See ante, p. 2 if. . | aa > 
2 Cf, Lane-Poole, Cat, Indian Coins, B. M,, Moghul Emperors, 1892, p. Lxexvi- | I «,, vlea, 
“Ta, the earliest pagoda (1443 A, D.): ride Hice, Mysare ond Coory, Vol. 1, Appt P- = 
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The pagodas having taried as much as 16, 14, 28, 48 fanams; and the hiin being eis weight of 
the a@poype. 


Now Fanerji's (1893) Ed. of Colebrooke's Lilaveti (p. 1) affords the following table = — 
Taratake (cowry) 
20 kakini 
4 pana ; 
]6 dramma 
16 nishka 
The text given runs mA follows : — 
varitakinam daiakadvayatn yat si kakinf taiehs iaenaenbabil ’ 
t@ shédnsadramma ibivagamyé drammaistaths shédaiabbischa nishkah W 2 uw 
And although Colebrooke, Fesys, loc, cit., says :— “ The tale of shells, compared to weight 
of silver, may be taken on the antherity of the Lilarati,"” — and then gives a table, the termino- 


logy of the table varies so mech from the text of the Lilératt which he apparently used, that 
oue wonders where it came from: — E. 9., 


kopardaka (cowry) 
2) kakini 
4 pana, karshapana, karabika (= purana of shells) 
16 bharma (of silver) 
16 nishka (of silver) 
However that may be, Banerji's Ed, of the Lilavatt is careful, +. 2, tocall the scale just 
given “ money by tale” and to give Troy weights in three scales, thus : — : 












yara | Ce ee 


2 guiija fiesngey gufija 

2 valla valla 5 misha 

8 dharana , fe ane a canine 

2 gadyinaka” 14 dhataka | 16 karaha (suvarna) 
ee ee Se am 4 pala 


Ss 


43 








The texts ron as follow, rv. 3 and 4:— 
tulyi ynvabhyam kathitatra guija vallistriganj> dharapaicha te ‘shtan} 
gadyanakastaddvayamindratalvai rvallaistathaiké dhatakah pradishtah M3 M 
dasirddhagniijam pravadanti mishatn mishihvaysih shédaiabbitcha karsham } 
korshaischatarbbiicha palat tulijidh kersham  suvarnasys SmVArDS- 
samjiam f 4 1 a 


Now these fonr statements of the LilAvati are of the first value to the present argument. 
In the first place we get from them a direct reference of the popular scale of money to 
the Scyuc, besides the concurrent Troy scales, popular and literary. 

After ¥. 3 Banerji says there is a spurious verse inserted in the text of the Lilavatt, giving 


14 stra 


“ The existing Sirat acole (Grectiver, fie 26a), is 2 ratio wil, 6 ell = godiind, 4 gadiand = 14. I feel wore 
“sat [ am mgbt im taking the acale in the text av of 96 ratfs to the téla. 
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the teaka being | gadydaaka the mana being a (Av., that is) weight “in use among the 
‘Turushkas? for a weight of coin and like articles." This gives as that rate of 36 gufija (ratl) 
acales, Interpolation or not, it is an interesting statement to find im Sanskrit. 

‘The Lilavatt is of course a modern work of the XUIth Century, A. D., but it is contempo- 
raneous with the first Muhsmmsdan irruptiona, and its value therefore lies in its giving 
the Hindu views of bullion weights at the time of the early Indian Muhammadans, and conse- 
quently what the Muhammadans Were likely to have found the scales to be amongst the people 
when they entered. 

Tho whole argument. therefore, so far comes to this that there were concurrently of old 
in India an indigenous — or shall we my @ very ancient ? — scale, running 320 rakiikds 
to the pala, and another scale, traceable to the influence of the Greek irruption over part of 
North Tndia and Western Asia, ranning 96 ratis to the (dla: that was this leat scale which 
the Muhainmadan conquerors of the XIth Century and onwards took up, superimposing on it 
some of the ponderary notions that they brought with them: and that it is the combined 
Graco-Indo-Muhammadan scale which has now, in infinite varieties of detail, apread itself all 
orer modern India, becom om ing crystalised alised in one form of it (the North Indian) in the anthorised 
general seale of the Imperial British Government; in other forms of it in the authorised scales 
of the Madras and Bombay Governments. 

It will now be of interest to trace in some degree at least the story of the weights 
onwards from the Mohammedan irruption, In regard to this, the further one goes back the 
more do the terms for money and ballion weights, become synonymous, and at no time up to 
the present day have they become completely separated. And so, in tracing out the history of 
the terms for weights, I have included those for money,“ bat I have given them separately, 
‘beoause, where money is mentioned, the question of alloy always influences the rates at which 
one deuomination is compared with another, E.g., the number of fanams to s pagoda ina conven: 
tional proportion in statement of Troy weights : but the number of fanams to = pagoda will 
vary with the alloy in any particular sort of faxam or pagoda in a statement of current money. 

Taking the Provinces or Divisions of India round the Coasts, ai known to the traders and 
Fnropenns before the growth of the British Empire, the general tables may be given 88 fallow 
for Gujarat, Bombay, Malabar, Madras and Bengal : — 














(a) Money. 
1838 | 17ll | 1775 | 1776 
Mandelsla | | : | i Stevens. Stevens, 
revels, p. 6. | Trade, p- 253. ; Guide, p- 129. ; Guide, p. 129. 
kuaret (cowty)*) gtd ales secddiaea 
Tr | pie oe _ ko” er on = 
BO perse ae aie Perey te a pice™ es WE de Sr ee 
ee ee a0 om 4 fanaim ] 
Peer Te 16 ans a“ + An i Ans 
54 ropia ... «| rupee: | 4 rapee ke | 14 pagodas 
13} xetaphim® eee iets | 2 erown | 2 crown 








1? Turks, Maghals, Oriental foreigners from the West. 
i} There in a sketch of the history of South Indian coinage in the 
aleo a good mote on the aubject in Rice, Mywore and Coorg, Vol. L.. Appt. P- 2 ff, 

“9-34 almonds = | peyse: also are mentioned ‘prams and copper money called taoqued.” 

83 Sea Yule, Hobvon-Jobson, p. 555, a. v- pucks, ands. t. cutee. % S pice = 1 wit mf, ¢., of geld 


Madeos Man, Adem".. Vol. Lp. 6158. There ia 









(b) ee Weights, 








, Topin... 
e THOSE ebb ene tee 


1} theil®? (silver)... 
10 theil®* (gold) 













Trerels, Sea | 
Peyees — aed | =m tola... 
18 ceer =... re seer =, ~S. . | OO peer... 
40 maon (30)} Ibs.).,. |40 maund (379 Ibs.)) 40 man® 
rte? fat Tt: 0 candy enim CT 20 candy 






1s75 










a 





| 





ene, acing gens | “Yeti pcs res” | MSETTTaeeae | Sirens Ou pn 
a ry ee | 
fasedjaeesce sacesinceces Hesssaertes | budgrook 
raie raye rhe a 2 rae 
10 pice cas A) a pice? |... 5 pice 
K laree eee ee seen 5 Ae oon ee ee 
3 zeraphin ., ssneg at sees 20 quarter® 
; 400 rupee ,. -»-| 16 rupee 4 rupee 
a tanh ances 1p gold rnpee sjyweanehae 





See also A. Hamilton, Fast Indies, Vol. IL, Appz., p. 5. 

* Stevens says that the weights here guve tise to moch dispute, 

Also ll and 13 ropia = 1 theil silver. @ Aleo 30 pice, 

* Probably for tole (tla), which he mixed up with the more familiar theil (tael). But Mandelslé seems here to 
have got “mixed” ing way Very unuaual with him ; ropria and masa have become reversed, 

I. ¢,, gold ia to silver as 10 to 1: ef, Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. §, 

1:88. A. Hamilton, East Indies, Vol. IL, Apps., p. 5,20 to 32 pice to-1 sear, 40 sear1 maund, 20 maunds 
1 candy. 

So stated by scale: but 37} Bengal rapees and 37 Siteat rapecs by statement, 

4 Also 17}, 42,44, 44, 40, 409, 454, 46. Really all weights between 87) and 46 Ybs, 

#3 Included in Malabar by Stevens, p. 12), @ 16 pipe = 1 laree: 4 pice = 1 zeraphin (silver pagoda), 

© ]4 quarters = 1 pagoda (gold), p. 129, 
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Stevens, Guide, pp. 51, 134 | Stevens, Guide, pp, 51, 124. 











PO he 


| gange™® 2. eee tee 6 grs. (ratty) 
23 vall oe = Pry rie | 24 vall 
44) tola (rupee) eae + ue 40) tola 





- : a eee 
A. Hamilton, Brat Indies, Stevens: Guide,.. | Prinwp, arf Tables, 


Vol. IL, Appx., p. 5. | p. 51. 


a : —— 











sauensserens Sevcaseat one tink 

cestovensses ic — oie 9} pice 

scar... Ser TT OO: ener. Wee Ad $0 osér 
cnet a Aen GB tke) 40 man (23 Ibs.) 
90 khandt | 






20. candy yen ee 2D candy en ose 












(a) Money. 
1510 "4 1620 | 1584 =| 1508 











Yule, Hob.-Job., « ©. hae, \Tule, Hed Jeb., 1. ©. pardas, Yule, Hob. Beir ®, e. pandao| Yule, Heb..Jch , a. paordse, 
"quoting Corres. quoting Barbosa. oon quoting Linachoten, 





we Ae (sapt oe) apaslauns 
2 lwzaraco ... = Satrelesgens vasaroclo se Statins 
Jciwewiches 90 dammna™ ... 15 vintin = -.- ee 
90 pardao ait aa | bee ceeaeesae G tanga”... es.| tangal (latin) 


5 seraphiim ... ..(b pardaw? (xeraphin)™ 


Fd ducat i eo 


om mh hs 






& No doubt for jem, ae eee 
4. ‘This term ie explained at p. 312 of Venkateawtmi [ow's Tiijor?, 158%, in the comrae of a rather inteoroting 


note on weights and tcasdres 1—" "The theoretical unit of weiglit i the aced oF the obras precatorce tar), called is 
Tamil kwwrimarnd ane in Hindnateni yen, and of these eceds 32 are suppoerd to oe equal to the puuderary val at 
a pagodas,” Gunce is, therefore, guj. 

eT 9 vinten = 1 bargunym. Who copied Ralht, 

om Jo, vinten, Also fauds. 10and 9! frughe = 1 dacat. 

7) Tand § tanga =] pagoda. TE Also 4. 

13 § testone = 1 pardae. 
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Dutch Foyirges to FE. fr, “Dutch Foyazes to E. I., Mandelsli, Travels | : - Guide, é 
p. 215 f. p. 245 £. =i Fa masa | 
FRITEE. 











ee ansewetssogs +00 eee e eee Te 
basaruco’4 one | basaruco.... Per basaruiques oe 2 bazaraco 
tablet eos MiSs cameneey ot 2 pecka 
i8and 15 vintin™ .,|105 fano™ .., ...| 9 peise(peyse) ...| 5 vintin 
Sand 4 tangs (Inrin).. 8 lari. os .| 4 lareo 
4pordao xerafin ...| 20 pardao xeraffin -e 10 pagoda’? .. ata we a 
Stencdecnts | 2 sichino (venetian) ste ee 





Stevens, Guide, p, 129, 
vintin 
44 sea (? gold) 
4 parn 
2 old rupee 
(b) Troy Weights, 





“Sid “sf: ©. pardao, ie ena ean 














lpuathe abaite tea pe i, 

jital (copper) Af | | Scobie ine | Mikes Be : 
4 tur (silver) = APE arr ees TttiitrirtT ae a ~ 
6 fanam (gold) =. 16 fanam Ree: fanam 


co. LMO | 1828 | e. 1883 1893 


Modras Man. of Admn, 
Vol. IT. p. 614 











Yule, Hob,-Joh., «. ©, rottle:| ) ts 
quoting Shahibu’ ddin smn ae | Prinsep, Useful Tables, 
Dimishkt, P- . 119, 





misqal “ scale rupee 
see aesanenes | ékdraetsee : secebucehece 10 pollnm 
70 ritl (sir) =a cere .,. a Bir -.| 4 pound 
40 mann... «| 40 maon _,,, | 40 tulim (235 Ibs.)...| 25 tulam (mand) 
eaniidtauevae 20 candy ; t is am, 20 candy (baurom) 


rr 375 and 300 basoruee to the pardas : ‘here basuruco = rey | 
8 & teuge = 1 pagoda, < acai TT Also 8. 


8 Ff. «., of Pondicherry, 8 forith = i pagoda: cardha I pagoda, 
™ The rit being Flb, av, ; this proves what the a'r then was. ir 
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D, — Madras. 















Stevens, Guide, pp, 124, 129. | Stevens, Guide, pp. 124, 129, 








cash cash a a sane _ 
5 Viz oon one Perret tT 
2 pice He: ca pice 
80 fanam 6 pical : = 8 fanam 
ieee One ee 10 rupee 
2? crown 


Pt ee er eo lala 


ee 













‘ # vas Man. ddan, Mares Man, of Admin, 
Sree ad eres end Vol. IL p. 514. 





pagodas ne ens | Tetaee 
10 pollam pa pollam 
8 seer - i. ae ss 


o Vise one oon 
B maund (25 lbs.) ... 
20 candy = wits 


| © maund 
| 20 candy (baurnm) 


(To be continued ) 


ON THE SOUTH-INDIAN RECENSION OF THE MAHABHARATA. 


BY M. WINTERSITZ, Pa.D, 

Tuar the South-Indian MSS. of the Mahibhirata represen t a distin ot sons 
of the great Hindu epic has first been pointed out by A. C. Burnell in his fee. : rad 
Sanekrit Grammerians (1975), pp. 75-80, and again in his Cl ' ak =r to : a - = 
MSS. in the Palace at Tanjore (1880), p- 1580 sg. He has shewn a especsall gong anes 
books, 1-XV., in the Devanagari editions on the one hand and im the Grantha ar alayalam 


MSS. on the other “differ to as great an extent a3 the two chief recensions of the Namdyana.” 
" Also 40 and 42, 
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The general result of a Lastion of ae two recensions of the hiipersct’s is ace! ondix to 
Dr, Burnell "that the Nigar] recension has about ten per cent. more Mokas than ihe Sonth- 
Indian recension ; these slokas generally form passages wanting in the last. Of the rest of the 
text, a considerable portion (nomerons vv. Jl. apart) is the same in both ; the rest of the text 
presenta slokas found in the Devanigari recension, bat with many yy. Jl., and ina totally 
different order. The short chapters agree generally in both recensions.” Dr. Burnell also 
states that the South-Indian recension of the Mah@sh@rata is divided into 24 books, the dili- 
parvan being divided into the Adi, Astika, and Sambhava Parrans, the Salya into SNalya and 
Gadd, the Sauptika into Sanpiika, Aishila, and Vidoka, and the Séntipercan into the Réjadhermn 
and Mokeadharma Purrens. The single books, again, differ considerably in the number of their 
cliapters, 


The Tanjore library is extremely rich in Mahdébhirata MSS. — Dr. Barnell counted about 
236 MSS. of the whole or parts of the poem — and it is very much to be regretted that all 
these treasures should be well nigh inaccessible to European scholars. An edition of the 
Muhdbhdrata has been printed at Madras,in Telugu characters, which in a very few cases 
Fcems ty represent the South-Indian reeonsion, thongh on the whole it is based on the Calcutta 
edition and gives the text of Nilakantha, Tam indebted to Prof. Ladwig for some interesting 
communications about this edition. He has collated several thonsand stanzas of the Madras 
edition with those of Calentia and Bombay, and has come to the conelnsion that the Madras 
text is essentially the same as that of the Calcutta edition. Even misprints in the latter edition 
have found their way into the Madras edition. Yet, as Prof. Ladwig points out, we find 
occasionally better readings in the Madras edition, than in the Devanigarl editions. Dr. Lidera 
has pointed out to me a few passages in the Madras edition where it agrees with the text of 
our South-Indian MS5., though in other places it follows the Calcutta edition as closely as 
possible. Tbe edition will be scarcely of any use for a critical restoration of the text of the 

Another Weer edition is mentioned in the Catalogue of the Library of the India Office, 
VoL IL, Part I. p. 122 47. but as it contains Nilskaytha's commentary it can hardly be 
expected to represent the South-Indian recension to any great extent. There are also as 
number of South-Indian Mahdbhéarata MSS. in the India Office Library which, however, have 
not yet been examined.? As far as Iam able to see from the published catalognes, the number 
of South-Indian MSS, in the Continental libraries can be but small, and even in the Tanjore 
Library the number of Devanigari MSS. is much larger than that of South-Indian MSS. proper. 

Under these circumstances it is all the more satisfactory to know that the Royal Asiatic 
Society in London possesses a number of highly valuable Grantha and Malayalam MSS. 
containing a considerable portion of the South-Indian recension of the Mehdbhérata, 

T have examined these MSS. for my catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Royal Asiatic 
Society collections which I am preparing, and I venture to think that a few remarks on the 
Sonth-Indian recension of the MahébAdrata, as represented by these MSS,, may be welcome to 
scholars interested in Mahabharata criticism — which, after all, will never lead to ha apes 
results, as long as it is nof based on sownd tegt crificiem. 


The MSS. in question all belong to. the Whish Collection,’ acquired by Mr. ©, M. Whish 
in the early part of the present century. 








1 Prof. Jacobi who has also examined the Madras edition kindly informs me that be has come to the mmo 
comelosions aa Pref. Lodwig. Prof. Jacobi has moreover made « coneordanes of the three editions from which it 
appears that the Madras edition agtees, almost everywhere, with the numbers of verses and chapters found m the 
Calcutts edition. E2om the Introduction to the Sabhi Parvan (Vol. I. p. 276) it is evident that the Editor of the 
Madras edition looked upon Nilakantha as his chief anthority. 

? Some of these MSS. are pow being examined by Dr, Lidars. 

A & rough list of theso MSS. will be found in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1590, Vol. XXII. 
p- 805 seqq. My catalogue will, I hope, be finished in the course of this year. 
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Portions of the Adiparvan are found in the Whish MSS. Nos. 65 and 158. 

The Grantha MS, Whish No, 65 contains the Paulomaparean (in 8 Adhyd@yas) and the 
Astikaparvan (in 40 Adhyéyas), these 48 Adhydyas corresponding to Adhydyas 1-59 of the 
Nagari editions. 

The difference in the number of Adhy#yas is partly due to the fact that two ddhyayas are 
sometimes contracted into one, but partly algo to omissions in tne South-Indian MS. 

In order to give some idea of the value of the South-Indian recension — as far as one 
single MS. can be said to represent 0 whole recension — for an eventual critical restoration 
of the text of the MakdbAdrata, I have given below s few extracts from this MS.4 The passages 
which differ from the Devanigari recension® have been underlined, and the corresponding pass- 
ages given opposite each line. The full text given in the left hand column is a fair specimen 
of what the South-Indian recension is like, while the vorietas lectionis given in the right hand 
column will shew at a glance the relation of the two recensions to each other. 

The first extract contains the beginning of the Mahdbhdrata, verses 1-150 of the first 
Adhyaya. 


A. 
Adiparcan. 
I. 1-150. 






4 In all the oxtracts given in this paper, I have retained the orthography of the Soath-Indian NSS. o 
§ [have used the Bombay edition with Nilakaptha’a commentary, published ain : mw, 
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Devandgari edition ( Bombay). 








“iit 
a 
*aPaar: 
FET West 
Pasay: 
Tea 
Saraita ae rek geet amnion | 
ister 17 
rea? 18 | 
19 
20 RITQEe ae 
71 “a: gray 
anasars | 
22 =a 
sarees 44 ea pig THa STIaT Ty °aeqi 
TI HSE TTY Pre 23 | 
areas Pret gic ats | Aqeg ATs 
THER SHG FISTS Fie | 24 
aederiatay Ifaaeg arena: | “SG: Taaeae TIS 
TAs Aa Hee Pareaeaaaersya: | 25 qoz “Sanat: 


STA: HI: Hla STIs Te | 
sreaqreniza atrarea efaeraftd aff 26 


cafestes faaine ava ara afafee | Tg 19g 

festa are areas afcsnfa: | 27 ara 
sree reg CaTa TAT: | sta Ho 

eerie fatrdcead Presi Pris 28 

aT Hace aes Fs Gara | Deest. 





—— ee a es 


aeariraaa war SeATET TTS! ee | i 





bh 4 


© Read eut. * Read Fereay’. 4 Read STE. 
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coe peat a MS. Devanagari edition (Bombay). 
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" South-Indian MS. Devanégart edition (Bombay), 


TIM Sars Teast aay FA | 
fer afer wee ret 6 | 3a ah: afar wed: amore 





‘lke violist ite 
aq ayeq 
Deest, 
Deest, 

fagai 


Parag 





ara wae 
Termes art weraeafama: | Sa “wt Frere, 











pe pas 1 101 ae sat 
| pe SQ araral yousqar)} Decst in the 


saftaireres 3% atraivat | 102 Oat : ‘ 
Tear Aras areas GheaA gy: 1 | 
esi aeah hy 103 | soil 7: 
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South-Indian 4S. Dewoaidyert edstion (Bombay). 
Ufercareapara Wasa feret 14: | 59 S4am. 


Deest. 60 Prearreaapara drat: gfe Fert: | 
4 Tas TAA HATA TAS | 





serqufa aad Pro at werafett | aia 

ear areafiers: wears red aPreaia | 72 

wea arenes weal a aaeat PIT | : 

Rivet Ree eee . grace weardta were: Erdal FT| 


‘d 74 qeararea wer wars et Pare | 


‘ °7 waa qreTarret ater srevaes FT| 

: agree Pei aie 8 Beet wt | 

a | 78 freqat araawa aereet Sa Ue | 

a caretsgara & raga ar fee ah | 

é | 7 siifeeqapr wars ney Pre ere: | 

: qeuaier wat Se gras SIA! 

“s | 80 afer fagrer 3Te Sa TS | 
srk aatewerearir Stet -Ataxeranht FT! 

81 wg ate gat ate ewer TT 
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ATMA Aaa Fas: frst 
TPT AAAS MTTATATS TLR: | 














| Devanagari edition eter os = 
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| Deest. 
f re 
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88 
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Deest. But see above, vy. 74. 
03 [ 94-103, see above. 
104 
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108 
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South-Indian ALS, 










Devandgari edition (Bombay). 
“aaa: ae 
“Praara 
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Deest. 
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Praag wien waranfeer: | , 
Tara ATaraa Parcara Gers 4: | aA 
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TTA Bea aT | 
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merasya: Fer Far we TAT! 
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South-Indian MS. 
wags Srafer graces agora | 
salten S¥ qeinareriteait Saas | 
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Naimisha, and almost consistent in giving the name Sata instead of Sauti. 

The most important divergence between the two recensions begins with verse 55, and the 
most characteristic fact is the omission of the story of Ganoba who undertakes to write down 
this different arrangement im the South-Indiam recension is by no means necessitated by the 
omission of the atory of Gapesa. if the author of the South-[ndia version had simply wished 
to shorten the narrative by omitting this story, he might have achieved his end with mach 

fn oe : that a i ——— 4 


about the mention of writing in the story, and on this account omitted every allusion to Gageia’s 
acting as a scribe for Vyasa. “In order to enable the reader to decide, in this special case, 
Gancéa is an interpolation in the Northern recension, or that it has been omitted by the 
compiler of the Souther: recension though he knew it to be part of the Mahébhdrata — I give 
below, in parallel columns, a short sketch of the contents of verses 55-111, (a) according to the 
Leva (Bombay) edition. | (8) Sowth-Indian MS. 


















~# 





(1) Vyasa, the son of Satyavati and Para- 


54. (1) Vyasa, the son of Satyavatl 
: Jara, composed the Mahdbhdrata, 


55-560. (2) Having composed it, he con- 
sidered how he might tesch 
it to his disciples. 

5-605, (3) Brahman, knowmg the thoughts | 
of Vyasa, appears and is | 
received by Vyasa with due 
respect. 

61. (4) Vyasa addresses Brahman, 
| telling him that he has com- 
posed that great poem, 

62-700. (5) giving o list of all the subjects 
treated of in this poem, 

704. (6) and winding up with the words : 
‘However, no writer 
(lekhaka) of this work 15 
found on earth.’ 

71-73h. (7) Brahman replies praising 
Vyisa os a great poct and 
SAZes 

T3c. (8) and finally advising him to think 
(with an inward prayer) of © 
Ganeia for the purpose of 
writing down the poem. 

T4a, (9) Then Brahman retrrns tf his 
abode. 


(2) Vylsa, by Niyoga, becomes the father 


| (3) His sons having grown Up, cte., Vyasa 
proclaimed the Mahdbhdraia, teach- 
ing Vaidampayana and reciting the 
poem during intervals of the sacrifice. 

(4) Brief summary of the contents of the 
poem. 


(5) This Bhdrata contains 100,000 verses, 
including the [pakhydnas- 
(6) Vyéisa mado the Bidrate of 24,000 verses, 
~ " without the Upakhyanas. 


(7) Afterwards the Rishi composed another 

| epitome in 150 (?) verses of this moasf 
excellent of stories. 

(8) And he considered how he might teach 
it to his disciples. 


(9) Brahman, knowing the thoughts of 
Vyasa, appears and is received by 
Vyiss with due respect. 











US So also Romapéda for Lomapida in the Fanapareen. 
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(a) Devandgari (Bombay) edition.4 
74b-80, (10) Vyisa directs his devotional 


thoughts to Ganeda who | 


as soon as thonght of, ap- 
pears, and writes down the 
Mehdbhdrata which Vyiisa 
dictates to him. 

81. (11) I (Santi?) know 8,800 verses, 


know them or not. 
82. (12) The hidden meaning of the 


Mahibherata no one is able 


to penetrate. 
83a. (13) Even omniscient Ganeia took 
; a moment to consider. 
836. (14) Vyisa also composed many 


ther Verses. 


84-87. (15) The Maldéhérata extolled as 
the best of poems, 

88-92, (16) The MoAdbharata is « tree, of 
which the Parvens are seed, 
root, etc. 

93. (17) Sauti says: ‘I will now 
speak of the flowers and 
fruits, ete., of that tree.’ 

94-964, 
the father of the Eauravas, 
965-994. (19) His sons having grown up, 


etc., Vyiisa proclaimed the | 


Mahébhdrata, teaching 
Veiiampdyana and reciting 
the poem during intervals 
of the sacrifice, 
995-101a. 
tents of the poem, 
1014-102. 


100,000 verses, including 
the Uptkhydinas, 


1025-1080, (22) Vyasa made the Bhérata of | 


24,000 verses, without the 
Updkhydnas, 

(23) Afterwards the Rishi com- 
posed another epitome in 
150 verses, 


1034, 


| (11) 
so does Suka, Saijaya may | 





(18) Vyiisa, by Niyoga, becomes | 


(2C) Brief summary of the con- | 





(21) This( first) Bhérata contains 


(b) South-Indian MS. 
(10) Vyasa addresses Brahman, ee him 


that he has composed that great 
poem,!# 


giving a list of all the subjects treated 
of in this poem, 

(12) Brahman replies praising Vyasa as a 
great poet and sage, : 

(13) extolling the Mghdbhérata as the best of 

and describing the MchabAédrata aso tree 
of which the Parvans ore seed, root, 
etc. 

Then Brahman returns to his abode, 


(14) 
(15) 


(16) Sita says : ‘I will now speak of the 
branches, flowers, fruits, etc, of 
that tree." 


| (7) The Anudr 





graha (2), 
(18) This it was what Vyasa first tanght to 
his son Suka, then to other fit pupila. 
(19) Narada recited it to the Devas, Asita 
Devala to the Pitris, Buka to the 
Gandharvas, Yakshas and Rakshas, 
Vaitampiyana to Janamejaya. 


(20) Duryodhana andYudhigthira represented 
as trees, 


a an ne 


™ The two lines 6% and Gla are clearly omitted by a ecribe's carclesmness, the omission being easily 
accounted for by TRPBAT in line 602 and GONE in ala. 
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(4) Devandgari (Bombay) edition, (a) South-Indian MS, 
1046-105e, (25) This Vyisa first taught to 
“= fit pupils. 

1056-107a. (26) Then he composed another 





1075-109a. (27) Narada recited them to the , 
Rakshas, Vaiampiyana to 


men, 
1095. (23) I (Sauti?) recited 100,000 
slokas. 


110-111. (20) Duryodhana and Yudhisthira | 

It will be admitted at once that neither of the two versions sketched above is quite satis- 
factory. * 

In both versions Vyisa considers how he might teach the Mahdbhdrata to his disciples 
whereupon the god Brahman appears. The Northern recension here introduces Ganeéa ‘who, 
on Brahman’s suggestion, is charged with writing down the Mahdbhdrata. But we are not 
told that this copy made by Ganeda was ever used by Vyisa aa a means of instructing bis 
disciples. On the contrary, it is pretty clear from vv. 80-83 that the legend of Ganes was 
chiefly invented in order to enhance the vastness of the MaAdgéAdrata, and the profoundness of 
its teaching, and to shew the skill of Vyiisa in dictating the poem without a stop. The state- 
ment in y, 81 about Santi, Suka, and Safijaya knowing 8,800 verses comes in quite abruptly 
and contradicts the statements of v. 109. Even more abropt is the transition from y. 93 to 
vv. 94seqq. Santi says that he is going to speak about the flowering and the production of froit 
of the tree called MahdbAdrata, Then follows the story of Vyisa’s Niyoga, his instrneting 
Vaiiampayana, and reciting the poem at Janamejaya’s sacrifice (vv. 965-99¢). It is just 
possible, thougt not probable, that the summary in vv. 995-101 waa intended to be the descrip- 
tion of the ‘ flowering and production of fruit’ of the Mahdéhérata tree. Bat it seems to me 
more probable that vv, 110 sqq., if mot 112 egq., should follow immediately after vy. 93. 

In the South-Indian recension, the allnsion to Vyisa’s Niyoga (vv. 966 seqq.) follows, 
more properly, after v. 4. But we meet with the same diffenlty in the Sonthern, asin the 
Northern recension, when Vyiss begins to consider as to the best method of teaching the Mahd- 
Adrata, and Brahman appears. It is by no means clear how Vyasa derives any help fromr the 
god in his perplexity, unless it be by Brahman’s describing the Mahdbhdraia as a tree, of 

There if, in the Southern version too, 4 hiatus after the words of Site or Santi, “T will 
speak of the branches, flowers, fruits, etc., of that tree (vis,, the Masdbhdrata),” but this hiatus 
is, at any rate, not so great as in the Northern recension, 

Iam puzzled by the two lines : — 


wt iva TF syrgervsess |! 
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The neuter y= seemsodd, ButI prefer the Southern recension, when it omits vr. 1058-1072. 
This story of Vyisa’s having composed special Samhitds for the gods, the Pitris, and the Gan- 
dharvas is probably an afterthought suggested by ¥v. 107b, 1084, relating merely that Narada 
recited the Mahdbhdrata to the gods, Asita Devala to the Pitris, and Suka to the G arve 
Yakehas, and Rakshas. 





There is nothing in the Southern recension that wonld justify us in assuming that its com- 
piler knew the legend of Gane. Even the editor of the Telugu edition of the Mahdbhdrata. 
gives the legend in brackets. If, in addition to this evidence, we Temember that Kshemendra, 
in his BAdratamefyari, does not allude to the legend of Ganeda, We are, I believe, justified in 
suspecting this legend of a more recent origin than the rest of the introductory story 
of the Mahaébhirata. 


It ia true!’ that the legend of Ganega acting as a scribe for Vylisa must have been known 
to Rijasekhara, ca. 900 A, D. For in his Prachandapindava Nétaka this poet introduces Vyiea 
speaking to Valmiki about the progress of his great work, and telling bim how he had snoceeded 
in ontwitting the god Gapeas and compelling him to actes hia scribe. I give the passage 
according to the edition of the work in the Kdvyamdld. (p. 5). Wyasa saya : — 


Pearrar a: fortran sarriites Fe: | 
@ 74a AMageaal TaeWwasl SST 


aa syoiuqregrers: | aga areqé & Pevtare: | Pegada ier eaaag aft a 
ayaa aa few: cara | vata qa=elera: | siifremeg 1 Pe gedaan arsaar ferreae 
fata | sre: areas s AfaPTersreSs tt 


This is, no donbt, the same logend as that told in the Mahdbidrata (I. 1, 74-80), although 
himséif to Ganesa, in the drama of Rijasekbara, who only says that Vyiss obtained Ganesa's 
help by means of austerities (fapobhih), On the other hand, the words of Vyisa om téy'ssta’ i 
the Prachandapandava look almost like a reminiscence of the phrase (used however of Ganega) 
om ity wkitd in the Mahéthérata, I. 1, 79, 


agreemeut between the two narratives — does this prove that he knew it from the Mahabiha- 
rata? Such a legend must have been current for a long time before it was inserted in the 
Muhahhirata, Rijatekhara may have known it as an independent Itihisa, or he may have 
taken it from some Pauripic source. It must be remembered that the story occurs not in the 
body of Hajssekbara's work, which is mainly an epitome of certain Parvans of the Mahdéhdraia, 
but in an introductory scene — shewing us Vilmiki, the renowned poet of the Rémdyana, and 
Vyasa, the author of the Mahdsiarata, engaged in a pleasant converastion— which is entirely 





1 Tam indebted to Dr. Bilhler for drawing my attention to this fact, [Since this was written, Indian studies 
have suffered the severest loss that could have befallen them, by the uctimely death of my revered Guro, It was 
at his request that | wrote some notes on the Gayeda legend in the MahdbAdrota for the Journal of the Royal dsiaiie 
Sonely — see April sumber 1698, pp. $00-84 — to which (na he wrote to me in his last letter) he intended to adda 
'jikd’ of his own in the next following number of the Journal. The Gaeia legend diseussed above had a peculimr 
intercet for the departed schular on account of its bearing on the history of writing in India, and I ought to state 
that it was his opinion that Kdjatekhora knew the (fonese legend from the Devanigarl rersion of the Muhdbhirate, 
as found in our editions, To the omission of the story in Kshemendra's BAdratamiaiijari he attached little import- 
ance, “There are (ho wrote to me) even more characteristic features of the Mehibhdrala which are omitted by 
Athemendra, omissions which can ossily be explained by his desire “ to measure the elephant with the closed fist."” 

No doubt in the world thot the (ibd to my notes on Ganein which the departed intended to give would hare 
bean far more valuable than anything Ihave rid on the wubject, Alna, the history of the MaAdbhérata is one of 
the manmy peinta in the history of Indian literature on which Habler's vast echolarship waz likely to shed aw and 
unexpected ligkt — and in thia rezpect also the loes of our great Guru who was the most enthusiastic student ae 
well as the traest lover of India, is simply irreparable. ] 
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Rijasckhara’s own invention. And in this scene he might well have inserted the legend of 
Ganeia, in order to enhance the greatness of Vyisa and his work. It is not neccessary that he 
found it in his version of the Mahabharata. 


For the present, at any rate, I should prefer to say that the legend of Gapesa was Anewn 
already about :00 A. D., bat that even in: Kshemendra's time — about 150 years later — it was 
not yet a part of the Mahdbhérata, Tt acema to mo highly improhable that Kshemendra should 
have omitted such a charactoristic story, if he had found it in Ais Mahabharata, pspecially ns 
he could ensily have condensed the whole story into one or two stanzas, We shall see below 
thnt this is not the only instance in which Kshemendra agrees with the South-Indion recension 
of the Mahabharata. 






5 -. 


From a mythological point of view our passage is also of some importance. For it is 
am not aware that Ganeés is even mentioned in nny other passage cither of the Ramayana or of 
the Mahabhdrate, and it may well be donbted whether he has any claim toa place in the Epic 
Pantheon. He is certainly nota Vetic deity in any sense of the word, He is not mentioned 
in the Smritis, not even in Manu.!® Tn the Yajievallya-Smriti we meet with him (it seoms) 
for the. firat time. Here the worship of Gane has becn ingrafted on an older Vindyokasiati. 
The Vinayakus are a class of evil spirits (who-are the cause of evil dreams) for whose propitia- 
tion a Vindyakasdati is prescribed in the Ménavagrikyasétra. As the Inte Dr. von Bradke has 
shewn, Yajfinvalkya’s description of the Ganepatihoma is based on the Vin#yokodinti of the 
Miancveg! ira’? But originally the Vinliyakas — who are also mentioned in the Maha- 
Lidrata® by the side of Rakshasas, Pisichas and Bhfitas—have nothing in common with Ganem, 
except the name Vindyeka which happens to be one of the common designations of the clophant- 
headed god. An actual worship of Ganeéa cocura only in such Inte Smrifts as the Kity@yana- 
Smriti (1. 11, 14) where Ganeda is worshipped together with the Mothers. 


But in the older literature we look in vain for any of the legends connected with Gategn’s 
birth, or his elephant bead, or his one tooth, or his rat, such as we find them in the Pwrinax. 
On the other band, Ihave not been able to find oar Ganesa legend in any of the Paurinic 
thentises devoted to Ganein2! Bat that a deity who ins become so popular in later times 
should occur in the epic literature only in one passage, makes this one passage very suspicions. 
It seems, therefore, also on mythological grounds, that in this instance the Sonth-Indian 
recension has preserved a Joss interpolate’) text of tho Mahééharata than that found in our 
editions. | 

Of conrso, it does not follow hy any means that the Southern reeension represents the 
original Mahidbhdrata, 

(To be continued.) 


| ——————————__—_—___—— 

1 ‘That the gantném ySjaka, who according te Mann, [IL 1G! isexcluded from a Sriddha foast is (aa the commen- 
tators ‘will have it) a performor of the Vindyaka or Coseinhoma eeematome utterly improtable. The most pro- 
bable oxplanation serma that sugrested by Dr. Pibler in the note to his translation of Manu (Ss, B. E. Vol. EAY. 
p. 106) that it refers to the Ganahomas of Bandbiyans Dharmas. IV. F, 1. 

19 Seo Fijlacalhyo-Smrilé, L 271-204; Manava-grihyasttra, TL 14; Bradke in the Qeitechrift der dentachen 
Morgenlind. (esellechajt, Vol, 34, pp- 426-432; Stensler, Féjiaralkya, p. IX.; Jolly, Recht wot Sitte (Bihler’s 
Grundriss, IL. 8), p. 2°. ‘Tho Ménaragrihyasiitre mentions four ‘Findyakos whose panes are given. Yijiavalkya 
naa only one Fintyaka whor be identifies with Ganapati, 

® Mahdbhdrata, XIE. 234,131; Herivashia, 184 (10697). 

HL bare not been able to trace it inthe Gorela-Khagea of the Pra 
Upapurina, nor in the Gapela-Khapta of the Standa-purdna, For the latter I could only compare an Index of 
bho work found in the Badician MS. Mill 70, Rat my acquaintance with these works [a too roperticial to allow me 
to my definitely that the legend does not occur in them. 





Amaraitertia-Turiteo, nor ip the Gaver 
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FOLELORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO, F. D'PENHA. 
(Concluded from p. 54.) 


Ix due course, the wedding-day came, and the marriage took place with all possible 
‘clat. The relations and friends of the king were feasted for several days. The bridegroom, 
the crane, hopped about the palace and the large componnd and in the adjoining garden, 
causing much emusement to all. During meals, too, he would stretch his long neck and pick 
what he would desire from the table. 


After thus spending some time at the king’s palace, the crane one day expressed, to his 
father-in-law, his desire to go home with his bride. The king could not object to this, and so 
his son-in-law, after bidding everyone adieu, took his royal bride home, 


Now in the nights, after supper, while the princess lay down to sleep, the crane would 
koe pe ere As soon as he observed that his wife had fallen asleep, he would remove 
his crane-skin, and assuming the form of 6 man, would take his place at the side of the 
princess. A few days passed this way. At last the princess began to entertain some doubts 
about her husband, the crane. To find out the realities shout him, she one night went to bed, 
but kept awake, snoring all the while to make believe that she was fast asleep. Her husband, 
little thinking of the dodge, having no cause to suspect her action, divested himself of his 
crane-skin, and, as usual, lay down beside the wife. The princess thus found out that her 
husband was not really a crane as be appeared to be, but » human being like herself, and, there- 
fore, she had no reason to regret her marriage, although he was very poor, for her father could 
give her what she might want, being the king's only child, 


The princess's next thought was how to make her htsband remain in his human form, 
aud she bit upon the following stratagem. She pretended that she had a strong fever, and that 
she was feeling very cold, She asked her mother-in-law, therefore, to keep a good fire under her 
cot, to keep her warm during the night, as she said. The mother-in-law, too, did not suspect 
what was really in her danghter-in-law's mind, and, thinking what she stated might be true, 
kept a brisk fire burning under the cot of the princess. Night soon came, and supper over, the 
princess not eating anything that night on the pretence that she had no taste nor any appetite 
for food, they all retired to bed. That night, too, the princess kept awake, pretending to be 
asleep. Her husband, the crane, after a good while, thinking his wife was asleep, removed his 
crane-skin, and, assuming the form of a man, lay down beside the princess, and was soon fast 
asleep. The princess left the bed without making the slightest noise, and, getting hold of the 
erane-covering of her husband, threw it on the fire, which soon reduced it to ashes. Having 
done this the princess again iny down quietly and went to sleep. When, at the usual time, the 
husband woke up, he searched in vain for his covering, bat, looking at the fire under the bed, 
he soon discovered the trick which his wife had played upon him. He questioned the princess, 
who frankly confessed what she had done, and craved forgiveness, which he granted with all 
his heart. 


The news of the metamorphosis of the crane soon spread in the country, and reached the 
ears of the king, who came and saw for himself that it was only too true, and learnt from the 
princess what she had observed for several nights, and how she had brought about the trans- 
formation, 


As they were very poor, the king invited them all to live with him, and on his death his 
son-in-law succeeded him to the throne. They then lived happily to a good old age, loved 
and respected by all. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1. Tétal.—In common wee among the con- 
sorts of reasons. Petty Officers are told off to 
batch be brings up hia “ total." Tétal karna, 

2. Dipitmant for Department: means the 
Forest Department, that being the first separate 
department created at Port Blair. Dip&tmant 
Babib, Forest Officer. DipatmantwaAlA, a con- 
viet told off to work in the Forest Department. 

3, Shér Sabib: shér shortened from ‘ over- 
seer’ from its likeness to the common Indian word 
shér, a tiger. An overseer of convicts. 

4. Singal, for signal =a semagram. There 
is an elaborate system of | signals at 
Port Blair worked by the Military Police. 


holder. TikafwAlA, o man with a ticket of leave: 
aself-supporter. Tiket is also used for the wooden 
“neck-ticket” worn by labouring convicts. 

8. Parmésh, promotion. — —This ia in com- 
mon use amongst the Military Police, and also 
amongst the convicts, who are constantly being 
transferred from class to class on “ promotion.” 


7. Kilas, class. — — The convicts are arranged | 


in classes. 

& Sikman, sick-man, used for a convict 
when in hospital : hence for any human being in 
the “sick-list :" hence again for any (Govern- 
ment animal on the “ sick-list,” ¢. g., an elephant, 
pony, bullock. 


® Hél=rail, origmally a railing, now any | 


kind of hedge or fence. 

10. Rashan, ration. — The labouring convicts 
are all rationed. Rashan-miét, ration mate : i. Gs 
the convicts told off to help the cooks to keep 

lL Chind-bhatta, i. «, a lime kiln, used 
for any place where one has once been set up. 
The name sticks, however much the use of the 
dozen spots are already so named. 

12. Chauldiri for shulddri, a native 
tent.— This ia the name of two separate places in 
the Penal Settlement, because at one time con- 
victs were encamped at each for a while. 
plate where milch-cattle have once been kupt. 
TC eee 
naghar, lit., Pattern-house. — The 
name of 4. village: a convict-station and some 
quarries, because a sample (namina’ house (ghar) 











| for comvicta, according to which meg on ticket- 
| of-leave must build their buts, was here set up by 


16. Hathi-Ghat, Anglice, Elephant Point, eo 
16. Wimak-bhatta, salt-pans.— More than 
one place is so called because of a former salt 
R. C. Tempce. 
DAGON AND KIACELACE. 
Here is a quaint and valuable contribution 
from Alexander Hamilton, New Account of the 


tory of this difficult word, which has been already 
discussed, ante, Vol. XXTI.p.27 f. After explain- 


ing how Sh4h Shujé’ of Bengal wos killed and 
| plundered by the ruler of Arukan, he goes onto 
5. Tikat, tikafliv, a ticket of leave, also its i iB 


eay :-— “So much Treasure never bad been seen 
in Arackan before, but to whom it should belong 
caused some Disturbance. The King thought 
that all belonged to him, those that fought claim- 
ed a Share, and the Princes of the Blood wanted 
some fine large Diamonds for their Ladies, but 
the Tribe of Levi found a way to make up tlre 


Difference, and perswaded the King and the other 


Pretenders, to dedicate 1 to the God Dagun, 
who was the titular God of the Kingdom, and ty 
depositate it in his Temple, which all agreed to; 
now whether this be the same Dagon of Ashdod, 
mentioned oa the first Book and fifth Chapter of 
Samuel, I do not certainly know, but Dagun has 
a large Temple in Arackun, that I have heard of, 
and another in Pegu that 1 have seen.” 

At p. 56, there is given one of those useless 
illustrations of the period of * A prospect of the 
Temple of Kiakeck or Dagunn.” 

Again at p, S6f. we are told that “there are two 
large Temples near Syrian, eo ike one another in 
Structure, that they seem to be built by one 
Model. One stands about six Miles to the 
Southward, called Kiackiack, or, God of Gods 
Temple. In it isan Image of twenty Tardslong. 
lying in a aleeping Posture, and, by their Tradi- 
tion, has lien in that Posture 6000 Years . : 
The other stands in a low Plain, North of Syrian, 
about the same Distance called Dagum ... . 
Assoon as Kiackiack dissolves the Being and 
Frame of the World, Dagun or Dagon Fill 
guther up the Fragments and make a new one,” 

Hamilton in the above curious narration, has, 
of course, mistaken the building for the object of 
its dedication, bat so far as the word Dayun is 
eoncerned, We may arrive at its pronunciation 


from the spelling Daguna. 





The impoesible-looking word Kisckiack, with its 
rariant spellings, is nothing but the Tulaing kyaik, 
any object of worship or veneration, a pagoda, 
cyuals the Burmese and Siamese phré and phayi. 
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moroerer, the well-known Kyaik-kauk Pagoda, 


See aude, Vol. XXII p. 334 2, and Haswell’s | i, 
Tslaing Vocabulary, pp. xii. %, 40. There is, R. C. Temrue. . 
nOOK-NOTICE. . oe 
THE SIKSHASAMUCHCHAYTA.' - The inscription read by Bayer was the now 


A worn of congratulation must be offered to 
the Imperial Academy of Sciencea of St. Petera- 
bury, for ita successful inauguration of the new 
serice of Buddhist Texts, entitled the Bibliotheca 
Buddhica, and to Prof. Bendall for having the 


honour of leading it off with the first number A ih. estas 7 | 
| rishthi Manuscript exhibired by Prof. d’Olden- 


his edition of the Silshdvamuchehaya. Philo- 
logy owes much to the Academy fur what it haa 
dope for Sanskrit, The monumental Dictionary of 
Bachtlingk and Roth issued from its doora, and 
is n familiar example of its more recent achieve- 
menta in this department of research. But in 
publishing it, the Academy has only carried on 
traditiona which dated from the first rolume of 


its Tremenctions for the year 1728. . Amongst the — 


learned men who were the original members of 


the Academy was the celebrated Bayer, whose 


lettera to LaQroze form .the most interesting 
portion of the Thesaurus Epistolicns. It was 


pean achular to decipher a Buddhist inscription in. 


the Pali language, and to bring a knowledge of 
the Sanskrit alphabet to the West. These were 


first described by him in the Transactions of the | 


Academy for 1728 and 1729. Before that time 
the only specimens of Indian alphabets which 
appear to bare reached Europe had been pub- 
lished in 1715 im a collection of translations of 
the Lord’s Prayer contuined in Chamberlayne's 


Sylloge. This waa on unsatisfactory work, and | 


contained some extraordinary blonders, so that 
the Academy may fairly claim to be the official 
«who introduced Oriental Philology into the 
western world, to have taken the promising child 


into ber hospitable arma, and to have nursed it till 
it was fit to go abroad imto foreign countries. | 


Nor did its care stop here. A hundred and thirty 
years later, when the child had become a youth 
(learning ever has a long childhood), it endowed 
it with the great lexicon for a capital which has 
lasted so many years, and which is still bearing 


liheral interest. Now, in bis full-grown manhood, © 
she has not abandoned ber loving interest in her 


protegé, and, under the general direction of Prof. 
d'Oldenburg, is forwarding his interests with this 
projected séries of the Bsbliotheca Buddhieca. 


i Sikshisamuchchaya, o ‘Compendinm 


Téaching, compiled hy S!ntidiva, chiefly from earlier | 





eres 





pilin Ohh movi peda? huwi, and bis know owledge 


of Sanskrit, such as it was, was obtuined chielly 


from Tibetan sources So, also, itis from Central 
Asia that Sanskrit learning in St. Peteraburg has 
on more than one other occasion reetived ite 
inspirations. Witness, for instance, the Kha-— 


burg atthe last Oriental Congress; and oo it is 
but appropriate that the Imperial Academy 
should be the body to step forward aud to offer to 
supply a want which hus Jong been felt by 
Baddhist scholara. Buddbistic works of the 
Southern schoul we hare in plenty. but the exam- 
plea uf works of the Nurthern, Mahidydua, school 
which have been printed are few in number, and 


|with the exception of one or two wellknown 


of the lately founded, Indian, Buddhist Text So- 
ciety. In addition to the Bikshisumuchchaya, 


the Rashévapdla-pariprichchhd, edited by M. 


Finot, the Dasobhimfsrara, edited bry M. de 
Blonay, the Adhidharma-hiva-cydthyi, edited 
from Chinese sonrcea by Prof. 5. Lévi, and the 
Suvarna-prothisa, edited by M. Finot’ The first 


of these is in the press, and the others are under © 


preparation. 

‘The present edition contains the firat third of 
the work edited by Prof. Bendall. It his the 
disadvantage of being based on ao single MS., 
an ancient one, now forming a portion of the 
Wright collection in Cambridge. Mr. Bendall : 
has, however, been able to supplement thia by a 
comparison with a Tibetan version in the Hodgson 
a text which, considering the difficulties under 
which the Editor laboured, is remarkably free 
from doubtful passages. The work is an import- 


| ant one, and is, as the Title-page informs us, a 


compendium of Buddhist teaching of the Mahd- 
ydéna school. Mr. Bendall reserves remarks 
regarding the text and its contents for the comple- 
tion of its publication, and for a translation which 
be has under preparation, All echolura will 
await them with interest. 

Gro. A, Grrerson. 








MohSydua-sitvar, Edited by C. Rendall, M. Ay Fasei-: 
culusT, St. Petersburg, 1597. 
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“CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE { BURMESE. 

BY KE, C, TEMPLE. 

(Continued from p, 67.) 

| E. — Bongal.@ 
ge , (a) Money. 













ef: Se 


punko oan ane mee eu eeereree see 
+ dhan ae oan ome dhin oie aoe “ee seen eeree eae 
4 rules a al oe = 4 rati (carat) nie abe oe pat 
8 misha oF oon one 12 ina 


18 mashea ons ont one 12 ee mz at “4 16 toa (180 gers.) 


3 tole ee oe ae “a 





See Ceaful Tables, pp. %, 2. | Caleutta Bazaar Weights. 
Ph one & sic ket 
tola : oe : tola see =F oe = Ee 5 kancha (i tola) 
5 chittack = oat 5 ohhatak eee one eae] 4 ehittack 
Pe 4 powah 


ae 16 sor Le ih che nee 4 eecr 


16 seer. ‘ee cae | 
5 panséri (vies) =... = 5 passeree 





4) mpund (824 Ibs.) vee ==] 8 magi | 8 mound 
aneneeeeeees 20 khindl (mint) one PTT re 





Stevens, or bis printer, oddly enough (p. 129) mizes up * ‘ Callicut and Gallicutta’’ under Bengal, an indica- 
tion perhaps af tho relative value of Bengal a1 «possession on Wows SAF? wil sis 
 Alao 10 ana = 1 fane. Also called tole. Paperge) te Ae 
The Bengal Factory mannd,” 1787, was 10°!, higher than the moders British tain 
aunt. teiug anils to equal 2 owt, to anve calculations in remittances to England : P. 
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I will now proceed to note the evidence I have as regards particular Factories along the 

West Coast of India, premising that information regarding the main Factories of Surat, 

Bombay, Madras and Calcutta has been already given under the major heads of Gijarat, 

Bombay, Madras, and Bengal. 1 take the selected Factories or places from North to South 

thus: — Aurangabandar, abandoned in 1775, in Sindh ; Goa, Carwar, Calient and Tellicherry, 
Cochin, all on the Malabar Coast; and Anjengo and Onor further South in Travancore 

F. — Aurangabandar. 

(a) Money. 
No evidence available. 
(b) Troy Woights. 























































1T75 | ec. 1833 
Stevens, Guide, p. G7. Prinsep, Upeful Tibles,™ p, 115. 
THOT, rr | 2 oe 2m ont et STP 
o4 ruttése ie oe oe aaa nes rati 
ti MASS Prt oon oes oom a i 6 miisho 
12 toln mm ie oo. as i aap 12 tola 
(c) Avoirdupsis Weights. : ; 
1739 | 1776 | ©. 1833 
“A, Hamilton ®™ East Ind(ew, Vol. IL, | pal a5 Ara 2 lif Fg scare eae 
ippe., 5 1. Blerens, Guides, p. 67. | Prinsep, Uerfal Tables, p. 115, 
—a: ss = = { = == SSS aQ__q rr — 
Sa kt een pice... iti ae aes pice 
4 anna Lae t) ay ajohantat 
ne ck “ae oe -| 16 pucca seer ... + - we} OF ner 
40 maand — pucaoh (75 tba.) 40 mannd (74% Ibs.) ... % 40 man (745 Iba.) 
G, — Goa. 
(a) Money. 
1639 | 1675 | a 1739 | 1775 
Mandelsié, Travels, | Yule, Hob-Job. x ©]  tookyer, Trade, -| Alex. Hamilton. Kastl Seovens, Guide, 
; refafine, quoting ast ° | fediaa, Vol, TL, + pa 
p. | Settee a p. 259, recht or Be, 
reis oo. oon) basrook oes rar bodgerook # lender™ rees 
1k basaraque me 1} rees Ce ee ee sas othe 
§ vintin | 12 vinten rail 15. vintin aia 
5 tanghe 5 tango .,.) 80 tango (silver)| 5 tango 80 tango 
6&5 serafin™ (sil; 5 geraphin ,..) 5 pardao zera-| 5 xerephin(par-| 5 pardao xera- 
rer) phin don) phin 
seen nl PO ae zs 1} rupee 5 St. Thomae,,. Feicea 
a pagoda i ots tl et. De j ete 
setae 12 crnozado vy veer fart 
gold) 


© Prinsep probably meant Shihbandar, as Aurangabandar was dissolved in 1775, the year in whieh Stevens 
wiblished his book -*see Hughes, Gas, of Simth, p. 767, 
Mm Weights used at Sindy.”  * leaden rees, ® Also 14 to 15 langhe = 1 pagoda. 





(b) Troy Weight. 
No evidence available. 
(c) Avoirdupois Weight. 






4 kintal .. 


Prinsep, Uefal Tables, p. 116, 
mannd™ 
20 candy 
H. — Carwar. 
(a) Money. 





Stevens, Guide, p. 155. 





budgrook 
budgrook $ pice 
“it - 6 settle (jetta) 
4% juttal =i . om 11 here 
1} fo Thr. Pr =a cin 13 tare 


+6 pagods oF ase one one ome ral) pagoda 
ee EEE ee a SC—O”—C™TSCCCS 
(b) Troy Weights. 
No evidence available. 
(c) Avoirdupols Weights. 





er 
———_$_ rv ._r rn y a: i | Deeful Tables, pe. ll Gh. 
Stevens, Guide, p» 125. | ice 
Lockyer, Trade, p. 209. | saci , | | ; 7 : 







manund (26 Ib.) 


; | 42 man 6 Ib.) 
s 2) condy | 


Pe /- 






Wi All these maunds are 244 Ibe. 
* Fa., Hilal. 


nr, i aan of 32 Ibs. 
520 lbs, Ar. 





1711 | 1711 | 1730 





| | A. Hamilton, Fast Indica, Vol. IL, 
, Trade, pp. 275, 2 | Lockyer, Trade, pp. 276, 290, | 3 
ohare | for Calicut. | 


for Callout. 








Bterens, Guldde, p. 98, | Stevens, Guide, p, 125. 


uth ne oes me tarr or vis 


Ti oe oon TT oF 16 fanam (gallee) 
5 & 44 rupee ... sup “a or oe 5 rupee 





(c) Avoirdupois Weights. 


im | 1778 | | ¢. 1883 





Lavkyer,™ Trade, pp. 275, 280. | Stevens, Guide, pp. 08, 125. | Prineep, Usqful Tables, pp. 116, 121. 





ee ee ee | 


liam*? ban =r pool™ oe aa 20 sér 
20 manund (28 Iba.) ... (100 maund (30 Ibs.) ... 64 & 68 man™ 
20 candy | 20 candy xe ere 





ee 2 





“ es cae fanam 


St se oa 9 pagoda 


18 rupee oe a 





3 rupeps equal ) choqueen, 
™ Same information for 172 in A. Hamilton, East Indies, Vol, IL, Appr.. p. 7. 
3) pollam — retfle, ™ Probably pollam. 32] to 34] Iba, 
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(b) Troy Weights. 
1776 
Bterens, (ruide, p. 127. 
fanam 
9} cheqain weight 
10 rupee 
(c) Avoirdupois Weight. 









7 | " ce. 1893 





| | Prinacp, Ueerful Tables, p. Ly. 


= SS 


eer 






do mead Fat tak Paieme cad mannd (27§ Ibs.) «.. 42} man (279 Ibs.) 
20 candy set >t eee oof 20 candy pdeaegte Dani sébeboda vies 











1776 
i 
Stevens, Guide, p. 173. 
budgrook 
vis oo st Pr) “ry 4 pice 
16 fanam (gallion) .. «| 12 fanam 
7 and 6 Tupe Tt ous ams 
: ‘ el 18 pagoda | 
ae 


(b) Troy Weight. 
No evidence available. 


(c) Avoirdupois Weight. 










San doponeeni sér 
ane telong (tulim) | | ea 
maund (29 lbs.) If man (28 lbs.) to 44 acer ) 





q 20 khiodi one ee see] 
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The tables just given appear aot the first glance to contain merely a hopeless mnie oe 
facts, but the more closely they are studied in the light of the facts elicited from the Lildrati, 
the Ain Akberl, and the Muhammadan Indian coinage, and of the existing Indian scales, the 
more clearly do they appear to me to prove that the existing Indian scales are the direct 
descendants of that popular Indian scale of 96 ratis to the t6l8 already described: and 
that, too, despite the queer diction of travellers and traders, and the varions dates and places 
ut which they recorded their observations for three and four centuries and more, The existing 
scales are, moreover, substantially what they were in the daya of the early Muhammadan 
conquerors. 

These tables therefore confirm the conclusion that the general South-Indian scale must 
be referred to the popular scale of 96 ratis to the tila and not to what I have called the old 
Indian literary scale of 320 raktikids to the pala, But, as may be seen from the preceding 
perp eee it is this very literary scale of 320 raktikis to the pala that be- 

Wie ower omveaiacnl and unreal the literary scale may have become by the XIIth 
Century A. D., it must have been real enough at some time previously, and no doubt it spread 
to the Far East whilst it was a practical method of computation :— say, at some period long 
anterior to the XIIth Century. The general inference from this argument ia that the Far 
Eastern scales, as we find them now, have been adopted from India at a time when the old 
literary scale of 320 rakdikds to the pala was still in practical use, which time was anterior to 
the adoption in India of the popular scale of 96 ratis to the téla. 


How old the Indian popular ecale is, or when the Indian literary seale spread Eastwards, 
1 do not pretend to discuss here, but I would point ont that the ancient Chinese scale, as 
opposed to the existing decimal scale, seems to bear some reference to the popular scale. 
Thus, taking the rafi to be half the candareen and the candareen to be the old Chinese 
chu,’ we get -— 


Indian Popular scele. Ldilivati Popular scale. Ancient Chinese scale. 
rati ... a Sud _ gutja (rati) Pe ge cho 
8 misha aa a | 3 valle Es) ..| 6 hwa 
er Tt. 7] | dharans aia =n a” 2 che 


4 tink, ... . | 8 gedyineke... 1.  ...1 2 liang 
Obie es Saks | (2 tila, see ante,p. 62) =... 2 kin 


96 96 elder 





Taking the féla to have been cdeaps 174-180 gre., the kine. 195 gra. and the tickal 
ec, 225 gre, Troy, we get at the actual relative values which the apper Troy denominations 
assumed ; and this places the ancient kin between the modern fila and tickal. So faras I can 
gather, in modern India the old general upper Troy denomination has become assimilated to 
the (fa and in Indo-China to the tickal, 

There is also a curious coinage in Népaél, which has long had a great vogue far into 
Central Asis, through Tibetan trade, the weights of which should apparently, and, in view 
of what will be later on explained as to the Manipiri coinage and Troy seb almost slo 


a Ante, p- 30, and the argument in the Section on Chinese weights. 
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be referred to the scale of #6 ratia to the téla, Prinsep, Deeful Tables, p. 32,7 gives the 
weights of it thas:— 
| Nepalese Troy Weight and Coinage. 


rm 
2sika , 1 mohar 
» 1 takka ( = tila or rupee weight of 174 grs.) 
400 diims to the tila 

The whole scale 1s directly and purely Indian, and should more than probably be referred 
to the coins represented by the gold and silver jald/as of Akbar, which were respectively worth 
400 and 40 déme (gold being then to silver as 10 to 1, or nearly so), and weighing practically 
the same amount, i. ¢., about a tila, The gold jaléla, —la’l-i-jaldli, or at least one form of it— 
was in weight or value equal to two round mohars 

To the scale of 96 ratis to the téla should also be referred, I think, the isolated 
Burmese denomination visa (p®kbi, spelt pissa) and its Talning and Shin equivalents, 
p’ed (w'sd) and soi, both no doubt representing the word visa etymologically as well, The South- 
Indian vise (vieat), as the eighth part of the Sonth-Indian maund of 25 Ibs,, has practically always 
been $°125 Ibs., or thereabouts, and the weight of 100 tickals, being 3652 Iba., or thereabouts, 
has been given its name by the Peguan and Burmese tradors. 

Resides the viss, no Far Eastern commercial weight can be traced in the vernaculars to 
South India, so far as present information goes, with the doubtful exception of the candareen. 
The Malay equivalent is kindari or kindari and the Tamil is funrimapi (valgarly bund riiicnr), 
but it would require a good deal of proving to settle which (if either) came from the other. 

That the modern commercial terms, mace and tael, can be traced as farasa Malay orizin 
there ean be no doubt, but the further clear reference of them to mésha and tila, to my 
mind, demands still further research to carry conviction. 

As regards the ultimate reference of the commercial term eash to karsha, or bettor tr 
kirshdpana, there is the evidence collected by Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. And so long as 
one is content to remain in the realm of conjecture, with a view to research in definite 
directions, the following probabilities may be put forward :— 

Table of Probable Derivations. 






















| a Far Eastern. 

Sanskrit or Prakrit. Burmese. | Malay. Talsing:. Goavaecnial, 

kirshipana ee ae | 5 

misha ~t mac 

Mies eee tae, a: meray! 

taka kt, h’ki, b'ki...| tickal 

pala = cee oe | pollara 

+26 a 
visa “ wei, psi’ =...) ISB 


3 The ecales given in Wright's Nepal, p. 97, do not ecem to be correct. At ioe Bice they - a arieiee ae 
9 See Blochmann, din Akbari, Vol. 1. pp- 29 to 3. Gladwin, Ayeen Akbery, a agit viol . a 
reference of the scale of 100 ding to the (2d to the scale of 400 cowries to the fn, aril, XVL. p. ff. 


§ Senth-Indian Pinu. b Shin, roi. 
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ON THE SOUTH-INDIAN RECENSION OF THE MAHABHARATA. 
BY M, WISTEERSITZ, Pa.D, 
(Continued from p. £1.) 

I now proceed to give some more extracts from our Grantha MS. [am obliged to omit, 
for the present, the highly interesting first Anw/remamid or Table of Contents, but 1 give the 
end of the first Adhydye, the Parcasmigraha and the second Table of Contents for the first 
three Parvens, and the end of the second Adhydya. 
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1, 252-275. 
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MS. Devandgari Edition (Bombay). 


South-Indian 
Tareas as | 267 aan 





gs: ata * 
rRage TIL "ag? 
go Pre qt: @a: Set gra Ta! 
| 272 qua: aurea Tear wee aT | 
aaraaie SPRrerT TEATS | 
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qratt ait are reraraera: | rat geare: WN PRT sare 
The verses in which the etymology of Maldbhirata is given seem to be better in the 
South-Indian recension, for the two lines 2728, 273a are qnite superfluous. It ts interesting to 
sce that our MS. sapports the reading 47qqeaTe in ¥- 9742, which is also found in Kumirila's 
Tuntravérttika where this line is quoted. The appropriateness of this reading has been proved 
by Dr, Bibler.™ 
C. 
Adiparcan, 
2, 33-205. 
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‘It will be seen that in the Parvasathgrahathe Grantha MS, has a number of omissions 
But no great importance,can be attached to these, as some of them, ¢. g. the omission of the 
Arjundbhigama (III, 12-37), of the Nalopdkhydna, of the Sdvitri and Rama Updkhydnas, and of 
the Karna and Salya Parcaxs, are clearly accidental, and merely the fault of the scribe. The 
number of Parsans according to the Parvasaigraha in the Devanigari editions is 122, while 
our MS. gives only 96. Brockhaus® has tried in vain to make out that the list really contains 
only 100 Parsaus conforming to the name Suta-parvasarigraia. But this is really of no 
importance whatever. It matters little whether Medteliye (62) and Gélavacharita (63) are 
counted as separate Parvans, as in the Pervasavigraha, or as parts of the Bhagavadydna (61), us 
in the printed editions. It is, however, of importance to find, 4. g.,an Aindradyumna (45) 
which is not in the editions, or to see that the Parvasmigraka mentions the Pativratd- 
méhdtmya (48) before the RamopdhAydna (49), while in the editions the Rémopdkhydna comes 
first. It is on account of such discrepancies botweon the Parvasaigraha and the actual state of 
things that I give below, in parallel columns, (a) the List of Parvans according to the Nigari 
editions, (4) the List of Parcans according to thé Grantha MS. Ihave marked with asterisks 
the Parcans which are omitted in the List of the Grantha MS. 


List of Parvans accorfling to the Parvasamgraha. 


(a) in tha Northern Recension. | (5) in the Grantha MS, 


l. Anukramaniki, 1, Sarvinukramana. 
<. Parvagamgraha, 2. Parvasamgriba. 
3. Paushya, 3. Panshya. 

4 Pauloma. 4, Panloma. 

* Astike. 5. Astika, 





™ Read “a; * Read qard. ™ Bead “aT: 
™ feitechrift dar Dewtacher. Mor penlind, ( eacltlchaji, Vol. VL pp. 520-92 
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J jatugrihadAbe. 
Hidimbaradha (or Haidimba). 
Bakavadha. 

Chaitraratha. 

Svayamvara. 

Vaivahika. 

Viduragamana. 
Arjunavanavisa, 
Subhadraiharana. 
Haranahérika. 

Reap eavesele, including the 


Arjunibhigamana, 

Kairita (livarirjanayor yuddham). 
Indralokabhigamana, 
Nalopikhyina, 

Tirthayitra, 


. Wakshayuddha, 
. Nivitakavachair yoddham. 


Dranpadi-Satyabhamayoh samvidah. 


Ghoshayitra. 


. Mrigasvapnodbhava. 


Vrihidraunika, 
Aindradyumna. 
Draupadiharana. 


. dJayadrathavimokshana, 


Savitri (Pativratéimahitmya), 
Ramopikhyiina. 
Kupdaliharapa. 

neya. 

Vairite, consisting of 
*Pindavinim praveéah, and 
*Samayasya pilana, 

Kichakiinim vadhab. 


NRPERBPSB SSS: 


see 


SSRRSRR REE 





cn 
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Os in the Grantha MS, 
Saito 
Jatugrihadaha. 


Kairita (lévarirjanayor yuddbam). 
Indralokibhigamana. 

Tirthayatra. 

Jatasuravadha. 

Yakshaynddha. 

Ajagara. 

Mirkandeyasamasyi, 
Draupadi-Satyabhimayob samvadah, 
een: 


Gograhaga, 
Abhimanyu-Vairat!-Vaivahika. 

Udyoga. 

Safjayayana, 

Prajigarah (Dhyitarishtrasya chintay’). 
Sinatsujita (guhyamadbyitmadarsanam). 


S$. Yiinasandhi. 





sae 


aa 


= 


* * @ & 
SREB 


i ARR IETE E AS 1 a 
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(a) im the Northern Hecension, 


Gograhana. 
Abhimanyn-Vairatl- Vaivahika, 
ethan 


Seas Disecanbewe chintayt). 

Sanatsujita (guhyam = yaya 
Sanam). 

Yanasandhi., 

Bhagavadyana, 

Matali 





Jambikhagdavinirmina. 
Bhimi (Dvipavistarakirtana), 


Bhagavadgita, 
Bhishmavadha, 
Dronabht 








os 
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(6) im the Grantha MS. 


Chiirvikanigraha. 
. Grihapravibhiga. 


Santi (Rijadharminukirtana). 
Apaddharma. 

Mokshadharma. 

Aacijesnibe. 


Anngita. 


. Niradigamana. 


Mausala. 
Mahiprasthinnks. 
Svargirohagaks. 
Harivaméa. 
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‘SS ieetoiew Renta... "_(b) in the Grontha MS, 
104, Séntiparva (Rijedharminuéisans), | 


106. Mokshadharma. 
“107. Sukaprasnibhigamana. 
7108. Brahmapraéninodisamn. 
*109, Pridurbhivo Darvasah. 
#110. Samvado Miyaya. 
lll. Anudisanika. 
113. Svargaérohagika (Bhishmagya). 


114. Anugita. 
115. Adramavisa. 
116. Putradariana. 
117. Niaradagamana. 
Mausala. 


119. Mahdprasthinika. 
1320. Svargarchayika. 
121. Harivamaa : 
*(a) Vishnu. 
#(2) Sigoscharya Vishnob. 
122. Bhavishya. 
(To $¢ contin wed,) : 


ee: 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS oF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY SIE J. M, CAMPBELL, E-C.LE., L208, 
(Continued from p, 25.) 
2. Spirit Hunts, 


yore a* night toa barial or burning ground... In Bengal, there is a Smashini Kili'or ‘Grave. 
tamarind and acacia trees ;* the Persians hold that spirits cee at epee) ‘SDs a 
ond the Andasian Islanders balieve thas. the place of burial is for monthehawwigin oo 
spirits of the dead.” The Chinese think that epidemics are cansed by spirits rr li 
tombs.” The people of Madagascar hold that ghosts haunt tombs, =i ae ae from 
that every place is haunted where death happened, and among the West PL = Guinea 
spirit stays where the body is buried,7! aaiciecee om 





“a Belton’ aryeinpenin colds ees ™ Ward's Fiew of the Hindus, Val, 1. p. 164. 
al Jour, Anthrop. Tout, Vol, ¥. epg = Bleek’s Ves di idd, Vol. 1. p. €3, BP. TGs 
1 Spencer's Principles of Bociolosy, Vol, I, p, 217. Gray's China, Vol, Lp. 335, 
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Boundaries. — In the Bombay Dekhan, spirits live on boundaries, people are buried near 


boundaries, and boundary fights used to becommon. Ata Dekhan Kunbi’s wedding, when 
the boy crosses the boundary of the girl's village, a lemon is cot, waved round bis head, and 
thrown away, and his eyes are touched with cold water; and among the Uchlis of Poona, 
when the bridegroom returns to his village with the bride, they stop him at the border of the 
bridegroom's village, break a cocoanut, mix the pieces with rice and curds, and scatter them as 
offerings to ovil spirits. The simdnt pijan, or boundary worship, is performed at all high- 
caste Hindu weddings in Bombay. In Dharwig, at the festival of the goddess Dayamava,a naked 
Midigir scatters « buffalo's blood and pieces of flesh round the village boundary for the spirits 
thut live thore.? The Khonds offered their human sacrifices on the boundaries.“ 5o the 
souls of the Carebs gather on the sea-shore,” and in Mexico, the skin of the thigh of the 
woman that wns offered to the goddess Cioawatt was taken to the borders.” In Scotland, in 
1590, in a famous sorcery case, the witches dug a grave above high-tide mark and at the boun- 
dary of the king’s and the bishop's land.? Inthe Highlands, suicides were buried at borders.”* 

Roads, especially Cross-Roads. — Among the Piitine Prabhas of Poona, at their wedding, 
when the wedding procession comes ton place where three roads meet, cocoanuts are broken as 
offerings for spirits,” and among the Bijipur Dhors, when the wedding procession comes to 
cross roads, a cocoannt is broken, and half of it is thrown past the bride and half past the bride- 
groom for the spirits. The Gonds bury the ashes of the dead near a road. The natives 
of the Antilles thought that the dead walked the high roads." The Romans buried near 
roail-sides,™ and fnid fruit, violets, cakes and salt for the dead in the middle of the road.™ 
In Middle-Age Europe, walking spirits or Ambulones sat by the way-side and ill-used 
travellers.™ In ancient Germany, the partinga of roads were believed to be the meeting 
places of spirits and witches,” and still in Germany, a plaster from a sore, -thatis, a plaster 
containing the spirit of the disease, — is left on a road, as there the spirit will be at 
home, and will not come back,’ and in roral England, a pebble that has rested on a wart is for 
the sume reason left on the road.23 The troops of spirits that live and move along the roads 
gather in crowds at the cross-roads. In the Bombay Dekhan, people lay fowls, rice, eggs, and 
eoeoanuts at cross-roads, or fivdts, for spirits to eat. The Santhals and apparently the Brah- 
manic Hindas of Bengal think the place where roads cross to bes spirit resort.” Some early 
tribes in India (as the Khonds) sacrifice a cock where four roads meet.’ In Chinn, at the street 
corners or cross-roads are hungry ghosts who have to be fed with money when a faneral passes 
or else they will trouble the soal of the dead." Dr, Livingstone saya that the. people of 
Angola, in South-Wast Africa, are fond of bringing the spirits of the dead to cross-roads.™ 
In Guinea, people troubled by a spirit offered a cock where four roads met.™ In Mexico, the 
fayvourite haunt of the spirits of women who died in ehild-birth was where romls crossed ,™ 
Some American tribes burnt torches of black wax and resinous wood, and offered fowls and 
blood from their own bodies at cross-roads.®* Others adorned cross-roads with images and shrines, 
where the traveller rubbed his legs with a handful of grass, spat on the grass, and placed it on 
the altar.’ The Romans called the crossing of roads Trivia and Compita, and set a statue of 











? Information from Mr. Tirmalrio, 


7? Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, EVITL p. 3. 

™% Macpherson’s Khonds, pp. 67, 63. 

% Bancroft, Vol. IIL p. 357. 

! Mitchell's Highland Superefifiona, p. 3. 

™ Op, cit, Vol. XXITL p. 295, 
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a guardian, or Ldr, with a dog at his feet.“9 When Rome became Christian, stataes of the 
Virgin and saints took the place of the Leres.” In the middle of the eleventh century the 
crossing of four roads was still considerd a great spirit resort in Italy! In England, in the 
eleventh century, women were censured by the Church for drawing their children through the 
air where four roads met,! In Ireland, in 1324, cocks were offered at the meeting of four roads? 
In the Tyrrol, spirits are still seen,? and the Sardinians still burn bonfires at cross-roads.4 In 
Worcestershire (1867), a child with whooping cough was taken to a finger post or place where 
cross-roads meet, put on a donkey's back, and made to ride round the post nine times, The 
child was cured. To cure warts touch them with stones, pat the stones in a bag, and the bag 
where four roads meet." The wide-spread sanctity attached to crogs-roads as a meeting place of 
spirits snggests that this may be the origin of the high place which the cross takes in $0 many 
religions. Shiv has his trident, and the Buddhists and Jains have their svasttk, or lacky crugs, 
Unira, the goddess of the Tarts or Dheda minstrels of Gujarit, has an iron tridont. The Kam- 
bhirs of Kithiawir, on the sixth day afterabirth, make a crosa on the floorof the lying-in room, 
and make the child bow to it.’ The Singphos of the north-east frontier use a St. Andrew's 
cross,* and the Lepcha women of West Butin and East Nip] cover their woollen clothes with 
crosses.” The Jews are said to have marked the brow with @ cross, or T, asa sign of safety.!0 
The last letter in Hebrew was Tau, cross-shaped.!! The Egyptian amulets were marked with a 
cross.'4 Tho triple Tau is'a Masonic emblem, and the cross with a circle on the top was an 
Egyptian symbolof eternal life”? The Egyptians used to hang a cross as a talisman round the 
neck of the sick, sometimes shaped as T.!4 The Chinese put iron tridents on tops of houses to 
keep off evil spirits, and place them on the taffrails of ships to ward off evil2! Tho Hottentots 
(1600-1700) go into caves and say prayers, raise their eyes to heaven, and one makes on the 
other the mark of the croas on the forehead.“ The cross was a common symbol in America,!? 
A cross is worn round the neck of all Russians night and day. It is also hong in the cradles of 
babes." The Russian priest crosses the child over its brows, lips, and breasts. Among the 
Roman Catholics, atthe beginning of the Confirmation, the Bishop signs himself with the cross ; 20 
and at Baptism the priest makes a sign of the cross, and says:—" Satan, fly; behold the God, 
great and mighty, draweth near,"'*! 

Stone, —In all parts of Western India, the comrionest house for S spirit is stone. 
Che village gods and many of the local goda, who have been Brihmanised into Mahidevys, 
are undressed natural stones. Veldl and his circle of guards is & common sight near many 
Dekhan villages, al! of natural stones, A big rock at a road crossing, onthe crest of a Pass, 
near a river ford, is painted and set apart as the house cither of a local deity or of one of 
the greater goda, Family spirits that prove troublesome have a stone, Plain or carved into an 
image, set for them either in the house or out of doors, and by bright painting and regular 
offerings are coaxed to stay at home, and not trouble the living.’ Steps are also generally 
taken to localise the spirits to which old battle and safi stones belong. Among Mariithis it is 
not uncommon to make a tomb for the ashes of the dead in which he may stay harmless and at 
rest. So, too, when images of stone or of metal or of clay are made for any of the gods, a 
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service is performed to induce the spirit of the god to come into the image — sometimes 
permanently, sometimes for a season. If the god is to use the image only for a season, as is the 
case with the yearly images'of Ganpati, at the end of tho sacred season the god is asked to 
leave the image. The image is carried to the bank of a river or pond, or to the shore of the 
sea, and thrown in deep water, so that the spirit may not find his way back to the house, and 
require farther attention from his worshippers. The upper classes have the higher idea, that 
by the way of the divine water the spirit passes into the one soul. In support of the view that 
the stone is the house of the spirit, the Marias, a wild class of Gonds, raise head-stones for the 
soul of the dead to live in. The Kharriss of East Bengal throw the ashes into the river, but 
near their houses raise tall rongh stones, to which they make daily offerings. So the Kerantis 
of Nipal-Butin make square tombs with an upright slab,™ and the Kasias raise tall pillars.2>. 
The Khyens of the same part, when a tree is struck by lightning, Icok round for a stone in which 
the lightning is likely to have taken its abode, and hand it to a priest to worship“ The 
Shanars of Tinnevelly have two rude stones to which they sacrifice, and then throw thom 
away,” and the Betadaras of Madras havea stone in their houses which keeps off evil demons. 
Ont of India the Turanian tribes of North Asia worship stones, because spirits live in them. 
They believe that spirits dwell in objects in the same way as spirits live in the human body,29 
The Tartars raise « faneral mound, and on the top set an upright stone which they cut into a 
statue, so that the spirit may feel at home in a body-shaped house?! ‘The Society and the Fiji 
Islanders worship stones ;** the Melanesians have stones in their houses associated with (that 
is where live) the spirits of the dead. The New Zealanders and the Polynesians hold that 
images or logs of wood get their sacredness from. being the abodes of spirit. In America, the 
Lalish Indians of Aegon (?) brought back soulé in little stones,%* and many medicine-men 
cure diseases by picking out of the sick small! pieces of stone into which some wizard had pat 
a spirit and conveyed the stone into the vietim’s bédy.2* The Dacotas pick a stone, paint it 
red, and call it grandfather3? The Mexicans set a stone between the lips of the dead to 
receive his soul The Pheenicians had stones or betyli inhabited by a livipg principle? 
The old Greeks worshipped. formless stones.4° A pillar was set on the top of Patroclns* 
faoneral mound! The Roman-British (A. D. 100-400) cut a pillar in two, hollowed one-half, 
and put an urn in it, and again set up the pillar? In Norway, during the eighteenth 
century, the people kept round stones in their houses, washed them on Thursdays, smeared 
them with butter, pot them before the fire, and at certain times laid them in ale to 
bring good Inck.” In England and Scotland, earth-fast stones continued till lately to be 
considered favourite spirit places.“ They cured sprains and bruises, and dissipated swellings,*° 
Witches knew spells which could send a spirit into a stone or looking-glass4¢ Standing 
stones were possessed by the spirit of the stone“? Rocking stones in Iceland and Scotland. 
were inhabited by a spirit.“ In the Highlands of Scotland, the gudidess Cailleach Vera 
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lived i in sqrenb toni In England, a scm ollie warts is to press a gen speiask 
the wart, and leave the pebble on the high road. Heine in one of his pagan passages adopts 
the early style: — “ Kaiser Friederic, the old Barbarussa, is not dead. He and his court have 
gone to the hill of Hy fthauser, and will come again to cheer the German people. 1 cried : — 
‘Come, Barbarossa, come’; but he came not, and I could only embrace the rock in which he 
dwells." 


It is not easy to explain why the stone should have been chosen asa spirit’s dwelling. 
That stones were found to contain fire, may have helped the idea ;7 and that heated stones 
were 60 useful in curing sickness, in cooking, and in many other ways, may have strengthened 
the belicf." Perhaps, the earliest idea was that, as the life of the millet wns in the millet 
eced, and the life of the mango tree was in the mango stone, a laman spirit could live in o 
rock or pebble. The belief, that the soul or part of the soul of a man lives iv his bones, seems 
closely connected with the belief in the stone asa spirit howse. Probably it was held as an 
early belief, that the bones should be kept so that if the spirit comes back, and worries, he may 
hare a place to go to.% In West India, the wizard searches for the forearm bone of s woman 
who has died in child-bed, because her spirit lives in it with great power. For the same reason 
the hand and arm are engraved on a safi stone. The belief, that the spirit remained in the 
bones, is at the root of Buddhist and other relic worship. When sick the Andaman Islanders 
wear round the parts in pain chapleta and belts of the bones of their deceased relations. 
In Australis, three men sleep on a grave, and get a piece of bone, the spirit of the 
dead, This they can put into another man.’ Some Central African tribea wear necklaces 
of teeth In America, the belief was widespread that the soul of man lived in his bones.™ 
So in Ezekiel’s vision there was life in the dry bones. So among the Romana teeth were 
favourite charms, and are common charms among the present Hindus, A cluld with a wolf- 
tooth round his neck does not atart in his sleep; a horse with oa wolf-tooth round his neck 
never tires. In Scotland (1869), a cop made ont of a snicide’s skull was believed to cure 
epilepsy,’ and in England (1858), a collier’s wife asked a sexton fora bit of a skull that she 
might grind it to powder, and give it to her daughter ss a cure for fits.” 


According to widespread European beliefs Hobgoblin lives in a mill and the devil gues 
under a millstone to carry out evil designs.™ The origin of these beliefs would seem the wor- 
ship shewn, as among Hindus, to the quern or hand grind-stone as the home of a bread-winner 
or guardian, 

Among stones bored stones have a specially sacred character. In India, the most famous 
example is the siéligrém or sacred pebble from the Gandaki River. This ia said to be holy, 
because Vishnu pierced it in the form ofa worm. Another famous bored stone is a stone or 
rock with a cleft in it through which the penitent and the conscience-stricken forced their way. 
Such was the stone at Malabar Point, in Bombay, through whose cleft Shiviji (1660), Kanojji 
Angria (1713), and Raghonath Peishwa (1780) are all said to have passed. With the Indian 
shdligraém and the small bored stones which are so highly valned in North America," may be 
compared the adder’s stone, which was held in high honouramong the Scotch, and way believed to 
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have been pierced by adder's stings.“ A boredstone in Scotland (1591) kept off the pains of 
child-bed. In England, about 1700, bored stones were hung at the bed to keep off nightmare, 
and they may still be seen (1860); there onght to be flinta with a natural hole in them at stable 
doors to keep witches from riding horses. With the cleft stone at Malabir Point may be 
compared the cleft or passage at the church of the Holy Sepulchre atJerusalem through which 
pilgrims used to crush, and the Shargar stone in the Auld Wife’s Lift in Scotland and similar ~ 
stones in Ireland under which people used to crawl. The special valoe of the bored stone may 
perhaps not mean more than that the bole is an open door into the spirit honse, and will, there- 
fore, bea favouritedwelling. The flint with the natural hole bung in front of the English stable 
suggests that the fire-spirit, dreadful to witches, lives in the stone. The cleft stone in Malabdr 
Point is explaind by Brahmans as a symbol of a second birth. The character of the three chief 
- men who are said to have passed through the cleft, suggests that the object was to get rid of 
blood-guiltiness, or rather of the evil spirits to which the blood-guiltiness had given an opening, 
and that in passing through the cleft these evil spirits were dragged down through the body 
and out by the heel in one of the usual ways of getting rid of spirits. So at the church 
at Jerusalem the object of squeezing through the rock seems to have been the hope that 
the spirit of Christ would drive ont evil spirits. The view seems to agree with Colonel 
Leslie's statement of the objects with which the clefts in stones in England and Scotland were 
passed through, The objects were to cure existing maladies, to guard against incantations, and 
to free from sin. In England (ninth and tenth centuries), the rite was to draw children 
through a hole in the earth, or through a small tunnel, or through a hole where four 
roads met, A child suffering from hernia (seventeenth century England) was cured by passing 
it through an ash-tree cleft, In Moray, in Scotland, in 1790, children passed through 
circles of woodbine clinging to an oak. On Midsummer's Eve, in the Canary Island, 
naked infants were passed through a part-split rush to cure hernia. In Oxford (1600), a 
cheese was cut and hollowed ont, and a child mnde to pass through it on Christmas day. In 
Cornwall, in 1749, people with pains in the back and limbs passed throngh a hole, and young 
children were drawn through to cure them of rickets. A third case of bored stones is a slab 
with a round hole in it which forms one of the sides of the /istvaens, or chest-tombs, which 
have been found in the Dekban, in Circassia, and in Cornwall. Colonel Leslie's explanation, 
that ¢he hole was left for the spirit to pass out, seems likely to be correct. 

Trees. — The belief that spirits live in the stems of, or in beams or images of wood, seems 
not to differ from the belief that spirits live in stones, In the Kéikan, orthodox Brihmansdaily, 
before taking their meals, worship the spirit, called Vastu, which lives in the principal pillar of 
the house.” In Niisik, some classes of Marithiis set up memorial pillars of wood instead of 
stone," and Colonel Dalton (Deseriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 115) notices that the Ehyensof the 
north-east frontier put a carved log or post at the tomb. In the Kéikan, the mediom or bhagat, 
who becomes possessed, is called jhdd, or tree, apparently because he is a favourite dwelling of 
the spirits. In the Dekhan, it is believed that the spirit of a pregnant woman lives in a tamarind 
tree,” and, according to the Poona Kunbis, the favourite spirit haunts are large trees, lonely 
places, empty houses, and old wells.7 The Santhals believe that human spirits live in the dela 
tree, and the Abora or Padams of East Bengal think that spirits in trees kidnap children.” 
The Mysore spirits are fond of lodging in trees and burial grounds."* That human souls live in 
trees is a belief of the Dayaks of Borneo? Among the Malays spirits frequent trees and 
bring diseases.” In Tasmania and in Guinea, spirits live in hollow trees. The Hyperboreans 
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of North: Aisjacion believe tha) thondsohb ie ainatasal heathu:cherail fer: Tgeen tal dhs heaticllen Ub 
all treea.™ The Greeks and Romans believed in spirits living in trees.” The Greek dryads 
and hamadryads have their life linked to a tree; as their tree withers and dies they fall 
away and cease to be. Any injury toa bough or twig is felt as a wound, and a wholesale 
hewing down puts an end to them atonce. A cry of anguish escapes them when the cruel axe 
comes near.*t The Middle-Age Europeans believed that human spirits ‘went into hollow 
trees. The Swedes still pour milk and beer over the roots of trees. An Austrian mirchen 
tells of the stately fir in which there sits a fay waited on by dwarfs, rewarding the innocents 
and plaguing the guilty; and a Servian song of a maiden in the pine whose bark the boy split 
with a gold and silver horn. On St. Thomas's day Franconian damsels go toa tree and 
knock thrice and listen for rapa to say what sort of husband they are to get.™ In England, it 
wis believed that spirits lived in trees. So Prospero threatens to peg Ariel in the knotty 
entrails of an oak, and subsequently we find Ariel imprisoned in the rift of a cloven pine.” 

Of the less important spirit haunts the following may be noted : — 

Caverns. — Caverns are spirit haunts. So the Khonds’ spirits tive under ground,” and 
the West Africans in passing a hollow rock or a cave put tobacco in the crack, and pray: ae 
Demon, who livest here, behold our tobacco, keep us safe, give us good trade, and a safe 
home-coming.’"® Among the South Africans there ‘s a belief that sonls live in caverns,” 
and a similar belief is prevalent among the people of Tasmania and the Negroes of 
Guinea. The Friesland white nymphs or white wives lived in caves and took people away.™ 
The Mexican dead go into caverns, and in Ireland, Lough Derby has a cavern, the entrance to 


St. Paul's Purgatory.™ | 

Deserts and Waste Places. — Spirits gather at waste places or in deserts. So in the 
Konkan, during an eclipse, sorcerers and vonjurors practise their spells in waste places or on the 
sea-shore.” The Shanars say that spirita live mostly in trees, in wastesand shades™ The 
Sumouns, Coast Negroes, and New Caledonians believe that spirits haunt wastes. Spirits live 
in deserts, and so Christ went three days’ journey into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 
The lives of the desert-dwelling Christian monks in Egypt (A, D. 300-510) are full of assaults 
and temptations either from Satan or from his servants. The people of South Guinen in times 
of peril gather at the skirts of a forest or on a hill-top and call piteonsly on the spirits of their 
ancestors.” The Zamaro or evil spirit, according tuthe Zaparo Indians of South America, 
haunts the wood! In South Scotland, to please the genius loci, or spirit of the place, a piece 
of ground is sornetimes left untilled as the Gudeman's field or Clontics Croft.’ The evil 
spirit tm the south of Seotland has still the power of worrying good Christians in waste places. 
A minister riding home from a meeting of Presbytery was thrown. A scornful weird laugh 
was rewarded with: :— “Satan, ye may langh, but when I fall Tecan get up again: when ye 
fall ye never mise.” The spirit (hearme this) pow 2 
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aap: Sateen = There is eaboua ist aoend Eisdns tbl opi or forsaken houses 
or forta are favorite abodes of spirits, and cases are not uncommon in which houses have 
been abandoned or left unoccupied because they are haunted by spirits. So among the Poona 
Liigiyats, during the progress of the wedding procession, cocoanuts are broken at streeta 
crossings and empty houses to scare fiends.3 According to the Poona Kunbis the favourite 
epirit haunts are large trees, lonely places, empty houses, and old wells.§ The Sandwici 
Islanders think that spirits hover over old hLonses.* 
Groves. — The belief is common in India that the spirits of the dead live in sacred groves 
48 well as in single trees. Inthe Dekhan and also in the Konkan, the sacred groves are believed 
to be the haunts of the sylvan spirits, or canadevfas, who are, for the most part, supposed to be 
guardians. Once a year it is usual in Kanara and other primitive parts to please the spirits of 
the wood by presenting them with a blood-offering. The whole village goes at night into tho 
with music and much noise. The headman kills « goat or several cocks in front of the 
shvtae ak ths head spirit of the wood, and smears the stone with blood. The people remain all 
night in the wood, The,Oraons of Chhota Udepur worship Darhs, the spirit of the wood, and 
Sarna Burhi, the lady of the grove. The Mandas have a similar spirit of the grove whom 
jthey call Jhar Era? The Nagas make miniature houses for the dead in sacred groves. Near 
Upsala, in Sweden, there were holy groves, every tree and leaf of which was deemed most 
sacred. These groves were full of the bodies of men and animals that had been sacrificed.” 


Hills. — All over Western India a hill or rising ground is one of the commonest sites for 
a temple. The Kurubaros of Bijapur worship a hill called Birappa.” Gujarit Musalmins 
believe that the king ot Gins lives on Mount Cancasus, So the Ehonds offer a victim to 
their ancestors on a» hill, praying to live as their ancestors lived." The Khyens bury the rich 
on holy mountains, build a hut near, and keep a man to drive off malignant spirits’? The 
Kirantis, Mundiis, and Kasias burn theirdead on hill-tops. The Kols sacrificed on a great hill 
or Maraug Born. Shiv and Pirvatiand all their troops and ghosts have their head-quarters 
on hill tops. In Madagascar, the spirits of the dead are believed to go to lofty mountains,!® 
Among the Dayaks in Borneo, spirits hover about the hills.“ The Americans worship a. high 
spirit-haunted rock.!?7 In Iceland, spirits are said to gather on high rocks.!* In Skandinayvia, 
the dwarfs lived in the hills,” and in Scotland, spirits and fairies gather on hill-tops.*9 In 
Scotland, a suicide used to be buried on a hill-top,“' and the Scotch masons used to meet on 
hill-tops on St. John’s Day. British bards commonly speak of the spirits of mountains“? 

Hearths. — The Kéikan Hindo cow-dungs his house on the 12th or 13th day after a 
death to drive away spirits — dAut-4i/.24 The Negroes of the Gold Coast, in West Africa, said 
apirits keep in the house till they are driven out2* The Roman Lares or good ancestors lived 
in the hearth,™ 

House-Roofs. — The Hindus of Sind believe that a spirit ives in the roof of the house, 
and gives the house-people seizures.27 The dead Prabha sits ten days on the eaves. Spirits 
haunt honse-roofs, and so Parsis mark their tiles with yellow and red to scare fiends. Tho 
Burmans believe that as live in house-roofs. So for the comfort of the ahah as the 


® Bombay Gaxetleer, « Trans, By. Lit. Bee. Vol, IIL. p. 219, 


® Spencer's Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 17. © Dalton’s Deariptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 255. 
¥ Op. cit. p. 258. § Op. cik p. 40, ® Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p. 113. 
4 Bombay (asetieer, Vol. X XDI, p. 123. 11 Macpherson’s Khouds, p. 72 
123 Dalton's Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 115. 3 ™ Gp, cit. p. 10, 
M Tylor's Printifice Culture, Vol. I. p. 290. M Sibree's Madagascar, p. 312. 
4 Tylor’s Primitive Cultures, VoL IL. p. 240, 1 Bancroft, Vol, IIL p, 123; Fort. Rev, Vol. Vi. p, 417. 
8 Mallot'a Northern Antiquities, p, 150,  Seott's Border Minstreley, p. 441. 
8 Op. cit, pp. 444, 450. 1. Mitchell's Highland Superstitions, p. 35. 
2 Mackay's Freemasonry, p. 14, @ Brand's Populer Antiquities, Vol. IL p, 6, 
Information from Mr, Jinirdan. 3 Tylor's Primitice Culture, Vol. IL. p. 8, 


@ Smith's Classical Dictionary. Rosa's Land of the Five Rivers, ond Sind, 
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tops of all the posts in the house are covered with a hood of cotton cloth wherein the spirits 


live* The honse-spirit Elin-Saung Nat lives in 
of a pillar. Compare the Greek Miastor : — 


a cotton nightcap or hood in the top 


They (Argives) having regard to the divine avenging observer hard to war with; — what 
house could stand (bear) him defiling on the roof. Grievously he sits there. 

“piaerep became a general term for an unclean spirit, or evil genius," 

Looking-glass.— The looking-glass seems to be a spirit haunt, So the Hindns deem it 
unlucky to eee one's face in a looking-glass at night, and in Sweden, if a girl looks ina glass 
after dark it is believed she will loose favour in ihe eyes of men. The ides is that the geni 
in the glass possesses the girl, and makes ber ill-favoured. The Burman white witches nse 


& looking-glass in restoring the soul of a child 
In England, looking-ginsses are covered when 


which its dead motber has taken away. 
a death happen. In Yorkshire, if you 


walk.three times against the sun at midnight and in the dark, and look into a glass you will seo 
the devil.* It was an English belief that a death would take place in the house in which 


& mirror is broken.™ 


(To be continued.) 


A POPULAR LEGEND ABOUT VALMIKI. 
Ix the beginning Wilmik went to Ghaznf Fort 


and did penancethere. A barren Mughal woman 
came to visit him and asked him for a son, | 


and promised that if one were given her she 
the intercession of WAlmik she geve birth in 


due time to a son, and called bim Lil Beg. When | 


he grew up she took him and dedicated him to 
Walmik, according to her promise, 

WaAlmik afterwards took him to Benares (Kis). 
The $6 karérs (960 millions) of dératds (godlings 


that inhabit Benares) had turned the aWeepers 


(chanddl) out of the home of the dératds, and 
placed them in Chanddlgarh, which is 7 koe from 
Benares and across the Ganges. 

When Walmik was in Benares he saw that in 
the mornings when the sweepers come from 
ChandAlgarh to sweep the city, they used te sound 


drums (dhél bajdiz) before entering it, and that | 


the inhabitants, who were really dévatds, used to 
hide themselves in their houses to avoid seeing 
them. When they finished sweeping they again 
sounded drums, and then the people came out of 
their houses and went on with their business. 
When Walmik saw this he would not hide 
himself, and asked the people why they avoided 
seeing the sweepers. The people answered -— 
ir ee es 


™ Shway You's The Burman, Vol, IL Pp. 260, g81, 
M schylus Supplices, p. 635, 

"? Henderson's Felk. Lore, p. 21. 

™ Henderson's Folk-Lore, p, 57. 
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" because they are sweepers, it is unlawful for us 
to look upon them.” 

Walmfk out of pity.gave up his life for them 
(chéld chhér did). When he died blood and 
matter oozed from his body, eo that no Hinda 
could touch it. Soone of the inhabitants of 
Benares went to Chandilgarh to call a aweeper, 
and saw them all there, The sWeepers came into 


| Benares and threw the body of Walmi{k into 


the Ganges. But the Hindds found the bod 
lying in the same condition in another house, 
and called the sweepers again. Again the 
sweepers threw the body into the Ganges and 
went home, <A third time the body was found in 
a house in Benares and the people were astonish- 
ed, and calling the sweepers, saw all their faces, 
Afterwards Wilmik appeared in a dream to an 
inhabitant of Benares, and told him that as long 
as the people refused to see the sweepers his 
body would not leave the city. Ever since then 
the people have not hidden themselves from the 
sweepers. The sweepers tock the body from the 
city for the last time, and Walmik told them to 
take it to Chandilgarh. And it is said that 
when the body reached ChandAlgarh all the mat 
huts of the sweepers turned into hovees of gold. 
This was in the Golden Age (Satfug). 
R. C. Temrre in P. N. and Q. 1888. 


™ Op. cif. Vol. IL. pp. 280, 281. 

HM Paley in loco, 

=| Shway Yoe's The Purmen, Vol, IT, p. 102. 

@ Op. cit, p, 62, ™ Chambers's Book of Deys, 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE., 
(Continued from p, 91.) 
7. 
Pali and Old Burmese Weights, 

irr ate how important a part the pala of the Sanskrit, which is the phala of the Palt, 

writers plays in all the arguments relating to the ballion weights of India and Farther 
India, [ have made every endeavour to trace, in the sourcesof information at my command, the 
old Burmese views of the weight which that term really represented, and it is much to'my 
regret that I have after all still to leave the point more largely to conjecture than I could wish, 
Information more or less exact should apparently be fortheoming, as there isa very large 
number of inscriptions in the country, but it may be said that they are only now beginning 
to be brought to the notice of students, and a few only have been edited with any aitempt at 
aidlequate treatment. 

I bave before me the large volume of inscriptions from Pagin, Pinyé® (old Ava), and Ava, 
printed by the Burma Government from the papers of the late Dr. Forchhammer, containing 
156 inscriptions from Pagin, 17 from Pinya, and 9 from Ava. I have also the two still larger 
volumes, printed at my own instigation by the same Government, — always so ready to 
assist research of this kind,— of the wonderful collection of copies on stone of the chief 
inscriptions in Burma at the Mah&mauni Shrine near Amarapira (and Mandalay), attributed to 
King B*idop‘aya’ and containing 596 inscriptions," Bat both sets of records are still in the 
Burmese character and inedited, and the work of picking ont such information as is required 
for the present purpose from such a mass would be far too great a task to undertake, so long 
23 it remains in its present condition.’ 

Besides these there are many inscriptions from Arnkan and Pagin recorded more or less 
fully in Forechhammer’s Reports onthe Antiquities of Arakan and on the Kyaukkii Tein ple at 
Pagdn, and in the same writer's Notes on the Early History and Geography of British Burina - 
(1) Shwédagin Pagoda, (2) First Buddhist Mission to Suvagnabhiimi. 

@ The Rails, from Hangoon to Mandalay passes right through these most interesting ruins; a feet pot 
generally known. . 

T T understand at the importanities of the Monastic Orders, who wished to have recorded all the gifta of acd 
made to them at various times. 

* The present writer waa also euccesaful im inducing the trustees of the Mabsmuni Shrine to preserve the origi- 
nal stones, from which the copies had been made. Their ides was that os vice clean copies on stone had bees wails 
of the old worn stones, the originale had become valueless, and so they were thrown away ino corner; and it is coly 
through the innate carelessness of the Burmans that they have been preserved from absolute destruction, 

® As no description of these works has ever been given to the public, [may as well note bere, for the benefit of 
enquirers, that the first contains 430 large quarto pages, « fairly fall table of contents and o careful list of errats, aril 
aleo that each inecription haa prefired to it a note on the position of the inscription and its date, the giver ani ¢}-« 
gift, and sometimes the tenor of the inscription. 

Tho inecriptions from Pagan are as follow: — 


Shwiaigin Pagods.. a. =. oe 22) WetkyhIn Quarter et is ame STE 
‘Ngetpyittnung Quarter .. ..  ... 11 | North East Quarter = 2 ass we! Te ci 
Hest Quarter ws - om» 10 | South East Quarter ee ree 
City (Shwtgijf) eee bee =: ama. F) South Quarter —_ —e = ask wai aan. = 
Myin Pagin.. o.oo 8 | Dasytpinanyd (Slripachobayf) 0 0 kas 8 
Lédanogpan... ve nee oo «. 37 | Damatl + on one oa ss ry 


Chankpald eee ere i att naa 5 | Total ann ink ore =a er — baba — 153 
Those from Pinyd near Ava are: — 
Pinyi Mythaang (Old Town)... .. a = er ee ee a 
Da, da. do, South irk Lacey ee — —_s eee be bad 
Ta. do, do, North wee oo bee e sald Sy oe = 
ohh sade! lie ee DA cera ad ae Big 
‘Those from Ava itself, from the Palace Monastery, number 9: which gives a gross total of inscriptions ta the 
volutse of 182, 
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The well-known Bormese inscriptions at Buddha Gayd are given at length with renderings 
(hardly ‘‘scientific” withal) in J. A. S, B., 1834, p.214; Areliwological Survey of India, 
Reports, Vol. UI. p. 102 ff. ; Cunningham's Mahedodhi, p. 75 f.; Rajendralala Mitra’s Buddha 
Goya, pp. 206-228. And there are also scattered notices of inscriptions in Crawfurd’s Ava, 
p. 27 ff. and Appx. p. 28 ff; Yule’s Ava, p. 351 £.; British Durwa Gazetteer, Vol. II. p. 634, 
Art. Shwedagén ; and Hesketh-Biggs' Shiredagon Pagoda, pp. 42 4., i¢ £.1° 

To these I may add a note on my own, anfe, Vol. XXI. p. 52, on a curious English 
inscription on a large bell on the platform of the Eyaukbanlan'! Pagoda at Maulmain,” 
because it gives a statement of a weight: — “ He who destroyed to this bell they must be in 
the great heell and unable to coming out. This bell is made by Koonah Lingahyah (Gunilai- 
kira) the Priest and weight 600 viss. No one body design to destroy this bell Maulmain, 
March 30th, 1855," 

Crawfurd's inscriptions are part renderings by the well-known Burmese scholar Judson, 
of two of the Mahaimuni collection of stones, of which he says there were (Noy. 30, 1826), 
according to his counting, 260; and he seems to clearly infer that the stones he saw set up in 
tain 505 ond 467 pp., but are paged consecutively in 2 pp, The inscriptions are urranged therein geographically, 
according to the moderu English divisions of the Country, Thos : — 

I — Upper Borma, 

A. — Northern Division. 








Mandalay District oc ee Ui » 20 | Shwébhd District .... = 1 ee er ties 
Kyauktwin District 4. wc Ca eee ee ae a 
Sageing District .. .. .. «,. £18 | Lower Chindwin District... eae — 30 
| Total ideas Prt ny Tee mai aes 4 

Pak'tkki District ... oe )6=60Cooest(i oe SL Mimbii District ao eae ae a 18 
Magwi District 00 6500 som | Payet District 4. ita + 19 
Tutal pe een = ee ore 7a 

| D, — Eastern Division, 
Myingyin District ... aa an Tiki «- 183 ; Kyankes District ... a Sei eee = 20 
Méktila District 2. lk. —_ en ee |Yanet District .., et eta a Se ee 
Total nnn ke = ae coe 7 194 
E. — Unattached Villages, 


Total nt =e oc Ce THR aus ee ad + he el Per aaa her ae 3 





South speech deli (aly Visage ARR gl a OI ee | te Te ie 
Total os He gt se a. 12 
: Total fi . 1TH Burma. Ha waa nua 
Vote ieee ee a 
| A. — Pagid (Pegu) Division. 
Pyimyé (Proma) Thatrict rin dee Catal oon eee an ons aan nna bre Pret 1 
B. — Erawad! Division. 
HésgQidé District... eee 


Taung-pgi District... at nt ge ee TS ate Ale 
SOU ce is 
| Total forall Horma .. =... =n, Ss, BD 
The places that have contributed the largest number to thin collection of inecriptions are Shwtbd, 35; Gagning 
77; Avu, 35; Pinyé, $2; Amyin, 64; Pak'ingy!, 28; Talikmyé, 35, Pagin and neighbourhood, 112. 
There ia a table of contents and a list of errata prefixed to each volume, and to cach inscription is prefized such 


=== lime fe coo ne ae se 
b no | Cry Ba 
a4 


information as its serial number by place, Subdivision, District and Division: its des; | 
position, date, giver, gift, designation, wlleoter, original 


"In 1803 I procured authentic copies of the important Héjamanichtla Inseription at the Kaung'miidd Pagoda, 
dated ¢. 1650 A, D., and the Burma Government started printing it for me, but 1 do not know what the final result 
was, na T soon afterwards left the country. I have still a rubbing and hand copy of the Kadfiginds Inscription of 
1) Ryutlaballn acerding to lorena Ber Dod. Gh pe ee Panos dated 108, A.D 

4 E yaikaba according evel r. Dict. p. #06; spelt Krikhramflam?. At p. 405, there js ; 
list of pagodas in this work, my , Stent soot 

1 A notice of this bell and its inscription is to be found in Scott, The Burman, Vol. ] 2 fs Wister. ; 
Months in Burma, 1858, p, 28, 7o Sen Se 
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the alae were aye originals and not the exhisting copies, mitch qeainete what I have also 
heard, that the copies were made later than B*idip'ayi's time (1781-1819)." But the truth 
about such things is always diffienlt to getatin Burma. The first inscription is dated 1452 
A. D., and contains no mention of any weights, bot the second, dated 1454 A. D., talks in the 
translations of ** 4,600 ticals of pure silver — 100 ticals of gold — a silver salver weighing 
300 ticals,” 

Yule's inscription is a part rendering, on the authority of Burney, of that at the curious 
and famous Kaung‘mtil Pagoda, about 15 miles from Sagaing, in which no mention is made 
of weights.“ . 

Those of the British Durua Gazelteer and Mr, Hesketh-Biggs relate, in free and part 
translation by Mr. Hough, the missionary, and Monung Hla Oung, ao well-known official, the 
inscriptions on the great bells on the platform of the Shwédagon Pagoda at Rangoon. The first 
is on the “ Great Bell” or Mahfiganda (Mahighanta), generally attributed to King Biidipaya 
and said to be dated 1781 A. D4 The second is on the still greater bell called the Mahati- 
baddaganda," the great three-toned bell, of King Parawadi, dated 1841-3," which is said, in 
the translation of the inscription thereon, to “ weigh 25,04,049 ticals of pure brass.” 


1) By 1855, however, Yule, dea, p. 107, states that the Mahfmuni Inscriptions were 200 or 300 in number (far 
under the mark, it will now be seen), aud, on the authority of Phayre, that they are “not originals nor exact copies 


of originals." 

MT bave obtained access to Burney"s original MSS., and here is his interesting note on his visit to this 
Pagoda; —" Aug. 27, 1830. Capt, Pemberton and I accompanied the Myawadi Woongyee this day to inspect the 
great Pagoda of Koungmhoodan, which bears the Pali name of Razamuniteoola [Héjamanich{a, aleo Chijamani and 
Rajichdjamapi, anfe, Vol. XXL. p, 240), At this tine of the year, the wholo country being inundated, our war. 
boats were able by a abort route [from Ava] of Smiles to go close up to the Pagoda. In the enclosure, withia which 
the Pagoda stands, are several amaller buildings, in one of which we saw the inscription, said to have been engrave 
in the year 1912, A, D. 1650, in the reign of King Ngidadatka [the Bénytalé or Ngi Htdp Daag’ of Phayre, Hist. of 
Rurina, p. 284, of the Tanng-ngf Dynasty, reigning from Araj,.,.-.+. +.» The inscription is cut on a beauti- 
ful block of marble, about 10 feet high, 5 broad and one foot thick, and jf is covered on both aides with Barmesc 
characters, made square, not round like the common Burmese writing, Moung Za [Atwinwan)] told us that the dif- 
ference between the tro deseriptions of character waa proci-ely the same as that between our printed letters andl 
handwriting. The greater part of the inscription consists of religious and moral maxima, but I could distinctly 
trace the passage, which refers to the division of the Burmese Empire, a copy of which has been given me."" This 
was the portion of the inscription published by Yulo. Had Burney and the Burmese Ministers of the day only 
kuown it, there was much more precise information of the kind they wanted of a then quite recent date in Sinbyii- 
yin's Inscription at Poddanng, dated 1774 A. D. (anle, Vol. S-XIT. p. 4). 

1) Hesketh-Biggs, p. 53: British Burma Gazetteer, Vol. Il, p. 4; Winter, Siz Mouwthsin British Burma, 
1555, p. 10 f.; bot see later on ma to the actual giver and date, 

' Maha Tisadhagands, throe-toned, in Heaketh-Biggs, p40 : obviously for Pali Mahi-ti-sadda-yhonta = San- 
akrit Mohi-tri-aabda-ghag{4, great three-toned bell. At p. 42 of Mr, Heaketh-Bigga’ book Moung Hla Qung calls the 
bell Netha Yisadde Goods — at least he ia so printed —. This most stand for the Pili Nissaya-andda-ghasti, the 
bell of the voice of refuge. 

1 As there seem to be disputes as to the date of this bell I give here overy date in the inscription relating to 
King Darkwadi and hie doings at Eangoon, as given in Moung Hla Oung’s translation, worked out to the English 
Culondar, according to Moyle's Almanac of Corresponding English and Burmese Dates from 4. D, 1522 to AD, 1895 
(Fourth Ed.},. From general history one knows that Dardwadi, bere called “ Sripavariditya.Lakiidhipati-Vijaya- 
mahidharmarijadhirija, the Third Pounder of Amarapiira,” came to the throne in 1837 A. D. (ante, Vol, XX1. 
p. 237 #.) ; bat the date on the inscription is precise, aa the corresponding date A. B, is given os 2330 = 1896 AD. 
‘The corresponding date A, B. is twice given for 1200 B. E. an 2335 == 1341 A. D., and the general accuracy of the 
dates in Ty oe no 

— 6th waxing Kasin, 1105 = Wednesday, 20th April, 1835, King Darfiwad! took possession of his father’s 
heritage. 

B,—Sunday, 7th waning ToYalin, 1208 — Monday, 6th September 1841, be came by water in the royal yacht 
to Ramaiiia, the three countries of the Talaings, i. ¢., to Rangoon, The dates do not tally, but the 
Tth wazing Téffalin, 1203, was a Sunday and corresponds with Sunday, 22nd August IS41: so potmiblly 
Licut (waning) was cut accidentally for liedn (waxing), 

C.—Grd waning Tazaungmin, 1203 = Sunday, Slat October, 1541, be constructed a citadel and gilt tho 
Shwhdagio Pagoda, 

D. — 10th waxing Dadinjut, 1203 — Friday, 24th September, 184], he made a mould of this great boll. 

E, — Sunday, 5th waning Tabddwe, 124 = Sunday, 1h February, 13, be foished the casting. 
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No doubt, the word translated “ ticals” in the inscriptions of 1454 and 1948 is kydé, 
In the Buddha Gaya inscriptions there is no mention of any weights. 








So far, then, these inscriptions bring us no nearer to the point of our enquiry ns to the 
bammer's work help us, 

The Burman of the present day still beliaves as did his ancestors time out of mind. He 
still spends his earnings or savings in building or repairing pagodas and sacred buildings of all 
sorts, insoribing on them the fact, with a statement of what his works of merit have cost him. 
In this way the currency of the British supremacy in these parts will doubtless go down 
to a far posterity. 

Thus the repair of the original Mahamuni Pagoda in Arakan (not to be confounded with 
its connterpart near Amarapira) in 1865-7 by a Shin is described in his inscription as 
follows #— “In the course of the work it was found that the sam of Ra, 460, which he had 
brought with him, would not suffice. In this dilemma he appealed to the Wandauk (Magis- 
trate) and begged of him to receive his wife and childron as surety (in pawn) for Rs. 400. 
Bat the Wundauk would not agree to the proposal."" He, however, most liberally advanced 
the Rs. 400 to mect the expenses, With all this aid however it was found that the extra 
money received could only suffice to repair the base, but not the roof of the image-house.*° 
Arrangements were made to collect. subscriptions from the whole of Dhafifiavatt (Arakan) in 
order to bring the work to a successful close. The following are the names of the subscribers : 
Wundauk Maung Kalawi with the title of Dikyizi; Dayaki Sindun Rs.5; Tazazin Thadon 
2 (and so on)—altogether Rs, 145," 


Similarly one “*M& Myat-l, the beloved wife of Zayittaga Maung Chindanng of Mélék 
Village in the Akyab District spent more than Rs. 15,000 in gilding the chéti on the semmit of 
the Urittaung Hill, as a work of merit dome for the good of her deceased husband,” i, & 
according to her inscription dated in “ the year B. E. 40," 7. ¢., B. E. 1240 — A, D, 1879.4 


In an inseription, dated 1848 A. D., at the Andd Pagoda at Sandoway, it is said that “a ¢‘, 
whose opening measured 24 cubits and which had 12 tiers was constructed by Manng Li Méhi, 
who was paid Rs. 100 for its workmanship,” The same inscription says that the feast on the 
eccasion cost Re, 350.4 

In Scott's The Eurman, Vol. I. p, 247 £f., there is a translation of the inscription on bell 
‘No, 15,279 in the Indian Section of the South Kensington Museam,” from which we see that 
it is dated 1209 B, E,= 1847 A. D., and “The exact weight of the bell in current 
reckoning is 2,500 Lydis weight.”™ In addition to this the giver, a Yéwan (Maritime Pro- 
vincial Governor) of Pagin Min (1846.52), says “I gave a fagundaing,™ the price of which, 
with all incidental expenses, was Rs. 500:™ that was the alms exactly.” 


And lastly there are the two inscriptions in Vol. XXII. of the Indian Antiquary so well 
edited by the capable land of Mr. Taw Sein Ko, vis,, the Pitidaung Inscription of S‘inbydyin, 
dated 1774 A, D., and the Kalyani Inscriptions of Dhammachéti, dated 1476 A. ‘1D. 

In the first there is no mention of weights at all, but in the second, which is thronghont 
in Paji, there are several ; this inscription, or rather set of inscriptions, being in fact the only 
one to throw any light on the present subject. 
‘8 Forchhammer’s Report on Arakan, p. 9. | 

19 That official would hardly have dared to accept under British rule, but the Shin acted acoording to the 
notions of bis life-long surroundings on the subject of slavery for debt, 

* Forchhammer usually means by this expression the Burmese béng, Pali simi, strictly a hall of ordination, 

7 Porchhammer, op, cif. p. 57. = Op. cit, p, a2. 

#2 3.500 kyit = 250 vias = 912° bv. Av. = rather lessthan half ator. 


 Tayun ie 2 etreamer offered in worship : tagundaing is a post eet Up Bear a pagoda to hang the streamer on. 
+ fEpt I sarpect that the translation should be bere “500 tickals (Ayats), 
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First, we read on the obverse face of the second atone (ante, Vol. XXII. p. 40) that Dham- 
machéti gave the Holy Tooth Relic at Kandy in Ceylon: — 
(1) A stones alms-bowl — having for its cover a pyramidal covering made of gold, 
Weighing 50 phalas, 
(2) An alms-bowl with a stand and cover complete made of gold, weighing 
(3) A duodecagonal betel-box made of gold, weighing 30 phalas. 
(4) A gold relio-receptacle, weighing 33 phalas, 

Further on (p. 41) we read : — “The following articles were prepared for presentation to 
King Bhivanékabiého, King of Sthaladipa:"— 

(5) Two sapphires valued at 200 phalas of silver. 
(6) Two rubies valued at 430 phalas, 

Again (p. 41): — 200 phalas of gold™ were given to the emissaries for the purpose of 
providing the 22 théras and their disciples with the “four requisites,” should any mishap, 
eoch as scarcity of food, arise." ) 

Clearly, then, the phala was s Troy weight at that period in the estimation of the 

Later on, again, on the reverse face of the same atone (p. 45) we read about the gift of 
Dhammach@t! to the Shwédagin Pagoda at Hangoon of “a large bell made of brass 
weighing 3,000 tulis."" Here woe have an Avoirdupois woight. 

Lastly, the return gift (p. 45) of the Siihalese King “ineluded a religious gift in the 
shape of an image of the Holy Tooth Relic, embellished with a topaz and a diamond, valued 
at 100 phalas."’ 

The difficulty of course is to get at direct evidence of the weight of the phala and tuld of 
that period. The only evidence from Burmese documents that I have come across so far, 
thongh it indicates the sources from which such information should be forthcoming, ia Taw 
Sein Eo’s Bd. of the MahAjanaka Jitaka, 1889, p. 92, where occurs the following passage :— 
“And lastly he solilogdised on the gold salver out of which he ate — kaddhmi satabalash 
kamasanh, meaning, “ This my gold salver, from which I eat my #oft and solid food, is made 
of pure gold, and it weighs 100 pés” and so on. 

Now, this edition of the Mahdjancka Jétaka is taken from the Burmese translation 
thereof by U Awbatha (Obhasa), the head of the Minbu Monasteries in 1785,7* and to 
the above passage that learned monk appends a note, thus rendered by Taw Sein Ko: — “The 
pé is of four different kinds: it may weigh 6,25,50 or 100 tickals.™ Of these four, 
the second weight, riz. 25 might be adopted, judging from the term of life extending to 
10,000 years, allotted to the persons of the story.” 

We have here, at any rate, the views of a Burmese authority of the last Century on the 
p4, i. e., the b4(1) or phala, and its value, 

At p.116 we come across this salver again: — “There you exchanged your costly 
garments and your golden salver weighing 100 pés for this poor ascetic garb and thia poor 
earthenware alms-bow!,” 

™ Value about £2,190, according to the calculations made later on. 

" There misprinted jdlaz, ; 

™ Bigandet, Gaudama, Ed. 1880, Vol. IT. pp. 167-76, gives on abstract of this Jifake under the name of Dra. 
necks, but anfortanately says nothing in it about the salver. 

= The Burmese monk had even Indian authority for ech a statement, vide Colebrooke’s Essays, Vol. II. p. 531, 
who mys “a nishke, synonymous with Pala, consists of five svarscs, According to some authorities, it is also o 


denomination for the quantity of 150 mwernas.” Colebrooke also sayn, loc, cit,, “108 suvarnas or télakes of gold 
constitute an wrubAdshana, pala or dindra."" 
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At p. 158 there isa chance note by Taw Sein Ko himself, which curiously confirms all 
that has been written by myself (ante, Vol. XXVI, p. 825 ff.) on the subject of the derivation 
of bd(1). In giving a description of the Burmese notions of the classical svayaivara (pdn- 
géueutped, garland-placing ceremony) in the form of stringing and unstringing the mighty bow 
(lédinbwé, bow-atretching ceremony), he says: — “ Difference of opinion exists as to the right 
interpretation of the expression, bé(I) aché tat‘aung tin‘wainySo 1é. BO(1° is evidently the 
Burmanised form of the Pili bala, strength, sn army: ché means the sum total, . Thus the 
phrase would mean, a bow (12%) that can be strung and unstrong (tin‘naing®d) by the collective 

” strength (40(I) aché) of 1,000 warriors. This is one version of the interpretation. The other 
is that b6(1) should be read pé, a five tickal weight, and that the meaning should be: — 
a bow that can support without breaking the weight of 2,500 tickals at either end (bbl) aché 
fat'aung). The former rendering should be adopted, bearing im mind that Oriental writers 
take a delight in the use of hyperbole.” 

I think that one may now without hesitancy assert positively that bO(1), with the 
alternative spelling pd, is the Sanskrit pala, Pali, phals; and thet as a matter of practi- 
cal calculation it represented of old in Burma a five tickal weight. On this assumption 
we can proceed to reduce statements in phalea, and perhaps tulis, to European weight 
denominations and values with some hope of approximate success. 

In this way the value of the four gifts of golden articles sent by Dhammachéti to Bhivané- 
kabiln can be stated as follows, assuming that 1 phala = 5 tickals : 100 tickals = 1 viss: 
1 Vises — 3°65 Ibs. Av. : 1 1b. of gold = £60." 

Then: — 

(1) 50 phalas = 250 tickals = 2} viss = 9125 Ibs. Av, = £5495. 

(2) 30 phalas = 150 tickals = 1, vies = 5°475 Ibs. Av. = £328°5. 

(3) Same os No, 3 = £325-5, 

(4) 33 phalas = same as Nos. 2 and 3 +- 1-10th = £3205 + 32°65 = £361'35. 

As to the gifts valued in silver, perhaps the best way to reckon their value will be to 
assume that silver was to gold as about one to ten at that time, and to proceed to reckon 
as for gold dividing the result by ten, thas: — ; 

(5) 200 phalas of silver = 20 phalas of gold = 100 tickals = 1 vies = 3°05 lds. Av. 





= £719. 
(6) 430 phalas of silver = 43 phalas of gold = 215 tickals = 2°15 viss = 7°75 Ids, Av. 


So that the value of the gifts would be £2,251°85, and if it is to be accepted that the pur- 
present purchasing power, the value of the presents was sufficiently large. 

It is interesting here to work ont the value of the gifts stated in the contemporary 
(1454 A. D.) Burmese Inscription at the MahAmuni Shrine near Amaraptra, translated 
by Jadson and quoted above, The values are all stated in tickala, Thus: — 

(1) 4,600 tickals of pure silver = 460 tickals of gold = 40 viss = 16°79 Ibs, Av. 
£1,007°4. 
(2) 100 tickals of gold — 1] visa = 3°66 /bs, Av. = £219. 
(8) 300 tickals of silver = $0 tickals of gold = ©°% ~ 5? ths, av, = 1-095Ubr, Av. 
— £65°7. 
1 ‘This last assumption I have arrived at thus : — 144 lds. Av. = 175 Ids, Troy, thorefore, for rough calculation, 
_ J. Avie 1 B. Troy, and cice verel, 10, Troy = 316. Av, Gold by values is about £4 to the ounce Troy, 
therefore £48 to tho Ib, Troy, therefore the value of 1 1b, Av. of gold == $ of £49 = £00, The existing £ runs 034) 


to 20 Ibe. Troy, eo that 1 1b. Troy = £46 14a, Gd. As the quality of the metal in tho inscriptions is never mentioned, 
the calculations in the text are pear enough. 
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These old gifts compare with the modern ones quoted as being recorded on stone by 
Forchhammer, thas: — 


(1) 1848 A. D. Exchange taken at Rs. 9 to the £ — 


(a) Rs. 100 = £11, 


(2) 1866-7 A. D. Exchange taken at Rs. 10 to the £ — 
(a) Rs. 460 = £46, 
(b) Rs. 400 — £40, 
(c) Rs, 145 = £14°5, 


(3) 1879 A, D, Exchange taken at Rs. 12 to the £ — 
Rs. 15,000 — £1,250. 


The calculation of the pé or bd(1) of the MahSjanaka Jataka may be regarded from 
two points of view : — first, that of the monkish translator, and secondly, that of the Pali 
original of the story. 

According to the monk's quaint conjectures, which would also, from Taw Sein Ko's 
remarks, appear to coincide with the orthodox Burmese view, the po, bé(), phala, at the time 
of the J@taka, equalled 25 tickals, Thon, 100 Phalas of gold = 2,500 tickals — 95 vies = 
90°25 lds, Av., ax the weight of the gold salver. No wonder the good old monk felt bound ti 
justify hia computation by an allusion toa belief held by his Buddhist readers to be trav, 
because contained in Scripture. Had he taken the weight of the pé at its contemporaneous 
current computation of 5 tickals, the gold salver would even then hare weighed 18°05 Ida. Av., 
value £1,110, Quite enough both for weight and value, 


The story being a Jdtaka, ono has to go back to ancient computations of the phala to cet 
at o notion of the idea that was in the mind of the originator of the story, when he talked of 
a golden salver weighing 100 phalas. 

Taking the rafi at the average double rafi of ancient commerce of about 4 gers. Troy and 
the phala as 320 raliz, we get an average phala of 1,280 ers, — 2¢ oz. Troy. Then, for sach 
& calculation as the present, 100 phalas = 266 ox, Troy = 22:16 Jés. Troy — 17:78 Ibs, Av. 
And if we accept Colebrooke's estimate of abont 4{ grs. for the double reff, which makes, by 
the way, the persistent South-Indian pala (palam) of 1,440 grs., then the phala = 3 oz, Troy. 
Then also 100 phalas = 300 oz. Troy = 25 Ibs, Troy = 20 Ibs. Ay. So that the salvor was 
probably imagined by those who first told and heard the atory as weighing what would be now 
described aa a weight of between 17 and 20 Jéy. Av., or to put it in modern Indian phrase as 
between 8 and 10 paki sirs, or in modern Burmese phrase as between 5 and 6 Visa, 


Now 100 phalas make 1 tali, and so we get a statement of the ancient tula as being of 
20 (be, Av., or fof the modern average South-[ndian maund, However that may be, for 
arriving at an ides of the weight of King Dhammachét!'s bell at the Shwédagin Pagoda, the 
best plan that suggests itself to me, as a result of the study of South-Indian weights given 
ante, pp- 5/7 f.,isto assume that the Pali scholars of Burma in at any rate the 15th 
eentury A. D. and onwards have meant by the tulA what is now known as the Madras 
maund of 25 Ibs. Av. Just as the Burmans and Talaings unquestionably borrowed the South- 
Indian viss in an approximately correct form, so did they also, I think, borrow the next higher 
Avoirdupois denomination, the South-Indian tuldm, manor maund. And that these synongm- 
ous have meant continuously a weight of 25 lés, Av. or thereabouts in, before and after 
the 15th century A. D. there can be no doubt, 
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Assuming the tuli then to equal 25 Ids. Av., the weight of Dhammachéti’s bell of 
3.000 tulds would be 75,000 lds. Av. or 33} tons. If we give the told a weight of 20 [be. or 
less, then the weight of the bell would be 26} tons or leas. 


The weights of the MahatibAddaginda of King Pariwadi at Rangoon and of U Kuni- 
liigiy’'s bell at Maulman are, of course, stated in modern terms, and weigh, according to the 
inscriptions thereon, — the first, 8 few Ibs, over 42 tons, and the second, about one ton, 


The traditional welaht of i Pen ee eee a ee ee 
about 41,1,ths tons, or a little less than the MahatiPaddas ida; * bot, in the course of an 
interesting correspondence ss ha <iouatin (Cleland tia ines culch ah in-onibbaainid, ak talbas 
dated 27th May, 1896, that part of the inscription on the bell runs as follows:— “Year of the 
establishment of religion 2322, era (Burmese) 1140, 11th day of the waxing moon of Tabotwai 
(Tabodwi, about February) after the third watch, ‘the position of the stars being propitions, 
with metal weighing 15,555 peuktha (viss)." Now 2322 A. B. and 1140 B, E. both represent 
1778 A. D., and assuming that the above transcript is right, it must have been Sifgiisi (1776-81) | 
who gave the bell, and not B'éddp‘ayfé,(1781-1819), as is generally stated on the strength of 
Mr. Hongh’s rendering of the inscription ;™ and its weight must be about 25) tons. 


The above variations in statement arise from two causes : — positive variations in the 
statements themselves and differences in the mode of computation, For the instruction of 
students I now’'collect in one view the information so far available in the subjoined table. 











1835 |Maleom, Vol. I. p. 274 ...  ...| 88,000 921,200% 143-39 
Opi chi tiie oN me 500,000 (over) | 219-64 
c. 1852 |Bigandet, Gaudama, Ed, 1580, -..0 200,000 (over) | 89-1 


Vol. I. p. 74 f. n. 








(a) Popular Tiew®? Prt | wea 556,555 PTE Tete iie 922947 

(6) Malcom based on Burney ..| 55,500 204,575 | 91°32 
1853 Phayre, Burma, P- ae. 3; eee eee ens | Pooen ates ee a0 
 Hosketh-Biggs, Shwedagon Pagoda, p. 85. #2 25,555 vies agninat 25,9408 vise. 


& The remarks now made should be taken, where they differ, to supersede those made ante, Vol. REVI. p. 210, 
on the mame subject. The difference ariegs in the taking the tuld at 14502. Troy (eee Monier-Williams, Sanglrit 
Diet., 0. », tuld), based on Colebrocke's remarks, loc. cit., on the ancient Sanskrit weights, apd on the assumption that 

the raff was e little over 2 gre, This works ont the fuld to about 12 [be. Troy — 9 Dy. Av., instead of what I 
nor ak tat Dhamma meer met bythe tr wie., the then current (wld of about 25 Iba. Av. 

Near the Stbyd Pagoda, ante, Vol, XXII. p. 346. Cox, ¢, 1796, Burmhan Empire, p. 105 #., describes this 
Suecha: Walt icv than hell; Whisk wed Gielen est Chen ter Gelotedek: 


™ Maleom says over 530,000 Iba, bat the abore statement is the correct one, 

" By computation of the metal in the bell. This, however, is as uncertain as any other statement abovt it, 
A comparison of the writers I have quoted will show them to differ very greatly as to dimensions, 

™ Copied by Strettell, Ficus Elastica, p. 48 n, ™ This is merely a popular exaggeration, 


a 
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Data, | Authority, | V lam | Tbe. Tona, 
(] 778) Inscription one ome te -* J ooecensrsete 2532 
Laurie, Burma, Ed, 1858, p.126 . | 4,915-06 18,000 8-03 

| ar) 25,055 pakke heed 417 





1853 
1895 Hesketh-Bigrs, p. 53, populs 












Date. Authority, | Vine. J he. | Tons. 

(1476) |Inscription, Ist comp? .. ..| ..... | ee 114 

(1476) |. Do. \:-Qnaitaate') Dept 21) et Bev | 75,000 33°5 

1895 aw Sein Ka, ante, Vol. AAIV. | 120,000 nn as eee oe 1614 
p. 332. : | 


Seott, who has a peculiar knack of picking up scraps of information of the greatest interest 
ahout the Burmese, tells us in The Furman, Vol. I. p. 250, of a small bell in the South 
Kensington Museam, bearing the following inscription: — 

“In the month of Tabohdwi, on the fifth of the Waning moon, in the year 1204, on a 
Sunday, at about four in the afternoon, this bell was east and moulded of pure copper. Tin 
weight is 594,049 Ayate, There are four lions on the hanging apparatos. Its height is nine 
fingers’ breadth, the diameter is five inches, the circumference fifteen, the thickness twenty- 
four. It is called the Mahahtee Thadda Ganda. The man who had this royal bell moulded 
was the Borman king Tharrawaddy, Kong Boung Min,” 


Here we have, almost certainly, preserved for us a memorial model of the Mahitibidda- 
gauda of King Dariwadi (i. «., King-baung). If we may read 2,594,049 for the 594,049 Ryiire 
of the text, we get within one kydf of the statement on the original ‘bell, as above given, 
because 25,940°5 vise = 2594050 kydte or tickals. Also Sunday. the 5th waning Tabédwe, 
1204 (B. E.) is the date on the original bell. One would like to know if it has been the 
custom to make such memorial models of the great bells. At any rate the Sonth Kensington 
Museum specimen is exceedingly interesting. 

(To be continued.) 
“ Meutioned by Alexander, Travels, p, 43: Trant, Tico Fears in dea, p, H. But'no weight ix civen in either 
care. 
"' Hesketh-Biggs says 22,000 vies or 42 tone; p. 4, 
** Ante, Vol. EXVI. p. 210, “ Ante, p. 117, 
‘* This figure is arrived at by taking the tuld to be 40 vies, instead of, as I now think, a little lees than 8 view. 





Ido not know the anthority for the computation, and it seems to be clearly wrong, At S vies to the ful the weight 


woald be $32 tons, 
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ON THE SOUTH-INDIAN RECENSION OF THE MAHABHARATA. 
BY M. WINTEENITZ, Ps.D. 
(Continwed from p, 101) 


siderable as those in the Anukramanl. 

In the duukramani (both in the Northern and in the Southern recensions) the whole of 
the MaAdéldrata is divided into the usual eighteen Parvans, as we find them in the 
editions. It ia strange that neither the Northern nor the Southern MSS. of the actual Mehé- 
bAdrata seem to bear out thie division into 18 Parrans. We tind, ¢. g., 20 or 21 Parvens in the 
complete Devanagari MSS, of the Berlin and Oxford libraries.” Of the Southern M58. 
Dr. Burnell states that they divide the poem into 24 Parvans, which is not quite borne out by 
our Grantha MS. which, in the colophons, describes the Peuloma and Astika Parvans os sub- 
divisions of the Adi-Parvan, so that we should have 


(1) Adi Parvan : 


while Burnell gives the three first Perrans as: 
(1) Adi Parevan | 
(2) Artika Pervan i. Adi Pervan in the Nagart editions. 
(3) Sambhava Parvan . 


A curious list of eighteen Paorvens is thah given in the passage (I. 1, 88-92) where the 
Mahdbhdrata is compared to a tree, of which the Saigrahddhydya is the seed. The titles of 
the Parrans are given bere as follows : — 

(1) Pauloma, 
(2) Aastika, 

(3) Sambhava, 
(4) Sabha, 

(5) Aranya, 

(6) Aranl, 

(7). Virata, 

(8) Udyogs, 
(9) Bhishma, 
(10) Drosa, 
(11) Karna, 
(12) Salya, 
(18) Stri, 

(14) Aishika, 
(15) Santi, 
(16) Aévamedhs, 
(17) Adramavisika, 
(15) Mausala. 


All this seems to shew that eighteen was a traditional number for the larger divisions of 
the Mahdjhéreta, but that this number was made up in very different ways by dinskeuastes 
at the different periods in the long history of the Mahdbhérata text. 





™ Gee A. Holtsmann, Das MehdbA4rata, IT. 18 seqq. 
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The account given of the contents of the single Parvans in the Anukramani is of consider- 
able importance for MahdShdraia criticiem, For it is always worth something, if an episode about 
the genuineness of which doubts are entertained, can be proved to have been kuown to the 
compiler of this Auwkramasi. 

It is, therefore, important to see that the Sonth-Indian recension gives a considerably 
shorter list of contents than the N&garil editions. How much iniportance can be nitached to the 
omissions in our MS., we shall not beable to decide, until many more MSS, fran different 
parte of India have been collated. 

It is, however, interesting to see that the allusion to the Sakantala episode (in vv. 954 
and 96) is missing in the Grantha MS, For as we shall see below, the same episode is omitted 
in a Malayalam MS, of the SembAara Parran of the Mahddhidrata. 

Another important ontission is that of ¥¥. 1094110 alluding to the birth of Dranpad! and 
Dhrishtadyamna, and to Vyisa's meeting with the Pigdavas, when he tells them te proceed to 
Paichala for Draupadi's Seayamvara. 

But there are namercus omissions, especially im the summary of the Faxua Parvan, which 
at present can hardly be accounted for, and even the arrangement of the episodes in the 
Grantha MS, differs toa very great extent from that in the editions, I will only give a few 
examples, in order to shew the great discrepaticies between the two versions. The asterisks 


shew the passages which are omitted in the Grantha Ms, 


in the Devdniigari (Bombay) edition: 


I. 2, 166 agg. 





Corresponding passage 
im the Grant he MS, 


1, Story of Karga being deprived of his | 12. Story of Agastya, the Asura Vitipi, and 
earrings, | Lopimadra, 

*2. Eulogy of Gaya, | ‘| 2. Story of the hawk and the pigeon: 

3. Story of Agastys, the Asura VatApi, and 3. Bivi, examined by Indra and Agni and 

4. Story of Rishyadriliga, 4, Story of Riéyatriiga (sic). 

& Story of Rima, the aon of Jaamdagmi, 5. Btory of Rima, the son of Jamadagni, 
and death of Kairtavirya and the | and death of Kartavirya and the 
Haihnyas. Haihayas. 

"6. Meeting between the Pisdavas and 6. Story of EKarga being deprived of his 
Vrishois in the Tirtha Prabbdsa,. | ear-ringa. 

‘, Story of Sukanyé, Chyavana, and the 7. Bhimasens in Gandhamidana, at Dran- 
Aavina, pedis reqaest, 

*8. Story of Mandhatri, 8. Bhima's bath in the tank and destrac- 
tion of the flowers. 

9. Story of Jantu, % Battle with the Yakshaa. 

10. Story of the hawk and the pigeou. 10. Story of Sukanya, Chyavana, and the 

Asvins. 

il. ‘Sivi, examined by Indra and Agniand |. 11. Story of Janta. 
Dharma, 

12. <Ashtivakra and his disputation with | 12. Ashtivakra and his disputation with 
Vandin, | Vandin. 

13. Defeat of Vandin. 13, Defeat of Vandin, 

14. Story of Yavakrita and Raibhya. 14, Destruction of the Asura Jate by Bhima. 

15. Departure of the Pipdavas for Gandha- | 15. Battle with the Nivatakavachas, 

: *miidana, Etc. 
16. Bhimasena in Gandhamidana, at Dran- 
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I, 2, 166 egg. Corresponding passage 
in the Devandgari (Bombay) edition. in the Grantha MS. 
#17. Bhima's meeting with Hanfmat. 
18. Bhima’s bath in the tank and destrnc- 
tion of the flowers. | 


19. Battle with Rakshasas and Yakshas. 
99, Destruction of the Asura Jata by Bhima. | 
*9], Meetingof the Pandavas with Vrishapar- , 
Fao, 
#22. Their going to the hermitage of Arshti. | 
slens. 
#23, Incitement of Bhima by Dranpadi, | 
94, Ascent of Kaildsa,® and battle with the | 






Bte. LI 

lk seems to me that the state of the text inthe Grantha M&S. isin many respects less satis- 
factory than that offered by the Wevanigari editions, Thetextis certainly corrupt in the stanzas 
giving the number of Adhydyes and Siokas. The number of Adsydyas for the ddi Parvan is 
given as 227 in the Devanagari editions, and as 218 in the Granths MS, But our MS, agrees 
with the editionsin giving 8.884 as the number of Slokas, For the Sabhdé Parran the namber of 
Adhydyas is given as 76 jn the editions, as 72 in our MS. The number of Slokasis said to 
be 2,511, The number 4,311 in the Grantha MS. is certainly a mistake. As regards the 
Vane Parvan, it is very surprising that the Grantha MS, exactly agrees with the editions in 
giving the nember of Adliydyas as 269, and the number of Slokas as 11,664. 

It would take up too much space, if I were to give the whole of the Anukramani; I have 
therefore to content myself with giving in Extract D the end of this List which is the end of 
the second Adhydya. 

On the whole, the text of this important chapter in the South-Ipdian recension leaves the 
impression that the Southern MSS., though they are not likely to contain a more original or a 
better text thau the editions, are pertainly indispensable for any futpre critical efjition of the 
Mahjbhdrata. - | 


Adiparvan, 
South-Indian MS, ca} Derandgari edition (Bombay), 
ewaee wat Haeset VaTATAT | 3 
iN Deest, 8706 ant tacd eqarinrareae aes | 
F 37la wry Qe Srppregary Fear | 
u S716 arreanprset grew feald wt wre: | 
$720 wed as eR ware ate: | 
‘ S725 eqat ora: es par area Prger yet | 
% | 3780 Rage aCe ee ars aa 
” 3736 spara ae warear arpot weer Fire: | 
" 3740 Pea vdararat a wae eat] 
- 8746 wqefeers Wer Perce sews: | 
4 87 5a ARTO ET a Fe ceaRT SATS | 
. S756 eRasiarare Gay OTT Ieee TTS 


8760 egy ofare: a4: Bek: GOTT: aes 
3766 qaeered 99 Sek cares visa 


: = 
gure: Tq Searar: aeseaar! = 87 7a 
arersd OF Sa Seeares piTay: 11499)/ 9776 
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Sonth-Indian Ms. Devandgari edition (Bombay), ae 
Deest, 378a ay wrerertaea aearar: qafder 
MEreaTaeT a Tame TA: | 3784 *oRaTea” 2 
fasy efetaa arene watad | 379 arrest = 
Deest. 3796 Trdrraeant Peregracrarit = 
abe, my | pastes Sandie tam arin eb ih 
TAR SATSaS AT THeTTATA | 3805 | waeey ar’ a Trae: 
a Prarage tz abies: | page ica: 
7 Wearaied fraee a earieaert: | 392 
Deest, ecient ttets aide 
Geatased yer Sagres airy! «= 384 "fae 
TPS €F Aa aad lraeaa: | 385 
aearea aes Ta TT TH CAT: | 
sears 9a Tar fF agile: | 386 
traat averse ca safe: | 887 
938 
: S000 Sem Rreaey Hea +t rar Prac | 
; S006 ardtita qeeres Warera Caras: | 
" Sle at atlag o: aadtieraat =o ae oy 
” Tara Ty: | 
- $914 srut: Rares frothy Gepqray Farrar: 
STaied 74 ears | 


gz 








meee car 396 


wa sire waaetenrar aieararsnera se 
qiara lara gadaet ara frdhdraera: il 


“8980 aegT eee oe a 


taraireszia:° 





3934 Dialeaneed cna ures Ge, 
04a wart wea we aor aver Fire | 

3945 SeraCraTeara TH BRAT Tea | 

3954 a sree sereegees cute Fare Wet 


8956 gear | arerRui merit moe aed ak 
waa Sem aeT S71 
faara 5° 


wos : (a 
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The third Adhydya i in our MS. sveauondl to the third 4dhydya of the Adipartan (Pau- 
shyaparcan) in the Nagari editions. The end of the chapter is given below in Extract E, 

The fourth Adhydya in our MS. comprises the 4th and 5th ddhydyas of the Nagarl editions, 
The omission of Agni’s speech at the end of the ddhydya — see Extract F — can hardly be 
due to anything but the scribe’s negligence. 


The fifth Adhydya (Agniiépa) corresponds to the 6th Adhydya, and the sizth Adhydya 
(Agniprasdda) to the 7th Adhydya in the Nigsri editions. The superfluous line 
wae aarsert Sashasae: gal 


making a Slcka of three lines in the editions (I. 7, 28) is not found in our MB. 


The seventh Adhydya in our MS, correaponds to the 5th Aas in the Nagari editions. 
The end is given in Extract G. 

The eighth Adkydya in our MS. comprises AdAydyas 9-12 of the Nigarl editions, and 
finishes the Pauloma-Parcan. The end of this Purvan and the jirat Adhydya of the Astil 
Parvan ( = I. 13, 1-Ga in B. edition) are given in Extract H. 


The second Adhydya of the Asiita-Parvan corresponds to I. 13, 66-15, 1] (end of the 15th 
Adhydya) in the Naigari editions, The end of this ddhydya is given below in Extract I, 

If we compare I. 14, 75 and L 15, 3a-and remember that I. 14, 6 is a dloka of three lines 
in the edition, we can hardly doubt that the Grantha MS. which omits I, 14, 64 and 7 gives o 
more original text. It is certainly remarkable that we find so frequently élokas of three lines 
in the Northern recension, where the South-Indian MS. has only two lines, Yet we find 
sometimes slokas of three lines also in the latter, which proves that the authors of the South 
Indian recension did not remove the superflaous lines intentionally. 

Adhydyas 3-6 of the Astika-Parvan correspond to Adhydyas 16-19 in the Nigari editions, 
The end of the 3rd Adhyéya is given in Extract J. 

The seventh Adhydya corresponds to ddsyéya 20 in the Nigar! editions, and (as may be 
seen from Extract EK below) differa considerably from the Northern recension. 

The eighth Adiyaya poner to Adhydya 21 of the Northern recension, concluding with 
the last verse of Adhyaya 22, while the restof this ddhydéya (which is mainly a repetition 
Adhyd@ya 21) does not exist in our M3. The end of the eighth Adhydya will be found in 
Extract L. 

These two ddhydyas (7 and 8) of the Astika-Parvan are of considerable importance. They 
relate the story of Kadri and Vinaté who wager about the colour of the horse Uchchaibéravas, 
a story the roots of which reach down into the depth of ancient mythology, and which has an 
important bearing on the relation between the Vedic and the epic literature. That there is 
some confusion in the text of this story as found in the Nagari editions, has been pointed out 
long ago.™ 
. A brief summary of the contents of chapters 20-22 will shew atonco tho unsstis- 

factory state of the text in the Northern recension, 

Adhydya 20: Seeing the horse Uchchaihéravas, Kadri and Vinaté wager about the colour 
of the horse's tail. Kadri orders her thousand sons, the Snakes, to transform themselves into 
black hair and cover the horse's tailso that it might appear black. The snakes refuse to do 
her bidding. She curses them to be burnt at Janamejaya's sacrifice. The * Grandfather’ 
(Brahman) heard this cruel curse, but secing how the snakes had multiplied exceedingly, and 
being anxious for the welfare of creatires, he together with all the gods approved of the 
corse uttered by Kadri. After some general reflections on tha dangerousness of snakes, and the 


© See Holtsmano, Das Mahdbhirata, L p. 17 aye 
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fate wf the wicked, the Creator (deoah tii calle Kad pepe (Prajapalt) and tolls i nol fo 
yrione about the destruction of the anakes, Ais children, and finally bestows upon Aim (Kasyapa) the 
power of destroying enake poison. 

Adhydya 21: Kadri and Vinati go to view the horse Uchchaihéravas, and on their way 
see the ocean. Description of the ocean. 

Adhyaya 22: The snakes, after a debate, decide to comply with Kadrii's wish, and cause the 
horse's tuil to appear black. Then follows (us. 4-12) what amounts toa repetition, or rather « 
shorter version, of the preceding adiyaya. 

In the Suparadkhydaa which, like other Vedic texts (Sat, 2-. 111. 6, 2, 3 eqq.; Tailt. Samh, 
VIL. 1, 6, 1 eqy.), relates the story of the wager of Kadri and Vinouta, no reference ia made to 
the part played by tha snakes in connection with this wager. Professor Oldeuberg, in his most 
interesting essay on the SwparpdkAydna,? saggesta that originally this legend had nothing to 
do with the Suake sacrifice (s¢rpasaitra). This, he thinks, is proved by the awkwardness with 
which thestory of the Mahujsdruta tries to overcome the difficulty that thongh Kadri wins 
the wager with the help of the snakes yet the snakes perish in consequence of their disobe- 
dience, cursed by Kadri. This may beso. Partly, however, the awkwardness of the story in 
the Mahdéhdrata is due merely to the state of the text in the Devanigari editions. The 
South-Indian recension gives & much more satisfactory text. 

Even if we had only the Northern recension, the genuineness of [. 20, 12-165 relating 
the conversation between the Creator (Brahman) and Prajipati-Eaésyapa might be doubted. 
Bat seeing the Southern text, there cannot be the least doubt that the two lines 


tat derives carat & feara ¥ 
arenerett (7) Prat areagra sererr i 
belong together. Observe that in the editions éloka 16 has three lines, and that vv. 11 and 12 
_are very loosely connected. The context, according to the Southern recension, is as follows :— 

On hearing the cruel corse pronounced by Kadri against the Snakes, Brahman the 
"Grandfather" approves of it, being aware that the anakes had maltiplied exceedingly, aud 
being anxious for the welfare of creatures, For, fo be sure, if mason account of the vivian! 
poisonousness of snakes and for the benefit of crestares, that he bestowed on Kasyapa the art of 
destroying snake poison, 

Eiijyapa is probably the physician Kidyapa who wanted tocare King Pariksit from the 
anake-bite (Mbkdr. I. 42 sg.). He is mentioned here very aptly, in order to shew how anxious 
Brahman was to protect men from the poisonous snakes. In the Northern recension (or at any 
rate, in the text kaown tous from the Davandgarl editions) Kaiyapa was substituted for 
E:idyapa, and the insipid conversation between Brahman and Prajipati came to be inserted. 

The South-Iudisn version continues; After the Saakes had thus been cursed by Kadri, 
Karkolaks grecly distressed on account of that curse propitiates hia mother by promising fo trans- 
form himself into black hair and inake the horse's tail appear black. 

This is, at any rate, more plausible than the version fouod in the Devanigart editions. 
The latter tell us (I. 22, 1-3) that all the snakes comply with Kadri's wish, and ywt the snakes 
perish at Janamejaya's sacrifice. While the South-Iadian recension makes only one Naga (or 
perhaps one party of Nagas) comply with the wishes of Kadri, which agrees well with the fact 
that finally some of the snakes are spared from the general destruction at the snake-sacrifice 
(I, 58). 

That Adhyéya 22 which is mainly a repetition of the 2lst AdAydya is omitted in the South- 
Indian recension, also proves that —atany rate, in this particular episode — the South- 
Indian recension has preserved a better text than that found in the Devandgarl editions. 

M Zeitechrift dar Deutschen Morgenkindiachen Geeellecha/t, Vol. 37 (1883), pp. 70 #7, 93 #7. 
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The ae Adhydya of the Lstiladoivena dovvenicna sta be L 23 of the editions, but i is much 
shorter, vv. 2, 6, 76, 84, 12-14 being omitted, as wells the second portion of the hymn to 
Garada, The end of this AdAydya is given in Extract M below, It is, of course, possible 
that verses may have been omitted in the Soath-Indian recension for the sake of shortenirg the 
text, but it seems to me far more probable that givena hymn iu praise of Garuds, a reciter or 
editor thought it meritorious to add some verses of his own, or from another source, in praise 
of the same divine being, Both editors and copyists of the Mahaéhdrata seem to have rewlily 
ulmitted into their text anything they approved of, if only it was found in some MS., on the 
principle of bringing allexcellent things together (yugupasmnbhdranydyena), ™ In a critical 
edition of the Mahdbidrata, we should probably have to omit or to mark as spurious any 
passages occurring only in one of the two recensions, provided that they can be safely omitted 
withont disturbing the context. 

The tenth Alhydya of the Ast ‘kaparvan corresponds to AdAyidyas 24 and 25 of the Northern 
recension. But the first two dokar of the 24th Adhydya, and all from 44 to the end of the 
Adhydya, as well as the first dloka of Adhydya 25 are omitted. The omission includes the legend 
of the enmity between Rabo and the Suu, andthe appointment of Aran as the San‘a charioteer, 
The ddiydya begins : 











aT gait 

wa: RT: Tet arate ARree: | 

METT: TANT vers | 

AGUA HMTSSA THAT: | 

wa ar Peaar afer sia verter | 

Mat aaa WHMTSITAT | 

The rest of the chapter corresponds to [. 25, 3-17. It aannot be a mere accident that the 

story of the Sun's wrath on account of the enmity of Riha, and Aruna’s appointment as chario- 
teer to the Sun is also omitted by Ashemendra in his Bidralamajjari™ And if we compare 
the three lines I. 24, 3-4a, 

wa: Rrra: Tet areata frees: | 

sre arena: Qaartiea @ Faqizera | 


Aa: OAT: Gat ARTaTal ARTae: | 
aeaaaraee Tt Te AeTTT: | 
we see clearly how the whole passage from I. 24, 44-19 was interpolated, and [. 25,1 had to 
be added in order to take up the thread which had been interrupted by the interpolation. 
Observe also the omission of the line I. 6, 234 (below, extract J) containing an allusion to 
Aruna’s charioteership. That the lerend is omitted in Kshemendra’s work goes far to prove 
that the passage was interpolated after Kshemendra's time, i. «, after A. D, 1050,% and if the 
story could be proved to occur in all MSS, representing the Northern revension, we should be 
justified in concluding that the branching off of the Southern recension took place after the 
time of Kahemendra, 
The eleventh Aidlhydya corresponds to I, 26 of the Devanagari edition, but is again shorter. 
slp twelfth ddhydya corresponds to [, 27-28. Omitted are 1. 27,230; 7a; 85; Sa; and 
1, 28, 44-94; 114; 12b; 18a; Ida; léa. The end of the 11th and beginning of tho 12th 
Adhydya will be found in Extract N, 


” zarnrqars Gay arara Safar qyenag a ferareqrera Spats worTa- 
Saran I I! Nilakantha at the beatae of the Sanateujdifya (Mahdbhirata, ¥. 42), Compare 
Telang in Sacred Books of the Fast, Vol. VITL. p, 203 ay. 

% Sce Fhirdam, [, 14 97. (KGryamata), aod Prof, Kirete in ‘ Contributions to the History of the MaAdbhirata” 
(No, IL. of Indion Studier, by G, Bihler and J, Kirste), p. 30, 
# See Dr. Bibler in Coutributions,’ p. 3-7, 
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Adhydyas 13-34 of the Astikaparvan in our MS, correspond to Adhydyas 29-50 in the 
Devanigarl editions ; Adhydya 35 corresponds to I, 51-52; Adhydya 36 to L 53; Adhydya 
87 to I, 64-55; AdAydyas 38-39 to L. 56-57; and dAidhydya 40 to I, 58-59, 

The end of Adhydya 40, which is the end of the Grantha MS. Whish No. 65, will be found 
in Extract O below. In the editions, Adhydya 59 is the beginning of the Adivanidvatdrana- 
parvan. The title of this Parvan does not oceur in the Sonth-Indian recension,™ bat the 
Avtika-Parcan ends here, and ia followed inrmediately by the Sambhavea-Parvan, the firat 
Adiydya of which corresponds to Adhyaya 60 in the Devandgar! editions. 

* I now give, in parallel columns, the rest of the extracts from MS, Whish No, 65, with 
the corresponding passages of the Northern recension. 
E, 
Adiparcan, 
3, 186-188. 
End of the third Adhydya in Grantha MS, 








End of the third ddAyiya in B, edition. 














TAA F TWAT AT TAT F | "Sa HTa 
viarrsaetaa shia era aa | 186 at a | 
STEPS Fe ar Afar teaa Bete: | idly 
semets riga fry ected al 187 aay | 
ataret Reqdeavarewiricare | 188 ae TH facgnpreir 
fir airaerarca caerefenrat afeararaiferaie 
din mrecreeareaars Fettarsara: end ae steerer? 
F. 
Adiparvan, 
5, 3066, 1. 
End of the 4h zee Ste 2 4 Sth Adkyiya | End of the th and — of the Gth ddhy dye 
qendead Yea aaa: gear ze | eee 
Haiqare gare wirteratifesa’ 30 ufiasare | 
Deters Sear Far Galas TF BAT AH TT I 
” ol fe Feat PAT Tt a-a7e Jar earl 
4 Rear g ga ear qeiee aeaferst | 
" 32 tata 7 ar see Tee ar 
” sya Tees BAIT eaten ' 
" $3 qrarataaa: org at GeeRer arta | 
Hy Ta SSA aga THIGE | 
" 34 anya fe aa AS Grag Tare | 
es qreareqarr Taranit- 
are Tat tara: | 
waears Ni 
sit qa: Ii sey Ta: 
sTraqcsr aa SAT Awa? Twas at | is 


5) Itis, however, remarkable that ia the Parvosaigraha (see above, extract C, 1. 3, 62) tho Adivansideati- 
rasa is mentioned in both recensione. 
7 Tread 3 
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G. 





Adiparvan, 
8, 25. 
Ohintha 38. } | Devandgart edition (Bomi 
Tae TAT Tae TraaT: | vom 
ateh Heat engezay gaara frarttat ) . 
“aT Sirdar 
“arar’ 
TACIT SEAT Sears 
H, 
Adipai pan 
12, 4-13 6a 
Devandgart edition (Bombay). 
5 ase TER” 
a Ae Tet eT ard rasa | 
5 agora probes os § ‘FUG: | 
6 
ro 
8 
aera? 
aveaqearsarat qreaiseara: 1 
ware Taree il speredrards | 
ores ae 
1 
Preaa qu ae alt qtatea 
2 
3 ara 
a4 shrqeey & 
4 a } Soe below 
airasare | | 
i I =r | 
setter sredianen gern ierre Ure 13, Ga 
“No Adhydya ends here, 


Se 


* Besd Gh va’. 
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I. 
Adiparean, 
14, 6-15, 11. 





Grantha MS, Devandgari edition ( Rombay), 
Sars | 
bi oo WerHTs STATA FT | Ga WeRTe: 
Deest. 65 giaagies wate war pat qr | 


eS ee 6c tn Cea ee: ateraraht cafe 
76 af aferwere Pages ae | 
area Tar 








ata irrerareat settayr 
" nataeraet TU Shara: yew 
afasars | 
1 
2 qaara 
3 qeat Wey Serer: 
: 
if 
Ferrara G STATA EST: 
7 
3 
9 
10 
ul rarerwant 
~ AgePaitgera: 1 SIT ALATEST TTS SATS: Hl 
d. 
Adiparvan, 
16, 22-25. rr o 
Grantha MS, Devandgari (Bambay) edition. 


Ce wen a: get Prraraeattert: | 29 


Dees 23 Saerhare ard eReTa | 
24 
a5 ghar: Tea: 
arferarr sreitarraier 
Sredtsvara: " 
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Grantha MS, 
erareaarredd da eeitae | 
aee9 Fea agent Tarai feaarezaT | 
aqqqiearaaeaa” rasa AeTAT: | 
aarrdietaqeie Tag fears ¥) 
Deest, ys 
qreateateett Prat arerare were | 


et UNS AY ar a parig war S fora 





Crantha MS, 
TETAS THT Tae: | 
anraaara Peicaatawa: | 


Derst, 


SSeS a eal ees 

santas Teta aa Shean. 

AeA RA STSaT BERT: | 

ee ae qa Sara: | 
eest. 





[Mar, 1898. 
K, 
Adiparvan, 
20, 10-16. 
Devandgari (Bombay) edition, 


Parra ea say 


q 

lla aH Aa HA ATW WessrTaAT | 

124 seaport aeqrat rea fieaareq F | 
aot srenteaar oar tra fatarqreaa | 

13) wa darcy F7eq Usa WES ai at | 
Mga Wet 7 Ts TasaNaia | 

14 ATT FLAT A ATATRTATTT | 

| ART AAT War: GAT | 

15 aw AeMeCTa ara az ET: aT 

loa ge quad aaa sahara | 

106 qeaaRT aft eeses Tare wart 


Lieest. 


10 


ll 





Adiparvan, 
21, 14-22, 12, 
| Devanigari (Bombay) edition. 


l4 | gait 
156 ferent = wget rind 
rrt 


16 A 

lia 

17d “at Stara aerry 
17e sarqaiareraeend qeaaraiaanhary: | 


CHEAT: 
Sra 
Here follows I, 22, 1.1], 
cry ated A ait 
garaeat 


gta Siverarea sarfeqahr sreatarvart 
as Sst | 
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Crantha ALS, 
wetKt: wet oniasteaay Prarererertit- 
Ta aeaHea | 
mitat coraqierar Tae PareTat- 
marae | 
aera TeTsits eat TT are aera aa 
fama | 
Deest. 


UT: | 

we eqneqrarea Brearerteat | 

awe: Taare TAI w 

tia itera sean ae graafaare 
Tas: LI 


(rranthe MS, 
aqeaiaaa asst TTT | 
Deest. 
ACTA Aa TUT TAT TTT | 
srgeda Aat Sit alee Bara: Il 





Deest. 

cares THAT: Il 

wir q ray: il 
Deest, 

eta trarararet weqeastrara F | 
Dest” 


aria Wife Tera areas 
farere rarer sare area 1 
fale lf dala keh qearHeere | 


End of the Grantha MS. Whish No. 65. 


aa ae TIE ARTA | 
qaqa sae aerareaaiea: \ 
TIPU ATTA HLA Ae a | 
aifaaraesarear Sarde var Il i! 


spearie sre: | Bie: ST are It 


M, 
Adiparvan, 
93, 215.27, 
| Devanidgarl (Bombay) edition. 
7aq 
214 
Ta 
29 at | 
Slokas 23-26 follow here in the B. edition. 
Deest. 
RTT: & 
TATA Stas: Il 
N. 
Adiparvaa, 


26, 5-27, 4.: 
Derandyart (Pombay) edition. 
ba ‘frarata eras: | 
5 Aaa: Baarant TWistlag asl 
ha FEAR ACTAIETT ATTA | 


64 
7a 
Th tarasaaare titae Pat ae! 
Su aa qraresar waiatacaa a: | 
8h teeters eae ae Tara: | 
fa ta” serie” saredh: ars*t areas: ll By 
airaeara | 
la @ygereaat ATA Sa areasT | 
1h "ea diver @ 
Qe & ete wHerara Fated Pease | 
2h aa a ert are eyez: TIANA: | 
3a qrtaiean: aot: ara Faas | 
a4 
da , 
44 qaacrra CaeTaT Tar 
0. 
Adiparvan, 


| Deranijari (Bombay) edition, 
a aula 


; - ates 
starvarrgaet RurqaaT 
CRASSA SATs: SS | 
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A iacrasat of the Saitou Puree is found in + MS. Whish No, 158.4 This is a ting 
palm-leaf MS, written in Malayalam (Tula) characters, and containing fragments of a work 
(or works) on ritual, and at the end twelve chapters of the SambAava-Parvan. 


This Parren, as stated above, begins with the second Adiyaye of the Adivaidvatdrana- 
perran in our editions, just where the Astike-Parvan ends in MS. Whish No. 65. The first 
three ddAydyas correspond (with numerous various readings) to 1. 60-02 of the MahdbAarata 
in the Devanigari editions. But the fowrth Adhydya is not found in the Northern recension. 
It contains a genealogy of Piru corresponding to that found in L 95, 6-87 of our editions. It 
begins :— 
aa [i] 
Tanase wes cerataa war | 1) 
TTT Pa TT TANT HoT I 
PATENT ATTA ATTA TE: 


The passage referring to Sakuntalf and the birth of Bharata a 95, 27-32) rons as follows 
in our chapter :— 


srarqaar vara | a | 
seq acesfaga sreaqarcre ara [| | 
Hegarerre aeeut Tquerst | 
nese ag caraed) goranitt yas 
qereaey aaa ara wratedtgya searrer wait wereT ae 
quaaeq Prafragient ogenat aaisah cearren wa HET 
ae gt drat aza: [0] | 
iaptag Oe owt wenrenrnes ee GEV] 
8 qrajgeretr [| | 
Rana wer Wart mote weird (1) 
ef rea rar Tie cere TPs [Nl * 
quae ag areata arteety grea ara’ qearem Fat’! BAW: | etc. 


The chapter ends, as follows :— 


Thre y a aL TR 5g ht a 
egenre ey oft rere omits 1 aarti: ag teeters 
petal dae at 

peg heel ny al 
Tuma geet oar & qyeae | 
gla aan daar” are Tee ears: 





at The colophons treat thia as a separate Paorwen, #. ¢., ue aerpra sega Taare: i 

a gtece: MS. « Read waearedaiey. © Read Gs ao! | Read Me MAMA: 2 + Read FEAT ? 
* Read F | 1) Read Heefea STATE. | Read “Aa FaPeaTa? «=! Read FETAET WH. 
Read MTAWE: | Road WHETT Road TEES | Read GATT «= Read “eT! 
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The next following Aliydyae 5-9 correspond to I. 63-67 of the Niaarl editions, But the 
Sakuntalé episode told in Adhyfyas 68-74 of our editions is not found in our fragment. 
Instend of it we find the 10th Adhydya which contains a genealogy of Bharata, beginning with 
Piro, and ending with the brief statement that Duesanta had two sons, tis, Janamejaya by 
Laksané, and Bharata by Sakuntala, [ give here the text of this chapter: — 


waa: (ii | 
qe aaa: 





aft ae weet sé [1] 
sngpay a area” Waar [ |! | 
faeate came serrata | | | 
Spy azar Tal seal EAA: | | | 


aa(u] 

qraparrateerat TIT RsaI: [i | 
qarcaqasears Far: Tar sera: [1 j 
att: HEU aa TTT PTAs | I | 
aREQAN MEAG: TeaTga FAA’ | | 
Ghrea areacrearat tear cratesraa: (1 4} 
qaarqadt ara attra : [| 
qqeaaT sy TH ese Fee > |] 
qzrard aq ST eater wafeaar™ (1) 
sTasaar TAT Haars WANA | Hl 
waitara qraa: gat ereaarraraa [1 ) 
areg QTMRAT ITA TIAA | | | 
earazyqed J Card WasRg: | |) 
afrargerararar”? qeqeat tara | |! | 
saraes serare: garcatiea aaa (|) 
meat what gar: sarees Beets: [ {I | 
sages wag FITS Haars (|) 








sqrsert ear ete Pera = Taos: [II | 
gfe qe? sear coger 9 aafertr (1) 
Pik Me chacal Luslallty indi Libabled waar az: [ ii] 
rasaaisast Ty TPP seu (1) 
en 2 
ee ms 
Read ST": F % 
4 Sic. Ouly the aljara *@T ix not quite clear, ‘The editions bare qHCuet Tat 
pasa ge 1. #4, 4. 
© Read OF ® Bead ‘1a. 
yi tinsin i 04, 10.09. of the editions are more plausible. It is aleo poss 
© Read "G2". Theformsin “found in 1 4, 101, ions pies aie 
bieto read © ta our M3. The mistake, if mistake it be, ‘for 3 tar point to « Nigar! orig! In Malaya- 
tara pa and va are hardly distinguishable; bat ga aod yo ard Bever coufous 
#2 May be read Tia or Tee. 


Fad: in the correrpoodia 
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ST 
x — . ee = 


— erararer® Psa Fat cH) 
qcgranaya at Pye THA Ts [1 | 
war Fasr sere TeqeaT . ty ae 
Scvemreawal q aay ware: [1] 
Tyas stat sewfeaorsega: [ li | 
aaa aTataee Pay eT | 

ia SaTIaeT TIAA: Il 

The llth Adbyays which follows immediately corresponds to I. 75 of the editions, and 
the fragment breaks off in the middle of the 12th Aidhydya (= L. 76, 29 in the editions). 

The omission of the Suknntala episode ia very remarkable. It is possible, no doabt, that 
the story was copied in a separate book by the same scribe who wrote this MS., and therefore 
vmitted by him here. Bat in that case he would have made some remark to that effect. Is is 
nwre probable that the Sakuntali episode, if it occurs at all, will be found in a later adhyaya 
of the Sambhava Parvan in the South-Indian recension, Whether this is the case, might be 
easily ascertained, if other and more perfect copies of this Parvan could be procured from India. 

It would, of course, be too rash to draw any definite conclusions from this omission in our 
fracment, It is, however, worth while pointing ont that the name of the King in our MS. is not 
Dusiyanta or Dushmanta, but Dushshanta It is true, we find several times the spelling Dush- 
vanta and Danshvanti. But op for ef is a mistake easily to be accounted for in Malayalam, as 
wellasin Grantha. For sq is $&, bat generally written so that the top of the lower ag is 
hardly discernible, and comes very near to &y which is ae. Dushshanta would be the regular 
representative of the old Vedic forms Dubshanta and Danhshanti, as found in the Aifareya and 
Satepathe Bréhmenas —a fact which points to o greater antiquity of the South-Indian 
reccusion. 

One thing is certain. Tho Sakuntalaé episode in the form in which we find it in our editions 
is of very doubtful antiquity. While the story itself is told with very few details, the begin- 
ning — the description of the forest, of the King's hunting expedition, and of the hermitares— 
is spun out in lengthy Kavya style, Weare scarcely told why Sakuntala is at first not recognised 
by the King, and the acoount given of her final recognition is very insipid. We hear nothing 
of the ring, nor of the Rishi'a curse which canses the catastrophe in Kalidssa’s drama, as well 
as in the Sakantalopikhydna of the Padma-Puriisa, On the other hand, the speech of Sakuntala 
is made a repository of all sorta of Dharimasiséra maxims relating to the duties of parents 
towards children. Thus it is that although the Sakuntali episode is related in the MahdbAdrata 
in five chapters, two of which are of considerable length, yet the story itself seems fragmentary 
and incomplete. And it seems to me all bat certain that Kalidisa must have known another 
version of the story on which his famous drama is based. It is qnite possible that the-two 
sickas S7at 4SaT fag:, ete. (see |, 74, 109 aeg.; L 5, 20 weg.) were all that the off Mehdbharata 
had abont the Eakuntala episode, leaving it to the rhapsodist to tell the AkhyAna according to 
his pleasure, But however that may be, there is certainly much scope for criticism ns regards 
the Bakantala episode, andas itis one of the most important episodes for the history of 
Sanskrit literature in the whole of the Mahdbhdrata, it would be highly desirable to examine 
more MSS, of the Sambhava-Parvan, Conld not such MSS. be procured from India ? 

The Whish collection, unfortunately, contains no more MSS. of the Adiparvan, 


(To be confi sae ) 














© May be read also Tmt. % Read “ST#: © Read RATE. 

@ The form Dushshanta occurs also in the Malayalam M3. of the Sabi‘. Porron (Adhyfiyn 8) where it is oon 
firmed by the reading of a Telugu MS. Kehemenira, too, seems to hate preserved the old form Dubshanta. The 
Kavramalé edition of the BAératamaiijarf reada Du! ehyanta, bot Prof, Kirste found Dulkimtaio bie MS., which he 
rigntly explains aa 0 mistak* for Dubkhaota, i. ¢.. Dabsiaota, See ‘Contribations," lc, p. al. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
EY Stk J, M. CAMPBELL, E.C.LE., LO.3, 
(Continued from -p. 112.) 

River-banks and Sea-shores. — All classes of Hindus in the Kéikiin and in the Dakhao 
believe that spirits hannt banks of rivers and channels and sea-shores, Compare: Paradarinia 
in Keral set np 108 duygus on the aea-shore” and in the Khonds’ wedding procession, if they cross 
the stream, they have a new setof rites on the further bank3? When the king of Melinda, in 
Kast Africa (1500), came on the water to meet the Portuguese Captain Cabral, be rode over the 
earease of a disembowelled sheep, uttering certain words of incantations in a loud voice.* The 
tiegroes of the Gold Coast believe that spirits haunt the banks of rivers. 

Unelean Places. — It ic the generml Hindo belief that evil spirits abound in unclean 
places — a belief which is doatitleasly based on the experience of the disease-breeding power of 
dirt. The Marith! proverb is, where is cleanliness there is neither spirit nor fiend“ This 
belief explains the pozsling inconsistency of Hindus of all classes, from Brahmans to 
Mhars, that the house and the house-door and o little in front is acropulousiy clean, while the 
yard may beadung-heapor privy. Aslong as the honse is clean the biw! cannot comein; let him 
live in the privy ; he cannot do mach harm there,“?_ It seems probable that the origin of the 
English saying from the New Testament — cleanliness is next to godliness — was the belief 
that the main object both of godliness and cleanness was to scare fiends. 

Water or Pot-holes. —In the Kdkiin, water-spirits live in the round holes found in 
river-bed rocks. River beda are favourite spirit-lannts, nad so in Poona, every year, when the 
rivers swell, all villagers come togethor, take with them a green eirt or waist-cloth, and chdli 
or bodies cloth, flowers, fruits, frankineense, and betelnuts and leaves and throw them in the 
river. In Mekanesia, holes in water-rocks are sacred to spirits? In Scotland, pot-holes are 
enlled fairies’ caps.“ 











Cases of spirit-possession in India, like fits in England, are occasionally feigned, In most 
cases they are not feigned, Laymen, asa rule, have no more power to bring on one of these 
nervous seizures than they have to bring on a fit of ague or of madness. Professional mediums 
and spirit-scarers can bring on a fit, but have no control over the fit when it comes. Spirit- 
seizures taay be brought under the two heads of Voluntary and Involuntary Seizures. 
Voluntary seizures are of two kinds — the attacks which the professional medium, enlled edd 
or tree, brings on when he wishes to be inspired by his familiar spirit, and the attacks which 
mourners bring on when they sit playing ina circle till the spirit of the dead entera into one of 
them. An account of the measures taken to induce the spirit of the dead to enter the body of 
one of the mourners is given under “ Funeral Rites," and an account of the means employed 
by the exorcist to induce his familiar spirit to enter hia body is given below under the head 
of “ Exorcists.’ Involuntary possession, or spirit-scizare, happens chiefly to women and 
children, but also sometimes to men. ‘These attacks may be either ordinary diseases — fevers 
or rheumatiam in the severe or paroxysmal stage ; or the possession miy be one of the nervous 
scizares, swoons, fainting fits, or elight forms of mania to which women are more lishle than men. 

Cases are recorded which shew that fits and spirit-scizures are sometimes feigned. At 
the same time there appears no reason to doubt that, as a rule, these scizurers, whether volon- 
tary or jnvoluntary, are not feigned. Colonel Dalton saya of the Eurs:** the possession is 
in most cases perfectly honest. Every instance appears to prove ite reality. This seems to 


Mackenzie Coll, Second Edition, p. 340, ™ Macpherson's Khowda, p, 55. 

1 Kerr's Foyoger, Vol. IT. p. 405, 4 Tylor's Prieitive Culture, Vol, 11. p. 80, 
1 ‘The Marfith! runs: Jéthfn shuchir bhet pond dhe, t#then bhut kimoo pishdrh wfAi, 

43 Information from Mr. Govind, 4? Jour, duthrop, Inet, Vol, X. p. 277. 


44 Boott’s Border Minstrelay, p. 442. *) Dalton's Descriptics Ethnology of Bengal, p, 223, 
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apply to most cases of possession both in India and in other countries. In the majority of 
cases the nervous seizure is neither controlled, brought on, or desired by the patient. 


in most parts of the Bombay Presidency, and especially in the Kéakan, the common 
symptoms of spirit-possession are that the patient cries incessantly, weeps,speaks at random, 
bites his fingers, sways his body to and fro, lets his hair fall loose, spits blood, refuses food for 
several days, and day by day grows paler and leaner. To some extent in the Dekhan and 
Gujarat, and to a large extent in the Eéikén, all people are at all times liable to spirit- 
attacks. Cases of spirit-seizurea are most common among women, less among children, and 
least among men. All women are liable to spirit-seizures. They are specially hable during their 
monthly sickness, in pregoancy, and in child-bed, and barren women at all times, Infants are 
most liable to be attacked by spirits on the fifth and sixth days after birth. The part most 
subject to spirit-possession in the Bombay Presidency is the Kénkiin, In the hilly parts of the 
Thana District, especially inthe Jawhir State, cases of spirit-possession are of every-day 
eceurrence. In the Kénkan, the belief in the frequency of spirit-attacks is very strong among 
the lower classes of Marithis, Vidvals, Kunbis, Mingellas, Thakurs, and Kolis. The belief 
in spirit-seizures is perhaps strongest among the Thiikurs and Kolts; nearly ninety per cent, 
of @ Koli’s ailments are attributed to spirit-attacks. Among middle and higher class Hindus 
the belief in spirit-seizure is not so strong, and among the Brahmans it is still weaker. 
Although the percentage of attacks among the Brihmans and other higher classes is smaller 
than among the lower classes, when attacks occur the same methods are followed by the higher 
as by the lower classes, The only difference is, that Brahmans do not make offerings of fowls, 
Koats, or liquor, or, if they do, it is done secretly through a Kunbi or Maritha, The Kiéakin, 
Lingayats profess not to believe ig spirit-seizures, and say that 60 long as they wear the littg 
aud éhasma, or cow-dung ashes, spirits dare not attack them, So also the Gujarit Bharvids 
are, a3 a class, said to be free from the fear of spirit-seizures, 


One great reason why spirits are able to enter into haman beings is fear. Fear, says 
Burton,“ is the great cause why spoctres are seen. A predisposed state of mind occasions 
fear, and most cases of spirit-possession appear to be due to this state of mind. Thus in the 
Konkan, there is a belief that the spirit of a husband's first wife invariably comes to trouble his 
secoud wife, and this belief is so strongly rooted in the minds of Hindu women of the middle 
and lower classes, that whenever a woman, whose husband's first wife is dead, sickens, her 
sickness is attributed to spirit-possession. Captain Mackintosh says, 1f o Mahidev Koli widow- 
bride sickens, or her husband sickens, it is considered the work of her former hosband. Among 
the Somavans! Ksbatris or Chankaléis of Alibig there isa strong belief, that when a woman 
marries another husband, her first husband becomes a ghost and trocbles her. This fear ig so 
thoroughly rooted in their minds, that whenever a woman of this caste sickens, she attributes 
her sickness to the ghost of her former husband, called puruslavdra, and consalts an exorvist as 
to how she can get rid of him. The exorcist gives her some charmed rice, flowers, and basil 
leaves, and tells her to enclose them in a small copper-box, and to wear the box round her neck. 
Sometimes the exorcist gives a charmed cocoanut which he tells her to worship daily, and in 
come cases he tells the woman to make a copper or silver image of the dead, and worship it 
every day.“ | 








“ Of feigned cases no doubt many instances ocour in India, and instances are not uncommon in England Beote 
(Demonclogy and Witeheraft, pp. 386and 335) records one case in 1697 of a girl who was proved to hare feigned 
pousession, and in 1704 ofa vagabond who affected fits, He notices (Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 335) that « 
son of Lord Torpichen, when « boy, feigned fits, He was sent to sea, and tried fits in the navy, but the diacipling 
was too severe, In time be become a good sailor and defended his reseol with great bravery against aos 
bis pirates in 1730, The St. James’ Garette of the 23rd February 1853 reeords the case of a i a eg 
a living in the London streets by feigning fits, 

** Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 167. @ Trang. By. Geog. Soc. Vol, I. p. 224 

4? information from Mr, Janirdan Gopi, 
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Spirits are said to go in and out of the body like bees in a hive, But there seem to be the 
following chief spirit-entries : —the top of the head, the hair, the mouth, the hands, the feet. 
the nose, the eyes, and the cara. That the above parts of the body are believed to be spirit- 
entries will be made clear from the following rites performed and the words spoken by the 
chief mourner at the time of performing the varsha shriéddha, or the commemorative rites of the 
dead: — ‘* The chief mourner after taking water in his right hand says: ‘I do touch the 
different parts of my body in order that they may be ‘Parified,’ and then throws the water on 
the ground. pb ae apagacan faltarbebaalinest mage! Tine So Sg magne Galan siat 
Bhiradvija; let them protect my eyes ' ; donohiing his ears with water he saya: ‘ Let the 
sages Visvimitra and Kaéyipa protect my ears’; touching his head he saya: ‘ Let the sacred 
cow gd@yatri and fire protect my head '; touching his chin he says: ‘Let the god Brihaspati 
protect my chin (mouth)’; touching bis stack be eays: ‘Let the gods Ushnik and San protect 
my neck’; touching his navel he says: ‘Let the gods Indra and Trishtup protect my 
navel '; icechiug his knees he saya: ‘Let the god Marut protect my knees’; touching his 
feet he says: ‘Let the god Vishnu protect my feet’; and, lastly, he says: ‘Let all the gods 
protect my body. rae 

The Head. — Spirits go in and out of the body through the hole in the top of the skull. So 
among the Sénvi Brahmans of Kanara, when their chief teacher, or Rija Sanyasi, dies, the new 
teacher strikes a cocoanut on the crown of the dead teacher's head, and makes an opening in 
the skull in which a séligrim stone is laid®® So in Dhirwir, when an abbot, or sicdmi 
dies, the crown of his head is broken with a cocoanut, and his body is stuffed with salt aud 
powdered mustard. Among the Pitine Prabhus of Poona, after setting fire to the pyre, wheu 
the skull bursts, a cocoanut is thrown at the head. Among the Roman Catholics of Thiya 
at the time of Baptism, the priest anoints the top of the child's head with Holy Oil, and thrice 
pours water over it. Among the Dharwar Liigiyate the priest blesses a child by laying his 
right hand on the child's head.™ Ato Liigiyat funeral a Jangam sets his right foot on the 
dead person's head.“ When a Medar, or basket-maker, of Dhirwir dies, a Liigayat priest 
comes and places his foot on the corpse's head. Ata Gond wedding an old man knocks the 
heads of tho bride and bridegroom together.4 When a Whallia, or Mysore Mahir, touches o 
man of pure caste, the man has to wash his head.” In Malabir, when any one is defiled, it is the 
custom to wash the head, not the hands. The most meritorious of deaths among the Hindus 
«to hold the breath with such force that the soul is driven out through the crow. of the head.” 
The soul enters the body through the crack in the crown. In his bathing ceremony, the 
Briihman repeatedly throws water on the crown of his head,“' The top and middle of the head 
is the window of life, the passage of the soul. In that place is the flower of one thousand leaves. 
This is the residence of the glorious divinity. She wears smelling herbs and flowers. The 
Beni-Isra'tl priest blesses the bride and bridegroem by laying his hand on their heads. The 
high priest of the vam on whose head anointing oi] bas been pvere, shall not uncover his 





@ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XV. p. 150, Tt is believed that ranydris, whose spirits pass through the crown of the 
head, go straight to heaven. The Hindus beliove that a human being, by the practice of self-denial and austerities, 
gan attain the power of centering his soul in the crown of his head, and of dying at will, when the soul leaves the 
body through a minute opening called Brahma rondhra, They further belleve that a man who reaches this state 
becomes insensible to all bodily sufferings, and, though seemingly dead, ia capable of living for a time without food 
or drink or without breathing, Boanee rerenreres Vol. XV, p. 150. 


 Toformation from Mr, Tirmalrio. 6 Bombay Goretfeer, Vol. XIII. p. 219. 

€3 Information from Mr. Tirmalrdo, aed Information from Mr, Tirmalrio. 

& [nformation from Mr, Tirmalrdo. @ Hislop's Aboriginal Tribes of the Cenfral Provinces, Vol. 1. p. iii. 
ST Bochanan's Mysore, Vol. 1. p. 315. @ Op, cit. Vol. IL p. #91. 

® Dubois, Vol. Il. p. 273. @ Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Exeays, Vol. 1. p. 5%. 

Op. at, VoL p. 134. a2 Dabistin, Vol. I. p. exii. 


@ Bombay Gareifeer, Vol. SVIIL p. 52 
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‘head or rend his clothes.™ The Ainos, an early tribe of North Japan, before drinking, throw 
liquor on their heads. Among the Tahkalis the priest lays his hand on the child whose 
father in dead, and blows jnto him the dead soul. It comes to life inthe next child. Ata 
Mexican birth the crown of the cliid'’s head is tonched with water? When Noma Pompilios 
was made king of Rome (3. C. 714) the augur placed his right hand on the king's head and 
invoked the protection of Japiter on Rome and on the king. The cross was originally worn 
hy the Christinns on the forehend.® ‘The laying of hands on the heads by the elders is to wish 
wood, that is, to scare evil. Compare Odin, when he sent people to war, laying his hands on 
Heit heads and blessing them, After confession in a Rassan church, the penitent prostrates 
und the priest lays his hand on the penitent’s head?! A Russian woman shotli not leave her 
bead uncovered. Married women in Hussia slways wear a exp at dinner.” Spirits enter 
through the head, and so in the scape-coat the priest lnya his hands on the head of the goat, 
and the sins of the people pass into it. So Anron pat both hands on the scape-gont’s head.7 
In England (1620), 8 9 cure for sadness, the devil-disease, it is not amiss to bore the skull 
with an instrument io let out the fulnginons vaponiy.” 

(To be continned.) 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
_ PANJABI NICKNAMES, A NOTE ON MUSALMAN TOMBS. 
Lvexture to think that a dissertation on, or | Thero is no distinction between the tombs 

“xumples of the nicknames of the Panjab of menand women in the Jhélam District, 
would be extremely interesting. The Panjili ' Panjab, excepting among the Awln villages of 
is a jocular person, and is rae re the Taligang tahetl to the west of it. 

t nicknuaming. iy European oficiatg, most 4 . | ute = 

Ca chelae SAT algtrig nara Ee hare? Se SL TET Oe ee en ea 

Be ce ce . nan's grave can be at once 

to saller under the Warder of w nickname, | distinguished by the presence of a third slab im 
— ay bee ees Bowe eR ES are | the centre, amaller than the head and foot stones. 
inerely descriptions of physical or as tal pew) Men's graves huve no central vertical slab. 
ljarities, such ga Rim Singh Lamba — the long wh, Li. 

(ull) Rém Singh ; Bhird, the auburn one; | J. Parsons in PLN. and G. 1EBO. 
\Mussamit Ganji, Mre. Scaldbead; Gdngi, the 
dumb one; GudbA Singh or Bioli Singh, the 
silly one. PICTURES ON MUSALMAN TOMBS. 

Again, a tall man with a large bead and o At the village of Khaingih Diégrin (Gijrinwili 
peackant for preposterously large turbans,received | District) are the tombe of certain Musalman 
the nickname of Kumbh Karan. Any one whoat | saints, These tomba are ornamented with 








the Dasabré festival has ween this bero’s effigy at | pictures of birds and other animals, though 
the Bim Lili aacred drama, will appreciate the | auch representations are contrary ta the Mouham- 
wit of this name. madam religion. The village is composed mainly 


Auother case is that of a native who, going out | of Mohammuddans,-thongh there are four Hindu 
to shoot a tiger, and promptly and, J think, very families. 1 was told that none of the inhabit- 
sensibly running away, received the tithe of | ante ever slept in beds, but on the ground, out 
Shérmar, or the tiger-elayer. Very many more | of respect to the memory tf the saints who 
instances might, | think, be cited | proctised similar pusterities. 

M. Mrturrr im P. N. and Q. 1883. R. W. Trarroep in P, N. and Q. 1883. 
i Leviticur, xi, 19, ae a St John's Nipon, p. 2, 





0 Spencer's J'rinciy lew ef Seciolegy, p. TH. @ Baoeroft, Vol, IL p. s72. 
#@ Jones’ Crowns, p. B44, © Gibbon's Decline and fall, Vol, V. p. 385, 


1 Grimm's Teufonic Mythology, Vol, 1, p, 138, 

1 Mrs, Romanofl’s Hiirs and Cusiema of the Groco-Ruarion Church, p. 140, | 

73 Op, ett. p. 208. 12 Brand's Fez ular Anttywifies, Vol, IT, ps 247, 

1% Purten’sa dnafomy of Melancholy, p, 450, | | 

1[An examination of the Ceases Tables of 1&6) will shew that euch names a+ Perf, Lambi, Bhira, Ganji, 

Gingl, Gadbé, and Pip! Singh, are by vo meons necessarily nicknames, though they undoubtedly are to in some 
cases, Heal nicknames in the Paiijib would, however, form a very interesting subject of vtedy, and it is hoped 
that more notes on it wil be forthcoming in these Feger. — Fm.) 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE, 
BY &, ©, TEMPLE, 
(Confimmed from p. 121.) 
8. 

FYCHE Burmese Kings, after a very ancient and well-known fashion in Oriental countries, 

have long issued “ standard woighta"” cast by an interesting variety of the cire perilwe 
process,4@ The subject is still very obscure and requires far more enquiry than I have been able 
to bestow on it, and all I can do now is to present to the stadent the information available to 
me. The accompanying Plate, due to the courtesy of the authorities of the British Museum, 
shows all the forms given to the weights that have come my way. ee 

The ordinary forms to be found in the Burma bazars are those of the hin¥a (hansa), and 
the standard weights are consequently usually known as the Hinda Weights (figs. 3, 4, 6, 10,11 
and 18 of the Plate) But it will be seen that other figures have been used :— Elephant (s'iv, 
fic. 2); Bull (nd, figs. 5, 8, and 9); Monkey (myauk, fig. 7); Lion (mythical, chinSé, fig. 1); 
Lion (mythical, (3, fig. 12). : 

The references to the subject in writers on Burma and the Far East seem to be few and 
superficial, Indeed, all that 1 have found are those that follow : — 

1786, — ‘* Leurs poids (4 Pegu) sont faits de font ou de cuivre et ont la forme d'un animal 
queleong ne. — Journal tes par le Sr. Flouest, Fxentenant de fregate wmuriliaire depuis la 12 Fevrier 
1872 jusqu'au 25 Mavs 1786, in Toung Pao, Vol. IL p. 41. 

c. 1795. — Money scales and weights are all fabricated at the capital, where they are 
stamped, and afterwards circulated throughout the Empire ; the use of any others is proli- 
bited.” — Symes, Ava, p- o26. : 

1826. — “Every shopkeeper has a small bor, containing seales to-weigh bullion given in 
payment for commodities: the weights are modelled after the figure of griffins, cows, ete.” — 
Alexander, Travels, p. 21. 

1826.— “Weights (in Tavai and Mergu). These are the same that are used throughout 
toe Burmese Empire, which are made at Ara nnd distributed to the provinces. They change 
their shapes on the accession of a new king. The present weights are called To-ally, or Lion 
weights, as they represent that animal according to the Burmese conceptionof it, Those of the 
last reign are termed Haaga-alle, being made in the shape of the Hansa or goose. Tho weight 
of both kinds is the same.” — Wilson, Documents of the Burmese War, Appx., p- [xt 

1429. — “The representations of the different Burmese weights are uniform and well 
regulated. They consist of masses of brass, of which the handl», or apex, represents the 
fabulous bird which is the standard of the empire.” — Crawfurd, Ava, p. 584. 

1835. — “The other (Barmtese) weights are of brass, handsomely cast and. polished.” — 
Malcom, Travels, Vol. I. p. 276. 

1845. —‘“The Government of Avasend from the capital, sets of standard weights (elt) for 
the use of the provinces, ‘The present are called tizal/t, being surmounted by the figure of at, 
the mythical Lion of Boodhism, and the present cognisance of Burma, The former were styled 

3 | agar t= 





ak Rae a ae eS es ee 
Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, pp. 128 £., 270 1 
# The present writer has presented to the Oxford Masenm « complete set of articles explaining the entire prowess 
af casting, fro the dia ta the finished weight, The far core: for the proces: were nuda hy boing Fan. into decply: 
gunk iron dies of skilfal workmanship, The process is very old onein the Far East for the manufacture of money. 
Terrier de In Couperie, Cal. Chinese Coins, p, xxvill., note. ; 
# All presented to the British Muzenm, 
© Phayre, Int, Num, Or., Vol. IT. p. 31, sayw that the {2 ia “supposed to be a compound of horse and deer.” 
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hini@d-alét, from having been surmounted by the figure of a Ain38d, the famons Aansa or 
Brahmince dack, the cognisance of the Kingdom of Pegu.” — Latter, Grammar, p. 171. 


i882.—“The standard weights are usually formed with a figure of m sacred Aantha on 
them, or sometimes with the animal representing the royal birthday." — Shway Yoe (Scott), 
Tie Burman, Vol, 11. p. 299, 

1884. — ‘The old native weights,” which are still in use bere and there for small quanti- 
ties, are made of brass in the form of the Acong or sacred goose (hengu in Burmese) or of an 
elephant.” — Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 159. But among collection of Herr Bock's 
weights seen by the present writer were to be found counterparts of figs. 4, 5, 7 and 13. 

From the above references it will be seen that stamped standard weights (rds figs, 3, 11, 
12 and 13) were issued officially and took the form of Various animals, chiefly sacred or 





But the statements go further and tell us that the weights were issued by each king in 
succession, in forms appropriate to each, based apparently on theanimal roling over the royal 
birthday. Thisis,however, extremely doubtful. Witness the statements themselves, ZF. y., 
Wilson says that the t3-a/é (fig. 12) waa current in 1826, and Latter says that it was still current 
in 1845. But Bajidd was King in 1826 and Darawadi in 1945. So that the é/-alé lasted 
through two reigns at any rate. Again, Wilson says that the Ain®d-alé (figs. ¢, 4,6, 10, 11, 13) 
wus current in the reign previous to that in 1926, ¢.. «, in B'idép'aya's: and Scott notices ite 
_ enrrency in 1882 under Dibd (Thibaw). It certainly was current in 1885-7 to my own know- 
ledge, and I may say that the set given to the Oxford Museum were cast for me in 1888 at 


Pe LE 





My own information by word of mouth was much that above recorded. That is, I was 
told that of the weights Sgured the following were the periods of isauc 4° — 
No. 1l. — The Chin®é-alé, temp. B'dddp‘aya (1781-1819). 
No. 2, — The S'in-alé, temp. Alaungp‘ay& (Alompra, 1753-60). 
Nos, 3, 4, 11. —The HinBd-alé," temp. Mindon Min (1852-78) and Thibaw (1875-85), 
No, 6. — The Hin¥é-al#, temp. Noungddji (1760-3). 
No. 10.—The Hin%d-alé, temp. Kongbaung-p'ayi or Shwébé Min (Pariwadl, 
1836-46). 
No. 13. — The Ziwaz5-ald,™ temp. Pagiin Min (1846-52). 

Bat on my attempting, with the late Sir A. W. Franks, to identify the collection at the 
British Museum by means of my information, it became evident that the accuracy of the tradi- 
tional ideas regarding their historical valoe was open to the gravest doubt. A careful criticism 
of the statements of the writers about them alap forces one to the same conclusion, My impres- 
sion is that every now and then the reigning king was advised by those around him to alter the 
form of the standard weight and did so, 

As to Scott's story about the form of the woights depending on the king's birthday, 
I have been told the same thing repeatedly myself; but I found that the statement would 








[think we ought to assume that “ the old native weights" of Bock were merely stray Burmese weights that 
bid got into the Shin villages he visited. 

* I was also told that these weights lind originally tho denominations marked on them, It may have been xo, but 
J hare never seen any 50 marked. 

# Popularly known to Europeans in Upper Barma at the time of the conquest a4 peacock’* waighta, 

#9 The sindsd was described to me an a variety of hin®4: but T see that Stevenson, Bur, Diet., 2, ¢,, calls it tha 
hier ¥ the little swift that makes the well-known odible bird’s-neats of the Andamans aud the Malay 
Puning 
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not bear examination. The Burmese have the usual Oriental notions about the guardians of 
each day, which are popularly stated as follows 4 — 


Sunday, galin (halin, garuela). 

Monday, chi (Kyat, tiger). 

Tuesday, chin®é (mythical, lion). 

Wednesday, stn (elephant), 

Thursday, pid (guinea-pig). 

Friday, chut (rat). 

Saturday, (0: or xagd (mythical, lion or serpent, nda). 

But so far as my notes go King Mindon Min was born ona Tuesday, chin®? ruling,33 
and Thibaw wasbornon a Saturday, ‘% ruling. Now, aa they both adopted the Ain3d as 
their weight form, it seems obvious that they could not have been guided in their choice by 
the ruling spirits of their respective birthdays, 

Another view of the origin of the standard weight forms is stated in the quotations above 
given, viz., that they represented the national cognisance, but this again, though it has the 
support of Latter, op, cit., loc. cit,, Phayre, Coina of drakan, ete., Int. Num. Or., Vol. IIL. p. 31, 
and Stevenson, Bur. Dict., s. v., is to my mind open to doubt. E. y., they all say that the danse 
is the cognisance of the Peguan Kingdom, and one has strong doubts as to any King of 
Burma Proper ever having allowed a Peguan national coguisance to become the cognisunce of 
Burma also. I observe, too, that Latter says in 1846, temp. King Dariwadi, that the Burmese 
national eognisance was the ‘62, It may have been so then, but at Mandalay it was certainly 
not 80 ander Kings Mindén and Thibaw, 1852-45. At that period, beyond any doubt, the royal 
cognisance was two-fold, the peacock and the hare, to emphasize the mythical claim of the 
Alompra Dynasty to both solar and lunar (Indian) descent. All over the palace,- especially on 
either side of the throne itself, — everywhere in fact where it could be intruded, — it 
was to be seen; and it was on the coins also, as will be perceived later on.!? 


8. 
‘Minor Tongues, 


It will have become obvious to’ those who have followed the argument so far, that the 
further one dives into the dialects of the Far East and the closer is one's acquaintance with 





& The whole question of naming children, ruling animals of the days of the weck, ete., is very woll explained 
in Scott's The Burman, Vol. L, opening Chapter. The costom is distinctly Indian, ride my Proper Names of the 
Panjabise, Ch, VIL. 

* A man's birthday ruardian animal can be tested by the shape of the candles he offera at the Pogodas. A com- 
plete set of theee, moulds and all, have been given by the present writer to the Oxford Museum, There in one for 
every day of the week in the conveutional image of the ruling animal and the custom is to present candles in the form 
of one's birthday guardian, Soo Scott, The barman, Vol. I. p. & 

© Though both are nowadays generally called “ lions,” the chinf{’, the ordinary guardian of the road to a pagoda 
or other sacred place, is, in my belief, the remote deseondant of the Assyrian winged lion, aml the £3 of the Assyrian 
winged boll, The Burmans do not seem to know the lion at all, for when a young lion and lioness were purchased 
_ for the Zoological Gardens at Rangoon is 1590 the Burmese visitora declined to belicvo that they were anything but 

European dogs ! 

® Until a mischicrous hand destroped onc of the emblems in 1858, 

© Tt was adopted by the Upper Burma Volunteer Rifes for their buttons, which cansed the ribald to say, most 
antruly, however, that they were as proud as peacocks and.os timid as hares. To give on idea of the ordinary 
Burmao's view of the symbols, I may aay that when a Burman convict waa tok! to carve two door panels for Govern. 
mont House, Port Blair, being Ieft to bimewlf for tho design, he carved a peacock on ome and o hare on the 
other, precisely as ho would have done in the same circumstances for the King of Harms, That waa his idea as to 
what was appropriate to the dwelling of the highest personage in the land, 
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the modes of speech and the habits of thought of the many minor peoples inhabiting those — 
regions the clearer becomes the sense of the expressions for currency in use among those who 
speak the greater and more civilised tongues. I, therefore, make no excuse for prolonging the 
present discussion so aa to inclade the main groups of languages spoken in and about Borma, 
eo far as the limited information at my disposal permits. 

Tt is also not practicable to grasp the notions of carrency held by a people withonta know. 
ledge of their nomerals and modes of reckoning, and the following pages will therefore includa 
an enquiry into this point to the extent possible tome. Agzin, as the terms for the metals 
used for currency are always more or less closely connected with those for the carrency itself, 
I have collected and recorded these wherever I have been able to do eo. 

For the present purpose the Minor Tongues spoken in Burma are divided into five 
groups, riz, the Karen, the Talaing, the Manipdri, the Kachin-Niga, the Chin-Lishai. 
I have placed the Karen Language apart because of its Eastern (beyond Burma) affinities, 
and have included the Talaing among the Minor Tongues, because that is its present, though 
not its historical, position, As to the remaining tongues, my own inclination is to gronp them 
together in one great Hill Language, appearing to Europeans in a great variety of dialects, 
unitersally made out, to my ideas, to be much more numerous than they really are and to 
possess much greater divergences than ia really the case, owing to an inadequate compre- 
hension of them and to their presentation to stadents by imperfectly trained local observers. 
Howerer, in order to comply with the ordinary grouping of them, I have divided them 
into Kachin-Naga and Chin-Lishai, difficult thongh it has been to maminin the distinction, 
Manipiiri, an essentially Naga tongaoe, I have placed apart, because of the complicated and 
interesting attempts of a people new to civilisation to adopt the methods of reckoning and 
currency of the better educated peoples they have copied. 

As arule the languages above noted are now preserved in the Roman character, with such 
modifications as have seemed good to those who have recorded them, but there are two notable 
exceptions, the Karen and the Talaing. 

Tho Earen languago is written nowadays in a modified form of the Burmese cha- 
racter invented by the missionaries working among that people, but, so far as my informa- 
tion goes, no transliteration or transcription thereof into Roman characters exists. This has 
obliged me to find ont for myself how to read the books in the missionary character, and to 
give a somewhat detailed and lengthy account of it in the following pages, Tho Talaing 
Language was, centuries ago, reduced to writing by the Talaings themselves in the same 
form of Alphabet as that adopted by the Burmese, and of the difficult script so evolved no 
adequate transcription even now exists, I have had therefore to explain my method of 
transcription at some length in this case also. 


With these preliminary explanations [ will proceed at once to a discussion of the Karens’ 
language and their notions regarding pecuniary and ponderary matters. 


A. — Karen, 


The authorities at my disposal for the stady of Karen are; — 
(1) Karen Vernacular Grammar, Wade, 1297. 
(2) Anglo-Karen Handbook, Carpenter, 1875, 
(3) Anglo-Karen Vocabulary, Bennett, 1875, 
(4) Sgau-Karen Dictionary, Wade, Ed. by Cross, 1896, 
(5) Anglo-Karen Dictionary, Wade and Mrs, Binny, 1883. 
(6) Notes on the Languages and Dialects spoken in Dritish Burma, official pamplilet, 
1884. 
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(7) British Burma Gazetteer Spearman, Vol. I, 1890, 

(8) Censns Report, Burma, Eales, 1291. 

(3) A Sgan Karen, born at Gyobingak, Tharrawaddy District, able to read and 
write his own language freely and having a good knowledge of Burmese. 

To use the ordinary transcriptions of the names, there are two clearly defined dialects 
of Earen. Sgau and Pwo, to which may be added Bghai. Another way of stating 
this fuct is to say that the Karen Languages may be defined as those of the Burmese Earens, 
the Talaing Karens,and the Red Earens, The marked difference seems to be, however, 
between Sguuand Pwo, and even that appears to be giving way before the predominant 
Egau.? 

My direct teacher has come to such sigual grief in life that I will not mention his per- 
sonality beyond saying that his dialect must be Sgun, because, though he does not recognise the 
terms Sgau and Pwo, while he knows all about Bghat, he calls himevlfa Burmese Karena, as dis- 
tinguished from « Talaing Karen, whose language he says he cannot speak, When asked to 
which of the Behai Karen Tribes enumerated at p. 1, 111, of Wade's Diefivnary of Sgau Karen 
he belonged, he remarked that he was a Pehakanyd which means, however, in Sgan, a Karen 
“generally: see Syau Dict. pp. 8, 1015, 

Dr, Bennett explains (Notes, p, 13 £.) how, about 1834 and later, the Karen “ Alphabet” 
came into existence as the result of the efforts of missionaries to write in @ practical manner 
the hitherto unwritten and much differing dialects of Sgan and Pwo, and how they finally 
adopted the Burmese Alphabet with variations and additions to sait-each, What was done 
as regards Pwo I do nod know, and all the information in the authorities available to me 
is clearly Sgau, 

Now the reason I have had to go so carefnlly into the question of the Karen Langnage 
for my present purpose is, that so far as I know, the sounds attached to the missionary- 
invented characters are nowhere laid down in such a way as toenable the enquirer to arrive 
at authoritative transcriptions or transliterations of the Karen words. for money, weight, etc. 
The nearest approach to euch information I have found 1s in Dr. Bennett's statements (p. 19 of 
the Notes) >—*“ The great fact is the Barman ‘characters are nsed in writing Karen, bat not 
Rormese sounds... . There is hardly ever the sound in Karen the same as in Barmese.*! 
lt is essentially a Burmese character but with Karen sounds, .. . The real sounds cannot be 
written with English letters.” 

Among those consulted by the Government for the Nofrs was Mr. P. H. Martyr, whose 
general authority on such subjects all who know will acknowledge, and he wrote (p. 17) in 
1889: — “The Karen Alphabet is, therefore, the Burmese Alphabet with variations and addi- 
tione, Marks and strokes to denote sounds not found in the Burmese linguage have been 
added. The Burmese letters have not been changed in any way, but some of the sounds of the 
letters have been changed .. . . The two principal dialects Pwo and Sgaw have been reduced 
to writing, and strange to say that, althonogh they are both formed with Burmese characters. 
distinct additional marks and strokes have been introduced to denote the same sounds." 

Thus far my authorities, which are not very ercoumging; and 60 I have in the end been 








M Informetion in this volume procured chiefly from Dr. Mason. 
& Ceceva Report, p. 1, Dr, Bennett, in 1562, said (Notes on Dialects, p. 14): —" A Sgan Karen has been known 


to read Pwo aftera few hours’ study, and the Pwo can easily read the Sgon, nsotwithstauding there is a great 


difference in the definition of many words.” | 
% Mason, Nat. Prod, Burma, 1850, gives a great number of Pwo Karen words, bat there is nowhere any tran- 


scription desoribed, and the character is a very strange one. 
Seo aleo p. 19, . 
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compelled to trust to my unhappy Karen teacher. From him 1 gather that the consonants 
adopted from the Burmese characters are as follows 2 — 
Gutturals ... k kt gh &* ng 
Palatala .. 8 s* sh™ ny 
Dentab ... t*™ # d 3 
Labiale .. Pp po b 
Linguals ... F | © 
Sibilants ... b@ 
Aspirates ... bh af bf 
The ligatures are special and are taken partly from the Talaing Alphabet; ¢. 9., £~ and 
2. y: and partly from the Burmese Alphabet; «. 7, Grr, PLO Jah ( gy. Thus :— 
OD ley, & er, OF Kl, &Y kew, 3B deb, 72 by 7 
As in all Alphabets of Indian origin, short a is inherent in all consonants, and both 
Burmese and improvised synrbols are adopted to express modifications of this imherent vowel, 
but, so far as the Barmese symbols are concerned, with uses so differing from the eriginal that 
they must be given here, 
Thus ( ka is modified to suit the Sgau Karen gamut of sounds im the following 


manner : — é | 
mA THAW A AG A 
Earen : ka Okt CUdklCaiak] aés Ca? ClCtséd(S/ 
Burmese: ka kin ... ko, kil ka? ke ki kt 
_ The speeial vowel sounds shove are kd, something like German 6, nearest French eu, not 
far from “ cur" in English, Kié near French , bat not it. Aé as-im Burmese, near English 
“fair” or French “mer.” Kas in English “ fall.” 

Ip addition to these direct vowels the missionary slphabet-makera have attempted to 
reproduce the tones of Karen by four symbols SS 5 1, and the staccato accent by 
the symbol 5, borrowing the Burmese heavy accent (which by the way is the Talning staecato 
accent) for the purpose, becanse the Burmese staccato accent « had already been borrowed to 
represent the direct vowel #. Earens, of course, hear the tones and foreignera usually cannot, 
and hence Mr. Martyr's remark about several characters being introduced to represent the 
game sounds. In transcrivtions for foreigners into Roman characters I should not propore to 
notice the characters for tones, though I transcribe the staccato (7G by kd; but I distinctly 
think that the missionaries were right in introducing them, when concocting a character in 
which Karons were to read their own lnnguage. Any one who has floundered as often and as 
long as the present writer over the Shdn Dictionary, in which, of course, Dr. Cashing had to 
follow the methods of a character long ago concocted by the literary Shans toexpress their own 
language, would anderstand the importance to # nafive Karen of being able to deticte his tones 
by characters. 

© [have adopted ' to distinguish aspirated consonants; and letters, where not explained, ary pronounced as 
uasal, or as nearly aa may be for practical purposes. 

Gh — Arabic @ , often sounded as a surd afteran aspirated consonant: k= = - 

4 ‘The xymbol for #h is adopted from the Burmese ligature A... ke = sh in pronunciation: 

® With English appreciation of dentals. 

= English surd th = Arabic & : symbol taken from the Burmese »= pb in pronunciation, 


© Tho epiritus lewis of all Oriental tongues; | » ST> Ja) etc. : its position in this Alphabet is adopted from 








Shin, aa also is that of b. 
| Written § , borrowed: from Talaing: a special letter for a very softly breathed h, eounded like w before 4 
and @, 


® Asin Burmese, b'y = ch in pronunciation | 
'% The use of theso ligntarce ia usually quite diferent from that in Burmese or Talaing. 
Tl ‘The symbol ois the stopped or staccato accent in Barmesa, 
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Having thus explained how I came by the transeriptien ef Karen herein adopted, 
I will proceed at once to the main subject in hand. 
The Karen ponderary scale can be made out thus from the Sgau Dictionary : — 













704 © we ie 
667; 1, 111 | ... 
a) ies cai 
1286 “ <_< 





651 P we 

fo4 , ; 

690. 1, 180 ... 

655 — ) / sus 

670 ra i «| 10 mo, ae : a (1,000 rupees, ten viss)* 


, ole. ae RA a We ee RS 

The wi is clearly then the Adenanthera seed or candareen. The word for the Abrus plant 
m Svan Karen is given by Mason, Nafwral Productions of Burma, 1850, p. 196, as baléghd and 
for the Adenamthera trea ns baldghop‘adé (p‘adi = great). In the Sgau Dictionary baléghéris 
defined ago ‘* tree of the genus Adenanfhera” (p. 1270). The Karen scale is most interesting 
in its use of pé for the half tickal, thos making the Troy weights each the half of the next 
higher deromimation; and in i ingenious decimal division of the Avoirdupois scale,” grow- 
ing out of the Troy scale. 

I have given the words for weights above in their mnattached forms. They donot however 
appear te be so used, but always in conjunction with a numeral; ¢. g., they are to be found in 
the Dictionary as fawl, tabghé, and se on; all #0. fa, the prefixfor “one.” 70 is a weight in a 
scale (p- 763}, and sd is a ecale, balance (p, 514): but the word for balance does not appear to 
be used alee for the standard weight, as is usual in the East; t.«., for the weight which tarns 
the scale, Unless one may take the synonyms (p. 1140) éarw?, Sirwe, ep (pd, nom. coeff. for 
vise, p- 1007) to indicate the standard Avoirdupois weight (ret, pi} that turns the scale (#0).78 
That the Karens have a clear comprehension of a standard weight for turning the scale is to be 
seen from the term fitaya on p. T218 (/@ to descend, p. 1215, and foyt, the foree or impetus of 
gravity, p- 677), which means “ to be of a definite weight,” clearly by turning the balance. 

My informant’s statement of the Karen terms for Hritish money shows the usnal 
mixture of the ideas of bullion weights with cash denominations, but in simple form. Oddly 
enough he did not know any word for “ pie,” nor did he recognise & pie when shown one, but 
we get the word from the Sgan Dictionary (p. 212) where it is kd; and also from a sentence 
in the daglo-Karen Dictionary, s.2, pice, which is of value here: — 

bo ka mé “th ta-ba 
three pie are copper one-piece 
I. ¢., three pie make one pice. 
cher gare p oe ytbd : pa is seed im Karen, and yee is Burmese. I should aay that he picked up 
the came from bis Burmese neighbour. 

7 Pronounced ok4. 

Mt Pace 767 gives aynomyme tek, {eki, obvionsly for fall, tickal 

1) Ba cece alao to be osed as w numeral co-cficient: #, 7., bd, Auglo-Kares Pocat..s.v., "silver coin, rapec."* 

T™! Curiously described in the Dicl, as “ ten biketha:” “bidetha” being an attempt'at the Burmese word pékpi ; 
“ithe asin the well known slang word for bicycle. . 

T he Karen decimal numeration series is, like that of most Far Eastern nations, remarkeble: Thos a‘/, ten, 
aad thon kayi, 10% 10, hundeed: Rat‘, 100% 10, thousamd : kaki, 1,000 * 10, ton thousand: Fale, 10,000 x 10, 
bundred-thousand : kaka, 100,000 x 10, million : Kod, 1,000,000 * 10, ten million : Rae, 10,000,000 x 10, hundred- 
silliou. Each of thes words isa unit, preeeded by the prefix fa, one: @, g., fas’, fakey!, and soon, Dict,, p. 608, 


8 See also Dict., p. 514, 4.0.) @F*. 


= 
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This shows that the Karens have adopted wholesale the British system of enumerating 
~opper coinage. That they actually do ro 1 gather from my informant, who, on being asked to 
write down how he enumerated pice, proceeded straight on end from one to thirty pice, thus :— 
té + nomber + KW! That is, he wrote :— 

one pice hi no ow | CtebO os -»- os| (ta, one) 

two pice cae. “ | tokibé.., cat noe -.| (kt, three) 

three pice... se sas] CORODE © =e ee, See}, (PS, Bree) 
and so on. 

This shows that 4é is really a numeral coefficient for “copper coin,” as one also gathers to 
be the case from the Anglo-Karen Dictionary, which gives titaédé for “ one copper coin.""* 


For silver, i. ¢,, the rupee and its parts, be gave the following tably :— 





English, f Karon. Bense of the Terms, 








ONE AEDR pes cose) wa chm, ase oes 1 bght 
two anna ... ae eve)  tan‘ghi... a con 1 s'ghd 
three 95 see ss ane] PObghA 7 oi 3 bgha 
RS en es Pi | Sere 1 bi 

five age re .. «| ylbghad... nee re. 5 bgha 
six oa? aie ree r+]. kObghd aon «0 6 brha 
BOCET  “ne- | beeen per -| nwibghd “oe a 7 bghd « 
eight ss: vs as ee 1 po 

nine Bee eas =. --| kwlbeht .. = 9 beght 
ten =Saeet is Ae os = hghétus*t ae ae brhé a ten 
eleven i9 «++ tee «e| 8 ftabghe rok a | 11 bght 
twelve yas aa | BIkTbehe ss et w.| 12 beh 
thirteen ,, “ss | ss | SiPobghé — .:. ve | 13 bghé 
fourteen j,  <s) ver es, Sl whbghd -..| 14 bgha 


Sfteen oy os vee come wHyRbgh} Ly US gba 
rupee om ome ane oon) taba ena oem one a4 I ba 











The “gau Dictionary discloses a confusion of mind gmpng the Earens as to metals, 
not altogether surprising in tribes situated as they have been. Thus, we have, p. 495, «é, 
money of gold or silver, but clearly nsually of silver :™ p. 760, 46, brass and copper, also silver 
und superior brass; p. 1014, p'ghihésshé, tin,®! lead "3 seit and spelter generally : p. 1224, 
Pcetéio, “ precious kind of copper,” iwifd, “precious kind of iron;” here lic is a precious 
stone, fis iron (p. 793), and 6¢ is yellow (p. 1105). 


1 may mention that my teacher only recognised iw?i'd as irom and tid as brass. 
Distinctions between brass, copper and spelter seem to he (45d, aa above, yellow /4, and tikayé, 


golden 4 (p. 115) for brass: phe red i6 (p. 345) for copper: tiwd, white ¢é(p. 1224) 
for spelter. 


I have no means of locating the qualities of Karen (terms for) silver to any scale, but that 
there “are qualities waguely undersood there can be little doubt. Witness the words Mase 
(P. 499), touchstone; «ép'd, silver eee ad and pohak'osddé, silver assay er (B- aA pueed 





7 Anglo. Karen Focad, has #7 ipghd for “ copper boin,” Paha being “tin.” 
 F. g., Anylo-Koven Forob, gives the words for “ silver" as those for “money,” “‘cazh:" p. 27. See also 


 dinglo-Haren Iviet, p. 381. 


HP ghd and p'ghdwé (ict, white) in Auglo- Karen Fora. Bee aleo Anglo-Karen Dict,, 2, v. 


§2 My Karen teacher gave me # an lead, spellipg it e>: the Dict. p. 1014, gives p'ghd as lead or tin. 
© So aleo Angle-Koren Moead. p. 23, and Angle. Koren Lici,, «. . M £0 also Anole-aren DPict., #, vr. 
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(Herma kas) silver ares appraiser is: 1050). Besides these, I have ies the 
following terms : — 
For “pure™ silver :" — 
Page 496, —Séasi"® (#8, clean, p. 509): sfasiart (if, water, p, 797-7 sfate (t5, trae, 
p. 765): sfatoald : sfimdso*4 (ms, hammered, p. 1149). 
Page 209. — Kidpdsfeed (money ; white-pure-silver-white : pp, 299, 1001, 495, 1225), 
For alloyed silver: — 
Page 298, — Ki, lit., white, 
Page 293. — Aléheths, silver money. 
Page 495 £, — Pésé, peildyce’, silver paid in advance (p*, payment in advance, p. 999). 





For money: — 

Page 495, — Séhdi'ifd (#8, silver, ¢'d, gold). 

Page 496.— Stkamghi, sthamghi-¢kamghd, stkamghi-stkamghé, silver chips, smatl 
silver change. 

” Page 496, — Sény4, Burmese lump silver (ny@, texture, sobstance, p. 595). 

Page #96. — Sfd)p'ls, Siamese stamped silver, “plano-convex pieces of specific 
value, asthe Pictionery qunintly puts it (d), measured, p. 887, p‘ld, round). 

Page 496. — Sydp't, Siamese small silver (y4, bits, p. 1162, p*}, smadl parts, p. 1063). 


As regards gold the Dictionary has most curious information: — Thus, fa is. gold 
(p. 812): red gold is called male gold (#ip't, p. 1051) and pale yellow gold is called female 
gold (i'm, p. 1145), Red gold is considered the purer. This, of course, is, within limits, 
a mistake, though it is shared by the Burmese and others; the redness of gold being chnsed by 
the less valaable copper, and not by the more valuable silver alloy of pele Oriental go}. 


There are given on A 613 o scrieaof terms for “ bi (i. ¢., [ gather, “good quality, 
acceptable") gold: thus = 
Tiiait%t (#3, pure, p. 500, i, water, p. 797). 
Tit‘isond (nd, water, p. 927). 
Tritt (Hf, perfect, p. 731). 
Tct(t%, water, p. 927). 
“Puli (Ff). 

Other words for gold given loc. cit, have, as I understand, the meanings attached below :— 

Lamp gold ... — «.. #iéd (#4, conver, p. $39). 
" yee owe HE OLAS (14, burnt, p, 1204). 
Alloyed gold = us. ifm (mii, fire, p. 1198), 
Impure gold, ballion, fdbatght (babgh?, scum, froth, p, 1263). 
Gold-dust ... ... Miékewmdl, fikamf-t‘itkas? (amd, dnat, p, 99). 
m awn vee Et (ss, bita, e 235), 








™ Sel, good, pasmblo, marketable, ™ 87 means money, but fundamentally barter. 
CY Shin adm, water, = also flnenes of metals. @ Also native silver bullion. 


® The will-o'-the-whisp, igees fatuus, is, ee ee ee re of gold tinsel, which lays golden 
egye: see f'd and f'dmipghd, p. 812 I. 
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It is w pity that a language with soch o past literature and so many ancient documents in 
stone as the Talaing, also commonly known as the Mon and Pegnan, must be treated as a 
minor and practically unwritten language, but I have no alternakive. The Burmese conquest 
of the Talaing Country in the middle of the last Century and many other causes have operated 
to thrust back this once important and highly civilised tongue, until it can now only survive 
in rude dialectic forms among remote villages. These causes have also no donbt brought 
aboot the fact that the missionaries among the Talaings have almost as little to tell us as those 
among the Karets have much. The works and information at my disposal are :— 

(1) Haswell,” Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary of the Pequan Language, 1874. 

(2) Stevens, English-Peguan Vocabulary, 1896, based on Haswell. 

(3) British Burma Gazetteer, Spearman,™ Vol. I., 1880. 

(4) Comparative Grammar of the Languages of Further India,™ Forbes, 1881, 

(5) Notes on the Transliteration of the Burmese Alphabet, Appx. onthe vocal and conso- 
nantal sounds of the Peguan or Talaing Language, R. C. Temple, 1876, in which 
I followed Haswell, official publication. 

(6) Burma Census Report, Eales, 1891. 

(7) Various illiterate or slightly literate Talaing peasants, 

Tho Talaings long ago converted the same form of Alphabet as that adopted by the 
Burmese and Shins to their own use; a form which is very little suited to the requirements 
of their langnagt. This Alphabet, benz rich in consonantal and poor in vocal representation, 
kas been made to do duty by modifications to express a language of exactly the opposite 
kind, — very rich in vocal and poor in consonantal sounds, and the result has been to bring 
into existence two difficult and puzzling series of modifications: one of the neces of the lettera 
themselves, and the other of the additions tathem. It is no doubt nvt an easy thing to learn 
to read Talaing. 

So far as the books and information available to me permit, I would describe the Talaing 
language and writing as follows: — 

Gutturala .. k k* ng™ 
Palatals ... ch ch’ s te™ ny 
Dentals aw tt #. 2 

Labials 8... p p’ bY m 
Linguale 4. y r 1% w 
Sibilants ,.. 5 

Aspirates ... bh a 

Sonants corresponding to the surds are not heard in pronunciation, but are fally repre- 
sented in the written character, The use of the sonants ia to express modifications of the 
sounds of the following vowel symbols: 4, g-, the inherent vowel in surds is @, in sonants it 
ise, That is, the symbols k and k' represent a and fa: but the symbols g and g' represent 
keandi‘s, Sok + d iskd,butg + dis kéa. This habit divides the Alphabet into surds and 
sonnuts, and for this purpose s, A, and special symbols"? J, &, and y are surds, and y, r, |, w, and 
arene symbol 4 are sonanta. 





* Said by Mr. Stevens, page ¥., to be “the only white mma of the Century tn ‘Berna, whoever mastered the 
Mon Language.” 

" Information chiefly from Dr. Mason. 

1 This contains, p. 99 f., 4 neat compariaon of Mon with the Cambodian and Atmamese Languages. 

™ [use ‘ to czprem aspiration, The symbol for ng = gn when initial 

Some symbols naed forch, a; eh", ta, 4 With English appreciation of deatals. 

@ Special epmbols for sard |. 

© H(t) is also used to represent surd |, and Ae (‘e) is pronomnced fw, sard. 
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In this way there are two inherent vowels, o and ¢, and two sets of open vowel modifica- 
tions thereof. Thna: — 
Burd Modifications of Open Vowels.” 
ki ki ki ki ki ki ké kia kon keu kiu ko™* hi kai ke kde kéan 
Bonant Modifications of Open Vowels. 
ke kén ki kia ku kfn ke kin kéu kean kom kia 
But, a3 in Burmese and all the cognate tongues, final consonants also modify preceding 
vowels, and we thus get a donble set of modifications, which renders the reading of Talaing 
very difficult, 
On considering the effect of the final consonants there will be found to be an ordinary 
and a special modification of both surds and sonants with each vowel. Thus :— 





With initial surds. With initial sonants. 
open... ««. KB ke kan ki'® ke kes kau kii™ 
closed ... ew Ot =6kat)=— so kedt kat kot kit kot kut 

Special Modifications with Final Consonants. 


(2) With final k. 
open .. «ki ka ki ka kGleo 
closed by ko... kde «= kaie «ik kak, kik dmik 

(6) With final og. 
Open ass ki ke kit kf jie 
closed by ng ... king kiting king king, king kaing 

(c) With final w. 
open ow ov ki ke kon kom 
claed byw ..k> ki kd ka 

(d) With final a (deep guttural sound). 
open... + ki = kan 
closed bya ... kG =k 


open... - ki Oka ka kg100 
closed by k ... kiisk kaik kik kik, kik kuk 
(6) With final ng. 
open... kak asi kjtoo 
closed by ng ... kiang kaing king kang, king kung 
Besides all this, there are irregularities recognised and dialectic, and the use of open 
rowels following sonants to express, in dissylables and compound words, short inherent 4, or # 
slightly sounded inherent vowel, thus: — 
written kata: pronounced hata ; 
» gala: ” k'ta, or kata. ! 
This inherent a, or slightly sounded inherent vowel, is also expressed by ten sets of 
ligatares ! | 
“ The mark ~ is used to show that vowels are long, and the mark “that they are pronounced so, The English 
reader will comprehend the difference at once by considering to himself the difference between part and guard, fru, 
and prude, seat and mead, soak and rogue, aught and fraud, make and made, and ec on. 


© Thisdaain or has asharp stacosto sound, | os 
198 "This ia written with the Burmese ?, but never aa ac open rowel, though it ia sounded as an open 4. 


1 Bee Haxwell, p, xii. 
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I think tl that any one who tai fillwed me shcouets this: ascetpicnt of the Talaing’s mode 
of writing bia language wil! admit that it must be difficult to read# 


Now, I very much regret to eay that [ have been unable to nse the information thas put 
together for any other purpose than an attempt to adequately represent in transcription the 
contents of the Vocabularies at my disposal, The information verbally given me for the pre- 
sent purpose is so dialectic, that I have thought it best to give the Talaing metrological terms 
ag I heard them, without adopting the scheme of sounds laid down even by so experienced 
a scholar as Mr, Haswell. 

The parts of the rupee are parts of the former tickal, and the peasantry do not sm to 
distinguish by langnage between the coins and the bullion weights that the coins represent. 
The parts of the tickal follow the Burmese terms, tlius : — 





Burmese. | Talaing. 





‘ap eet eek eee | pa, bia, pia, bid 
mii ton She ase fiom oe mon, mig 
nit =a ms hoe ane fae wieh 


kyat ‘oa ee i i ie wi ihn |.’ ki, 3 t'ki, b "ko 
pekPa (vise) a ove = nas | WRK, plait | 
The tickal is the weight that turns the scale; ¢. g., ‘ldé-A’ki ia w balance ;) ‘niw-‘lish'Ci is 
the weight (‘xim) of a tickal; Jit., apparently of the balance.® 
The silver money scale, i. «., for the rupee and its parts, my general information states 
to be as follows : — 














m “a3 ] 
Dee be 
poi we Ses | 
moémeh ... 1 
psonbia ... oe: 
poimou® ,.. 3 

‘pohbia... 7 
baam , allel oe 2 
h'chitbin!® mol 9 
chanhbés ae 10 
ehanhmiiabéa - oe 11 
chaohbiabia et 
chauhpiibia 13 
chanh'ponbia ... 14 


iow chanh’‘péinbés 

1 rupee ...| méh’ki ... 

3 See Stevens, pp. 91,118. . 

® This 4} ise deep guttural, given os & by Haswell, and spelt t or d 

‘ This word is clearly the Indiqn vies or rises. * See Stevens, pp. 7,12, a, oy. balance and scales, 

* I may mention that  Talaing Karen, i. «., a Pwo Karen, furcished the following words to me : — ‘i4-ali, 
ary barter se Pat Se ot Magda These are purely Tulaing. Cy. Haswell, p, xiii, 

1 A Talaing from Kokar’h, Amherst THstrict, prefized wn, silver, where the reckoning represented o silver 
coin: «. g., Re. 1, en.mdh'M : Saunas, en-pigmel ; donnas, tonemimeh : Dannes, en-mmde, 

® Also kardubla = 6 bia, * Alea A'chombfa = § ba, 

4 For these numbers. which agree fairly with Haswell's jist, one man gave me A'som, 8; A'sif,9; (souk, 10 
and teens, One ia mia, bot md) in composition, as wm pia, mémiu, mimeh, moh’, mip'ed (gp vies, bot synonym 
mdaw's!). Pot, three, is also pdt (pe or pi in Haswell, p. 21). Bd, two, is aleo ba and pia, 
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My informants recognised the Burmese word yw, Alrusor Adenanthera seed, but called 
it eéipda and maibia, i, é sine doa (sdt, zine; Stevens, p. 128, has srét), or seed béa (me, seed), 
meaning thereby (7) zinc money or seed money, 

The word for a copper coin is ‘Idi, or ‘Iii, and the numeral coefficient is A’taih," the pice 
being enumerated precisely as in Burmese and the neighbouring idioms, as copper +- number +- 
coefficient, ¢. g., one pice is ‘Idi-mia-h'tath = copper-one-piece, 

My informants were also not likely to know mochabont the metals, and what has been 
gathered is very little. 

Gold: — good qualities are — fdma‘di, Haswell, p. 74: Stevens, p. 84: (Oé'chank : 
fOh'chit: top'kit, red gold. Bad qualities are — méji, Burmese, billon : (Opdrop, Haswell, 
p. 74: @eparop. 

Bilver : — srdn, Haswell, pp. 128, 133: sn, 

Brass: — mem'rut, Haswell, p. Sl: p‘aruf, Haswell, p.95: p'rit: p‘ru¢. Inferior 
brass — A'ruf-p'sdk (7? white brass), Bad brass — ‘lait, Haswell, p, 116. 

Copper : — ‘Iii, Haswell, p. 116: p‘rut-A’kit, and A'rut-A'k:t, i. @., red brass." 

Tin, iron and lead are much mixed up: thus:—Iron : pasda, Haswell, p. 88: p'sa: adwi, 
Tin: — pasdalaik, Haswell, p. 88, white iron: p'sia-A‘taing, white iron: p‘kawhp'ataing, 
Haswell p. 94, white lead: p'kih-A'taing, white lead. Lead: — p'dkauh-p‘tyaing, Haswell, 
p. 94; l'kdA-h'yaing, or simply A'kiA, 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY SIR JAMES CAMPBELL, E.C.LE,, LC.5, 
(Continued from p, 140.) 

The Hair, — The hair seems to have been considered an inlet for spirits, becaase it leads 
to the opening in the skull. Osiris also curiously affected by fear, and stands on end when 
a vision or ghost isseen, Inadry climate it crackles and becomes full of electricity. These 
may have been among the reasons why the hair plays so noticoable 4 part in early beliefs 
and rites. Becaase spirits enter through the hair, in the Koikan the mediam lets his hair fall 
loose, in order'that his familiar spirit may enter into his body. It is believed by the Hindus 
that, if the medium forgets to untie the knot of his head hair, he will not be able to become 

o ™ In the Dakhan, when a knowing man is called, he seizes the patient by the hair, 
A pregnant Chitpavan woman should not let her hair hang loose, or she may be attarked by 
spirits. The Lingayats of Dhiarwir say that they cut the hair of girls under five, aa, if their 
hair is long, it might touch a woman in her monthly sickness, which they believe would give 
the child certain diseases.”” The Srivaisnava Bribmags shave the moustache, because they hold 
that, if water touches the moustache in passing into the month, it becomes the same as liquor.” 
At their sadi katri sona, or the hair-cutting ceremony among the Liagayats, the priest holds two 
betel-leaves in the form of a pair of scissors, and with them touches the longest hair on, the 
child’s head.” Among the Bijipir Bedars, when a woman, who has been out-casted for eating 
or committing adultery with a man of low caste, is let back into caste, her head is shaved, and 
her tongue burned with a barning rut twig.” Whena Bijapir Bedar man is guilty of adultery 
with a kinswoman of the same gofra, or family-stock, his head and face are shaved, and he is 

Mi HYaik, spelt getaik, in Stevens, p. 77. " Tin according to one informant ! 
18 Arué is Jead secording to one informant ! ame . 


 Tnformation from Mr, P. B. Joaki. % . 
r Pe , : TH Op. cut. Pp. oo. 
1 Dhdrodr Gavetterr, p. 111. Bombay Gasetteer, Vol, XXIII. p. 94, 


7 Op, cit, p. 111. 
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made to drink liquor.*t Mansieed among all hich-caste Hindus shave the head Sioa 
the top knot. So among the Kinara Sénvis, when a death happens, the chief mourner 
shaves his face'and bead, except the top-knot. The Belgaum Marithis shave the face after a 
(oath, aod wrapping a piece of gold with the shaven hair burn it in the funeral pyre™ Among 
higher class Hindus, afcer shaving, a man or a woman is considered unclean, and will not 
eator touch anything. This is, perlaps, becanse they are specially linble to be attacked by 
spirits as the hair is about, and a spirit may settle in it, andsoin the person. So it wag import- 
ant to take care of the parings of nails and hoir-clippings. Originally the idea seema wo lave 
heen that spirits would pass through them into the owner; afterwards it was thought that the 
magicinn would work with them. So the ancient Persians drew a circle roand paringe of nails 
and hair-clipping, and ponred earth on them,™ Among the Kois of Bastar the white or harm- 
less wizards let their hair grow, and become inspired by performing s quick dance.™ In South 
India, Lifgaynts sometimes carry o lity in the hair,’ and a man who has been tronbled by 
an evil spirit lets his hair and nails grow for a year, and then offers them to a goddess.” The 
Kil women, like the old Greek women, when they wish to become possessed, walk up a hill 
with their hair loose.* The dying Beni-Isri'll is shaved, except the face.” Spirits enter through 
the hair. So the Parsi corpse-bearera have to wash their hair in human urine.” The Parais 
believe that spirits gather wherever hair and nails are Jeft.™ They believe that there is a great 
danger, unlesa the bair and nails are buried with prayers, that evil spirits will feast on 
them and work sorcery with them." Young men offered their hair at the temple of Syria.™ 

The Burmans wash their head only once a month, because the Barmans, and especially tho 
people of Pega, believe that frequent washing destroys and irritates the genias who dwells in 

the head and protects men.’ The young Burmana, on entering into a monastery, get their 
locks cut off.° Japanese children have little patches of hair left tied with strings of ribbon.®* 
Some Papoans of New Guinea turn their black wool or friazle light red by rabbing it with 
burnt coral or wood ashes.? The hair-dress of early tribes is perhaps spiritaal. The Wagogos 
of East Africa twist their wool into countless strings, which they braid with éacbe6 fibre, and 
at the end tie little brass balls and coloured beads.“ The Mandingos of Africa ent the child's 

hair and spit into ita face Zula womon leave a small tuft on the crown of the head.!0 
Among the North American Indians many tribes cat their hair after a death.’ The mention that 
the Dakotas after cutting the hair rub the head with white earth, suggests that the object wae 
to keep off spirits? On the other hand, in some cases, the cutting off the hair was a sacrifice ; 
eo in North America, the Nebraska Iodians bound locks of women's hair with the body. 
Otber North American tribes wore their hair matted and dishevelled.6 Among the North 
American Indians several tribes siso keeps lock of hair aa the ghost of the dead.6 In 
this case the harris kept as a momorial. In the Sandwich Islands, in 1799, to stop volcano, 
the king out his holy hair and threw it into a river. The Pernvinna pulled a hair 
out of the eye-brows in worshipping. The Greek bride offered a lock to Aphrodite.* Till 
B.C. 300 the Homans never cot the hair?’ Among the Romans there was (A. D. 100) a 





a Des cit. Vol. EEIIL, P. == Op, cit. Vol. EV, p. 1G. 

© Gp, cit, Vol, XXL p. 127 ™ Dabiatin, Vol. I. p, 317, 

® Jour, R.A, Bac, Val. XIE. p. a6,  Dobois, Vol, L p, 17, 

Op. cit, VoL IL p. 764, @ Tylor's Primitios Culture, Vol, IT. p. 261. 

™ Bombay Gaselleer, Vol. XVIII. p. 532 ® Bleek's Feudidid, p, 70. 

™ Blesk's Aveda Veadiddd, p, 124, Op. cit, p. 124 @ Inman, Vol, Of. p. 791. 
™ Shway Yoe's Tie Burman, Vol. IL. p, #. @ Op, cit, Vol. L p.®. 

™ St. John's Nipon, p, 14, Earl's Papuans, p. 5. 

® Cameron's Acros Africa, Vol. I. p. 07. ® Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. IL p. 431. 


1% Gardiner’s Zulu Cownfry, p. 100, 

1 Among the tribes who cut their hair short are the Dakotas (p. 161), Innuits(p. 157), Californians ({p. 151), 
and the Pinas (p. 99). — First Rep, Kikno, Com, Amer, 1880, 

1 Firat Report of Ethnology, Washington, p. 164, * Op. cid, p. 158, 

4 Op, ost. pp. 06, 185. 4 Op. cit, pp. 108, 160, 

« Spencer's Prineiples of Sociology, Vol. I, p. 1, 1 Pliny’s Natural History, Book vii., Chap. 59, 
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lief that an unborn child gives its mother much trouble and pain when its hair begins 
to bud forth." The hair of Rossinn priesta is cut eross-wise in four places when he is 
ordained. In Scotland, when horses are taken ont of the stable by witches, and ridden 
at night, next morning their manes and tails are dishevelled and tangled. In North 
England, there was a belief that, when a child is saffering from whooping cough, its head 
should be shaved, and the birds take the hairand the cough, So mix your hair with an ass's 
or dog's food, and you will pass him your scarlet fever.!! Sir W. Scott, in his Lays of the 
Last Miuatrel, Vol. U1. p. 17, says: - 


© Yet somewhat was he chilled with dread, 
And his hair did bristle upon his head.” 


Spirits enter into the body through the hair, and bring on sickness. Soin England, there was o 
belief or saying : — ** You can be cured of ague by winding some hair round a pin Sud dit ving 
it into an aspen atem,""!2 The king (of England ?) after anointing shonld bare his hair combed 
with an ivory or gold comb if the hair is not smooth." In England, « nurse sometimes cuts 
some hair of a child's head who ia sick with measles and whooping cough. She puts the hair 
between bread and butter, and leaves it for a dog to eat, The dog eats it, and gets the meas!cs," 
In Ireland, the bair is cut off a person's head who is sick of scarlet fever, and is put down an 
asss month. It is considered fatal in England if human hair is taken and worked by a bird 
imto its nest,!° Two girls sit up silent, each takes aa many hairs out of her head as she ia years 
old, and having pat them in acloth with the herb called true-love, she burns each hair separately, 
and says: —*‘* I offer this my sacrifice to him most precious in my eyes. I charge thee now 
came forth tome that I this minute may thee see.” The shape uppears, and walks ronnd the 
room.!* 

The Mouth. — On three occasions there is a special risk that spirits will pass into the body 
through the mouth — in eating, in sneezing, and in yawning. Perhaps because spirits enter 
through the mouth while eating, the higher class Hindus before beginning to eat make a circle 
of water round their dish,and sip o little water, repeating some verses.’ So orthodox 
Lingayats do nob like to take their meals in an open place, lest they may be affected by the Evil 
Eye.” Sometimes pious Hindu women during the four months of the dakshindyan, — that 
is, from mid-June to the middle of September when the doora of heaven are closed and the 
influence of spirits is great, — make a vow of observing silence at meals. In Kanara, at o 
Roman Catholic Baptism, the priest breathes three times into the child's mouth to drive away 
evil spirits, and to make room for the Holy Ghost! In Sonth India, (some) Brahmans eat in 
silence. Burton (1621 A. D. notices two cases — one of a nun, who ate a lettuce without 
saying grace or making the sign of the cross, aid was instantly possessed, and the other of « 
wench who was possessed by eating an unhallowed pomegranate. The Greek and Roman offerings 
of meatand drink before or after meat, and the English leaving part of a dish for Lady Manners, 
were dus, perliaps, to the belief that spirits enter at food-time through the mouth; and so the 
Roman Uatholic practice of making the sign of the cross before eating and the Protestant rule 
of grace before meat, may be attributed to the same belief. 

Sneezing. — The convulsion of ancezing is generally thought to be caused by a spirit, 
According to one beliof it is caused by a spirit going out, and according to another belief by a 
spirit comingin. Among Kotkin Hindus, when a man sneezes, it is customary to say shatam 
= Op. ih; Rebel faneiai peak ma, Stas = # 

* Mrs, Romanof’s Rites and Customs of the Grace-Ruspian Church, p. 53. 








% Seott's Border Mimstreley, p. 462. 1! Henderson's Folk-Lora, p, 143. 

Af Op, cf, p. 151 1 Jones’ Crowns, p, 291, 

16 Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 168. 8 Op. cit, p. 170. 

% Op, cif. p, 278 1 Op. cit. p. 184. | 

tl Informationfrom Mr. P. B, Joshi. ” Information from Mr, P.'B, Joshi. 


°9 [Information from Mr. P. B, doubi, 
2 Dubois, Vol. I. p, 39. 
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jie, or live long or a hundred years™* Ifa man sneezes while he is standing on the threshold 
it is considered very dangerous, and water is poured on his head. In Dharwar, if A sneezes 
once when B is beginning some work, B stops for s time, and then begins afresh; if A sneezes 
twiee together, B goes on with his work without stopping ; 1f A sneezes on B's back, B's back 
is slightly pinched; and if A sneezes during.a meal, seme one of the party calls on him to 
name his birth-place.* The Siamese wish along life to the person sneezing, for they believe 
that one of the judges of hell keeps. a register wherein the duration of men's lives is written, 
and that when he opens this register, and looks upon any particnlar leaf, all those whose 
names happen to be entered in such leaf never fail to sneeze immediately” When the king 
of Mesopotamia sneezes, acclamations are made in all parts of his dominions.* At Duhomey 
if the king sneezes, all courtiers turn the back, and slap the thigh, and all women of the court 
touch the ground with their forehead.” Min Madagesesy, if child easutes, the sacther says : — 
“God bless you."™ In Florida (1542), if the chief aneezed, the people enid : — ‘‘ May the sun 
guard you ; may the sun be with you; may the sun shine on you,'’™ Aristotle has a problem 
why sneesing from noon to midnight was good, but from midaight to noon unlucky. 
St. Austen says that the ancients were wont togo to bed again if they sneezed while they puton 
their shoe.” } Among the Romans and otber Buropeans, when s man sneezed, there was a custom 
of saying “‘God bless you,” or otherwise to wish him well. To the inquiry why people say 
“ God bleas you" when any one sneezes, the British Apollo, Vol. IL. No. 10 (fol., London, 1709), 
answers : — “ Violent sneezing waa once an epidemical and mortal distemper from whence the 
custom specified took ita rise.” ™ In Langley's abridgment of Polydore Virgil, fol. 130, it is anid 
there was a terrible plague whereby many as they sneezed died suddenly, whereof it grew into 
a custom that they that were present when any man sneezed should say “ God help you.” ™ 
The early Christian Church denounced omens from sneezing.” In Germany, if s professor 
eneexes, the studenta cry good health. 

Yawning. — The general belief about'yawning is that « spirit jumps down the yawner's 
throat. So when a Hindu yawns, be snaps his finger and thumb, apparently the remnant of 
the elaborate old Pirsi plan of driving out a spirit, and repeats God's name. In South India, 
when a Brihmap yawns, to drive away demons and giants, he eracks his fingers to the right 
and left.” The Persians applied yawning to spirit-possession, and the Musalmins thought 
Satan leapt into the open mouth.“ 

The Hand. — Spirits were believed toenter the body by the hands. The Parsls believe that 
unclean spirits enter through the nails.’ They think the drudjs nasus, or spirit of corruption, 
passes from the corpse into the nails, and so Pirsi bearers always draw bays or fingerless gloves 
over their hands,“ The Hindus attach much importance to the hand and forearm. The hand and 
forearm are in Gujarit and the Bombay Dakhan carved on sali stones — that is, stones raised in 
memory of a widow who has been sacrificed, — and the forearm of a woman who has died in 
child-bed is a most precious possession both to Hindu and to Mexican sorcerers? In the 
Koéakan, sometimes the medinm takes hold of the little finger to see whether it is a jakhin or 
some other bAd? that has taken possession of a man, and among the Dakhan Ramoéis when an 
exorcist is called, he squeezes the patient's finger, Thehand ise sign of blessing. Compare the 
Bati's hand and the hand on the wedded Musalmiin’s back. The Poona Uchlis or pocket-slitters 
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strew sand on the spot where the dead breathed his Inst. They cover the spot with a basket, 
and next morning lift the basket. They trustto find the mark of « palm. The palm shows the 
dead is pleased, and from the palm virtue goes outover the whole family The Poona Thikirs, 
as wild tribe, on the fifth day atter the birth of a child, dip s hand in red powderand water, and 
mark it on the wall in the lying-in room, and worship the mark. When the Belganm Bhoi 
or fisher agrees to brenk his family ties, to renounce the pleasures of the world, to obey the 
teacher or guru, and to follow him wherever he goes, the guru lays his hand on the Bhoi's 
head and says:— “ Rise ; from this day you are my disciple.”“* The Bijipdr Liigayafs at the 
festival called Nandi-kodu along with the Nandi’s born carry « hand which they call Vyosmntol, 
or the hand of Vyis the Puran writer.” All Brihmags, while performing their sandfya or 
prayer, pass the thumb over the other fingers, and repeat a verse. In his evening prayer o 
Brahman, after praying the goddess Gayatri to enter him, cracks his fingers ten times, and 
sliuts all the openings into the body, so that Gayatri cannot get ont. The origin of the special 
respect which is paid to the hand may be that the wrist contains the pulse, an important sign 
of life, or, according to the early view, one of the chief spirits which lodge in the body of man. 
Hindus generally feel the pulse and draw blood from the forearm. Among the Jews the right 
hand was an emblemof fellowship. Abraham says:—“ Ihave lifted my right hand."” In 
Egypt, hands and fingers were dedicated to the gods who healed the sick." Among the Ainos 
of Japan, when one who has been away comes back, his friends take his hands and rab them.*! 
Among the Niam-Niam of Africa there is a fashion of grasping right hands in eoch a way 
that the two middle fingers crackle.@ The Romana usually joined right hands in sign of » 
bargain ; so did the Parthians and Persians. The hand of justice was a part of the regalia 
of the Holy Roman Empire. Among the Roman Catholics, in the service of the Mass, after 
the priest has elevated the Host, he never disjoins his fingers and thumbs, except when he is 
to take the Host, till after washing his fingers.“? The laying on of hands at a Roman 
Catholic Baptism implies possession by God,“ and in an adalt Baptism the laying on of hands 
drives out the devil. In the solemn plighting of troth in the Roman Catholic marriage the 
bride and bridegroom join their right hands In Middle-Age Europe, the thamb was beld 
sacred and worshipped as ‘Aumbdim polluiz.™ Licking or biting thamba was a sign of challenge, 
promise, or agreement among the English and Scotch.@ Ina fit of convulsion or shortness of 
breath bold your left thamb with yourright hand. It may be suggested that the idea that spirits 
enter by the hands explains the old Hinglish practice of giving presents of gloves at lages 
and at funerals. Mr. Cornelius Hee was buried on the 4th of January, 1671, without 
sermon, without wine; only gloves and rosemary.“ ‘The custom of giving gloves at weddings 
was prevalent in England.” Hutchinson, in his History of Nortinwherland, says :— 
“Children to avoid danger are taught to double the thumb within the hand, Thu was 
moch practised whilst the terrors of witchcraft remained.” It was also the custom to fold 
the thambs of dead persons within the hands to prevent the power of evil spirits over the 
deceased. In some parts of England, it is believed that the clergyman’s touch cures rheuma- 
tism."7 andin North-West England, a child’s right hand is not washed that it may gather 
riches. 
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The Foot. — The foot is a great. spirit-eutry. Soin the Mehabhérata, in the tale of 
Nala and Damayanti, it is stated that one day Nala washed his hands and lips with 
porifying water, but forgot to wash his feet, and so the evil spirit Kaji entered his body. 
Among the higher class Hindus of Bombay, when the bridegroom comes to the bride's house, 
the father-in-law washes hia feet.° No Hindu will take his meals without washing his hands 
and feet; and among the higher class Hindas, when a man goes to a house of mourning, or 
where a death has taken place, on his retarn home he does not enter his house unti) he bas 
washed his hands and feet. If he enters the house without washing his feet it is considered 
unlucky, and he is blamed by the elderly members of hia house for coming in with biercla pai, 
or (spirit) laden feet. In Dharwiig, rheumatism is cured by a person who was born feet first, 
by rubbing the place that pains with his feet. Among the Liigiyats in the Bombay Karnitak, 
and among the Saivas and Vaidnavas in Bombay Kanara, the religious teacher or gra washes 
his feet in water, and the disciples drink the water, and are purified, —that is, are freed from 
evil spirits, Among the Dhirway Lihgiyate, when a child is born, a Liigiyat priest is called, 
his feet are washed in water, and the water is called diulpddodak, or feet-dust water. The water 
18 rubbed over the bodies uf those present, and a few drops of it are sprinkled on the walla to 
purify the house. When a Dhirwar Liagayat dies, the chief priest Jays his right foot on the 
head of the body, and the mathapati, or Liigayat beadle, lays flowers and red powder on the 
priest's feet. When the dead is buried, the priest stands on the grave, a cocoanut is broken 
at his feet, flowers and red powder are laid on them, and the party return home.7* Among the 
Jadars of Belgaum the Lingiyat priest lays his foot on the head of the deceased,?® In Kinarn, 
the Sénvi gura gives his followers water to drink in which his feet have been washed.?? Before 
the body of a Medar, or K4nara bamboo-worker, is carried to the burial groond, a Lingayat 
priest sets his right foot on the head of the corpse, The priest's foot is worshipped by the relations 

f the dead, aud washed, and the water is poured into the corpse's mouth. The ‘Havig 

Bribmans of Kanara drink the water in which their guide has washed his feet.” The Kinare 

“Mnusalmins tie the great toes of the dead tightly together. In Kiathiiwir, men take an oath by 
putting the hand on Siva's foot.| The Jogls of Kithiiwiy brand the right front toe before 
burial. Spirits enter by the foot-rouje, and so in Kathiawir, in their pregnancy ceremony, 
Rijpot women walk on cloth.” It isapparently to keep ont spirita that, among the Mundas and 
Oraons.of South-West Bengal, the bridegroom trends on the bride's toe during the marriage 
ceremony," the Gond bridegroom sects his foot on the bride's foot,“ and « chigken is lolled, and 
the body laid under the girl's foot. The Kur fathers-in-law wash the feet of the young 
couple.” The Bhuyis of Bengal place the toes of a new king on their ears and head. In 
worshipping & Brahmag woman in Bengal, women paint the edges of her feet.® SCdras in 
Bengal carry a cup filled with water, and ask Brihmapa to pnt their tocs in, and 
they drink the water. In magic the sorcerer orders the spirit in the name of the 
teacher's feet"! With the Hindus one of the first duties of hospitality is to give the 
guest pd@lya or water to wash hia feet. In the Padma Purdog, the great king of Lilipa falls 
on his face before an ascetic, washes his feet, drinks some of the water, and puts more on 
his head™ The Pires? rule, that one should never walk barefoot," is, perhaps, due to the 
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supposition that the foot is a spirit-entry. The great toe of Pyrrlius, the Persian king, cured 
spleen, and was kept ina temple.” Among the Beni-Isri'‘tls the feet of the bride and 
bridegroom are washed by the girl's sister at her house.* Burmese women are careful 
to corer the feet while praying.” The Barmese king never walks when he is out of doors. 
The emperor of Japan never touches ground with hia fees oat of doors. Before the 
revolution of 1863 the emperor of Japan used never to leave lis pathee or beseen. If he walked, 
a3 ho rarely did, mats were laid to keep him from touching the earth,’ The Samoan bride 
and her purty walk on path-way of cloth The knees and wukle-joints of Mota children are 
ofteu tied round with a piece of string or bark.2 In the Kougo country, when the chief 
drinks, his big toes are pulled The big we is worshipped in Egba, in Africa’ In East 
Africa, the Wataitas believe that atrangers passing through their elds with shoes on bring 
witchery on the crops. It seems to be a wide-spreal belief that the stains of battle or auy 
blood-stains give the spirit of the dead an inlet throagh which he ean euter and hannt the 
body of the person who killed them. Among the Basutes of South Africa warriors returning 
from battle must wash to cleanse the blood-staius, or the sluades of their victims will distarb 
their sleep,*. They wash in a stream aud have holy water sprinkled over them from a cow's 
tail? So Hector caunot pray till he has washed off the blood, and sBueas may not touch the 
household gods till he has bathed in the ranning stream.’ According to Pliny? a maiden's tow 
cures a man in falling sickness, Tv care fever rab the soles with blood.'® In an old-fashionel 
Russian adoption ceremony the adopting father puts bis foot on his adopted son’s meck,!! 
The Celts in West Earope (B.C. 2u0 to A, D. 600) used for coronations stones with feet carved 
on them.2 Ina Roman Catholic Baptism the priest goes outside of tho Church to meet the 
person, -because he is still the slave of sin, and caunot be allowed into the House of God," 
that is, because with him evil spirits would come ip, .\t the coronation feast of Elizabeth, 
wife of Henry VIL, two lords sat at her feet uader the table! 

The Ear.— The ear is a spirit-entry, and so perhaps the Hindus pierce the ears of 
their children, and putin gold or pearl ornaments to keep off spirits. It is deemel 
unlucky not to bore the ear of an infant, and orthodox Brilimans consider m wrong andl 
polluting to touch a child whose eara are not bored after they have bathed and before they have 
taken their morning meals,’ Among eereral classes of Gosivis in Belgaum, ear-boring is one 
of the cbief ceremonies." The Diavris, a Marithl-speaking class of dromming beggars in 
Belgaum, bore their children’s ears at twelve, and the teacher or guru puts in the holes a pair of 
light silver rings? Among the Belganom Mudliara creo the poorest must wear an ornament in 
the ear. Among the half Marithi Rajputs of Belgaum women bore ten holes io each ear in 
which they wear gold rings stuck with pearls. Among the Roman Catholics of Kanora, at 
Baptism, the priest touches » child's nostrils and ears with spittle, Among the Dhraya 
Prabhus of Poona, when the boy reaches the bride's house, her brother comes out and pinches 
his ears, and in retora is given a turban”! and among the Kofikni Kolis of Poona, when the 
bridegroom -reaches the bride's marriage porch he is met by her brother, who pinches the bride- 
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groom's car The ears ofa dead Tailang Brihmay i in Poona are staffed with tulaai (sweet. 
basil) leaves? The initiation ceremony in many Hindu classes is called ear-cleansing | or 
léaphunkané, The pricat breathessome words into the child's ear, and the ear is clean, — that 
is, the evil spirits are driven ont of it. So among the Dakhan Mbirs, when o child is to be 
initiated; the gure takes it on his knee, breathes into both its aes amd motters some mystic 

words into the right ear. When performing religion» ceremonies, if a Brkbman sneezes, or 
spits, he must touch his right ear. According to the rule of Sdefras after sneezing, spitting, 
blowing the nose, sleeping, dressing and crying, 8 man should tench his right ear befote he 
fips water?? This was probably to keep spirits from getting in by the ear. The Bribmans 
state the object was to remove impurity (that is, to scare evil spirits), the reason they assign 
being that water ot the Ganges, the Védas, the sop, the moon and the air live in a Brihman's 
right ear2® When a Beni-isra'll child is brought in after taking it ont of doors for the first 
time it is laid on @ sheet with seven or nine pinches of gram round it and two pieces of 
cocon-ketnel, Several children come up, take the babe by the ear, and say: — “ Come and cat 
vice-cakes,"" and pick up some of the boiled gram, and as they run out, they are struck on the 
back by a knotted handkerchief*? Among the Beni-Isri'ils, when the bridegroom after the wed- 
dingenters the girl's honse her brother eqneezes his right ear. Aaron's right ear was marked 
with blood; so was his right thamb and his right great toe.” Ear-boring is an important 
ceremony in a Borman gifl’s life®® They put jewels, amber and glass ornaments in the ear.?! 
The Polynesians bore the lobe of the ear to wear ornaments. The Papuans of North Guinea 
pierce the ear, and insert ornaments of tobacco rolled ina Pandan Jeaf.™ The men of the Arra 
Islands in the west of New Guinea drill fonr or five holes in their ears, and fill them with 
pieces of brass wire, and the women make many holes and draw throngh them eopper or tin wire, 
and sometimes a sen plant which is also used aa anarmlet.™ Boring large holes in the ear is a 
great point of honour with the Philippine Islanders“ The Nubian men wear one ear-ring of 
silver or copper in the right ear The Wagogos of East Africa enlarge ear lobes to a 
monstrous extent, and pot in rings?’ In England, s pig nsed to be cured of lameness by 
making a bole in its ear. 


The Nose. — Spirits enter throagh the nose, and so when a mediom in the Kéikan wishes 
to get his familiar spirit to enter bis body he invariably smella a flower.” Most Hindu women 
bore their left nostrila, and put gold and pearl rings in them, Sometimes, when a male 
infant dies soon after birth, or suffers from sickness, Hindu women make a vow to « goddess, 
that if their son lives, or doea not suffer from sickness, they will bore his nose and put in 
a nose-ring.” The Midhava Brahmas women of Dhirwaéf bore their nostrile and wear one or. 
other of the following ornaments, vis, uukArai,a gem-studded gold nose-ring: bulek, a gem- 
studded crescent worn in the central cartilage of the nose; mughathe, a thick pin worn in the 
left nostril; and @rohendrs, « gem-stadded gold crescent worn in the right nostril.*t Dharwar | 
Rajput women wear  nose-ring sbout six inches in diameter, part of the ring passes 
throagh @ bole in the left nostril, and part is lifted up and tied by a string to the be hair above 
the forehead. At 2 Baptism among the Kinara Roman Catholics the priest touches the child's 
nostrils and ears with spittle, and then be orders the evil _— to leave the child, and rubs o 
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little oil at the middle of the collar bone and at the end of the spine.” A 
sandhya or daily prayer press their nose with their fingers and hold the breath. 8o in his daily 
prayer an ascetic holds his nostril with one hand, and puts the other on his head. The Hindus 
require that if s person kills insects he must repeat a verse and squeeze his nose.“ A man, who 
can draw breath from the lower part of the body and raise it to the head, can never sicken, is 
free from hunger and death, and is above the gods.“ Among the Australians the nose is 
almost always bored, and a long bone thrust through it.’ Boring their nose is quite a ceremony 
with the aborigines of Central Australia, and once a year bondreds of them gather together in 
order to bore the noses of the younger men,“ The Papuans of New (ininea pierce the contral 
cartilage of the nose and put in a piece of stick, bone, or hog's task.” 
5. Spirit Seasons. 

The months of the sdakshindyan or southing san, that is, the declining sun, are con- 
sidered anlucky by the Hindus, and daring these months no thread-girding or marriage 
ceremonies are performed. The gates of heaven are closed, and Vishni, the goardian deity, 
is believed to sleep for four months; consequently the influence of spirits is greater during 
the southing than during tne northing sun. Pitrnpaksha, or the departed anccator’s 
- fortnight, when the spirits of al! the dead come on earth, also falls in the dabehiidyan or 

sonthing months. All Tuesdsys, Saturdays, Sundays, new-moon aud full-moon days, and 
the nine days of the month of Astein (October-November), called the Navardtra or nine nights 
are times on which spirits are specially namerous and aggressive. Other occasions on which 
spirits likely to attack, are on grest social events, as birth, thread-girding, marriage, 
coming of age, pregnancy and death; also duving enting, meeting and bargaining, and in all 

Eating. — Dinner is a spirit-time, and 0 all Brahmags before taking their meals sprinkle 
a circle of water round their dishes, put five pinches of food to the right of their dish. und sip 
water. The several rites observed before a Brihman caste feast is begun, seem to timid their 

in the belief that at the time of eating there is special risk of spirit attacks. 
Round each dish lines of quartz or red powder are drawn, and incense sticks, fixed iu imal! 
pieces of plantain, sre kept burning. The host goes round to each guest, pours « spoonful 
of the holy water into his right hand, rubs his brow with sandal or saffron paste, and lays a 
basil leaf or a flower in his hand. ‘Then, while the family priest repeats verses, the 
host sprinkles water on the guests and dishes, and taking a little water and sandal-paste in 
a ladle throws it on the ground, The family priest calls aloud the name of the family 
god, and the host and guests join in the shout “Har, Har, Mahidiev, Vietory to 
Mahider.” At the end of the dinner betelnuts and leaves, and copper or silver corms, are 
handed to the guests, scented oils and powders are rabbed on their arms, and garlands of 
flowers and nosegays are placed in their hands, As the priest-gnests leave, they throw 
grains of rice over the host's head. In Bombay, when a horse takes his food on a new-moon 
night, the horse-keeper lays a cloth over his withers. The Telugu Brihmags of Poona repeat 
the name of Govind before they begin dinner.° The Poons Séovie at the beginning 
of dinner shout out “ Har, Har, Mahdlev," and when half finished chant verses. Dakhan 
Mhirs never eat without first saying the word krishndrpen, or dedicated to the god Krishna. 
Among the Earnitak Kunbis one of the guru's or teacher's chief rules is that the disciples 
should not eat while a dead neighbour is unburied, or go on eating after the light is put out.*! 
The Kulichirl Hatgars, « class of Brahmagic hand-loom weavers in Belgaum, dine in silk or 
freshly washed cotton, offer some of the food to the gods, layout some pinches, and make «circle 
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sect marks before cating.“ In Bengal, no Brihmag will eat unless he weals his sacred thread, 

and no Vaisra without putting on atalasi necklace.“ The Jeon Kurubara of Coorg pronounce 
Kali's name over their food. The Paleyas,a wild Coorg class, call on their gods Galiga, 
Khborti, and Kalwiti when eating. In Mecca, after dinner, rosewater is sprinkled on the beards 
of guests, and sloewood is burnt before them.” The Persians say a prayer before eating, and 
observe inviolable silence during the repast. In China, besides pouring out wine, the feast is 
began by adrink; so aleo among the Persians.” Dr. Livingstone says the Balondas of 
South Africa returned to a thicket when porridge was cooked, and all stood up and clapped 
their hands.” The Musalméns of Morocco begin their meals in God's name, and end with 
a wash and thanks to God." The New Caledonian women never drink facing « medicine man 
(wizard), but always turn their back towards him.= That the Romans shared the experience 
that dinner was « spirit-time, is shewn by their crowning their heads with chapleta of bay and 
laurel, and fastening a rose over the table.” Burton™ (1621 A. D.) notices two cases — one of 
a uun who ate a lettuce without saying grace or making the sign of the cross, and was instantly 
possessed; and another by eating an unhallowed pomegranate, The Greek and Roman offer- 
ings of meat and drink before or after meat, and the English leaving part of a dish for Lady 
Manners were doe perhaps to the belief that spirits enter at food-time. So also the Roman 
Catholic practice of making the sign of the cross before eating, and the Protestant rule of 
grace before meat may be attributed to the same belief. 


Times of Meeting and Bargain. — Spirits ore likely to attack at the time of bargaining. 
So the Bombay Baniis, at the time of making a bargain, conceal their hands under a cloth, 
and the Dakhan Chitpivan at a wedding closes the bargain with the musicians by giving each a 
betel-nat.” Among the Chitpivans, when the betrothal ceremony is over, the fathers of the 
bride and bridegroom tie to the hems of each other's gurments five betel-nuts and five pieces of 
turmeric, und at a Chitpivan wedding, when the girl is formally given, the father of the girl 
poure over the band of the boy a ladlefol of water.” Among the Karnijtak Madhava Brihmags 
when the bride's father finally agrees to give his daughter to the bridegroom, he ties turmeric 
roots, betel-nuts and rice into a corner of the bridegroom's shoulder cloth.“ The Afghans 
swear to a contract over a stone.” In making a covenant the Jews cut a beast in two, and 
make the parties pass between the parts.” In Lancashire, when you buy cattle, you shonld 
always get back a little coin for luck.7! The Hindus repeat the names of their gods when they 
meet one another. _ the Gujarit Hindus say: “Jai Gépdl, or victory to Gopal ;" and 
the Dakhan Hindus say: “ Ria, Rim, or vietory to Rim," The original object of thia may, 
perbaps, be to scare spirits. The Aborigines of the Andamans salute by lifting up their leg 
and slapping the thigh,” 

Auspicious Events, — On all occasions of joy and mirth, as birth, marriage, coming of 
age, and pregnancy, the influence of spirita is great, — that is, men are more likely to be 
attacked on such occasions than at other times, The fifth and sixth nights after « birth are 
held in dread by all Hindus.” Spirits are likely to attack at the time of a wedding : so among 
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the Ratuigiri Marithis at their wedding, rar the lucky moment comes, the priest shouts 
“take care,” the guests clap hands, and when the people outside hear the clapping they fire 
guns. The reason why they fire guns is to keep off Kal. If they. did not frighten Kal 
he would sere vive bride and bridegroom, or their fathers and mothers, | Whoever Kal seizes 
falls senseless or in a fit. The Mangellus, Phudgis and Vadvals of Thad have a strong 
belief that at the lnckey moment the bride and bridegroom or their parents are likely to be 
attacked by spirits, and especially among the Mingellas frequent cases occur in which the 
bridegroom or his father or mother get possessed, or fall ina fit jast when the lacky moment 
comes. To this day the ‘Swedish bridegroom has a great fear of the trolls and spirits which 
inhabit Sweden, Asan antidote he sews into his clothes strong smelling herbs, such an garlic, 
cloves, and rosemary, and the young women carry bonghs of these, and deck themselves with 
loads of jewellery, gold bells and grelots as large as apples.” Coming of age and pregnancy 
“Te also times at which spirits attack men. At her coming of age the Chitpivan girl is treated 
with special care, She is seated in a wooden frame with lamps on either side, is 
decorated with flowers and ornaments, anil is feasted with rich dishes. A Chitpivan girl who 
is pregnant is not allowed to let her hair fall loose, or to go out of doors, or to sit onder a 
tree, or to ride on a horse oran elephant.” The Hottentots make their boys men ut a feast, 
where oxen and sheep are slaughtered.” Among the New Caledonians a girl's first monthly, 
sickness is mach feared ; when tho first periodical sickness comes on, the girls are fed by their 
mothers or nearest female relations, aud on no account will they tach their food with their 
own hands, They are at this time also carefol not to touch their heads, and keep a small 
gtick to soratch their heads with. They remain outside the lodge all the time they are in this 
state, ina hut made forthe purpose. During all this period they weara skull-cap made of 
skin ; this is never taken off until their first monthly sickness ceases ; they also wear a strip of 
black yaint, about one inch wide, across their eyes, and hang ao fringe of shells and bones. 
Their reason for hanging fringes before their eyes is to hinder any bad medicine man harming 
them doring this critical period.** In building or entering a new honse or church there is a 
danger of spirits attacking the enterer; so the Hindos performs ceremony, called rest 
shénéi or quieting of the spirit Vastu, before coming to live ina newly built house, The first 
person who enters a new charch in Germany becomes the property of the devil. So they send 
in a pig ora dog.™ 
Among Hindus, at the begiining of any work, Ganpati, the lord of the ganas or troops is 
invoked, and some propitiatory rites are performed. All beginnings are special spirit-times. 
So Hindns take care to wear new clothes on 4 lucky day, and when they wear a new cloth 
they apply a little red powder to its edges, and sometimes offer a few threads from the clothes 
to their family god." In Belgaum, whee » Chitpivan gets as new waist cloth before he puts it 
on he rubs turmeric and red powder on the corners. He then foldsit, and Inys it before the 
house gods, praying them to give hima better one next year. He finally lays it acrossa 
horso's back before he puts it on." Dhirwar Midhva Brahmans, especially the women, will 
not take a new robe asa present unless the giver marks it with red powder.” In Scotland, 
when a child wears now clothes for the first time, other children or the elders of the house pinch 
him, giving him what i is called a tailor’s nip. “A nip for new, 4 bite for bloe” isa Dorham 
rhyme for wearing new clothes.“ Originally, at the time of wearing a new coat, a glass of 
liquor was given, und if the wearer refused, a button was cut off. On the Scottish borders 
people never put on a new coat without putting money in the right pocket. 
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New-moon and Full-moon days. — Spirits are believed to be more nomerous and 
datigerous on new-moon and full -moon days than at other times. This belief is general among 
Hinds physicians from their experience that men suffering from special diseases have a great 
fear that their sickness will increase on the days of new and full moon. On all new-moon 
day's Brahmans offer water and sesamum seed to their ancestors ; and those who are very pious, 
enlled agnikotris or fire-sacrificers, kindle a sacred fire on all new-moon and full-moon days.” 
Dharwar Radders on all, exeept the December new-moon, offer fried cakes to the goddess 
Lakshamaya, and throw cakes to the four quarters of heaven. In Sonthern India, on all 
new-moou days, Brilimans offer sesamom seed and water to their dead father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather.* On those new-moon and full-moon days on which an eclipse takes place 
the influence of spirits is said to be exceedingly high; on these days Hindas dip their house- 
hold yods in water that they may not be defiled, aud ley snered grass blades or basil Jeaves on 
their own clothes and food. When the eclipse is over, all bathe, and change their sacred 
thread, and any cooked food that may be in the house is thrown away, On eclipse-iays many 
exorcists:and wizards stand in water and repeat or study the wentré or incantations which 
give them power over spirits, and all new candidates for the study of exorcism, sorcery or 
witcheraft are initiated on eclipse days. The washermen of Mysore on the new-moon 
« shapeless stone, and oecasionally feast in honour of deceased ancestors.” Among the 
Musalmans, on the new-moon which comes after the new year, the blood of a goat is 
sprinkled ou the sides of their doors," Fryer (p. 94) says (in 1673) on a new-moon night the 
Musalman widows of Sarat used to go to the grave to repeat a doleful dirge, and bestowed a 
sacramental wafer, and asked their prayers for the dead. No young Musalmin girl will go 
ont either on a new-moon or on a Thursday evening.” 


The Musalmins of the Maldive Islands rejoice when they see the new moon, and offer 
him incense, and fire guns. At the sight of the new moon the Hottentota crowd together, 
make merry all night, dance, jamp, and sing.” According to Pliny,”* monkeys and marmosets 
are sad and heavy in the wane of the moon, but adore and joy at the new moon, testifying 
their delight by hopping and dancing. The Peruvians had a yearly water-sprinkling on the 
first day of the September moon.” 





Besides new-moon and full-moon days the other Hindu special spirit-days are Toeadays, 
Saturdays and Sundays, the day on which the sun enters the sign of Capricorn, nine days in 
the month of Agvin (October-November), and the pitripaksha or ancestor's fortnight in the 
month of Bhidrapada or September. Hindu children are not allowed to go out at noon or 
in the evening on a Tuesday, lest they may be attacked by spirits who go on circuit at that 
time. New year’s day and the days nat the end of the year are also duys on which spirits 
are numerous. So all Hindus in the Kotkin, on new year's day, rub their bodies with oil 
and sesamom, bathe, and then eat sugar and mim™ leaves Among the Halvakki Vakkals 
of Kiinara, on the (April) new year’s day or yugade, commemorative rites for all the spirits of 
the dead are performed.’ On the five extra days of the Persian year spirits come back to 
earth.! Among the Egyptians there were three unlucky or black days which were dangerous 
to man. Among the Chinese the beginning and end of the year together form a great spirit 
senson, On the last day of the year, which is the day of the (dead) head of the house, the 
Chindse burn incense before their family tablets, and before dawn go to uo temple, burn incense, 
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nd then visit friends and drink rice liquor. In the temple they make offerings of flesh, fowls 
and fruit, and make a troublesome noise with Chinese drome and fire-works, Illominations 
begin on the first of the year, and on the thirteenth is a great feast of lanterns? On 
new-year's day the Chinese remain awake to keep spirits from coming.4 In Scotland, the 
month of May is unlucky; so it was in Rome.* Io Northumberland, the first man who came 
in after the old year was dead bronght a shovel of conl or whisky. In England, in 1450, the 
twenty-eighth of every month was held unlucky? In Saxon England, tho last Monday of 
April, the beginning of Augnst, and the first Mondcy of December were unlacky.? It is 
aulacky to marry on Friday according to Christian tradition because Christ was erncified on 
Friday." The time of death is a great spirit-time, In Coorg it is believed that demon-spirite, 
ealled Kuli, carry off ancestral spirits at the hour of death, If pecple think that a demon hes 
carried off an ancestor, they go to a mediom who has power over the demon, and beg him to 
force the demon-spirit to let the ancestral ghost free. The people of the house sit round 
the medium, who throws a handfal of rice on them, and the ancestral spirit lights on the back 
of one of them, who falls intos swoon and is carried into the house. When the possessed 
person recovers, the spirit is supposed to have gained its right place in one of the family, If 
mourners come from a distance to redecm the soul of the dead, they do not fall in a ewoon, but 
the moment the spirit gets on the back of one of them all hurry home withont looking back 
till the spirit and his carrier are safe in the family! The belief that death makes the house 
anelean by turning it intoan abode of bodifess spirits remains in England slightly Christianized. 
In Northumberland, the wrath of God rests on the death-visited honsge till the clergyman has 
come. Formerly the clergymar blessed a house oftera death.4 Times of prosperity or 
triumph are special spirit-times. The Hinda on any accession of fortune must perform mind- 
rites or drdiddhas to hia ancestors.© Among the Hottentots the triamphing warrior is met by 
girls who sing, the priest cuts marks on his chest, and he ia given a new name." Among the 
Romans the triumphing hero was crowned with Iwarels, and close behind him Conscience in 
the form of a slave whispered “ thou too art mortal.""™ 





(To be continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDTA, 
BY PANDI? &§. M. NATESA SASTRY, B,A., MF.1..5. 
(A Variant of the Inerhaustiéle Pag. ) 

Ix the declining days of the Dvaparayaga there lived, in a certain village near the 
Fdllimslai Mountaina, 0 poor Brihman family, consisting of an hosband and wife and half a 
duzen children. Most of the inhabitants of the village wero more or leas poor, and the poorest 
af all were the family just mentioned. Almost every day the father would go out begging and 
return with enonch rice fora thin gruel. The hungry children had their portions first, and 
whatever remained ‘was shared between the parents. Noue of these children was able to help 
the family io any way, 09 the eldest was a boy of only thirteen years of age, For what afte 
all could a Brahman boy of thirteen do im the way of helping his family ? For the caste rules 
at the end of the Dviparayaga were very strict. He conld not dig nor bear a burden nor do 
any labour which could bring one or two fanams as wages. The only assistance he could 
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render was to accompany his father with a bezging bowl, and this he sometimes did. Thus the 
family had very hard days to struggle with, and at last the pangs of hunger Lod become ao 
great that the mistress of the family took her Jord apart one day and spoke to him thug 
with her eyes awimming in tears : — 


" O KéSava, how long are we to endure this misery? Day after day and month after 
month, I have been most anxiously looking forward for a mitigation of our sufferings. But 
the great God as not yet been pleased. Sarely we must hare been the greatest, of sinners 
penance. [ will try my best to collect whatever may come in the shape of alms and maintain 
the Koilimajai mountains and there propitinte the deity in such way that our pov erty 
will be removed from us in this birth, We must live above want for at least a few days 
before we die.” | ? 

“Agreed,” said Ksava, and on that very day he started for the Kollimajai mountains, 
He chose an unfrequented spot. Tigers and bears were howling round about him, but he did 
not consider them more dangerona than hunger, He sat down, motionloss as the stump of 


a tree, with closed eyes. Birds warbled sweet motes round about him and beaste of prey 
howled, but he heeded nothing. His whole attention was in the contemplation of God. For 
months he remained in the same posture, His eyes once closed were never opened. He 
became absorbed in contemplation, and whether he suffered from honger or thirst he never 
knew. Creepers sprouted ap round about him, and encircled his neck, and birds- built 
their nests on his hair. Thus passed ten months, | 

On the first day of the eleventh month u certain person in the carb of a mendicant stood 
before Késava and asked him to open bis eyes. K@lava obeyed and saw & most holy person 
standing in the shape of a sanyisin before him. He felt himself to be in the same state: of 
health as when he had sat down for penance, but he knew not how long ago. The mendicaut 
ordered Kéava to relate his story. “My lord,” anid Kéava, “Tam o pauper with hali 
a dozen children, They are all dying of honger, Give me enough to feud them on and to 
live above want. That is all my prayer,” 

“Undoubtedly, your request will be granted,” said the great God, for it was no other 
than the Almighty himself who had come down im the shape of a sanydsin, Having thus 
spoken, he placed on Késava's head a bag of tice and ordered him to co home. He then 
disappeared, Késava was greatly pleased at the dawn of divine farour on him, and, though 
weak, he had strength enough for the journey. He was very intelligent, and understood at 
once that the sanyasin before him was the great God himself. 


So KGiava retorned home with joy and reached his house at evening. He. énlled aloud 
to hia wife by name, and asked her to help him in taking the bac down from his head. She 
did so, bat when he lifted op his head there was another rice-bag on it! That too was soon 
brought down, And aa soon as it was taken down, there appeared a third bag. A fourth, fifth, 
aixth, bag appeared in succeasion, and were taken down, and.then the matter grew hopeless, 
Bags began to appear ad infinitum, and poor Kééaya liad no time to be relieved of his burden 
or to go in to refresh bimself.. He waa thoroughly exhausted, and asked his wife to fo in and 
gire him something to eat, while ho remained outside with his burden. / 

Of course, there was no rice at home, but his wife took a small quantity from one of the 
bags, and ground it into flour in a hand-mill. She collected the flour, but, though the whole 
quantity was collected into a small heap, more still kept lying round the mill! She now 
 divined the secret and cooked what sho had alrendy collected into a cake in all haste, and 
returned to her lord with it and a little water to drink. 

Kava was standing with bo!) his hands nplifted holding op the bag. So his wife broke 
® portion of the cake and thrust the bit into his mouth, She also gave lim a spoonful of 
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water to help him to chew it. With all the difficulty of a heavy burden on his head Eésava 
managed to chew the bit of cake and thus swallowed his first nourishment for ten months, As 
coon as the first mouthful was gulped down, what was his wonder to feel a similar bit of cake 
still in his mouth. He showed it to his wife and she at once became alarmed. She gave him, 
however, another spoonful of water. Soon the second bit also was chewed and swallowed 
down. But again « similar bit appeared. His suspicions were now confirmed. Without end 
bit after bit of the same size us the first appeared in his month. He became exhausted after 
swallowing a dozen and fell down dead on the ground with the bag still sticking to his head, 
like a tree cot at the root. 


The sorrow of the poor wife can be better imagined than described. The hundred bags of 
rice already lowered down from Kdsava’s head were lying in piles, She had given him only o 
bit of a single cake, and that had multiplied itself into a dozen and killed her lord. There he 
was lying — a corpse with the horrible bug still sticking to his bead. 


The villagers had of course assembled and seen everything thet had transpired. To » 
certain extent they understood it and looked upon the death of Kdsava as a great calamity, 
But the dead body had to be cremated. So they made arrangements and prepared a bier of 
green leaves, and set on it the body which had the bag still sticking to its head, Four stont 
men bore it to the cremation ground. The funeral pile was ready and the burden was set down. 
But there was at once a similar burden on their shoulders. They threw it down and again o 
similar burden appeared. They were bewildered and soon there were one hundred dead bodies 
of Kééava lyiug on the ground, and still there appeared to be no hope at all of the matter 
coming to an end. They cursed themselves for having thus got themselves involved in 
Késava's affairs, The whole village was horror-atrack. 

It was at this moment that a saniysin suddenly made his appearance on the cremation 
ground. He approached the astonished villagers, and enquired of them the cause of their 
misery, and the; related the whole story. 

“Very well, my friends! Can fou point out the original body of Kiéava which you 
brought here from jis house f™ said the mendicant., 





The villagers tried their best, but could not succeed, for one body was ao like the other. 
They pleaded their inability, The mendicant then poured a pot fall of water on all the dead 
bodies, when they all dixappeared, and the original K@ava rose up with the bag still on his’ 
head, The astonished villagera now regdrded the mendicant as a God sent to help them, tf not 
the very God hinself, and followed him with Késava and his bag ‘to E@java's house. There 
they found Kégava's wife just recovering from her swoon, and on bearing the story of her 
lord's return, she fell down on the fect of the mendicant and begged of him to grant her her 
lord withoat the bag on his head. | 

“ Tshall do more than that for you, madam!" ssid the sandysin. He threw a handful of 
water on Kéiava's head, and the bag dropped down. 

The mendicint next demanded the original bag that was brought from the Kéllimajai 
mountains to be pointed out to him. Here, too, there was the same inability and failare. So 
the meudicant poured » vessel fall of water on all the bags, and they all disappeared, leaving 
only one behind, which was the original bag. 

“Tet this single bag be emptied in your granary, and the contents of your granary will 
aever decrease. The quantity that you take out will at once be replenished then and there, 
and thus you will live above want,” 

Saying thus the ranydtin vanished, and the whole village understood that it waa all the 
work of God. They praised Kééava for his devotion and good luck, and ever after Késeva lived 
a happy man with his wife and children, and beyond want. 
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BURNING IN EFFIGY. 

Latety three convicta in Port Blair from 
Northern India had a dispute with a fourth, and 
were caught trying to wreak vengeance on him as 
follows :-— 

They madea ficure of straw, to which they | 
gave his name, and abused and beat it with 
shoes. Finally, they took it to o latrine where 
they made water on it, and were about to burn its | 
when the authorities came upon the scene and | 
necessarily interfered. | 
R. ©. Tempe. 

4 NOTION AS TO THE PLAGUE IN BOMBAY. 
Tats is what I recently heard from the mouth 
of an old woman from Bandri, a village some ten | 
“Tt ia believed that disease says it will go in 

advance, but so also say the wind and the rain. 
And thus s constant struggle between the three 
hes always gone on. At length it happened that 
disease got the better of the other two, and it 
(to wit: the plague) came in advance, and played 
gad. havoc throughout the Bombay Presidency. | 
This dire disease bad been hardly got rid of, when 
carried away people by hundreds. The conflict 
now only remained between the wind and the | 
quickly as cloods gathered and it was about to rain, 
the wind came bowling and pressed the clouds 
onwards, so that the falling of the rain was 
checked ; at least it did not fall in such quanti- 
ties ag it otherwise would have fallen. At times 
the rain prevailed over the wind, in which Casa 
there wasagood downpour, with good results to 
man and beast.” 

Gro. F. D'Penpa. 


COREUPTION OF CHRISTIAN NAMES, 

TuEke is a ('bristian prisoner at Port Blair 
returned as “ Venkatasawmy alias Chowtean, son 
of Samuel." Chowtean stands for Siwatiin = 
Bebastian. The ch in Chowtean arises from the 
well known difficulty that Dravidians bave in 
distinguishing between ch and «. 

| KH. ©. Temprte. 

i NOTES ON SOUTHERN IXDIA. 

‘HE purpose of Herr Schmidt's visit to the 
Madras Presidency seems to have been to obtain 
to stady the characteristics of the different ites 
and classes of people that inhabit the South of 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 












for an anthropological journal, but he gives & 
good many interesting facts about the uncivilised 
hil! peoples. 

In some instances he could note a gradual ame- 
oration of condition and a slight rise in the scale 
of civilisation compared with a century or £0 ago- 
For instance, the Kamkarse of the Tinnevelly 
District no longer abandon a whole village when 
a death takes place and forma new settlement at 
a distance from the old one; mor do they build 
their straw huts in trees to be out of the reach of 
tigers and wild elephants, as they did at a very 
recent date. Like many other degraded races, 
their muscular system is weak, and, curioualy 
enough, for a jungle people, they seem to be very 
poor shots with a bow and arrow.’ Almost their 
only industry is basket-making, at which they 
are proficient. Other necessaries, snch as knives, 
arrow-heada, pottery, and woven stuffs are obtain- 
ed from Muhammadan pedlars. 

At Cochin on the weat const, the Black Jews 
are so despised by their white co-religionists that 
regular marriages never take place between them, 
Yet concubinage between white males and bluck 
Jewesses is far from uncommon, with the result 
that every gradation of colour from lightest to 
the darkest is to be found umong the Hebrew 
population. 

The Malrors of the Anamala Hills —a short, 
slight-bnilt, brown, forest people — are not, as we 





| night imagine, hunters, but live on roota, chance 


carcases, and fish, which they catch in their 
hands, as they have no neta. They always 


| Marry within the village, About a hundred yeara 


ago they used to burn their dead, but now this is 
only done with old people, and the young are 


| buried with the head to the aouth. 


When a Badaga of the Eastern Nigiri Hills 
ig on the point of death, a amall piece of money 
is placed in the dying man’s mouth. He ought 
to swallow it if possible ; but if too weak todo so, 
it is wrapped up ina piece of cloth and tied to 
his arm. When dead his body is laid on a pile of 
wood with his ornaments and implements, Next 
morning a dance, lasting till midday, is perform. 
ed by men in front of the pile; the sins of the 


| deceased are then transferred to acalf and the 


pyre is ignited. On the following day the ashes 
are thrown into a stream, and the larger bones 


ee | ts of the wilder hij} | 87 cVered with large stones. 


found there, and, generally speaking : 


1 [This ise characteristic also of all the Andamazess 
Tribes, — Ep.] 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE, 
BY B.C, TEMPLE. 
(Confinmued from p. 153.) 

THE connection between Manipfir and Barms is of old standing, and many groupe of 

Mauipiirt families are to be found established all over Upper Barma. It is on this accoant 

that I have made such enquiries as I could into the interesting, if complicated, pondermry, 

pecuniary and accompt notions of the inhabitants of the Magipiir State; an enquiry which ix 

also otherwise of interest, as the conditions therein deseribed are rapidly passing away and will 

probably have disappeared by the time the present youthfal mediatised roler of the State 

reaches his majority and is emancipated from the leading-strings of his British superintendents. 

And if, as I think, the Munip‘ir money system explains the divisions of Akbar's juldlas’* the 
enquiry becomes of general importance. 
wish, and consist of: — 

(1) Manipuri Grammar, Focabulary and Phrase-book, Primrose, official publication, 


1888. 
(2) Statistical Account of the Native State of Manipur, Brown, official publication, 
1873. 


(3) An educated Manipart. 
(4) Various Pignis and Kabes of Mandalay.“ 

The Mayipiri Langusge can, however, hardly be said to have been more than superfi- 
cially studied by any writer whose work I have seen, and so I have felt myself to be at liberty 
to represent the words thereof in the forms that they appeared to assame to me, irrespective of 
the statements of others, 





14 As described in the din Akbar! and explained ia the previous Section of this Chapter. 
18 ‘Tho Census Report, Burma, Vol. Lp. 150, calls the Pongis Magipdrl Brahmans, following the usual notion on 
the subject in Burma, and the Kabts captives deported by Shinbydyin im 1764.A. D.: the Poonds being immigrants 
of an earlier date, Howoverthis may be, it so happened that Ieawa good deal of both Ponnis (Skr., not aocient, 
penya, Pali, puis, pure) and Kabés while in Mandalay in 1997-89, aud toa certain extent won their confidence, 
visiting their temples, and being admitted to their ceremonies, which are so much to them and were then, at say 
rate, ao carefully hidden from the outer world, I shoold esy, from what [ then aaw and heard, that the Mapipdrt 
in Burma are divided into Prmnie, or higher caste Mapipiris, and Kabés, or lower caste oF “ no ‘dasha’ -Maniptichs 
I koow that the Pippa are not by any means all Brahmas, nor do they at all claim to be of that cute, The maje 
rity are among thomselves called Satrts (Chhatris, i. ¢., Kshatriyas), and there are other caste distinctions among 
them. In Manipiir itself the usual caste distinctions are recognised. The Kap? wearers, much Burmanined, of 
Eustern Mandalay, ales recognised differences in caste status amonget themselves, and, beyond their common origin 
of habitation, had but little connection with the proud and esclusive P.gpas. Mr, Eales remarks in the Consus 
Report that the reported difference in dialect betwoon Piooi ond Kab? is more fanciful than real, and ia due to the 
greator Burmanisation of the one class over the other, In this I think be ia right. I bave M3, accounts of the 
Mauipiri coremonies piven me by the people, written in the Bengali character, and they are practically the eame for 
both classes, But Mr. Eales seems to think that the Bormanisation has been greatest among the Ponnis, My aape- 
rience was just the other way. The Pil, I found, stuck to his race and language: was proud and exclosive aod 
kept his blood pure, The Kabé, on the other hand, was free in his marriage relations and anxious to be absorbed 
into the prevailing ,Baormese population: many, to my knowledge, professing Buddhism, as opposed to theirown 

The Hormese word Popol is generally translated Fribmag, and is perbaps usaally understood in that sense 
vaguely by the Barman population, In Stevenson's Burmess Dictionary we bave Ponpimd, Ping? and Piggrmd, 
translated quaintly “s Brabuiness.” But Ido not think that outside of Burma the counterparts of the word have 
no doubt applied in Burma of old to the scothsayers and performers of ceremonies, Who were real or supposititious 
Brihmags, — probably the latter. 

The very interesting term Kabé, Camay in many old books, requires an easay to iteelf for elucidation, 
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As to the peculiarities appearing in my pages: the palatals ch, j, sh, #, ts, 2, seem to be not 
clearly distinguished by Native speakers. NH. g. the same man will say Saurjit, Chaurjit 
and Chaurzit indiscriminately, So also will he say oi, siéi and éal, the # being distinctly 
palatal; senddéd aod shendibd; 69 and jip. Similarly the liqaids r, | and nm are 
not easily distinguishable : ¢. g., ldpd and ripd equal “rapee." L and «a are mixed up in 
pronunciation in the manner not at all uncommon in India and Further India. I have not 
noticed that any one has remarked the existence of sandAi in Manipdiri, but that it does exist in 
an irrezular form [ have little doubt. 2. g., sendé$d = afl + tabd: geumari = i + mari, Bo 
séma = sd +- amd, but on the other hand we have sani and sahiin = «f 4+ ani and sd + ahidm, 
And many of the puzzling and unexplained inflectional forma given in the long fist of sentences 
in Primrose’s Grammar seem to me to be only explicable on the assumption that sandAi exists 
in the langoage.'® 

With these preliminary remarks [ will plunge into the very troubled waters of Mapipart 
account-keoping. 

In Manipir itself there is only ons recognised indigenous coin or form of currency, 
known as 541'’ to Europeans andas makhii to the Natives, which is a very small rudedisk 
of bell-motal,s.¢.,a mixture of brass and tin," usually roughly stamped with the word éri. 
Tt will, in the explanations following, be called by ita established European name. 

I have already shown (ante, Vol. XXVI, p. 290) how the method of calculating the s4l 
is based on the assumption that 400 861 = 5,000 cowries = 1 rupea, about 5,000 cowries 
to the rapee being of old the ratio of acconnt exchange in these parts. The interesting point 
for the present purpose is to trace out how it came about that 400 «f! were made to equal a 
rupee aud to represent 5,000 cowries. 


The standard scale for reckoning cowries is as follows (Prinsep, Useful Tables, 


p- 2): — 
4 cowries (kanuris) are 1 yandi 
20 gandis » 1 Pon 
5 pag » 1 fig’ (anna) 


400 cowries to the anna 
It will have already been seen that Akbar adopted 400 dams as the final division of his 
upper standard money of sccount, the gold jalala, which corresponded in weight to his 
upper standard Troy weight, the téla. It will also have been seen, that the Nepalese 





8 Sandhi sooms to be heard and deea somtimes ic the larger oumerals, «. g., 
20 is kul, a eoore: then 
80 is kuethed = bal + dor = 2 poore and ten, 
@ in wiphu, i. «., 8 score : 
60 in hiimpAm, i, «4, 8 score: then 
70 is Admphudrd (spalt Admphulard), i. «., 3 score and ten; 
8 is maripAu, i, «., 4scora : than 
G0 is mariphutard, i. «, 4 score and ten. 

The philology of Manipirl is uo doubt interesting. EF. y., there ia a clear connection with many surrounding 
Nige words aod with Burmese. Tt has, for instance, the Burmese secent } , and ng, fish, is spelt in precisely the 
same way in both tongues. [also found archaieme in it, now lost in Burmese; « g., the Bur.nese, pinj!,s monk, 
the poonry (hard g) and ponjy, poajer, of the Anglo.Indian, is spelt b'wdkriz, and is iu Manipal pronounced 
Pingel. L knew one official, whu, sesing the word sp:it phungyi officially, always called it fungy: w as in fun, 
ghard. Just as the enginsers on the Myit-ng? Bridge, a large work, always called it Mingy : my aa in sing, 

So written, bot the promuncistion is much nearer eal (« palatal). 

™ The real moaning of the term off is bell-metal. Primrose, Grammar, p. 49, gives « phrase 

Ball-metal (ofl) in composed of brass and tin, 
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have adopted the scale of 400 dims to their npper standard money of account, the takké, 
which is the rupee and which weighs a (dla. 


Now it can be shown that there is no doubt about the origin of the Maniptiri scale 
of 400 s8l to the rupee of account being directly due to the system of reckoning 
400 cowries to the anna, and the s§lof Mayipfr being tho dim of Akbar’s time and 
of modern Népal. 


In the first place the sfl sre reckoned for account purposes by fours, that is, by 
the equivalents of gagdds,! in precisely the same way as are cowrics, The only difference is 
that one stl — 13) cowries, and therefore 

4 stl sre 50 cowries 
Ge» 5» 10, 


12 " " 150 Uy 
$0 Lal Lh 1,000 oD 
400 nr rw 5,000 rT 


Now four «él are kuown by the name of “ fifty,” and moltiples of four sé! up to 400 af! are 
known by name as multiples of 50; thus, the name for 8 el is simply “one hundred :” for 
12 sé! ‘one handred and fifty :" for 80 #/“ one thousand.’ A rupee, 4. ¢. 400 sél, is in 
reckoning known as “‘five thousand.” This system of naming is not used for the intermediate 
denominations; t. ¢., 2 2él are not called “twenty-five ;" nor are 3 sé! called “37}:" nor are 6 sél 
called “75." Such denominations have a system of terminology resting on altogether a 
different basis. It is therefore clear that the s41 are counted by fours, each four being in 

















paosesbv rags No. of stl. | Name, | Sense of name, 
1 yiingkhai™ and yingkhai-ama™ 50 
2 simi” .,. “ne 100 
3 sim& yaogkhai... ... ss 150 
4 Pa Gece oe Pe ee aes | Rae 
5 sani yangkhai ... © 0 cess + 250 
6 A ee eee 3.0 
7 sabiim yangkhai eo 350 
6 SAMAari .., — an _ | 400 
9 simari yingkhai a epee reas 450 
; © To reckon by pests ia to reckon by fours. Beames’ Ea. of Elliot’s Glossary, Vol. IL. p. 3155 Grierson, 
any Le the renvcttae ecaunection leon Uy Primes, Gromuter, p. 90, all these twrase ave presaded by the word 


Ht: e.g. fl ydagkhal, ofl chided: bot I did sot gathor that this ia really the custom, ezoept when it in neceesary 
to prevent obvious ambignity, - 

N Tit., ono yingkhai, = 4 Ba, ei, cha, ch is the prefix for 100: cf. Malay sa, 

* Called by Primrose chani in Roman characters, but chali in Bengali characters: p. 30. 
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10 40 RAMANA. #4 enn oon oo a 500 


11 og simangi yangkhai ... ws ae. 550 
12 48 | nitaruk .,. edb Eee shite 5. Ses 600 
13 | 52 | sitarok yangkhai = ue. 0 ese 650 
14 | 56 ar ee 700 
15 60 mitarét yingkhai aA os w. 750 
16 64 | sinipin™ a? Sra PLES =e 809 
17 68 sinipin yingkhai .../ «0. | « B50 
18 72 aplbhie ache hckye ee wee os 900. 
19 | 76 bhwipan yingkhal vn sc ec] 980 
20 BO lishing™ and lishing-am&i ..  —...| 1,000 — 
40 160 |) VNighing-ani, 9c. ees ieee lee = SOD iy. 
60 g40 7 OS Haategabty 002 a eh ee 
BO S20 lishing-mari—... Woe ee ee S| 
100 460 lishing: man gh)? 2 ES gee 


The following comparison can now be made to clinch the argument as to how the scale of 
sél took its particular form : — 





Rockoning by cowries, Reckoning by sél. 
__ Ee 
4 kauris are 1 ganda 





4 él are 1 yaingkhai 
20 ganda .,, 1 pap 2) yingkhai ,, 1 lishing 


o pan » 2 ana 5 liehing » | Mpa 








: =o a a SE 
As I have already pointed ont (ante, Vol. XXVI, p. 290), when the revenue of Silhet was 
paid in cowries, about 6,000 cowries were reckoned to the rupee. The actual reckoning in 
accounts was 5,120 cowries to the rupee. This came abort by the use of another popular 
scale, In the Lildvaté, as has been explained in the previous Section, 
90 cowries are 1 kakiul 
4 kikint ,, 1 pana 
16 pan = »,_SOs 1s drammae 
1,280 
*& Chdwipdl in the Bengali characters: Primrose, p. 90. : 
34 Spelt lising and eo transcribed by Primrore, p. 20. ™ These terms mean really 1, 3, 3, 40nd 6 Ushing. 
7 Written ripd, This in the recoguised term for a rupee is Masipir: vide Primrose, Grammar, porim. 
It must not be understood that a Mapipfirl would so express his scale if questioned, 
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This scale is preserved in modern times thus s— 
: 4 cowries are 1 ganda 
20 ganda ‘" 1 pag 
16 pag + . kabiwaa 


1,280 


Now both the kahwan and the dramma of the Lilavalé are quarter télas, i. 2. they are the 
equivalents in cowries to the quarter rupee, and therefore by this scale the rupee would be 
equal to 1,250 % 4 = 5,120 cowries. 

Goth Eliot and Beames™ have long ago explained that the gardd of acconnt and the ganda 
of practice have never coincided ; nor, 8 a matter of fect have any other account and bullion 
denominations nominally the equivalents of each other. It is so with the ofl. Sél, in practice 
as coma, bave had ao fixed exchange with rupees, but the exchange has varied with the 
quantities of silver coin in the market from time to time. Thus in 1573 Dr. Brown, Manipur, 
p- 89, tells us that off ran 428 to the rupee,™ the nseal variation lying between 420 and 450 to 
the rapee. The nomenclature of the intermediate Cenominations cf the quartettes of 
641 also shows that at one time, — it is not so now, as will be explained later on, — there mnst 
hare been the same divergence between practice and account as regar/s afl as there is as 
regards gandds of cowries, That is, the afl of account was one half the coined sl, a fact which 
affects the mode of ennmeration throughout, thas: — In account ™ one 41" is called makidio 
amé i.e, “a half: “two i" are called sflomd, Le, “sl one”: “three af!” are called 
silamtt makhdi, i. ¢., ‘el one and a half,” and so on through all the minor denominations of 
each quartette. The full scale of enumeration is a comlanntion of the names of the quartettes 
of fifties and of the just explained habit of counting the 861 of account as half the coined 
24], thus: — 

Method of Enumerating &¢L 











English. | Mapipitt, | Benes of the Mapipfirl. 
I él... | makhiiami™ .,. one = | 1 half 
“phn slama™ and phaigskami™ —...| 1 s¢l and 1 phaigak 
oy de. etlamamakhii .. .«. ..| Island a hol£ 
ag be yingklai... = sss oes 2 fifty 
Ei Unc yingkhaimakhii oe. | fifty and a halé 
Bp ve oes] Rtn Om .., | Bett 
gee : stlahfim makh@i...  — .. x $ s@] and a half 
© ‘That ix, the British rupee. Brown says that Burmese (peacock) rupees were also corrent, bat Iwas aastiped 
that it was considered aswindle to pass Burmeso rupees in Mapipir. 


Hl Makhai gel, according to Primrose, p. 3) n., but thisexpression would be, I gather, incorrect. 

= Also simply sakhil. If it be necessary to prefix of ta makhdi for the sake of clearness, the term becomes 
acnmao kid. | : 

The words slam’, s‘lohém, and semmengl (ol + marpi) are treated as one word, +, ¢., 55 separate terme in 
™ Aleo simply phaigak, Kak is a term for the quarter gow? d of India, = one in the scale of quartottes, whence 
possibly phaigak. Beames’ Ed of Elliot, Glowary, Val. IL p. 316. 
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pe Mazipirt Scouse of the Mapipirk 





Sigh cc ch ek Se te Se 
De .| simamnakhips .,. tae is 100 and a half 
1 wp see = oss] SERTANGA... ieee ces ee 





Bh ten «|, Senmanga makhii tes o 6c ond o half 
12 og ee ee] Bb Yhugicha} joo) 150 

| ee .| simé-yingkhai makhai ... 150 and a half 
eis, pci | BAnisendaba ,.. se 200 lege a sél 
ae eas | sani makhii-tibé.,, ... 200 less a half 
ee L re 200 

| rs ees | eee eee | 200 and o half | 
j) -| sui phoigoak ... soo oo| 200 and  phaigak 
9 4, .» ++ sanbphnigak makhii ... ~ ..,/ 200 and a phaigak anda half 
1 Sree sani yingkhai se sae 259 

rt lye os  sani-yingkhai maki ... 250 and a hall 

i ee .. | sihim sendiba ,,, 300 less a stl 

SB kes .| sahiim makhii-aba  ... 200 less o half 

ot 4 ae ee a 300 

: es | sahim makhii ... 200 and a half 





300 and a phnigalk 


26 4, «+ set Sabiim phaigak 





And so on up to 32, 40, 48, 56, 64,72, and 80 sél, each octave, or double qnartette, following 
the system of nomenclatore seen in the octave 16-24, 
According to tlis method of reckoning, the coined parte of the British rupeo in silver 
would show in accounts as follows: — | 
The Rupes in Manipirl Accounts, 





a 


English. Valne io afl. Manipirt. —— 








Rupee on sk | 100 sil | lishing mangi ... «| 5,000 
B.anna piece sie «| 200 sé] .| lishing ani simanga 41 2500 


4-anna Piece oe owe 100 8 «| lishing ami sani yiingkbai | 1,250 
2-anna piece , on hee 50 sel oes efttaruk’ phaigak™,,, = oO anil @ phat- 





% Aleo elteruk lam, 


™ ‘The phaigak being 25 cowries, the expression = 625. Tts form arises out of , 7 | 
Gf afl =z 12 quartettes, i, «,, 48+ 2 (phaigal) pil, tof the seale just given, by which 
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And in fact these coins do so show in accounts, 
Tt will be readily understood that such a system of reckoning and such a complicated 
vomenclature could survive into everyday use in practical life among an essentially uncducated 
people, only if the real meaning of the terms used be not present in the minds of those 
who use them, This is the actual fact, and the above enquiry is therefore only useful for 
the purpose of grasping the meaning and origin of the phenomena of the system. 
fo the Mavipiri, when reckoning money and setting down accounts the terms for hia . 
coinage present thomselves to his mind merely as abstract words for enumerating it in 
the quaternary scalc: thus : — 
1 sél is simply a makhai 
2 sl are simply a phaigak or sélama 
4 sé] are simply a yangkhai 
This can be shown to be the case by the use of the terms 
makhai-ami for 1 s4l, Wit, 1 makhiai 
phaigak-amai for 2 s#l,"Wt., 1 phaigak 
yingkhai-ami for 4 sél, lit., 1 yangkhai 
In this way the Manipiri reckons thas : — 
2 makhii ore 1 phaigak®’ or half-quartette 
2 phaigak are 1 yingkhai or qaartette 
In the same mental ottitade the Mayipdri continues his reckoning up to 20 quartettes, 
which make a lighing, thas : — 
2 yingkhai are simA 
4 a 


an » BAT 
G6 » » soabiim 
) ” nf simari 


And soon by the terms for “ hundreds." In precisely the same way five lishing make a 
liqul, or rupee. 

This abstract way of looking at the words used is also visible in the terms for the inter- 
mediate denominations for the odd parts of the quartettes, thas : — 

3 sl are phaigak makhii, #2. 9 phaipak? and a makhai, or a half quartette and 
a sel. 
5 sll are yangkhai maki, 4. ¢., 4 yaogkhai and a makhii, or a quartette aud a sé, 

The above terminology applies to the eé/ a8 a money of account. 

For reckoning tho sél as a coin the terminology is mach simpler-and more straight- 
forward. Thus, the term for the coined ef! being makhdi, sél in the form of coin are simply 
counted as any other article would be, and in this way the terms for the British-[ndian silver 
coins are simplified down to the following : — 

British-Indian silver coins in terms of coined Sél. 
| , , f 





rit hana understood tt st slam and phaigak are purely synonyma: merely convertible ‘erma. 
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Tt will be observed that the meaning of all the terms used is thus duplicated, bué in 
practical speech confusion would hardly ever arize. In case it should the full terms used are 
wmakhdi simari, makhdi sant, mokhdi sma, makhdi ydagkhat, respectively, meaning 400, 200, 
100, and 50 sé/ (coined), 

We now arrive at a point that is so puzzling to those who converse with Manipiiris on 
money matters. The British-Indian silver pieces have long been current throughout the 
State and have names of their own irrespective of those given them in reference to their 
place in accounts and to the number of coined 241 each contains; thus: — 


Names for the Hritish-Indian silver pieces. 


es Se 


2 SS ee Se ~~ = 












English, 





ae oe ase ' 1 Fupes 
oom ras ane half 


Rupee a =~ oe 


Sanna piece ine one 
4-anna piece Pt * ia 


2-anne piece — =. ae anna”? 





Té is for the above reasons that there are in common use three names for each denomina- 
tion of British-Indian silver money, thus: — 


Concurrent Manipuri Torms for British-Indian Silver Coins, 








Manipdri Equiralerts, 


English, 





for the coina, | in cash, it aceounta. 


samari and maka 
si mari, 


Rupes ..| ipa, iipima lishing mangil 








B-annas = ..| makhdiand lipé-makhii, lishing-ani simanga 


d4-annas ..| siki and lipi-siki “| simi and makhii-simi..) lishing-ami sani-yingkhai 


Z-annas 44 | fmm ic age yinkhai and makhii-| sitaruk phoigak 


yinkhai. 

Copper money, British-Indian or other, has never, until quite lately been in ose in 
Nanipiir, and Brown, Menipur, p. 89, relates that an attempt to introduce pice in 1866 abso- 
lntely failed, as the Sizir women‘! refused to have anything to say to it, The conseqnence 
has been that it does not clearly appear in the Magipfirl language until British-Indian copper 
coins (except the pie) were generally introduced after the medistisation of the State in 





8 In full Mdp4-makhdi, half rupee. 

@ En full b¢pi-nii, quarter raopee. In conformity to tho liking of all Orientals for fractional expressions, sili. 
mangd or five aki, is maed for“ & ropes and a quarter," 

This ia due to there being no copper coin in the country, The peopls had no idea of the Dritish-Indian avha 
and adopted the term to orpresa the lowest demomination of silver coin, Since the troubles of 1891 the British-Indian 
copper money has been known generally and the term dend hes come tomean one anna, as well as two apnas, by 
still farther complication explained below, 

“ Women are the bucksters of the country to even a greater oxtent than in Burma, 
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consequence of the troubles of 1991, Now, however, though the people were, when I enquired, 
still confused about the matter, the terms are : — | 


pice, quarter-anna piece... 00 aes ews paisha, paishima 
half-anna piece ae tae sate yeas paishi-ani 

one anna, four-pice ... ae oe a paishi-mari 

PIG. ase hl eee ma een ee 





It is known that the nine: i. fy four pice, equals rails 25 sft (coi ined), and that therefore the 
half-anna, pice and pie are, as the people express it, aa little more” respectively than the 
12, 6, and 2 sé. Tt is for this reagon that in their accompt nomenclature only a term for 
“anna” appears, that being sahiim-makiai 

Since 1891 annas have been enumerated seriatim, as is customary in British-India. 
thus: — | 

twoannas ... &nni-ani 
three annas,.. anni-oh -ahiim 
| four annas .,. dnni-mari 
And so on. But it will be observed that some confusion is thus caused by the use of the same 
term for the British-Indian anna and for the British-Indian two-anna piece, as above 
explained. This will no doubt soon disappear, the latter sense of the word @and becoming of 
necessity forgotten before long. 

That the enumeration of the annas on the British-Indian plan was adopted by the 
Manipiris when dealing with Europeans befere 1891 is proved by a sentence in Primrose’s 
Grammar, p. 85, 1887, which rons thus : — 

Aingon-da ripii-ama-dagi jfinni ani timi-piré 
Us (me)-to rupee-one-from .annas two back-gave 
Gave me back «a rupee less two annas, t. ¢., fourteen annas. 

The Maniptris cannot make bell-moetal and resort to old pots aud pans, broken 
pieces of images and atensils, procured from British-India, Assam (the Dékhan of the 
Masipiris), and Burma; to old pieces dug up in their own country, and cven to old afl of 
former coinages, They consider the best metal to be that from old Assamese implements and 
uteusils. The minting of #81 is well described by Brown, Manipur, p. 8 :—™ The metal ix 
first cast in little pellets; these are softened by fire and placed on an anvil; one blow of the 
hammer flattens the pellet into an irregularly round figure; a punch with the word éri cut on 
it (in Bengali characters) is then driven on it by another blow, which completes the operation.” 

The minting of sé! goes back to at least the middle of the last Century, perhaps to the days 
of Raji Pamhaibi 1714-54 A. D., when they were much larger than the present ones, — 
described ag four or five times as large, the old sil being square in form.“ Those of Raja 





_——_ = SE a eee — 
i Jamel lar Indian word for the British-Indian pdf (pie). 
wae seepage Ht pe no case appear in the account scale, aa the term available would be that for 12! «Tl, 
which is already appropriated by the term for 13 #t : vids scale, ante, p. 17%, i | 
jaa ‘Pica cola tania: ol BAMNO: “4 Ts imitation of the neighbouring Assamese and Arakancec coinages, 
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Karta (the bai Singh of the Chronicles, 17 764-98 oA. D. ) were twice the size of the present coin, 
They did not always have the word érion them, JF. 9., those of Hajé Karti were marked 
with #r? and also with mo, i. ¢. the Bengali form of the letter 4, for “ Manipir :” os also were 
those of his sons Sanrjit, Miarjit and Gambhir Singh, of whom so moch is to be found in 
Wilson's Documents of the Burmese War, 1827. Raja Noro (Nar Singh, 1804-50) marked his 
sé! with ro, i. ¢., the Bengali form of the letter t“° Since then the mark has been ari, 


It is as well to note that Mapipiri s41 have more than once been largely forged by 
Kachiri and Bengali traders. 


Although it is clear from the Manipiri system of account keeping that cowries (iithél) 
must once, and that not long ago, have been the currency of the country, thefe seems to be no 
tradition even of the fact nowadays,“? and Icould bear of no tradition as to when sé! were 
introduced, Not even the Niga Tribes in the State use cowries — indeed the Nigas, like the 
EKachins and some Shans about Burma, only recognise silver as currency, the dund, or two- 
anna piece, being the lowest denomination. I note, however, that Brown, p. 40, states that 
“the price of a wife (among the Tongkhul or Luhupi* Nagas) to those well off is one méthnd 
(a buffaloe); others pny in cowries or Mayipiri sé! about the value of ten rupees.” 


Brown relates, p. 89, a tradition that Saurjit “about 1815 coined silver of a aquare 
form of the same value and weight as the British rupee.” It may be so, but I have never 
found confirmation for the statement. It is not» likely one, because the brothers Saurjit, Marjit 
and Gambhir Singh spent between 30 and 40 years in establishing and disestablishing each other 
on the throne, and none of them seem, about 1815, to have had anything approaching so firma 
woat on itas to have time to trouble about the coinage. 

Tho Manipiris have no indigenous avoirdupois scale, using nowadays the British- 
Indian scale when necessary, The reason is that, until of late, the custom was to buy 
unwrought iron, brass and metals by measnrement and not by weight, and wrought metal 
articles by the bargain. Like all the Further Eastern nationalities they have scales of capa- 
city, buying and selling grain by basket measorement.“ 

For their Troy weightea the Manipiris have borrowed the modern Indian scale of 
96 raffs to the tle, explained in the last Section of this Chapter ; thus: — 

Manipiri Troy Soale, 


2 taip™ (barleyeorn) are 1 sangning (abrus seed) 
12 sdngning » . senmakhéimi™ 
2 senmakhiimi » 1. sélamd 
2 sélami » 1 es#lani or mohar-makhai (} tila) 
2 sélani » . senmari®! or mohar (téla)™ 


88 seeds to the téla. 
atte (To be continued.) 





4 For the history given in the text ¢f. Brown, p. 58 ff. 
Traditions dia out very fast im euch places, Even the educated in Magipdr regard the Burmese War of 
1825-6 as having occurred in the dim past, — much more than a hundred years ago! The days of Pamhaibs (1714-54) 

are spoken of aa a very long time ago, 

4) Juhup, Mapipirl, a cap: Primross, p. 18; Brown, p. 97. «® For these seales sce Primrose, p, 24 

® Tip ia also jip = Bengali job (Jab), Hind! jou, Skr. yara, Of. Skr, ywoardj4, Mavipdri jubrdj and jobrdj. the 
heir apparent, a title of which so mach was heard during the troables in 1891. Tho Pajl form of this last word, upa- 
rijd, gave rise to an amosing “ Hobson-Jobeon," in the “ Upper Roger” of Pegu, once an important personage to 
nip amuahenn gas anit then dukied Ma Nelo, buh ok poets as Ainlala hate haan: 

Hl Spelt el-makAdimd and #L mari, 

02 [t must be understood that a Magipdirl would not thus describe his table, because sexmakMJimd means one half 
41° eflam4d meone one aff: oflant means bwo p'l : seemari means four el, 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR, 
BY THE LATE KARL FEIEDRICH BURKHARD., 
iy G. A. Grierson, Ph.D, C.LE., I.C.8, 
(Continued from Fol, XXFL p, 192) 

179. Here follow the Irregular verbs, secording to Mp, It should be noted that several 
of them are quite regular, Bome of them do not agree with Elmslie's Vocabulary, or with Np., 
in their vocalization. [In the original, the various forms are given in the Persian character, 
without transliteration, As this does not show the pronuncimtion, I have endeavoured to 
remedy the defect by transliterating. Many of the forms given by Mp. are incorrect. In cases 
in which the forms are clearly wrong, I have corrected them, It is no use repeating erroneous 








forms, Iam responsible for all footnotes to this list. — G. A. G.] 
‘Trregular verbs (according to Mp.). 
oth diecs fiers | ddarmut ‘| Sderun 
9457 dsmdoun dzmavi : dzoriomud dzmécun 
Tot! ate atsi | tad tse] 
onl pone an oom omun (08) 
wll ales als alyJmat alyfe 
wil anun ana omm nt eontin (om) 
wit busun uxt busmat | éucwn 
wis bicun | bees ditzmut | biicwm 
wt bchun | behi byt hmut -—«byiith 
seed pratshum praishi proteAmut protshun (protsh) 
ie 
ots pradus pradi pradydmut pradyiv 
wine prazalun prazali prasalyimut | prazalydv 
af ff . 
4; parzant parzonmnmet parsonan 
sie parzantn pane) 
Corer? prasun prasi | Pydinnt py) 
ae ; | | 
wa parun pari | pornut | porus 
at - 
=) pus pushhart | pusharmut | prsharun 
ii pushgrun peste 
wh peun peyn? —pyaumat pyawe 
eo tachhun tachhi tochAmut tochhun (fochA) 
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— 
wyly) irdown 
iu 
pars Malin 
a 
oy) tillun 
wate thceten 


a 
cee cheun 
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ort chirun 
okie chhakun chholewn 
whee chhalin chholun 
wt tsa pun isdpun 
wy tedrun pepe 
oe tsafun tsofun 
ers teoméun teombcin 
an tealun tol 
we tsahun foodie, | tsohun** 
ots tsftun to crush | teyiitinted teyittun 
oss darun | dodwtud dod 
wo diun | dyutinst dy ued um 
} duvun duvurué ducun 
odes rachhun rothhmut rochiun 
ws renin ronment | ronin 
wa rérun | riidmn¢ rid 
ney) 3 sdnun | rdvmert rintun 
on feun= celine ray 
ws eu rten anpnrit #ueNN 
wad shogun shongmug showy 
ou Jérun fyiirmut Jytir 


. (phérun) 


#1 eg. chama, 
2 Elmslie, tah", 








™ Elmelie, Wade, chawmut, 3 Wade, chav. 


M lag. dima, 


[JuLy, 1898 


* Pres. Part, eevdn, The forms of this verb are taken from the Katmtra : Peete 4 
2 sg, civ, Fat. 9 og, iwi; #> Elmalio. i retra-tebddertia, The orizinal lias mperat + 
a8] Pg. tema. 





phufmut 
plollmut 


| phidamut 


kod niwe 
korm ut 
Loshmut 
i:honmane 
gomwe 

1 gota 


gatshi 


















gals 
| gansari ponsarmut 
gindt gyandmet 
| gandi gomdinud 
gakt gohanut 


ldyi | Wye ue 
Labi | fodarite. 


| last listmuf* 
| likhi lyukhoowt 
lami lommul 
lei | lyurmul® 
limi linmut 
layé Toymut 
| wm Grmed 


| mart 




















gantgren 
quand wn 
sondun 
gohun 
Lspuera 
lobun 


| Cita 


lyukiun 
lomun 
Tyrone 
Liaw 


loy 


) morun 
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+b 
e's velhun 


a 
ge» velsin 
Fd 


Pr 

wp) wowun 
a. 

ers) winwn 
Ps 
- 

wy hawun 
* 

wee” hechhun 
er hekwn 


er hewn 
ee 
wt yitshun 
* 


[en yun 
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to come 








: to rub ) math 
bo.cpen.. | mulear 
to die niger 
to mix noilandy 
to ask rag 
to tremble | maf 
to bow na 
to go out | nér 
to take ath 
tompread | wathar 
to stand up | soth 
to be fat | weth 
to be con-| vets 
to weep wad 
to fly wud 
to descend | twas 
tospeak | wan 
to plant, | woo 

ieee, | 
to weave | win 
to let fall | Adr 
to show kde 
to teach hechh 
tobeable | hek 
tobe dry | hokh 
toswell | hun 
totnke | heh 
| towish | yitsh 














Pres, (Fat,) 


Presa, 


maths 


niulears 


yitshi 








hynehhm ut 


= 
| hokhowt 
| Any 
| hyotmut 
| yutshmut 


dmut 


Perf, Part Pass, | Aorist ard ag. 
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f 





} miland own 


ndlydy 
nanny te 


| drip 


hokh 
hunyoe 


| hyotun 
| yutshon 


dv] 


= Elmslie, miutgure, ™ | ag. ning, ™ Wade, nivend. © Elmslie, uth”, 7 Lag. f. hema, 1 ag. yim. 
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APPENDIX I. 
180. Examples of Aorists and Pluperfects” :— 

(1) eat alsun, to enter; aor. 3 pl. f, 4 tadye, 

(2) wit qupn, to bring; aor. 3 sg. m. wi te me on, by me; oft, tse onnd, by 
thee ; 3 ag. Ti. #317 253 dohi onna, by you; ie steer tite them ; 2uT 
onuk, by them; 3 sg. f. wl ee tami af, by him; cyt tort aed ai, by us ; 

wy a ) ee 
3 pl. im. wl ad fimar crt, by them ; sl antk, by them. 
eld | . | 2 : 
(3) walyo! edardcun, to wot (causal from yo! qdar, wet); aor. Sag. m. waryot 
— @tarécan, by him. 
id ed 
(4) watf bogardvun (cansal of wyS4 bigerun, to divide); aor. 3 pl. m. Siytf 
bigarocik, by them. 
af 
(5) wt backun, to be saved; 3 pl. m., ur bach yey. 
ee 
(8) wy!ye? bachardeun (causal of No. 5), to save, to help; aor. 3 pl.m. wy T=? 
bacherdvin, by him. : 
a - : * Ff 
(7) me bakhelun, to give; aor, 3 sg. m., p=" 4¢ me bakhslny, by me to 
f Se. os 
thee ; nna lakiskwnas, by him to him ; che! ye timan bakhshv, by 
+ f . 
him to them (in which “3 lami precedes, but is separated by a #4 /¢, and); 
F f 4 
3 ag. £. ast a fam? bakAsh, by him. 


are ff 
(8) w!* badalan, to alier oneself; plup. 3 sg. f. Atel oe badalyéya, 


| | i | 
(9) on Sadun, to become great, to increase; plap. 34g. m. 99242 bedyde : 3 pl. m. 
Lb” 
gee? badyéy. 


(10) oly Balun; to become well : plup. k; | eg, mm. gl Kilpee' q sg. f. aun 
balyéya; 3 pl, m. wt balyéy. 


# hd 1 a 5 a . r = 
(11) wa tyy Salardoun (causal of the preceding), to make well, to heal; sor. 
ci fos # 
3 pl. m, 316 pi fam? balardv?, by him ; wo Thi balarovin, by him. 


| aoe 
(12) 3) Banun, to be, happen ; aor, 3 pl. m. ys¥ banyly. 
(18) we? beliun, to sit jar. Sag. m. #5h byth: B pl m. +H Bithi, 

: ainsi 


ts All collected by the author in the course of reading. 


rr 


(14) we bihandvun (causal of the preceding), to put down; aor, 3 sg. m. 
C8 soe bihandvuk, by them. 

(15) wist bécwn, to hear: sor. 3 ag. m. piss bien, by him ; (ment.) 33108 
fam’ biz, by him; 52828 timav biz, by them; S592 biizuk, by them ; 
$3391 Ae) tohi biswa, by you: 3 sg, fem. ix fomi biz, by him ; 3 pl. fem. 
S33! 1 tqmt béea, by him ; sy ~ timaw bées, by them 

(16) wey pretshun, to ask (the person asked is pat in the dative. It is hence con- 
strued impersonally); aor. 3 sg. nent. ay protsh. wei (3 fan’ timan, 
(it wasasked) by him to them, he asked them ; it pe) fimav tas, by them 
to him, they asked him; Seay oF tami protshuk, by him to them, he asked 

anys pe aeae rl tamt protshnas, by bim to him, he asked him; Gnas 6 


fam! protshue, by him to him, he asked him ; else y+ proteknak, by him to 
them, he asked them, 


(17) wens prolshandeun (causal of the peceeding)s: to make to ask (the person 


asked in the dative); aor. 3 ag. nese wastes protshanéenas, by him to 
him, he made him aak. 


(18) psd parun, to read; aor. 3 ag. nent, Ia #45 tohi porwa (it was read by yoo), 
you have read; negatively aud interrogatively, Us ne 443 tohi poriwca-nd, 
af oF * # 

(19) w ja2 prasolun, to shine ; plop. 3 ag. m. ys 572 prasalyte, 


(20) wi5in porcine {oansel of win partanun, to recognize), to test; sor. 
3 sg. mas, sDizt rs fimar parzande. 


(21) of pakun, to go, to wander (with 41’ pate, to follow with #4) y9 béath, to pass 
by; with we ost érikun pahan, to wander farther); aor. 3 sg. m, 
Sy pol, SF pok; 8 sg. fom. ef Pech; 1 pl. m, St paki 5 2 Ip m. BS 
pakiveg ; 3 pl. m, 62 pelt; 3 pl, fem. 24p? packs 

(22) wy pewn, to fall; aor. 3 sg. m9 pyd yp 2 piv (pronounce peo) [the correct 
form is sa¥ pyacr],; 3g. £ “x peyg; Spl. m. os} pyéy. 
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(23) whey phufun, to burst, to be rent; aor. 3 sg. ike phut. 


4) 


(25) 


(26) 


(A) 


(28) 


(20) 


(30) 
(31) 


wy! pey phulgrdewn (causal of wpe phufarun, to break, tr.); 3 pl. f 


oss") phutardoen, by him. 
opie plérun (wey phere), loturn oneself; to tarn back; to wander; with - 


oF lun (governing dative), to turn towards SOMCONE ; with buth, to turn 


away from someone (dat.); with “ "put, to retarn ; (pee “shubrat, to be 
spread abroad (dat.) ) ; aor. 3 ag. f. oie} phir, 142 phir, 


ein] Lert 0 0 8OEON,, 10/88 5 arith s5e! epte Crt yapér), to go across, to 
pass over; (SAS 5 Unei Lyat, in a ship). 


pints triéewn, to leave, disoard ; send forth; let go; heakeoree! with ey bon, 
to let down; with i neber, to thrust out ; with 05) rid, to cause to rain, 


to send rain; with @y wat, to make room; sor. 1 sg. mis AF ape) pins) ax 
- F é 

tee tréethar bo, by thee ; 8 sg. m. gr) fam! irov, by him ; 2333 &e| asi trée, 

hy 1a; 193} eden by im; S59 iréuuk, by them ; bay trévwa, by 
you: 3 ag. Lasts trocan, by her ; 3 pl, m. ©) 513 trovik, by them, 

ob fade, to litt up, bear with &¢3 thed, to raise (the eyes) 5 aor. 3 sg. m. 

Ji a0 me ful, by me: 3 ag. £. ee fam* tuj, by bim ; ele? tuje by them: 


3 pl. masc. 4315 tullwa, by you; oi tulik, by them: 3 pl. f. os e tami tuje, 


si; ett by you; tig? tujek, by them, 
ose thavun, to set, to put, to place; to possess,to have; with oU nad 
» # 

(voice), to call, name (dative of person) ; with Sz Ui tal dwbrit (dubren, 
to hide), to conceal wie something ; nor. 3 ag. m. wr tharwn,*! wae! 
eens by him ; “ie ihoruk, by saint 3 ag. f, pel thavam, by mes 
axe thaven, by her or him a tam’ thae, by him: 3 pl, m. r4i 3 
fam! thay’, by him ; 3 pl. £ ox thavet, by thee. 

ws thérun, to be terrified [burried]; plup. IL, 3 ag. m. reo thdryde. 


wort thaharen, to be standing Sp iP pags nn pinup. II., 3 ag. m. 
grit! thaharyde 2-3 ag. £ bag ste! thaharyéya. 





= — 


24 . f 
# [From Gio we should expect aorist mase, to be ways thow, and never J# thaw, The singular 


macculine form with a instead of ois certainly wrong.] 
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(32 w3'¢ chicun a of ute cheun, to drink), ye give to peas 1 ey. mm. 
Ai njap tal tohi chéwxs bo, by you: 2 ag. m. as ng Aa ast chévuk tea, 


by us: 8 sg. m, wise edoun, by him, 
| * s ul | 
(33) wlee chhalun, to wash; aor. 3 pl. m. wits chhalin, by him, 
(34) ofe chhakwn, to scatter; sor, 1 sg. (impersonal) pies clliokum, by me; 
ee chhokut, by thee 
(35) wy) tedrun, to colloct ; aor. 8 pl. £. 2 tsirek, by them. 
(26) wAle tathun,to taste ; nor. 8.ag.m. a 65 emt towh,§? by him [should be te6h}. 
; * 
(37) urs feafun, to cut; te plack, gather ; aor. 3 sg. m. oe tzofun, by him, 
(38) wie tealun, to flee (dative of person from) ; aor, 8 og. m. Us trol: 8 pl. m. 
de lealt ; with suffix z, os tealig, 
(39) wie (shunwn, to throw ; with «J 4 udli, on the neck, to dress, to put round some- 
body's (dative) neck; with 1,3 trdvit (5153 trdewn, to abandon), to throw 
f f 
away, to pour out, to let go: with oof kadit (okt tadun, to drag), to 
drive out, to expel, to tear out, to persecute; with 3 néd, voice, to call, 
f iF 
to name; with aa teafit (ue teafun, to cat), to ont off; with els méri 
(w maérun, to kill), to kill ; with ysl Khet (otal khyun, to eat), to 
bp; aor. 3 sg. mase, paiva 83 toki tshhunwem, by you to me; crhies pl 
timav tshunhas, by them to him; 3 ag. f, wet 33 fimav ishhun, by them : 


8 pil. m. ott ze fimav tshiwnt, by them; lis tehinnik, by them ; vies 
tehinnin, by him, 
(40) Pd rr doburdcun (causal of wy doburun, to bury), to get buried ; : aor. 
~~ f, BsTp9 dobursvak, by them, 
(41) o 3 — to say, 4 aye (dative of person ey 2 aor. 3 sg. Guspereounl) 
Poe tam! dope (ye arg by him ; wie dopun, by him; ore) timae 


i by them to him, urigs ret by him to him ; eh dopuk, to them ; 

ur4z3 dophas, by them to him ; 423 dopkak, by them to them. 255 

tom dopuk, by him to them. i 
#2 [So Elmslie, We should expect ts"K.] 
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(42) wis diun, to give; to permit, allow (with infinitive) ; with 26 néd, voice, to 
elt (dat. of person); with Sigel bbfnts, 0 vex (dat. of person); with 


pe Ehalar, news, to notify ; with aos badala, to requite ; rit coos wae 
burglary, to break into a house (place broken into in the dative); with ~= 


hisdb, to give an account; with pals ta'lim, to instract 5 with p54 hishir, 
to compare (with So sft) ; sor. § sg. masc, os dyulus, by him ; 
eis tami dyut, by him; pie ee me dyutum, by me; syirs dyutwa, by 
you; esto a tohi dyulwam, by you to me; ells dyutuk, by them; 
ae He pi tam* dyutuy tee, by him to thee ; artis ob tami diutus, by him 
to re So ? fam! dituk,“ by him to them; as dyuil“jhas, by them 
to him; 3 pl. m. eo dittk, by them; 5 0g. f. g 20° lam* dits, by him ; 
ute ditsan, by him ; 3 pl. £. ano x3 timav dita, by them ; we ditean, by 
him; Sigs diteah, by them; $ sg. plup. UI. (impersonal) sao dite 
(vis) timan), ithad been given to them : causal W340 dydeun, 


ically, to grasp, uriderstand ; with 





(43) ahs vetue, to-presp;aciee, ley hold of aphori 
ui tal, to choke under (something) (Mate. aii, 22) 5 with U5 mél, a root, 
to take root (Matt, zat 6); aor. 3 = iy lees rolwa, by you; oe 
rojwas, I by you ; oF rtm by him ; Lb rt, Aine by them; at, 

- rofuk, by them; 3 pl, m. a 5 \ refik, by them; 3 pl. f. + J rache, by them. 


a ff 
(44) wists ee ie ors Size ; —_ 3 sg. m. 
auaif -* 
e922 rafandeum, by mej; a) refande, by him; asi rafanccuk, 
by them. 


(45) wi) noite to remain, to stop oneself, to be lad anywhere, to dwell ; 
with wis wodané, to stand still ; with pie muntasir, to wait for some 
one; with Bese ee SES gem pblé khdtir jam’ 

to be of gone courage ; with glayAb khabardér, to be on one's guard: 
eal ae (a9) réd) : S ag. f jy) ris: 3 pl. m. agridi . 

(46) wilj 2Gnun, to perceive, to know, to understand; to observe, suppose; with 

pie hagir, to consider mean, to despise ; with att pines to consider one- 





oS [Dyatuh in paradigm, which is correct.) 
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self to be such and such; with iat na-keith, to consider as nothing, to 
despise ; aor, 3 eg. (impersonal) wo imew is te them ; 2,5 zduuk, 
leat 595 sinut, Ue. 


(47) wy lees} stphardewn (from 4°25 syéfh; long), to extend ; nor 8 ag. ma. g39863 
e’tharée. 

(48) 3 reun, to be born, arise; aor, 3 ag. m. »ly edu, 

(49) 3 cfaun, to win; aor. 3 pl. fem. ais) xine, by him. . 


ny 


# 

(50) cA sapanun, to be, happen ; with Jak qabil, to be secepted ; wit o> 
kidrit, to be ruined ; se 23° dur, to go to a distance ; with Gon jam’, to 
assemble together; with ity, rawdua, to set out; with J&ls diffhil, to 


af 


enter; aor. 5 sg. m. w= eapon: 3 eg, f. a werpreniet (oe Sapna) ¢ 
3 pl, m. a sapant, 

(51) une samun, to meet, assemble; aor. 3 sg. m. + suff, i, re samnk (to 
them) * plup. IT, 3 pl. m. we samyéy ; 3 pl. f. bites samyfya, 

(52) wI4is sambdlun, to repair, add on; aor. 3 pl.f, Hla is sambéjek, by them. 

(53) wie ajrun, to send, send away, dismiss; sor. 3 ag. m. i sig: 3 sy. £, ~ 
eis; 3 pl. m, wir sésin, by him; jy 50 3 tent, timae sisi, by him, by 
them; © 59 sisi, by them; 3 pl. f. 59 séeak, by them. 

(54) ois fhongun, to sleep; aor. 3 pl. m, fn shong*; 3 pl. £. igi shonje. 


+ 


(55) wos*) formidun, to order; to Bay (applied seapenttnily, of a great rom 
epeaking) ; aor, 3 sg, (impereenal) wp pi tam! formid, by him ; waens 


formidun, by him ; 5 r spay formidwa, by him, you. 

| t f a 

(56) obs oa a9 to drag ont, tear ont, cast ont (with ie éshunwn), send forth ; 
with alse mitfa, to root out ( | fundifus glace LOrs O Hg, Mm, Sf ai tam kod, 
by him; os S$ koduk, by them : 8 pl. m. kr Lal ani hadi, by us 


(57) ae Fanun, to sell: aor. 8 og. m, ee koutn, by him, 
a aad wn is used for forming intransitive and reflexive compound rerba, just a8 koruw ia need for trinsitives, 
us [thew aomuk would be the correct form if 
F 


form used is 932°" samy", ] 





it existed ; but the verb is a nop-listed intransitive one, and the 
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ry aa | 
(58) eS karan, to make (compounded with many Arabic and Persian nonns; ¢. y., 
# 


(59) 


(60) 


(61) 


(62) 


(63) 


(64) 


(65) 
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829 gaid, to imprison); aor. 3 sg. maso. Zs kor, by him ; @35 korut, by 
thee g3° Eorwiy by Die; e15 kovun,.by him ; Bas¥ korwg, by you; “5! 
orub, by them ; 2,5 korunak, by him to them; ursS korus, by him to 
him; On5F kor tas, by her to him; w,5 487 toni korwan, by you he; is® 
kor“nas, by him io him ; $5555 kortamea, by him to you; aor. 3 pl. m. 35 303 
timav hart, they by them; &, karik, they by them ; os karit, by thee; 
eS grin, by them ints harihas, by them to him, 

wget karendywn (cansal of the foregoing), fo cause to make; aor. 3 sg. m. 
os SF karandeut, by thee ; Sag. f. 25 US karendvak. 

wile Bhérun (cansal of —45 khaswn, No. 61), to cause to ascend, to lift up. 
to draw up, to fetch ; aor. 3 ag. m. I) 945 Lhdruk, by them. 

wns Eharwn, to ascend, mount ; to rise (of the snn); to survive anything 
(e.g © Aisease); aor. 3 ag. m. S4F Khote (CaS khot): 8 pl. m. <4F 
khatt [3 sg. f. Pe kigts; plop. II:, 3 sg. m. oe khatsic}]. (Double 
causal 3 5j4S Bidrendvun.) | 

wage Khdteun, to fear; aor. 1 ag. m. craze % bo khitteus; 8 ag.m. gre! 
hater (20% khtts); 3 pl. m. gral Rhitie. 

whef Kheun, to cat ; with izaS khdity, to be vexed; with &lf gésa, grass, 
to graze; sor. 3 sg. m. suet khyar,? by him or them; Oi pnet khydk, 
by them : 3 ag. f. one kheyen, by him. 

wo) bef khydown, to cause to eab; with Si 538 khitim, to ver any one ; aor. 
2 ag. masc, Sy: khydeuk, thou by Se. 

okie gandun, to bind; aor. 3 eg. f. wot gandan, by him. 

wt Idégun, to plongh, to thrast sgainst, to put against; with 2431 atha, a hand, 





4 to apply the hand, handle, touch ; with 2/0 nali, the bosom and neck, to put 
on, wear (clothes); with 5 5) 554 mastri, to labour, to hire, employ on hire; aor. 
3 age m. Ey) (363) pb tgmi (Cima) lige (S31 Uég) by him, by them ; 
ws) iégun, by him to her; ufo ldguy, by him to thee: 1 pl. m. ST (ee!) 
qs Jogi, we were hired. 
48 [The original hae s “yor throughout the pl. which is an evident slip. ] 


ét [The Kabmira-jabddosita gives 32245 khy‘v (hyaur).] 
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(67) 


(68) 


(69) 


(70) 


71) 


(72) 


(73) 


(74) 


75) 


(76) 
(77) 


ei Liyun, to strike (with dative); with #y pefh, to lean upon; with lg} 
thépar, to give a blow ; aor. 3 sg. m. ozs) lbywn, by him; uaa) Ityny, by 
him to thee ; urtis) léyshas, by them to him; A” léyuk, by them ; 
3 pl. m. urei3 lythas, by them to him. 


rt! Laban, to take, reecive: to find; sor. 3 ag. m. Sul lobut, by thee ; wo! pi 
tam ob, by him; gi), loiwe by you: Sag. f. hi) Lebgh, by them, 

oa tad, to build; to load; to fll up; with a3 gaid, to put io Prine; with 
easle salibi, to crucify; aor. 3 ag. m, 2 oo} tami lod, by him; od lodus, 
by bien, 

ee lagwn, to be, become ; to nppear, aie to begin (with infinitive feminine) ; 
to be fit; to be bound (dat.) ; with oa. qaid, to be imprisoned ; with 26% 
bochin, hunger, to be hungry (dative of subject) ; with mb gef khutitu, te we 
NOOR ESO: Oi8B a. SE tog (65 toy), A iogu, to him ; 3 ag. i. of 
lay: ore! Injen, 40 hina; 3 pl. m m. LI regi; 8 pl. f. oe! laje. 


wi) mérun, to slay (causal of wy< marun, to die) ; aor, 8 sg. m., wy 99% bes 
su mdrwa-n, he, by yon; 235 méruk, by them ; 3 pl. m. J, le mérik, by them. 


ease udranéeun (double-causal of the preceding), to get slain; aor. 3 pl. m, 
wy U5 y4e marandvin, by him. 


pi Le ndnwn, to accept, approve, esteem; to consider, hold ; to comply with ; 
with oa vran 2 = obey ; believe in; to hearken to anyone ; aor, 3 pl. 
(impersonal) risa ménus, to him, 


fa 

eo ninterrin, to open; to unlocse, loosen ; aor, 3 sg. f. [causal } aloe 
wutsarov, by him, 

ws* mdrun, to die; aor, 3 sg. m, 298 mids (ass mid); 3 og. fem. ery nLoye : 


ail a 


[Wade gives, aor. 3 sg. O@ mud (should be 334 mid) ; plop. IL, 3ag. m. 


4 xe mearyou phesoate be y;4< moyée); perfect part. pass. F294 médmut 
(should be << Te iit muf).] 


oie. mokalun, to be or become free; plop. IL., 8 sg. m, prs mokulyév. 


inettee mokaldewn (causal of the preceding), to set fres, help, rescue ; to 
finish, conelude (with part, absol. ); with oA nish, to secure (against: any- 


one); nor. 3 pl. f, 55 Ree ot tam’ mokaldira, 
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(78) whine manguel, to ask (eee, of thing, dat. of pers.); aor. Sag. m. whi mongun, 
(79) U2l+ milavwx, to add, to mix; to meet; to become one with anyone (=~ sit, 
with); aor, 3 ag. f. ozhe milgoge, by him, 


(80) wie mélun, to meet, obtain ; to go to meet (dat.); with & ng, to have lost, 
to loose; with “+ siif, to meet; to compare oneself; to reconcile ; 


2133) tke milit résun, to add to anything ; aor. [8 sg. m. Jy myil) 
Sag. f. gt mal; 3 pl. m. Use milé, 
af - fof 

(81) w’ uateun, to dance; aor. 3 sg. (impersonal) ¢’ nols; 2 pl. m, tyF natsiwa, 

(32) wat! nydcun (cansal of it! ninn), to cause to take; aor. 1 sg. m. (23) ee asi 
toki aydv-as (be), I—by you. 

4 f 

(83) op nérun, to go ont, to come out (also used with 52) nedar)'; with inf. fem. 
of purpose; aor, 2 eg.m. S!,5 dedk; 3 ag. m. ylo dr@v; Sag. f. ¢2!,o 
dediye; 3 pl. m. ost yo dry’; 3 pl. f. la drdye; with suff. U4; urls 
drés (where we should — ute drityea). 

(84) opi ntun, to take, bring, carry ; — gg dér, to ron; we wi wot karun 
niua diun, to traffic; with “ wie penun iri, to inherit ; with 4 vt fairl, 
to steal: with 5 life, to rob; with ©I5 tulit, to carry off; with J >&h 
yak/araj, to take to oneself, to take to one side; with <4 ul pdnas sit, 
to take with oneself; aor, 2 sg. m. ©/y)) wyik,"* by us; 3 ag. m. 93 ef faut 
niv [nyu], by him; ope nyak, by them; 3 ag. f. et niya, by him (her, 
them); 3 pl.m. ot ai tamé nia, by him, 

(85) wil 'y witun, to arrive, enter (with «= nish, into), to reach (a place), to attain 

t 
to one’s object ; to completely finish ; with s,5 gara, to come home; with 
asat ante, to carry across: aor. 3 sg. m. S55 wit: 8 pl. m, ol, wari, 

(86) wa! |) wityun, to blow, play (a musical iearrouaent), bo muks to go; with sined 
shemshér, to draw & sword ; with 43 nayi, to play the flute; aor.3 ag. 


(impersonal) ¢s!y ani asi wily", by us. 





‘8 (Wade bas nial, ete. slsiga ics pesuliasta Mab RsenNa ven 35 tae 
“© (Elmslie has, as we should expect, wiy". Wy" is certainly wrong. ] 
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(87) als wothua, to rise up, stand =Pi penton; to-dissppesr (of an Taeae), £80 
with 9 thod; sor. 8 8g. m. #3 woth (433 woth); 8 ag. £. a5 wotsh; 


a r m. #s wolht; 8 pl. f. dens twotshe, 
(88) e3bes 2 ea (caueal of weds walheren), to sprend out; sor. 3 ag. f. 
r 43s 303 timan watharér, by them: 8 pl. f. = hely wathardvek, by them. 
(89) wee 3 ruchhwa, to see: with Pf wath, to expect, wait for (cme one); with 
+o kun, to towards (come body) i ; aor. 2 ae —. Des wuchhek, by 
; 3 eg. m. +5 wack he («5 weuchh), ‘3 fom, 2 fimou, + aa! avi, by 
pan: by them, Ans wees wuchheun, by hin; 3 ag. f. 405 wuckh ; 3 pl. m. 
425 wewchht (3 fom!, by him); wtt5 wwchhin, by him: “45 wuchhik, 
by them; 3 pl. £ Fey 303 time scuchhe, by them. 


(90) as — to weep: aor, 3 eg. i poe ae was. wedus, by him, 
(91) wit; 3 weusendvun, to awaken (causal wis wuzun, to be awake); aor, 3 ag. m. 
955 wuranévuk, by him, 


(92) eh walun, to wrap up, cover, to wrap oneself up in something (acc.); aor. 
Sag. f. wey wajgn, by him, 

(93) os monam to mpeak, my; to mame; sor 3 mg, pers, pf emt won by 
him, (her), them, ests pat by him ; wt fam? wonnk, by him to them ; 
il, wonwk, by them ; wens won*nes, by him to him ; nis ob fom’ womns, 
by him to him; ty a fimax wonue, by them to him, Sop! centunéncg, by 
me to you; 2435 wontnak, by him to them; 3 o£ wie tamé waii ; 
8 pl. £. a3 fam’ wane, by him, 

(34) ars ‘airum, to sow; aor, 3 eg. m, 23 Baie ol im persons] £39 wowum, 
by me, his woul, by thee; 3 ag, f, Ft wawen, by him. 

(95) me hétwcun, to show ; with ¢50 dréy, to swear; aor, 3 pl, m, wl hovin, 
by him, »4 ftom’ hov', by him; 8 pl. f, 4) U8 dae ast héve, by us. 

(96) os ties* Aechhindvwn (causal of oe hechhun, to learn), to teach ; aor, 3 ay, 
(impers.) 2beg* 503 timae hechhinds,® by them; 8 pl. m, 55 lige 
hechhinéviva, by him, to you - wp Cag Aehilaboin by him, : 


% (Should be ah heehAinge,) 
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(97) ea heRun,’ to be able (complement in participle ateolule); aor. 3 eg. f. dh 
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(98) wah Ackkum, to become dry; aor, 36g. m. 48% hokh, 
(2) wit heun, to take; (with inf.) to begio,™ with Ue nol;, to boyy! with gx 


mynfh*, to kiss; wo 


of 058 kink deun, to be. guilty; with “ie ait, to take 


with one; with wa sisth, to settle accounts with anyone ; with pies 


‘haéar, to obtain news about a thing, to inform oneself; aor, 3 eg. impers. 
ee 3 ° fami timay hyui, by him (her), them ; wins hyntin by him (her) ; 
wh hywtek, by them ; ine hywnas, by him to him; 3 sg. f, eal 
tom! hots, by him; oF hetsan, by him ; we* hotels, by them ; oe hetero. 
by you to me; uz heisay, by us to thee; 3 pl. m. wis heft, by him. 


f aise 
(100) ae yatshum, to wish (complement in infin.); aor. 3m, = Pe tam® yoreh«, 
by him (her); Cae yotshun, by him (her) ; = eal timau yotsh, by them ; 


a ae 
134F? yotshuna, by you. 
(To b2 continued.) 
MISCELLANEA. 


MR. SHANKAR BALKRISHNA DIKSHIT. 


Maxy readers of this Journa) will hear with 
yreat regret of the recent death, premuturely, 
from fever, of Mr. Shankar Balkrishna Dik- 
ehit, of the Bombay Educational Department, 
who was for some years a contributor to this 
Journal and also did other raluable work. 


Mr. Dikehit’s speciality was mathematics and 
astromony ; and he came to the front at just the 
time when hia knowledge could prove moat useful. 
1 was fortanate enough to make his acquaintance 
at the end of 1866, when | was engaged in the 
preparation of my volume of Gupta Inscriptions. 





He saw one or other of my preliminary notes,and | minimg 
introduced himeelfto me because he waa interest-_ 
ed in the subject and found himself able to— 


certain dates in the Gupta era. And, at my 





request, he proceeded to write two articles, which 


| were first published in this Journal and were also 


given og Appendices IT. and IL]. to my volume. 
The first of them (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVL, 1887, 
p. 115) explained the process by which, with Prof. 
Kero Lakshwan Chhatre's Tables, we nay calen- 
lute correctly the week-day and the full Christian 
date for any given Hindd fithi or lunar day. 
The second of them (Jnd. Ant. Vol. XVIL, 1888, 
pp 1,312) dealt with the elucidation of the system 
of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter. In connec. 
tion with the latter subject, he further made all 
the calculations — (some of them, I believe, 
extremely intricate and laborions) — for deter- 
ining the years of the cycle that are cited in some 
of the Early Gupta records. And by bis invalu- 
able assistance he thua made complete the work 
that I then had in hand, Without his belp, I 


must have left the long-disputed question of the 





s+ f 
8. oR Ste IS boli hyut wuckhun, by the blind man was it begun to see; i. ¢., he straightway saw; 


woh ais ag UF koli kites kathg karate, by the dumb man it was begua to speak; i.¢., he straightway spoke. 


[Tihs beanalinken: Sian 'uatihe bhakk aerdaetboacabiral The Past Part. mase. of this verb is usually transliterated Ayu, 
but hyot more nearly represents the sound. ] 
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epoch of the Gupta era still open, within the 
limits of one year before and after the true date, 
to doubt and argument. With it, I was able to 
present my case in a complete and satisfactory 
form, and to prove for the first time what had 
often been maintained bot had never been proved 
before, vis. that the Early Gupta kings rose to 
power, not in the first or second century A, D., 


but in the fourth century, and that, the given | 


unqualified years being applied as current years, 
the exact epoch of the era used by them was 


A. D. 319-2) and the first current year of the | 


Aas regards the matter dealt with in the first of | 


Mr. Dikshit’s papers, — it was not altovether o 
new one. To mention the most well-known 


names, — Warren (1825), Prinsep (1831), Kero 


Lakshman Chhatre (1360), Cowasjee Patell (1e60), 
and Cunningham (1833), had worked at it! But 
the processes adopted by Prinsep, Cowaxjee 


Patell, and Cunningham, gave results which were | 


only approximate, — which might be correct or 
might not,— and were therefore of no real 
use for historical purposes requiring absolute 
and unquestionable accuracy. Warren's Tables 
could be made to yield accurate resulta: but the 
process was combrous; und the book was not 
free from mistakes which might easily vitiate 
any particular calenlation, And Kero Lakshman 
Chhatre's Tables, which give the required acen- 
rate resulta hy on easy process, are in the 
Mar&tht language, and had not attracted Enurop- | 
ean attention. It is curious that the last-men. 
toned work should have remained unknown to, 
oratany rate unused by, Cownsjee Patel], who 
had, in it, the means at hand for producing, in at 
least one particular branch of his subject, much 
better work than his predecessors had accom- 
plished and than he himself turned ont, But so 
itwas. And it is to Mr. Dikshit that We are in- 
debted for bringing it to notice, and for practi- 
cally placing in our hands, for the first time, the 
means of dealing properly with the question that 


arises moat frequently in the verification of the | 
dates of ancient Hindi records. Mr. Dikshit, | 


indeed, was not abaolately the first in the field ; 
for, Dr. Schram, of Vienna, 
tafeln fur Chronologie in 1683, and dealt, among 
other details, with that particular one, Also, 
Prof. Jacobi, of Kiel and Bonn, who began to 
publish soon after Mr. Dikabit, had evidently 
taken the matter up at an ‘Bppreciably earlier 
time, and had begun to work at it before an 

1 Prinsep (Useful 
Tables by Jervia 


and Bentley, which would give more 
moourate resalts 


toan hisown Tables; but I have not 





peblished his Hilfe. 


Tobles, 1868, p. 183) speaks of 


Dikshit- But to Mr. Dikshit belongs the credit 
ef first bringing the matter to the notice of 
English readers, and of making the real start in 
2 moet interesting and important Hine of study, 


absolutely necessary to all who wish to dea! 
properly with the ancient records of India. And 


the value of the subject, and of the impetus to the 
inquiry inte it that was given by Mr, Dikshit, may 
be estimated from the time and trouble that hare 
been devoted to the elucidation of it by, writers 
who have followed him in order of publication, 
Since the time when he began to write, we have 
become indelited to Dr. Jacobi for “ Methods 
and Tables for verifying Hinda Dates, Tithis, 
Eclipses, Nakehatras, ete." (Ind. Ant. Vol, XVII, 
1883, p, 145); to Prof. Kielhorn, for “the Sinty- 
Year Cycle of Jupiter” (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVUL, ' 
1889, pp. 193, $80), a well as for apecial articles 
onsome of the various Hindé eras; to Dr. 
Schram for “Tables for the Approzimate 
Conversion of Hind Dates” (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
AVIIL, 1889, p. 200}, in which he has placed 
before English readers thowe of his Tables which 
treat of the Hinda luni-solar year; to Dr. Jacobi, 
aguin, for “ the Computation of Hindd Dates in 
In scriptions, etc,” (Ep. nd. Vol I, 1292, p. 402), 
and for “ Tubles for caloulating Hindi Dates in 
True Local Time” (Ep. Ind. Vol. Il, 1894, 
p. $87); and to Prof. Kielhorn, acain, for a paper 
Ulustrating, with certain improvementa, the use 
of “ Warren's Rules for finding Jupiter’s Place” 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. AXV., 1E96, p 293). 


As well as the two papers already referred to, 
Mr. Dikshit contributed to this Journal “a Table 
for the Abdapa, Tithi-Buddhi, and Tithi-Kéndra” 
(Vol. XVIL., 1388, P. 268), which presented in a 
more convenient form, with some improvements 
by himself, the primary quantities that have to be 
esas in —— with Kero Lakshman Chhatre’s 

bles; articles on “ the Original Strya-Sid- 
dhdnta” (Vol. XIX., 1890, p. 45), and on “the ’ 
Romuka Siddhintas" (ibid. p- 139), and some 
notes in connection with “the Pato! widdhin. 
tik” (ibid. p, 439); an “ Examination of some 
Errors in Warren's Kalasankalita” (Vol. XX., 
1801, p35); a note on “the Date of Sundara- 
Piudya-Jatdvarman” (Vol. XXIT., 1893, p. 219); 
and a note on “the Age of the Satapatha-Brih- 
mana” (Vol. XXIV. 1495, p. se8 
work, as well as much learning. And stil] more 
clearly have those qualities been displayed by 


been able to eee them, There are, also, Lars de 
Férifier ls Dates (a work of very old standing), and some 
book by M. Largetean; these, aguin, I he not seen, 
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sir. Dikshit's wdareaaCon yadter lays 
himeelf and Mr. Sewell, cis, the “Indian Calen- 
dar," ‘with an Appendix by Dr. Schram on Eclipses 
of the Sun in India, published in 1596, which 
providea the materials for verifying the moat 

customary details of ali Hindd and Muhammadin 
dates from A. D. 200 onwarda. The comple- 
tion of this book realised an ambition which 


Mr. Dikshit had entertained before the time when 


he began to co-operate with Mr. Sewell, The book 


is open, of course, to criticism and improvement | 


in respect of various details, and has been criti- 
cised in respect of some of them. But it is a 
moat usefal and up-to-date work. It has been 
everywhere very favourably received. And there 
ia only one serious fault im it, fortunately easly 
capable of correction im oa second edition, by 
omission; namely, sexy aa gee oh get 
for correct and unquestionable resulia, it algo 

includes, and by placing them before the hone 
method even gives prominence to, some special 
means of making those approximate caloulations 
results, are 0 untrustworthy and useless, — with 
the dangerous advice that, ifa result obtamed 
by an approzimate proceaa is not in exact accord- 
ance with the given details of the date, and if 
those details include the woek-day, then the 
result may be altered to suit the given details. 
These apecial means of making approrimate 


calculations are two-fold; one is » system that | 


wus introduced into a previous work by Mr. W: 
§. Krishnasvami Naidu; the other ta a method 
invented by Mr. T. Lakshmiah Naidu. Now, we 
are told in the very first words of the Preface 
that “this Volume is designed for the use, not 
only of those engaged in the decypherment of 
Indian inscriptions and the compilation of Indian 


history, but aleo of Judicial Courts and Govern- | 


went Offices in India.” Approximate calculations 
must often be made, ag a preliminary step, by 
the historian who is trying for exact results, — 
especially in cases in which there ia a doubt as to 
the exact year in which the correct result is to 
be looked for. But it will very soon be found that 
the approximate calculations in such cages can 
be made, — either by using other methods, or by 
writing down from the “ Indian Calendar" the 
first few quantities that are to be used eee 
caloulations, or even more readily still by a brief 

mental process, — much more easily and quickly 


than by either of the special means which Mesarw. | 


Sewell and Dikshit have put forward for them; 
and, after even the shortest practice, no one who 
has an exact result in view will ever take the 
trouble to use, fur his preliminary 





‘not needed at all. And, in the other direction, 


it is a really dangerous matter that Indian Judges 
and Civil Officers should bave the temptation 
to use such processes and accept such untrust- 
worthy results, It will not be often that parties 


| before a Court can engage Vounsel competent to 


lay such questions properly before the Court, 
And it may happen, at any time, that, by means 
of these approximate proocases, the agency of a 
Court of Justice may be used to send an 
innocent man to rigorous imprisonment for a 
forgery or to hang him for a murder of which he 
is guiltless, or to enable some miscreant to secure, 
by a forged will or other document, property to 
which he has no jost claim. I find it difficult to 
understand how Mr. Dikshit, with his habits of 
careful and painstaking accuracy, came to lend 
the authority of his name for such a use of pro- 
ceases of this nature. 

In addition to the work that he did on hia own 


| account for publication under his own name, Mr. 


Dikahit was alwaya ready, and was ever willing 
to find time, to examine a difficult data for any- 
one elee, to elucidate any matter of doubt in his 


| special line of work, and to render any other aasist- 
ance that lay in his power, And great and varied 


wae the help that I myself received from him, 


before the time when I became able to use the 


Tables freely and make calculations for myeelf. 
Tt was @ real pleasure to invoke his aid; because 
be always had im view, not the finding of fault 
with work done by others from ao desire to write 
for the exaltation of limeelf, but a genuine wish to 
remove difficulties and impart knowledge. During 
the last few years of my service in India, and since 
then, I was not so much in communication with 
him ag previously; partly because higher official 
position and increased work and responsibilities 
prevented me from engaging much in antiquarian 
researches beyond completing a contribution that 
I had promised forthe” Bombay Gazetteer, ” and 
part!y because, since my return to England, [ have 


| not until lately been engaged in matters in which 


he could help. But certain questions have aoou- 
mulated from time to time im connection with 
topics dealt with in the “Indian Calendar™ and 
with other matters, in reapect of which I had the 
intention of consulting him eventually. And it 
was, therefore, with more than ordinary sorrow 


that | received the unexpected news of bis death, 


The loea of him will be greatly felt. It is a real 
misfortune that he should have passed away with- 
out revising hia work in the “Indian Calendar.” 

And it will, I fear, be very difficult to find any- 
one to take his place, to complete hia published 


approximate — 
calculations, the means thus specially provided. | work in those details in which it is capable of 
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ry Eension or improvement, and to give from the | end or at both ends of an inseription and it might 
Native point of view the practical assistance that | mean svasti or siddham, . 

even the beat European scholar must need more | The Hindus revere this mark as auspicious and 
or less in the special subjects with which he was draw iton many religious occasions. Atthe Nava. 


60 well acquainted. vitra (i, ¢., the first ten days of the onth of Agvin} 
Londo ¥. B-FUErt. | it in drawn on tho wall behind the fant ly gods. 
aie women at the Gauri festivals, when the image of 













SOME REMARES ON THE SVASTIKA. 


Tue svastika is called by the Jains sathis, | 
who give it the first place among the eight chief 
auspicious marks of their faith. It would be 
well to repeat here, in view of what follows, this: 
Jain' version of this symbol as given by Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, who was told by o learned 
yati that the Jaina believe it to be the figure 
of ‘Siddha’. They believe that, according to a 
man’s karma, he is subject to one of the following 
four conditions in the next life, — he either be- 
comes a god or dfra, or goes to hell (marke), 
or ia born Again as & man, or is born as a lower 
animal, But a Siddha in his next life attains to 
sireina and is therefore beyond the pale of these 
fourconditions. “The evastika represents such a 
Siddha in the following way. The point or bindu 
in the centre from which the four paths branch 
out is jrea or life, and the four paths symbolise | 
the four conditions of life. Bui aga Siddha is 
free from all these, the end of each line is turned 
to show that the four states are closed for him.” 


The Buddhist doctrines mostly resemble those 
of the Jains, and it is just posable that the former 
might have held the svastita in the same light as 
the latter. In the Nasik inscription No, 10 of | 
Ushavadita, the aymbol ia placed immediately 
after the word ‘siddham,’ a juxtaposition which 
corroborates the sbove Jain interpretation, Wa 
find the svastika either at the the beginning or 


2 SS 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Gauri is placed on a pedestal and decorated 
with flowers, pictures und paintings, At marria 


a pot called ghatkapdéfra, It PPears again on 
the feet of the bride and bridegroom, At 
the first tonwure or chdul of boys it is drawn 
with duntam on their shaven heads. It is drawn 
on the head of a boy at his thread placing 
(upandyana) ceremony, Tt ig drawn on the right 
thigh of a bridegroom in one of the marriage 
ceremonies. During the chdtur mdaya, i, ¢., four 
months of a year, some women vow to draw 
thirteen srastikas daily, and at the end of the term 
give dakshind (alms) to Brdhmans, The svastikeis 
and treasury boxes by the Hind iand Jaing alike. 
It is tatooed by women on thearma, In the morn- 


after the ground is sprinkled with cow-ding and 
water. On the Sumukurta, i, ¢., the day fixed for 
& Marriage ceremony, the ople of Gujarat and 
Kachh deseribe vile Soo wiaeaee with a 
svastika in it, which is called ghaunrtovastiba, 
This symbol ig ulao drawn on Eround, smeared 
with cow-dung, on which the family god 
Kuldévata is placed. 


Y. S. Vaviear. 


BAO, 

Heke is an additional quotation regarding this 
curious word, noted ante, Vol. XXII. p- 165, 

1768. —“ Par une coutume barbare, lorsqu'’on 
bitit une Pagode, les premidres Personnes qui 
passent wont jettées dans les fondemens. Cette 
hornble cérémonia est cependant assez Ordinaire, | 
parce que ces peuples consacrent Presque toutes 
leurs richeases i la construction de parcila edit 
e€ qui est parmi eux une @urre trés-méritoire, de 
méme que fonder dea Baos, on de contribuer anz | 


funérailles de lenrs Talapoins, gu‘ils briles avec 
| Pompe.” — Sonnerat, Voyage, Vol. IT. p. 47. 


In a footnote to the same page Sonnerat Baya, 
by way of Sxplaining bao, that it is “ espece do 
couvent,"* 


i may add that the earlier part of the para- 
graph above quoted is, as far as I know, a libel, 
though a very old idea. : 





RK. C. Tempe. 















i The Hithigumpé luscriptions, Udayagiri Cares, p. 7, 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY ER, 0. TEMPLE, 
(Continua from p. 173.) 
D.— Eachin-Naga Group. 
AT ¥ sources of information for the Kachin Language are: — 
(1) Grammar of the Kachin Language, Hanson, 1896, 
(2) Handbook of the Kechin or Chingpaw Language, Hertz, 1895, official publication, 
(3) Aaechin Vocabulary, Symington, 1892, 
(4) Burma Census Report, Eales,” 1891, 
(5) Outline Grammar of the Singpho Language, Needham, 1889: official publica- 
tion, Assam ae " 
(6) A Kachin peasant from the hills of the Myitkyind District. 
; Eachin™ is the Burmese appellation for a number of more or Jess closely connected 
tribes, inbabiting the hills within and withont the Chinese (Yiinnan) and Assamese borders of 
Upper Burma, and speaking a difficult, unwritten language in a bewildering variety of dialects, 
The Assamese appellation is Singpho, based on their own name for themselves, which is alao 
variously represented as Chingpaw, Chinghpaw, Jinghpaw, and Singpaw™ (Chingp'd), and 
meaning roughly a Highlander, 

By common agsent the language of the Eachin Tribes is connected generally with 
that of the Naga Tribes, and is now usually known as belonging to the Kachin-Niga Group. 

The books available to meon Kachin itself are slight, but they are all written ina 
systematic, capable manner. It seems, moreover, that a definite system of representing the 
language on paper has been officially arrived at, but as it would only canse confusion to use it 
in these pages, [ have felt myself to be at liberty to represent the Isnguage on the lines I have 
followed in representing the Fiar-Eastern Languages generally, instead of adopting bodily the 
system of the Burma Government. 

In this way I would specially treat only the following points in writing Kachin, ignoring 
the tonea for the present purpose. The frequently used, bat acarcely heard, inherent vowel, — 
like that represented in Talaing by the use of sonant syllables —, will be written *: «. 9,, 
Vkoug, two; m'sum, three. The sound nearly approaching that of @ in German, oF eur 
in English, will be written 3, There is a distinct initial ;f, as in German, which will be so 
written, aod kA will represent the harsh surd guttural heard in the Arabic fa K, ¢, p, when 
initial are sounded as g%, di, dp, but this habit need not be represented on paper, as it merely 
means that the Kaching have an explosive way of talking, jast as some “ slight" stammerers 
have in speaking the European langunges. 

In devising words to represent the only coined currency they know, the Kachins have 
followed the plan so systematically adopted by the minor peoples inhabiting Burma and so 
often explained in these pages. Up till quite lately they were aware only of British rapees 
and their silver parts, Pice and copper money they seem hardly to have grasped as yet, and 
the odd annas in the ropee still seem to be a great puzzle to them. All these points are brought 
out clearly in the Kachin money tuble, so far as I have boen able to make head or tail of it. 
The Myitkyina Kachin, thongh quite positive as to his words, differs so much from the writers 
of the books, who by the way fairly agree together, that I will give the book words and his 

“ Appx. A contains an excellant monograph by Mr. E. C. 8. George on the Kuchins of the Bhamo District, 


™ Kakbyin and Kakhyeng in many books of a generation back. ° , . : 
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1 per 










Han. 95 é | loonna et e«| pé-mi eee | o. 
Han, 95, 8, 21 r- | 2annas 3... ...| mia-mi wile 1 mi? ! ¥. 
nicua os ae oo ee n/t Emi thmi.. ©...) 1 et a ee 
Og HO Fe al mit-m’'sum, timi ..| 2 mi, tlund ma 
Be Sef ere vil UB ig te Sad ee eee 2 ti | 
a ln ek i A ve ve | th edng-mad 2 thand ma 
Be ene a < ) + aes] tm’sum: 3 tt 
9 Ale Han 9S, Head) oA-raptes: "ay cinital «pp aint 1 piece® 
ch! safe « es! gyipmi |. «| 1 piece® . 
Her, 42 room om eel) diag SL pot: Qeadmey 
5. 14, 16 aoe oe | kumprd silver piece : 
S. 21... =| Sh ropes wt hingmt | a hoages ye 
Han. 95 diben 4i “ose Tdngemi | 1 ring | 
1 =| 19 tas «| k‘in-mi 1 k‘in® 
- 0 4 oan «| gak‘in ak‘in of halves (ga) 
PP es. ioe ioe «| pitn-mi =! | 1 pint 
ia $5, 8.95, Her, 42, 





; 1100. ,, vs ae:|  joi-mi, soi-mt wee 


Book Money Table of the Eachins (Copper), 








Book. | English, Kachin, | Bense of the Kachin, 
Han. 95 1 pie ean ised uekstee ee fae aS 
ni 1 pice P'nisan .* asl Pice 
S. 21 4 





| : | p'aisin-lAp-m'If vs] DICE pieces 4 
E | = : " = = = = . = E 
Han. = Hanson: 5. <= Symington ; Her. = Hertz, Burmese and Shin, 
” Shin i'4, f7 ; ante, p. 11, and SAdn Diet, p. a7 0. Shin lup, luk; ante, p. 9, and Shdn Diet, p. 477. 
Shan, ‘Symington, Pp. 89, bas jop.mj m= } tickal, ' Barmese, 
Shin, haung ; ante, P. 15, and Shin Dict, P22 | Shin; ante, p. 15, and Shan’ Diet., p. TL. 
a al apr “a gak“dn, and 10 rouge.” It is the Shin Pan for Rs. 80: ante, p. 15, and £idq Dict., p. 308, 
ac, | 
Means Abrus seed ; wee below in tho Myitkyind Kachin's terma, 


aT 
_ ™ Note that the Kachina Place their numeral coefficients like the Chinese, and not like the Burmans aod Shine ; 
‘. @., before and not after the numeral, | 
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English Kachin, Sense of the Kachin, 





2 pieces” (? half-annas) 


1 anna ... 





2 annas .. i miisi?? ami 

o Sa . kyi-aom-kyap = copper 3 pieces! 
2 eS | re o ti 

5 a A E ngolum — — > lum”? 

6 ‘ rr t@-n'mi-po-n'm'nga™,.. 1 tiand ? 5 

6 sc eee ‘-T'kéng-mi...  ... 2 tland mat 
Geo et tL'kéng-md .. a. 2 tland ma 
12 Pr 7 ah ti-m ‘sum iid - 3 ti 
14 ey : ti-m'som-mil ... 3 tiand ma 

1 rupee . . kyap-ml os 1 piece 

i ys ee ngiiochim”™ .., 0... silver ? 

Iho oe y™ ..)  ldp-mi-ti-l’kong nine 1 rupee and 2 ti 
to oo» ™® 4. ..| Hpambttm’sam ......| 1 rupee and 3 ti 





From the above tables and information the following points become clear. The Kaching 
really divide their rupee by the silver pieces (2 and 4 annas), which they find current, on the 
principle of the surrounding system of Troy weight, being stil) hazy and uncertain as to the 
use of the mewly introduced copper money, and practically unable to expresa or comprehend 
the intermediate British divisions of the rupee into annas, which last.denomination is a money 


of account. Thos :— 
= pa aro 1 mil 
2 mil » 1.8 
4 » 1 kyap or Ap 
21 lap » 1 héng or réng 
4 ring ,, 1 k'dn 
5 kin ,, 1 gak’dn 
2 gak‘in ,, 1 joi 
As regards Kachin bullion weights, my information is chiefly gathered from Mr. Hanson 
(p. bee and Mr. Symington /( P 20). 


“ For kyap. Thus, chydp, chip, sip = dip, ryin = brip  Barmese mdz! : sf — zi, a sood, 
" Kyf = Bor., copper: som, Kachin, three: kydp, Shin, pieos, 3 Burmese si, ef, 


™ Tum; see Kachin Troy Table, either for lem ordum, 

™ It will be seen that this man is consistently confused as to the “ odd annas” in s rapee, and he collapsed 
altegether when asked to go beyond “six anos.” 

™ This is clearly 4 wrong form: #-i'king being sufficient, 

™ He gare these words on being shown five, siz and seven four-anna pieces, TT Shia, silver. 
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Eachin Troy Woighta. 


M'lem = Abrus seed. Lem-mi = 1 Jem, 
2 lem are 1 dom 
= dum ,, 1 pé 
2 pe ,, I mi 


Eschin Avoirdupois Weights, 


gak‘in = half « vise 
jor"?-mi = 1 visa 


The visa, joi, ia the weight that turns the seale, as can be seen in the phrase, joi cheng «™ 
“it balances, it weighs:" cheng, a weight, being borrowed from Burmese-Shin, while joi is 
used for the scales as well as for the standard weight, a visa: ; 


The Myitkyina Kackin recognised the Abrus seed as kachong, ¢. «., ka-weight, which 
Feema to indicate that the trne meaning of the term ki-mi, given by Mr. Hanson for “one pie,” 
ia “one Aérus seed." But he had, nevertheless, no true idea of Troy weight, thongh he seemed 


to show some glimmering of it in his term for pice, kyi-cheng-ohyap (or hyap), copper-weight- : 
piece. 


T have already remarked that the Kachin books available are slight, and there is not much 


to be obtained from them as to the metals, while the Myitkyina Kachin differed greatly from 
them in his terminology. 


Thos: — silver is in the books kump'ri, kumprd, gump'‘ro. According to the Myitkyina 
Kachin it is kawp‘ring. Gold is in the books ja, afd, and gold-dust is janun, jayan, Brasa 
and copper are in the books mgr’, but the Myitkyind Kachin gives them as ky niéi and kyineh 
respectively, Iron in the books is pri, pri," but the Myitkyina Kachin called it sant’ king, ih 
term which he also used for tin, while in the books tin is p'ri-p'rd, t. ¢, white iron, In the 
books lead is chai, achi, m'ji, chdi, and zine is P'ri-p'rd, but according to the Myitkyina 
Kachin this last is samtifum. 


I will now proceed to compare the Singph4 terms for currency and the metals, ao 
faras Tam able, with those of the Kachins, though there is some difficulty as to this, ag 
Mr. Needham in his works does not pay much attention to money or barter, and what informa- 
tion he gives has to be extracted piecemeal from hia Grammars. 


The ordinary Singphé word for MODY is as usual that for silver, kump ‘réng, which will 
be a once recognised ; but at p. 18 is to be found dalé™ aimé, one rapec Here we have 
apparently reference to a nameral coefficient dér for money in Kuki-Lushai, seen again 
The Mick neemen tat) dari brass, Kachirt (B3p2) darbi, gold, and in Ao-Nage tints Gene 
The Miri numeral coefficient for ropee is hdr. 











™ Also choi, Hortz, p, 47. " Symington, pp. 04, 80. 

" Prd means white and undoubtediy homp'ri meane “* white kum ;"' tum being, T take it, a root for “ metal ™ of 
for “the motel par excellence,” For thore in in the * Nga” Languages » porsiatent set of rots, king, ring, ying, 
With the sense of " the metal,” meaning eometiqes Fold, sometimes Hlter, sometimes iron, and sometimes several. 
motalsindifercntly, E. g., Kachin, himp'rd, kamp'r ing ; Bingpho, kump'réng ; Miri, mirking king? ; silver ; — 
Kachin, saml"klng falao iron); Manipdirt, E'ngau ; tin: — 

Lhota, ring, ¢ring, rdmpidk; Hill Tipperd (Lashti), ring; Empoo, ringking, ging, ting, Angami, raki ; 
silver: — Kaki-Liishai, réngmdjik; Hill Tipperd, réugehde ; geld: — Ao, plagin; lead; — Ao, merdng (aleo 
én) iron —- 

Ao, yougmen ; brass: — Ao, yongmenin ; copper : ~— Lhota, yingchdk ; bran, copper, tin, iron, 

©" D'kf was also given me by one man, and may be dialectie, " Needham, pp. 18, 78, 108, 111, 

™ See also Nesdham, p. 107. 
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The words for the moetals™ generally in Kachin and Singph6 seem to be identical, 


thos: — 


Kachin wf Migrl ne cee] ptr 


Singphd 





I notice also that the word for weight in Singph6 is chen (p.117), and that the Kachin 
word gd-da, (gd) half, has its counterpart in the Singphé n'kau or kau-md (one-half). Bat it 
is in the nomerals that the identity of Kachin and Singphd comes out, so far as the present 
enquiry is concerned. 


Comparative Table of Eachin and Singphé Numerals. 

















pp PSS pte |I'ngai ngai... ws a 
suffixed . pooh Mls WM, oe) ons a See. see OM 
, oye "kong, l"kwang’... ae ii n'k‘ing 
auffixed ...  sss| nl a oe | ene pee sang Veteaey 
Base , "] in'sum,m'sim .., .s. ene) lm 
4 ww | Ek : : ./ mall 
5 ore of TNR cen wee we og] MA 
6 ene -».| kr, krap, krak ac. _ veut Kirt 
(il bai oh eee Mn sock ceanh whiskey ~oety Seni 
i) ..| m'tsat, m’sat ... an wea] iaaat 
9 ois te ams j'KD) wk, oh’, ch’kon | chalked 
NO aso Sareea" ool EW ae 
11 . es} SOE ngai, sel’ngai 


ae be oe! K'an’ a 


| 
ee et 5 SE a 
oe ip .«.| Sumshi, sdmsl .,. 








™ Bee Needham, pp. 87, 97, 100. ; : 7 

“ The great difference, so far aa I can judge, between the Singph) aod Kachin dialects, which would tend t 
make them mutually unintelligible, is that the accent in Kachin is on the last syllable, whereas in Singph) it is on 
the first: «.g., m'prf in would, in practics, have a rery diferent sound t> ma‘g! in Singph, and they would 
not be to the ear at all identical words, 

™ Needham, pp. 72, 98. . 

* According tothe Myitkyini Kachin, the “teens” ran thas: —sel'npal, orl bing, o-le'sun, ool, 


and 00 on to pe-I'j"hu, 19, 
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English. Kachin. Hingpho, 


Slee ee 4 —_ — SS eee a a, 


0... «-...mitbhietid . . Baa 
100 nsec eet tA TON en ad 





200 ou «| Ditsa, nis& = ie eo) DK ngeha 
1,000"... 4. ... chingml, singml «+ ae | hing 
10,000 | munmt .., ss ss ae} hingtat 
100,000 ... Benmi “ ! ‘i 
1,000,000 wanmi ,, ‘ si : 
10,000,000... Ses |. |, een eae ars se sonsztues 
ee ee eee 





Ordinarily, therefore, I gather that a Bingphé would count his rupees thus: — dald-md, 
dala-n'k'dng, dald-masim, “Bat that the Singphés use the generic term kump'réng also, may be 
seen from the expressions kump'ring lachd, 100 rupees ;kump'ring k'un, 20 rupees, in Needham's 
Grammar, pp. 76,78. Similarly a Kachin would ordinarily count his rupees by the coeffi- 
cient term lay (gydp), thus: —ldp-mi, ldp-ni, ldp-m'sum, Or he might count them by borrowing 
the Barmese word diigd, a coin (Hertz, p. 38, Symington, p, 66), thus: — dingd-mi, dingd-ni, 
diigd-m'sum. But he might also count them by using the generic term kump'‘ré, vide 
Symington's expressions kump'rd-l'sd, Re, 10 ; kump'rd-l'sd-m'ngd-shi, Re. 150 (pp. 14, 16). It 
is therefore clear that a Kachin would at once understand a Singphé in a bargain, though it 
must not be assumed that a Singphé, with his surroundings, would have any idea of the 
Eachin’s method of dividing his rupees, that atyle of calculation belonging to the Burmese- 
Shin side of the ranges dividing Burma from India,” and being utterly foreign to any Indian 
people. 


It may help to explain the numerals of these tribes to note here how the Myitkyina 
Eachin was induced to deliver up his terms, for an attempt to extract them ont of him 
direct failed altogether, A number of pebbles were collected and he was told to count them 
one by one. He uccordingly took up the pebbles one by one and enumerated them on his 
fingers, turning one finger down at each encweration, and when he had reached five he pushed 
the pebbles aside. He then proceeded to count five more in the same way and pushed them 
aside, and then said, pointing to the two little heaps : — king m'ngd si, “two fives (are) ten." 

" The Myitkyind Kachin collapsed at 100, being unable to understand numerals beyond is point. 


* 1,000 seems to bo the end of the Singphd numeral denominations, but the Kachin denominations follow that of 
the Burma Tribes generally : — thus, 


tad ins 1 
10 ching... 1,000 
16 mun ie 16,000 


10 sen -_ 100,000 
10 wia -. 1,000,000 
10 es 10,000,000 
Symington, p. 61, is = little confused (probably his teachers were), and gives ching, mun nod sig as the equi- 
valents fora Likh, J00 tw, 
™ The Kachins have a word for cowry, shdwun (Symington, p, 85), bot the Singpbie probably have not, 
“I bave found this plan by far the most effective with such semi-savages. The heavy, pursled look 
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four heaps _—_ oli m'ngd Eun, “four fives (are) twenty,” So on to Kk ruk mw 'ngd simed, tigi feng 
(are) thirty.” Then by coaxing he went onto E'un m'ugd I'sd “(a) score (of) fives (are a) 
hundred.” After this he subsided, having reached his tether as regards enumeration, and 
was apparently unuble to recognise the book words given for a thousand and onwards. 


My sonrees of information on the Naga Languages most nearly connected coc tn 
with the Singphé are:— : , nearly connected geographically 
(2) Outline Grammar of the Lhota Naga Language, Witter, 1888, official publica 


(2) — Grammar of the Ao Naga Languaye, Mrs, Clark, 1893, official publica- 

(3) The 4o Naga Language of Southern Assam, Avery, American Journal of Philo- 
logy, Vol, VII, No, 3, ¢. 1886.% 

(4) Outline Grammar of the Angami Naga Language, McCabe, 1887, official publica- 


tion, Assam. 
tion, Assam. : 


(6) A Naga from Sibsagar and two Nigas from Manipir. 

To take the Lhota-Naiga Language first, I find the money table to run as below, bot it 
has an unstable appearance. In fact, instability seems to be a main, though distracting, 
feature of the Language. EF. g9., Mr. Witter remarks, p- 8 f.4 on the instability of both the 
vowel and consonantal sounds, and the instability of the words themselves can be ascertained by 
trying to make out the sentences given with the Grammer and by noting the variety of form 
given in the various parts of Mr. Witter's book for the words of currency and moter. The 
probability is that the dialect differs on every hill side on which it is spoken, and that the 
speakers use it very much as the speakers of highly developed written languages use slang, 
t. «, they are quite indifferent as to form, provided their meaning is nnderstood, trusting 
rather to inference than to convention for the correct conveyance of their meaning, 


Lhota-Niga Silver-money Table. 














English, Lhota-Niign | Danone Veeunalh om 

1 anna” i . poisk mez'l, Mingmy) mezt sa 4 pice, 4 red coins 

2 saunas : | moiyd mateaiga et aas miiyé 

S ringtert hm ... .. Coin small white 

4 annas | moiydennt 4... 0 ae = «s| 2 mbiya 

bith hl on 1 mbiyietam ... iY: ---| 3 moiyé 

a, = ww | Pamptak pbko .,. 0... | half rmpee 

Ts ringmyt™ this, © La “ Sve cohes 





" A reprint sent me by the late Prof, Avery, based on notes supplied in 1884 by Mr, Clark, the husband of the 
suthoress of the do Niye Grammar abore quoted, 


Wiitter, pp. 88, 89. 
™ This looks as if the word ringmy! were used indiscriminately for pice and anna, which isms likely as not, 





he heen sie ee _ ee ~ | 
= 
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English. | Lhota- Naga, ; Gense of Vernacular, 
10 anna moira miingo ane eee ae Hi moiya vw . 
9 I | moiyai tirhk  .,, vo 16 moi 
14 : ...|moiyi thing .., i wt mobigi 
1 rupee Oring matsaiza sad ...| 1 rupee 
we ram piiik matsafign  .., OO) Vy Ween 


..| Tapes 
.. rapee plas half 






piakd, Opiak’ ... 
1) ropec” ,,. | piika si piko .., in 





What the expressions for the odd annas are I am not sure, but, from the general indica- 
tions given, they are probably expressed either by réngmyé4+nameral (¢.g., réingmyé ef'am, 
3 annas, rdngmyé miingo, 5 annas), or by the use of sii pékc, “ plus a half” (e. g., miyd sii péko, 
méiyé ond a half = 3 annas; mdiyé enni si piko, 2 méryd and « half = 5 annas), - 


Lhote-Naga Copper-money Table. 








T pie vee ose nee | Fingemyb terawd “ss 
To pice ss oe one | Pingmyd matsaigh  ,,, 

ene sesees poish mateniga ann 
2 pice ... 4. —... | pbisi® ennt 
a at ++ | pPllshet'am  .,. sie 
4 . (enna) .. —.,. | poisd mezii 








The metals are badly expressed by the Lhota Nagas, owing, no doobt, to their small 
acquaintance with them. Thus, the word for silver is given ns ériéng, but no word is given 
for gold at all, and one word, yingehadk, does duty for brass, copper, tin and iron, i. ¢., 
really for any metal not silver or money, while p'yinfed is used for lead. | 

is ne given for weight and the scales have an apparent connection with that for 
cowry, which is odd and rrasual: E.g., weight is efi (p. 158); balance is fa (p. 90); 
cowry is f'dfo(p. 143). There are words to express the actnal balancing of articles weighec 
against each other in ¢k‘aing and kif (p. 168), the first having a most suspiciously horrowed 
opPpearance, 

Three words are translated '' connterfeit money” by Mr. Witter, viz., réugtip, éréng-n'tap6, 
rangyimé ; fact which it rather surprises one to find in the language of such a tribe, but they 








™ Witter, p. 70. It is clearly the Indian adhd: eon Boamea’ ed. of Elliot, Glouary, Vol. IL. p. 2. 


™ Witter, p81. Also at p. 125 there is given (te‘eA, which aleo Means Wares 


Witter, p. 61, ™ Riagmy! is throughout nseehiniees for péind, 
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can be compared with the kwinpro fap ¢ of the Kuchia Vocabulary of Mr, Symington, p. 85, 
trauslated “to mint, coin.” 

The Lhota Naga numerals (p.26 ff.) present no particular difficulties, but there are some 
peculiarities valuable for comparison with other Naga tongoes and for counting out money. 





1... heat 11... tard silt eka 

2 .e. Onnnt, dni 20... mekwi, mekwii, mekiis 
3. et‘om 30) aa ttamdrd? 

4 «. Mes 40 4 ... miro? 

5... milngo 50 4a. thingy’ 

6 » Urik oo ves MOkro? 

7 ~— vex tling, ts'ang 70... eka ts‘ang, eka tling 

m .. tied 80. ok tz 

9 4. tékit 90 4. ek*‘l t0ka 
10 —s...._ tard, tard, terd, tito? 100. ek‘ tard’? n’zo, n'zf, n’sdat 


1,000 =... t'inga? 

The usual way of expressing the intermediate nombers is that shown above in the case 
of 11: 4. ¢., tard sti (or sf) mest ig ten plas four or fourteen, mekwi #4 se2i is tweaty plus four 
or twenty-four: but 16 to 19, 26 to 29, ete., are alternatively expressed thas: — 

16... meziiud mekwii m’pen _.... by-four 20 short 
17... el‘amni mekwii m'pim ,,. by-three 20 short 
18... eonlni mekwii m'’pen _.... by-two 20 short 
19... ek‘ind mekwii m'pim — ... by-one 20 short 


The tendency in reckoning is to carry the mind on to the next coming ten and to subtract 
from it, 


Passing on to Ao Naga, one finds that Mrs. Clark has not paid mach attention to recording 
currency, and except incidentally there is no mention of money matters in her book, It must 
be remembered also, in reading what follows, that instability of form is as characteristic of 
Ao Naga words as of those of any otber Niga tongue. 


The word sen 15 used for money (pp. 61, 66, 69, 75, 140) borrowed one fancies 
from the sél (sen) of the neighbouring Manipiri State, especially as it turns op in the 
expression for “small money,” éinak sen® (pp. 57, 106)..° A rupee is ordinarily fdjsak 


® This ia only used in enumerating, When used with other worda, “one” is represented by the suffixed 
numeral cocficienta mafanayt, n'laangi, for things, and n"chid, m'chydd, for mankind, Fondamentally the term 
oid would seem to signify ‘a ton’ in decimal notation: ¢f, the terma for 70, 50, 90, 100, 

1 Witter, p. 154, 

T Also ei'dnd tifo m’pdin = by-one ten short : = one leas ten, 

2 The terms tari, Camdro, siiro, rikro, evidently moan 1,3, 4, 6 tons, 


. Witter, p. 27. oo # Oral 
« Witter, p. 1, © Wittor, pp. 119, 152, 


? Also n'to n'zo (taro ( = 10 n'ro), p, 151. Cy. Bar, t‘awny, : 

* Mra. Clark dooa not distinguish between long and short vowels, and these bare to be guessed at, but bor a is 
always broad, and I have given it, therefore, a 4, - ) ; * ; 

1 Tt is also seen in the expressions for “debt, p. 109: — sen-ted, aen-died, sen-dpu, in which dfs3 and ¢pu 
mean “borrow” ( pp. 54, 96) and sen means “ money," 
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and also ftepdh (pp. 5 
phrase on p. 65: — 
tdnursi hechi péisd dngu asi dzdk rizsuagd dyur 
boy-the what pice gete that all keeps 
The boy keeps all the pice he gets. 

In the Vocabulary, however, is to be found the (7) Assamese form sorofid, made to do duty 
for “pice” on p. 147 and for “anna” (4 pice) on p. 90. It is quite likely that these Nagas use 
the same term for both, | 

The word for cowry is given as sahd (p. 107). 

Money is counted apparently in‘s straightforward way. Thus we find : — 

pp. 57,64... titeak ka «. O0€ rupee 
Pp. 54 na tateak ind PT two rupees 
p. 66 - thtsakisnam ... three rupees 

The words for the metals partake of the regular Niga forms, iron being the metal 
par excellence, aa the same word, m, does duty for both iron and metal (pp. 132, 189). 

Gold is ion (Assamese), p. 124. Silver is dribi (pp. 70, 160). Iron is in, and merdng 
(p- 132), and with iron lead seems in some measure to be confounded, as one giesses from the 
term rdugin (i. 2., rdng-metal), bat there is a synonym (p. 135) fatia given for lead, Br 25 
yougmen (p, 99), is undoubtedly mixed up with copper, yongmenin, i. ¢,, yougmen-metal (p. 106). 

The Ao Naga numerals have a puzzling, and curiously, but not uniquely, developed 
method of carrying the mind, after the first ten, on to the coming ten for numbers beyond five 
ai shown below: otherwise these numerals are much thoee of the Niga and the allied tongaes. 
generally, Thus: — 


4, 57, 64, 66, 156).8 For pice the Indian form péisd is found in a 





= 
& 





4o-Naga Numerals, 

: ee Bene Ra trdkls 

2 ina a abe »-| tenet 

3s. gam... a tt 

4 «.| pezgta " 4 w».| baké 

8 .| pungé Hart tm ..| ber 

1] terika ee s/n and ong 
12 torsing ‘+ wes ww bE. nd tg 
13s. teriagsam .. F ote 94,5 -. | ten and three 
d4 --(teripesd .. ~ oe | ten and four 
15 -».| teripung dl ee oes ee rae -- | ten and fire 


16 oa metso'.miben-trik rer em i ie iim twenty-net-brought-siz 
17 -.| Meteé-miben-tenet ig f = ad twenty-not-brought-seven 
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ae 


oe oe am 

- oa nae ee ea 

| lir!)-maben-trék oi oon “on oo. 
nie i oils ee 


telangtakdserka oe one on or 








-..|90-not-brought-G 
. | 90-not-brought-7 


-. | 90 and 1 

«| 60-not-brought-6 
«| 60 and 1 

--|50-and-20 not-brought-6 

» | 50-and-20 

50-and-20 and 1 

+ |¢wice-40 not-bronght-6 

-| 9-(before)-100 not-bronght.6 
- | (before)-100 (fit, 100-9)t¢ 









rapes rg dp and 1 


™ The final r in semar, lir, riker, is evidently the ro of Lisota, and signifies a ton." Probably the Anal ¢ in 


mateo signifies the mame thing, 
“ Tithe tale venieda Senedinhed Sesadad * e's Wilits'ila’ 
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—_—_— 


96... oa0 tela g-ndben-trél ae oid eae ems 100-not-brought-6 





100 mies telang, nok lang oon oo oon oon eae Perit err 
1,000 ...!meyirizang, meirzang™ 2... 000.350 eee el Sn eS ES | 
The Ao Nigas de not weigh the metals, so far as I con make out, probably measuring 
them; bot they have a neat set of measures of capacity, on which they have based a sort of 
avotdupois weight for their great requirement, fermented rice for making yi (rice-beer) :!8 — 
Ao-Naga Measures of Capacity. 


os ee 
ee ite aed 








Approtimate 
Name, Meaning. : Une, | actual weight, 





Rentz6 molok a egg basket... ow Wolue of an egg in paddy = It stra 





< yi molok...  ..) beer basket .| value in paddy of standard | 2) sére 
measure of rice made realy 
| for brewing yi (rice-beer). | 


.otsee8 = 5 sérs 


village standard =...  ...| 20 (and 10) sérs 
se 

The real standard, i, ¢., the weight that does not vary, 18, however, the pua, for the 
Kengali paws, magnified from the quarter sér, which it really is, to the five-sér weight (paséri), 
probably because five sérs of paddy are equivalent in value to one quarter #ér of some article 
that these people still commonly buy, or have in the past habitually bought, with paddy 
(anhusked rice). 


= poa we «| Indian quarter ser... 





4 (and 2)imz ., | Village ~ 4: =| 





Another common measure, cvolyed as above, is the natid molok, wage basket, 21 to the pwd, 
and hence equal to about two sére which represents a day's wages in paddy. 


Ao-Naga Avoirdupoia Weights.” 
2 tsami-s‘ong ore 1 s‘ongti = 11 sérs 
1 eongtl LE + fb hh a 2h Sars 


Some villages have a weight called pwikephd (? short pwd), intermediate between the 
fonglt and the tramd-s'ong (p. 49), 


The word for scales is s‘ongfi, and the term teamd-s'ong seema to mean half-a-s'ong, or half 
the weight that tarns the scale, The word seret is also given (p. 157) as synonym for scales, 
and the expression seret-lung (lit., scale-stone) is given for “seale-weights," But 1 gather from 
asentence on p. 7] that seret is really borrowed from the Indian word sr and means that 
weight or its equivalent, thos: — 


shisang = serel-kd = maidensd 
potatoes sfr-one insufficient 
(translated) “the potatoes are a scer short weight.” 


71 Mrs. Clark very properly remarks (p. 48) that the above mode of reckoning puzsles children and makes them 
carry forward the wrong Sgures in addition, Be moch is this the curse, that in the schools an effort is being made 
to iscard the above irregularities and count regularly thus: teri-trék, nixteen ; meteari (6k, twenty-six; and se on," 
One doss not wonder at it. In computing money the aysterm mast be a very difficult one to work. 


™ (lark, p. 49. Compare this with the Maniptiri double scale ; — for rice and the other for paddy ; Primrose, 
Grammar, p. T, i Clark, p. 49, es ee ee ; | 


ie 
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One has to search the sentences given in McCabe's Angami Grammar for the views of the 
Angimis as tocurrency. From these can be gathered the following table :-— 


p- 36 ar ede i ten pice ome et em minal paisa 
pp. 26,40 ... aoe . 


p- 40 ome —_ sid | 
pat... i 4+ 


If we may accept that duli = adAdli (Lhote-Nhes) = adiéla (Indian), and that rakd = a 
form of the general Naga word rdag, then the above table agrees with what may be called the 
normal Niga forms. “Small money” ia kepetse (p. 54). 

The word for metal (p. 73) is given as f'ej6, but I gather, or rather guess,that j™ is metal 
and thatthe fe = itron, Then for gold we have no word at all, but silver is rakd-j6 (p. 85) ; 
lead is misifed-j6 (misi, Manipirt: p. 71); copper is presa-75 (p'ri, Eachin-Singphd, iron: p. 56); 
while iron ia (ezhe®! (p, 70) und tin rishi and rhis, where zke, shi probably equal >. Brasa 
is (p. 52) merfni or meseni, but I perceive that meréni (p. 60) also = “ear-ring,” and perhaps 
the metal takes its name from the ornament. 

At p. 26 we have moyd and moyd po (one moyd) for “ two annas,” and on p. 40 moyd sf 
(three moyd) for “six annas.” Rupees turn up at several points in the book; «. g., 








p- 26 we raki po on one rupee 
p. 39 Seat ieee raki sf —_ three rupees 
p- 37 se pee raki pango ... five rupees 
p. 38 adel aes raka t'et'd * ... eight rupees 


At p. 40 we have duli, eight annas, and at p. 39 rakd keand di duli, rupees two-and a duli, 
for Ra. 2-8-0. On this evidence, I should aay that the Angiml Nigas count their money quite 
straightforwardly in rupees, two-anua pieces, and half rapees, Thus their scale would be: — 


4 moyi are 1] dol 
2 doi , 1 maki 

The Angimt Nagas reckon on the same principles as do the Ao Nigas. Thos:— 
Angimi Nags Numerals, 








a 2 ..:| kenni 
dt auch ite Ol: aA 

- 6 .| sara 
sie . 8 | etl 
aos tiene 10 tee) | ker™ 


a Kachia acd Singphe, $4, gold © Sh = Freoch j. 
PS Seer peep a icin, Pee, Cf, Ao numerals 
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15...) ker-o-panga aes 
16...) ker-o-sura ane “ 
17 mekwil pemo t‘end .., _ 
18 ...| mekwil pemo t'et'd ...  .. 
19 mekwil pemo tekwii .., 

20 mekwii wos, ade 
21 mekwii-pokré ite ai 
ar Ber pemo t'end = 
o0 | gers... ‘ag si “ne 
31 ser--pokrd 4.00.4 
7 lida pemo tend ggg gs 
40 ot a a 
41 lid’ pokré 4.0... sie 
50) fipango*® =... es - 
70... lit‘ena™ oie | hee ‘ 
90 litek wii cae cas eek 
101 ...| kridi po, kré ma po isu 
1,000 ...] nié po oe ae sae 


In their measares, which’ are only of capacity, the 


may saspect the Ao Niigas todo from Mts. 





ie Se -] 
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ten and five more 
ten and siz more 





_ 20-short-of-seren™ 
or 20 One more 

Prd 30-short-of-seven 
re 30 one more 

= 40-short-of-seren 

60 lisuru™ 

B0 lit'et'n=é 

100 kri 


Angimt! Niigas actually do what one 
Clark's statements, viz., base them on a day's 


agiml Measures of Capacity. 


thir'i about 1 str 
12 uted “ }2  sérs 
2 rishh 24 sérs 
2 bd + 48 srs = about 1} maonds 
15 chi - (15 to) 20 mannds 


The thdr'd is the measure of a day's wages (sid, =i), 


Mr. Necdham's Miri Grammar, though referring direct] y to the Shaiyang Clan, is practi- 
cally a Grammar of the whole Miri-Abor™ tongue, spoken by a large section of the Nagaa. 


As has already been remarked, Mr. Needham hardly ever mentions money matters, and his 
Vocabulary is for the present Purpose unfortunately only too deficient, 


I take that the Miris really 
rupees, with a numeral co¢ficient bar ; 
™* 7. @., the seven before twonty. 

These ; 


“m 1 
me Me. worl, meaa retpectively 4, §, 4, 7, 





Needham's Vocabulary shows that the 


calculate money thus: 
small pieces 


— Large pieces silver, mitrkéng, ¢. ¢., 
silyer, #. ¢., two-anna bite, nomeral 


footnote 22 abore, 


8,9, Wi: ii being * a ten” 
difference 


nace between Miri and Abor ix inappreciable. 
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coefficient pir; pice, borrowing the Assamese or Indian word, péisd or paiad, with numeral 
coefficient pir added. Money is generically spoken of aa mérking or mirki (pp, 27, 
44, 108, 136). | 

The words for the motals, except iron, are absont from the Voorbulary, save a3 materiala 
for bracelets. Thas, iron is yokdin (pp. 107, 132: ¢f. Magipiri yét, Primrose, p. 17). 

The words for bracelets are — of brass, kapuing (p. 117); of silver, kingé (p. 117: ef. the 
rupee, mirking) ; and of a metal called lead, but (?) really bell-metal, pdyning, in which the 
Naga word for metal, réag, comes out again, 

The Miri numerals are extremely simple, and this tribe’s ideas of counting are distinctly 
Indo-Chinese ; — 


1 ont aiérk¢ed ae inhi a. or] »» /safized forms iko, xe} 






Pa ee So eeeeeree me 
4 lO a Te a | Ss, ,.| dngikd 
6 jakéngkd, akikd 4. ue | 7 wae keinithed 
| ...| plnylka, puinyiko”  ... 4] ..| Kindngko 
10 veel CUD ace aad cae) | ei a osel osnres 
il .. |eingkd lang Mtérkty ane nese oe | COM TN ONE 
20. [@ingefingfd se ee eee es tw ts 
21... Sing-dnyiko ling atérkd ...|¢wo tens and one 
30 ...| cing-fiimbko am iy ‘a8 vai . | three tens 
$0. Ging-kidmfingkd 4.0 0. 0 oes ees sow. DG CS 
100... .vecfingko™ i.e.) pee) eae awl ecesaseu 


Numeral coefficients are widely used and precede the numerals, as in Chinese and Naga 
generally: ¢. g., dar, aum, cool. for rupee; pir, num. coeff. for small silver (2 and 4-anna pieces) 
and pice =” then :— 
Rey .... ae ant one |  biair-ko, a-bar-ko 
Rs. 2... wees wee s| | ry, blir-nyl, d-bar-nyiko 
mw Dns oie ane “i ...|  bariimkd, bir-im, i-bardnkd 
S-anna-bit1 ... sal = aM = | pir-kd (? &-pir-ko) 
oO eee wwe wee oes prs’, pir-nyt (P &-pir-nytkd) 
ss : Se ee ws = ees Ple-dimkd, pir-dim (7 a-pir-Omko) 








it Ei js evidently a auffiz meaning “ one," and the idea of the numorals is “a one," a two,” “a three,” and 
eon, The moveable prefix 4 of the first six numerals ecome to imply 4 fixed quantity, “only” (p. 20); #0 that 
the sxpressiqns é-t'r.ko, donytbd signify really “only a one," “only atwo.” He turns op again on p. 27 of Mr. 
Needham's interesting pamphlet, Afew Digit (Tdroon), MIjd(M°jd) and Tibetian Words, 1986,Government Publica. 
tion, Assam, in the “teens” of the Mijds; thas 11, kip-md-komébs, ¢. ¢., 10 ard 1, and so on to 19. 

Twice four. 

% Bot at p, 103 ling) mirki is translated "500 rupees: " hore é in ldng) means " only," and so, perhaps, 
Ling or bing moans any large number — 100 and beyond. 

I gather that there ina word only for the two-anna picee, aa ic the case of the other Niga tongues, 
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But there isan odd exception to the rule in omitting the numeral coefficients with 7, 
and 9: thus, pui, num, coeff. for round things : then :— 
fipui puikd st it Peay 1 egg 
Apui pamyt ee ee SL Spe 
Apu poikeng ,,, ess os ons 6 eggs 
ipui puiting ... 0 ss. we ove! «100 eggs 
Bat fpni kinit walt) Yeas ame teas ? eggs 


ipui pinyl ay ok ie os 8 eggs 
Gpuikdning ... ie OO es | 9 eggs 
So far as the instances given are concerned, the Miris count their money chiefly by means 
of the coefficients, Thus: — . | 
pp. 30,58 2. 2) Reod.. aes nn ..| a-béir-kd 


Pee, ee) Loe) BA cae a ac le bir-plka 
p- 52 iat ane ios rT. 10... ion ee =n8 bar-Cingkd 


But on p, 20 the full expressions are to be found — - 
Ma Bes ee) See mirkong bir-ptko 


a! ee murkéng bir-ngikod 

[have now taken those who have been good enongh to follow-me through all the unfor- 
tunately, but unavoidably, incomplete evidence available to me as to the Kachin-Niga Group of 
tongues, und it will be seen that the numerals and the words for the metals compare as shown 
below, I have added Manipiri to the comparison, as being a link between the Kachin-Niga 
and the Chin-Lushai Groups, though I do not wish it to be thereby inferred that the two 
groups of tongues should not really be described as members of a larger general group of 
Janguages, embracing all the modes of speech adopted by the populations occupying the hills 
between India and Burma and the hills of the North and North-East frontiers of India and of 
the North frontier of Burma. 


Comparative Table of the Kachin-Niga Numerals. 





™ See Houghton, Language of the Southern Chins and its Affinities, 1897, 
7 Also n'gat, Also ma, 
M Also m'som. ™ Alao krup, druk, 
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Mixi-Abor. | Mupipat, 
«| kinitko .- | tarét 

| pingiko es) Dipin: 

| koningko .,.| mapan 
tara 

kul 


| Gingko wy 
-| Ginginylko aan 





sumshi ... dumsi ... t | semar .| Singtimkd .. | kant'ra 
m'lisbf ...| malist ats] oe tes .| dingdptko ...) niphu 





ee} teném sass lipangu . | Cingangikd , ape ‘ai 
. | rikar .. | lisurn esl Fingakiko =...) limp" 


A! m'ngashi.,. mangiisi... 
60 kriishi .,.| k*rtist 


| 






70 s'niteht ...) sinitst ot lTitend .. | Gingktnitkd ...| hamp'utard 
e m'teitshi.., | | masatsl ...| ek‘athaa treba of Hittet'’ ,..) Gingpinytko ...) marip'n 
wi .| chakiist ., ek'atoki... telangtakd...! litekwii ,. “| tingkoningkoé.| mariplntara 

l'tea** lichu‘# ek*itarG“* | telang’? ...) kri oa lingkd wo| chamit® 

1800, chingmi*” ing’ ...) meyirzang ...| niépo et ling .. | lising 





ws) Hime we: 





It is not my purpose here to prove the connection of the above words, bat I have no hesita-- 
tion in saying that they afford most interesting mutual evidence of a common origin. 


Comparative Table of the Eachin-Niga Torms for the Metals. 





Metal. | Kachin. |  Singpha, : Lhota. | Ao.  Angiml, | Mirl-Abor, Manipiirl, 


— 








| 
t 
| 


nee hon... 
ae orang 8 tariba 


gold ...| ja vue] Je veevee | SAN 


= = i # 








silver ,,.| kump'ro™ | k‘ompring, ..| rakijo ml i konge ripis 


mi Se oh a a 1 kori 
| 


copper a m'gTi ww. ee | yOngehak . yongmenin .| presajé | 


brass .../m'gri ...| magi aT aaa | cehiacen ooo} Mereni™ =... ? kapiing: pit*rai 


tm se prip'rd = Sei | yougchak . 





‘tizhii, zhiisi | ...0. | kKbngau 
| 
apelter .. eet eceee 8 =©) 0 ioe ee or 1 | pagrang.. sél 


iron...) p'ri, pri...|m'pri ss. | angeliak 
lead a) Se chi, mj ...| p’ydntsii... 





in, merang , t*ezhe val ydkedin.. yat 





wa fen 
| ringin™ = | misitsajO ...) . ...--- Seat 





| 
zine om ere prip'ro =e. tT ee | i. ea Pree ' PT ce, od 
aT Also trang. ™ Also m'pit. M Aleo sku, chk’, 
4 Alao tai. © Also mekwil, meki, 62? should be mwtenr, 
4 Also ek'd Hing. 4 Also Und, 8 Also late, 
40 Aleo n'so, 128, moa, 7 Also wekiong, 48 Aleo afm, 
08 Also ai ng, 
™ Seo anie, p. 200, The Myitkyind Enchin gave quite a different series of words. 
1 Also kamp' ring. 82 Aleo [ipd. 


EB Also maser. M Alao iein, 
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Of course, in with a matter as the nomenclature of the “ane aA Tage tribes will, borrow 
largely from those around them, and such a table as the above is valuable chiefly for trscing 


such inflnences, 


I have had two opportunities of personally examining Nagas as to their ¥ 
man came from the Naga Hills District, and called himself 3 Sibsigar Niga, 
the benefit of the Englishman, but I could not get a better description of bisestt'a out of him. 
His vocabulary showed him to belong to what are called the Mithan and Tablang Nagas in 
Dalton's Ethnology of Bengal, p. 71, and I here give the information gleaned from this man for 
what it may be worth. 

He named the metals as follows: — gold, eaktdt ; silver, shaksinwa ; ; brass, Adpdad; lead, — 
nokiiud; tin, savopd; iron, yin. His money was named thas : — rupee, takd (Indian, taki): 
B-anna-piece, /'t6li (Indian, ediéld): 4-anna-piece, yeki (cf. Shin, ante, p. 12): 2-an 
asai: pice, paiad, pdiyd, e, g., one auna, pdiyd-ali, ¢, ¢,, pice four. For rapee (the coin) be bad 
a synonymore term, wgiinkaw, which has a distinct Far-Kastern look, and he recognised the 
Abrus seed at once as gétahd. 

He clearly calculated money, like the other Nagas, by the silver coina, and his table 


ran thus: — 








2 asit are 1 yeki 
= yeki , 1 Wroll 
2 htét , 1 taka 
But his chief method of dividing the rupee was by the yell or fowv-aitia.pleoks Thus, 
he at once named the following fractions, on the coins being put down for him to name: — , 
= 1} ... yeklaga ... five yeki . 
Re. 1) ..» yeki aghk .,. six yeki : 
Re. If ... yekl amit .,. seven yeki 
His numeration was interesting, thos : — 


1 +4 ching 4. «sf 2 sof @nni | 8 1 Oren 
4 i | all ae ae Cr on 5 ane agra one iw an 6 ame agék 
Ts ase) AMIE =i a 8 as.| neat... ae .| 9 ..| abd 
10 bin. Il ...| bén-ba-ching ..., 12  .,.) bin-enni 
“a Fs " l x 
20 5 hit ‘ 30 oe hahan ake «| 40 see paanuit 
Ha - | pi LT * 60 beset | parém o.oo ais 70 ihe pamit 


aif. , tiigwetg bnn6 baalonact 





200 = .. | enni-pagé ... 1,000 , 


Two other men whom I examined I can only describe as Méeipart Nagas, for they 


certainly came from the hills of Magipir, and belonged to the same tribe and 
what their precise tribe was called I could not discover? village, though 


These men also divided the rupee by its silver coined par ith a cori omer 
clature, thos: — Se eae whe eee eeuirie? 


Q-anna bit ...millé (mi weight, Burmese) 
4-anna bit ...siki (Indian) 

G-anna bit ...s’ni-pbh (half rupee, s'nd) 
rupee... -..8'nh (= also silver) 


individual with certainty, m ble practical experience of the Nigas to make out the tribe of any 
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calling the anna p'aisda m'tai, four pice, and reckoning thus: — | 


anna | pais m’tai ... «4 pice 
Bnoas aaa l- mild == ooh ae 


mililf-all p'ais&i-m'tai ...) 1 atl 4 pice 
; elki er “ ie | 


fki-ali p‘nisiti-m'tai ... 


For the intermediate annas they used the Burmese form p‘uisda of the Indian paisd, 


1 ki 4 pice 
| mild asch on 3 muil 
And so on, multiplying oat the milf and rfki for the even annas, adding p'aistn m'tai for 
the odd annas, and using s'nd péh for eight annas. This method shows a little more systematic 
thought than is usual with the wild tribes. “a: : 
One rapee was called s'nd kali, and, on being shown the coins, they at once called Re. 1) 
rnd-kali s'nd-p5h, i, ¢., one rupee (nnd) one half. and Re. 1) sftt-m'ngd, i. 2., five sikf, which 
is correct and again shows active reasoning powers. , 
For the metals they gave an interesting series of terms : — gold and copper, nif: silver, 
sud (properly séad, Indian for gold, ride Lishai terms to be given later on): brass, Auagli: 
iron, Ad: lead, lingeing, 
Their numerals were as follows :— 
1 atts sileerpré > gpa a 
vee) ea tai 
Wes 





veo! fie@h 

ve) Chard 

os, Aka 

wes) KiP-iihat 
2 kird-m'ngt 
) kirtichet 
m’kai... eeef21  ...| m’kai-all 





16. kir-churil ... 
19 aa | kiri-akag 
30 ves) Shiri 
60 ws] Pai-chird 
90  .e.| Fili-akiih 





_| paitt-m'tai .|50 «| riiam'agi 

_{riiinth 4, | 80...) tni-tichoh 
2 kihai 

(To be continued.) 











ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BUREHARDT. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Geo, A: Grierson, Ph.D., O.LE, 1.0.8. 
(Continurd from p. 195.) 
PART II. ty 
181. It is s matter for regret that the noan is not nearly so fully treated os the verb in 
the manuscript grammar quoted by me as Mp. All that it says abont nouns and their declen- 
sion can be summed up in a few lines, and consists merely of a statement of the changes 


pilin these worda as ‘a ten": kir, kirew, hird meaning ‘ous ten," aod shird 


a.  falels | , 
Wa men Sener Bij in clearly ‘a ten’ in all those words, 


"3 ten.” 
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which certain vowels undergo in Declension and Conjugation, with a few examples, The 
following pages, therefore, do not owe much to this MS. | 

182. The other authorities, in the Roman character, mentioned by me in §§1 and ff, are 
extremely incomplete as regards nouns, and treat them rery superficially = 

It thas happens that the solution of many difficulties can only be arrived at by the stud y 

of existing texts, and these, it must be confessed, do not always sufficiently assist un, in ascer- 

taining satisfactorily the correct forms of words, For example, in Np. the vowel points are 

often omitted, or written without adhereace to any fixed rule. Thos, —— @ and > 7 are 

* f ; id - x x a * ‘a ; 

not unoften interchanged : ¢,g., ®4# handi, beside @i@ Aindi and again » § is sometimes 


written for Fat. a ( 8), thus rh or 2 mop a mother, and so many others, 

So also in the texts written in the Dévandgar! character there isa similar want of system 
in writing words and forma, LE. g., qaey and @@rez, Pity, but Atq, which are good examples 
of the difficulty of fixing the pronunciation.4 3 


I regret, therefore, that the following pages cannot be affirmed to rest in every point on 
asecure basis; but they may serve to assist farther studies in Kasmir{.™ 


I, = Gender. 


183. The gender of substantives and adjectives is cither masculine or feminine, In the 
case of prononns, it may also be neuter. When masculine nouns are changed to feminines we 
find the same changes of final consonants, which we observed in the case of verbs (ree § 158),"¢ 


184. [We thus get the following changes.®7 They only occur either in the formation of 
feminines from masculines, or in the declension of feminine nonns, 


Final .f g becomes cj 
[ i. E } 


et 

7 sod rs ec J (only in declension)" 
ny oS " ge ch (only in declension)® 
» # fh 4  @@ ehh (only in declension)® 
» SS & : eg ch 

go 1S ayy eicookes iene 

~~ ee m ge tf 





= Tho MS. marked b by me most be excepted, Even in this, however, the Personal Pronouns are pot civen, 
anil the nomerals only on for aa 48. [Another exception must be made in Mr. Wade's exzrellent ittle grammar, 
which was sot known to the author, ] 

* (The fact is that in Kidmirl the vowel ecale ia by mo means fixed, In different parta of the country, and by 
iferent peop'e, and by the same person at different times, words are jronounced in different ways. There is aa yet 
no standard, This it exemplified by the difficulties experienced in representing many of the sounds in the Pertian 
and in the Di-vanigart alphabet. — Tmaws, ] 

“ (The translator hax endeavoured to illustrate what he believes to be the most usual pronunciation in cach 
case, by the system of tranaliteration adopted by him: see §§ 5 and f.] 

(Mr. Wade's grammar and lirvara-koola's Katmita-iabdimrita fa native grammar edited by the translator 
for the A. &. BL) have enabled the translator to eontrol Dr, Burkhard's resulta, and, in afew cases, to silently 
correct slips of the pon, or statements resting on incorrect anthorities,] 


) ate a 
© We, thus, find in Luke, tri, 24, from Sie ai) lnfe-mond, trodden under foot, ple ¢=** a lafe-manje, 


* [The reader is referred to §§ 155 and f The corrections there made are also mailo here, The author wae 
under the impression that the rules for nouns differed from those for verbs, but this is not the caso, and corrections 
have been made in the tert accordingly, ] 

“ Tn these cases, the change is not observed in the nominative feminine, 
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Final «# th becomes 4 Gh 


rT) ur ie " tA 
a od a» *F 
cu ow nn ” wo A 

= 


185, The radical vowel is also often changed, in the passage from the masculine to the 
feminine, Thus— 


An jo 

| tt @ To 
gah remain uuchanged 
+ 7 aa 

37d unchanged 


= OF “s- § 


—- 6 

y» — 6 13 

2 iu, ye = 
yp id, yd ws tf 


A final 4. 3 @ becomes yg > & 
Some words form the feminine, by adding a final —— *.] 
Examples of these changes are given below. 

1. Gender. 


186. Few general rules can be given for distinguishing the gendera of nouns. It can 
sometimes be ascertained from the meaning, derivation, or termination of the word.™ In 
many cases, however, authorities contradict each other. 

Thus, }4e cht, a thing, and sf god, commencement, are, according to El., feminine, but 
are mascoline in Np.: i! gad, fish, is, on the other hand, mascoline in El, and feminine 
in Np. and elsewhore.™ 


ee 


= ae = ———_— 
= : > 








= - P a q 1 a f Per f lif Ty 
we Bg, GUM mith, mothor; St shubrat (Arabic fxm, roport 55 cindag! (Porvinn fom), it 
c# 


Aasl nabiyyah (Arabic) prophetess, A large portion of tha wooabulary consists of substantive: borrowed from 


Arabie or Persian. | 
os { Elmslio transliterates gi], Wavle gives god aad uinkes it fom] 
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isi. Feminine substantives are formed from masculine ones, in the following ways :— 





(1) Through the abovementioned changes of vowels and consonants. 
Ezamples :— 


(c) Vowel Changes."! 



























ti!“ See below,] 
=z oF ">" U Rai gagur, & rat ae gagar) 
" 55 kokur,S a cock oF kokar 
-y395. Rilur, w pigeon s395 Kbtor 
#. 69 a ror, a deaf man 93 09 
" =2 pol, a plank Ls pas, a small 
plank 
2-3 97 *#) patealiv, a fox a 84 patentby 
] pyo dyér, a rich man sus dyar 
[2 yw 


See adjectives, ] 
Lot id, yi, ete, See adjectives. ] 
em - _ 

Final $4. «2 429) fifa, o parrot 


a 
» yur, a horse 


: : : ‘ 
= 


2 # = 
" " a7? Bays dida-gtr, a milk-seller| aaf a3 $355 ddulee- grit 


Loar brir, a tom eat a aly brir] 
i 
" Several additional Stamplen, giteo by translater, 





fs 
Luke, siti. 34,255 baker (wo also Wade, § 1} 


© | Promcane d guir, In Dévantgari rz . i 2 
are0e).) widegirt \s yrouounced didagiir (Dévankgart 
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() Comsqnanty Changes. 














T 

big i Masculine. | Fetninine. 

BBP pe) 03 * | a 2 | 
ad as ay4 nacid, a barber jo nitcis 

] | s | * | A 
ae . ef 2 pill, a chickens ge puts 
| + 
w wit os hin, a deg ui idee 
: “ | a 
(ec) Changes of both Consonants and Vowels. 
= Masculize, Feminine. 


rf 
3 ssitshiidl oem e fay] 
[dls kral, a potter riot til 


wf ydn, 8 pimp olf oén 






£ 
J5l, wvdtul, a man ‘of low) e'3 wéfay | 


caste 

JSpl= tedwnl, ‘a goat 2 Le tediecay 
f = 

Ee? pahay 


tf — 
ei Lafae hi 


# 
<2'® hapate 


a lan) 


+ Ce ie Ps = 
die gond, sign of genitive) j= sans 


Ja pohal, iL shepherd 


aa hutak, a drake 
# 
ale Adpet, oa hear 


_ 
fi fom, & cripple 


J = fersl, o gaoler z! Fis teraj 


[Je mal, & father <“ nioj, amother] 


cls aj, a armall 
ring | 


ol koi 


ak 
dss wil, a ring 


= kin, one-cved 


' Consume aia} ni — res rit CXC: lie tal aoe, i fount under tho fiend of ad jec lites. ] 


- a a ea ae ——————— 7 ad 
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(2) By the addition of the syllable wo ail [ws s th] or o> eg e.g 
cf mim, a mother's brother .,, oo  mimat 
if : f 
ay bata, i Brahman oe ane Per we éttan * 
ja hons, a boatman eee zon ion wile Adnsen 
f iar, ‘ 
v® khar,annss ...  .,. oo wee [® Bhar or) eyp® bAarin 
i # i j 
aren pret hastia 


—- ane oy wear nef 


ary hot, an elephant . 
Se er 
#55 winth,acamel  ,,, 
re kav, a crow eee ee ase 2. v2 kovia 
ri 
x! ang, & gander oe i ie oe wel @nrin 
a z : 
OE al aor, a boar one one aes ane wy bes sorift 
Z -— 
wisy win, a shop-heepor oe 0s ly waned 
aril panyir, a whier-carrier ... a8 esa pdényures 
oa e Cuner, F ia 
2599 WEWUT, BWEBTOE oss tas wes, 9995 WOOO Ot] yeas te searen 
and #0 on, oe 
(7) In the case of animals, often merely by the addition of sole mide; e go 
Sole pb Eher mada, a she-ass : 
(4) In more or less irregular ways, ¢. g., 
off 
384 wahenyur, a wan 


os2t-56l, brother 


‘f 
au; J fenena, a woman 


eS + hy defie, sister 


# 
re i, a : = aa = # 
Ph | Para, king ne ama ae au roperen or] wy ron, queen. 


eff 
oy bad ke madanydr, & lover, friend wy wes, a female friend, confidante 
el 
ot aay sik, ih tiger Cro ne ame zm Ol ed miner 


sis saruf [or yy serup), a snake .. ee sarafen| or ease fara pen 


- as | 
o' ye jawdn or 843) anh la: se 
; sch a ankuhor, a lad... we! anharash, ah virgin 
*5'y4* mahraza, a bridegroom ase wylie mahdren 


bel am J i" 9 ar 
Fa 


2 ius - tear, A ben-sparrow 
e ghuldn, as 
f"* ghulem, a servant eae SS founz or wif kanis (EV. m. 1) 


“lo ddnd, an ox 


“h. 
2" 8 kantur, « sparrow 
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A man's wife is generally denoted by the addition of yf béi, or is frequently formed 
according to rule 2 [tbe latter is less respectful}. Thus,— 
wep chhén, acarpenter an awe dilgm chhdna-bdi, a carpenter's 
wile 
site béndor, a beaker os 0 owe lt ySW  kidnder-bai [or wf 
badarei] 
g4F khdr, a blacksmith ssabiaieaeetiegeet sles khéra-bat 
J'pt krdl, a potter an ees ul ait,s krala-bdi 
ze manar,alapidary ww. we en aw ly jae manar-bdi [or on mandren | 
slbsl padshdh, a kings sw as gS BUEOYY pldehah-bat (= 
mélika), the king's wife, the queen 
ceey 36 gréstywonltivator ue WI Sgt grit ba 
ay néwid,abarber 4; © se ove ot Yh ndvid-dét 
8315 sodea,n cook vee aes gS Bj! wlea-blt, w she-cook, oF 
cook's wife 
I also find (Luke, i, 36) :-— | 
SUsT Gshnd@, the consin 1. ne US BOT dehndit-ba 
(To ba continwed.) 
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BY Sig J. M. CAMPBELL, K.C.LE., 1.0.8. 
(Continued from p, 165.) 
@. Effects of Spirit-possession. 


favour or affection, loss in business, and general misfortune. When a person is seized 
by a spirit, the usual symptoms are that he cries incessantly, weeps, speaks at random, bites 
his fingers, sways his body to and fro, lets his hair fall loose, spits blood, refuses food for days, 
and day by day grows paler and leaner. In some cases of spirit-possession, where the result 
is barrenness or other form of ill-lnck, no bodily signs are visible.” In the Konkiin as well as 


Monomania, Melancholia, Hypochondriasis, Mania, Dementia, Catalepsy, Hysteria, Epilepsy, Con- 
vulsiona, Delirium, Malaria, Fainting, Long-continued disease, Cholera and other epidemics, tie 
Sudden Illnea:2# Spirit-possession brings sickness and misfortune, So the Kotegirs, low class 
Dharwar beggars, if sick or unlucky, go to a Lingsyat priest, who gives them an enchanted lemon 
and some ashes. They eat the lemon, rab on the ashes, and are well!” The Pingla Joshis of Biji- 








\ ‘The effects and symptoms mentioned above are in the case of involuntary epiri ponsension. 
™ Information from Mr. V. E. Ghollay, Assistant Surgeon, Poona, = Information from Mr, Tirmalrio, 
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tae 






pur, if they are troubled with sickness, think it is paneed by an “Bry spirit, entering, 
the body, and to please the vhost they set his image among the house gods, and worship it 








Gujarat Musalmins believe that when a young grown-up girl gets an atinck of h peteria 
because she has a jinn, or spirit-lover, who has possessed her,!® Spirit-possession causes & 
ness. Among Gujarat Masalmins, if a woman is aulky or in a fit, the husband says: Don't 
speak; the devil ia on her." In Mysore, epilepsy is believed to be the effect of Bpirit-se eure: 
Buchanan™ says — one night hearing a great noise, next morning I made enquiries, and found 
that one of the cattle-drivers bad been possessed by o devil or pisich, and had been 1 nse jess 
and foaming at the mouth. The whole people, Musalmins and Hindus, met, and in the hope of 
frightening the devil made all the noise they could. But they conld not get him to leave, till a 
Brihmay threw ashes on the man and said prayers. In fact, it was epilepsy brought on by 

intoxication, Among the Shinirs of Tinnevelly, if a man feels the beginnin of an ngue fit, or ~ 
the dizziness of a biliong headache, he thinks himself possessed2t The Kirghiz of Central 

Asia hold thatm woman in child-bed suffering from an involuntary muscular contraction, 

is the effect of possesion.3 An Arab in delirium is possessed : so the Samoans, Tongons, 

Suomatrans, all think that madness is possession, In Syrin, madness is thought to be inspiration. 
Among the Jews madness was originally thought to be ghost-possession,® ‘The Chinese believe 
that diseases are caused by the unfriendly spirits of dead ancestors, who, hnving no ‘posterity 
to offer sncrifices, and yet having the same peed of food, possess or prey on the living.** 
The Hottentots believe that sll disease comes from Gaunn, their devil-puardian, and his 
servant. Rarrenness is caused by spirit-possession, and so Hottentot girls who have - ast 
come of age run naked in the first thunderstorm that they may be fruitful In 
Africa, the effects, or racher symptoms, of spirit-posseasion are hysteria, lothargy, insonsi 


to pain, and madness; these symptoms are believed to he the work of Buders or wizards? : 

















In the Kongo, in West Africa, epilepsy is possession, and the possessor is the ancestral spirit 
The -\byssinians hold that women are oftencr possessed than men.2 The Uanpes think death can 
hardly occur naturally, The Coast negroes think neither death nor disease is natural, American 
Indians think thot death is cansed by witcheraft.” The belief in spirit-possession and in the 
spirit theory of discaso is still common in rural England. Fits, the falling sickness, ague, cramp 
and warts are all believed tobe caused by s spirit entering the patient's body. These diseases 
are cured, that is, the spirit who causes the disease is scared, by @charm. In the charm the 
diseaze is addressed os a spirit or being. In ague the charm runs: “ Agnue, farewell till we 
meet in hell." Cramp is addressed: “ Cramp, be thou faultless, as our Lady was sinless 
when-she bore Jesns.’™! In Lancashire, the people think casting ont the ague is the same as 
casting out the devil, for itis the devil in the sick man that makes him shiver and shake. 
Warts are cured by rubbing them with a green elder stick and burying the stick till it rots. 
In certain parts of England fits and hiccough are still believed to be possessions, and arc-enred 
by charms.™ Unmarried country girls in England, when they have no lover, perform many 
curions rites. The object of the rites is apparently to gei rid of a. fairy lover who the 
girl thinks has posscased her, and, to keep her for himself, has thrown over her some spell 
which makes her anlovely in men's eyes. For this reason she performs: varions rites to 
get rid of the fairy lover, In Yorkshire, on St. Agnes’ Eve, girls keepo fast, and ent a small 
cake, flour, cals and water, without speaking. led 


Information from Mr, Fasal Latfullah, * Information from Mr, Fazal Latfallah, 
® Buchanan's Mysore, Vol. IL. p, 43. ™ Caldwell in Balfour's Encylopedia, 
Spencer's Principles of Beciology, Vol. I. pn, 215, = On, cit. Vol, 1. p, 245,’ 

™ Jour, Ethno, See. Vol. I p. 21, ™ Hahn's Tiuni Geom, p. 37. 
Op. cif: p. By. F Tylor'a Primitice Culfure, Vol. ¥. p, 311, 
™ Spencer's Principles of Scciology, Vol. I. p, 243, * Op, oft, Vol. 1. p. 244, , 

™ Op. et. Vol, Lp. 250, " Dyer's Fold. Lore, pp. 185, 164, 

2 Op. cit. p. 168. 2 Op. cit. p. 165. | 

™ Op, cit. pp. 115-1 19. ® Henderson's “~H.Lere, p. 91. 
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In many parts of the Bombay Presidency it is believed that persons who die on an 
unlucky day, people who die & violent or unnataral death, and people who die with a wish 
uofulfilled, as an unmarried person, or a woman sn child-bed, or who die leaving their chief 
interest behind them, as ® woman who leaves a babe, or a miser who leaves his hoard, do not 
rest, but coma back to trouble the living. To prevent ghosts of thia kind from coming back 
and troubling the family, special funeral rites are performed. Figures of men of dough or of 
sacred grass are laid on the body and burned, and, in the case of a woman, all or some of her 
ornaments or clothes are given toa Brahmag woman. Among the Ratnagiri Marathis ond 
Kunbiaa woman who dies in child-birth has sometimes the tendons of her heels cut. Among 
the Sdmayansi Kshatris of Alibig there is a strong belicf that when a woman marries o second 
time, her first husband’s ghost eomes and tronbles her. To prevent him troubling her, she 
wears round her neck a charmed silver or copper amulet, or a silver or copper image of the 
dead husband. In Gujarit, men aud women wear round the neck a round or oblong silver plate 
with the face of the deceased member of the family who has been haunting them roughly 
embossed on it2% In the Dakhan, to prevent the ghost of a woman who has died in child-birth 
coming back, water and rald grains are strown along the path when the corpse is carried 
to the barning or burying ground, As soon as the body has passed out nails or a horse-shoe 
are beaten into the threshold of the house, and in some cases a smnall nail or a needle is driven 
into the crown of the head of the deceased. 


Todrive spirits from the bodies of persons whom they have seized, several home cures 
are resorted to. In the Konkin, when « person is believed to be possessed by o spirit, 
a fire is kindled, and on the fire some hair, mariyd loban or dung-resin, and a little hog-dang or 
horse hair are dropped, and the head of the sufferer is held over the fumes for a few minntes. 
Cuts with a light cane are given across the soalders, and pieces of garlic are sometimes sqnecsct 
cata the ears and nostril of the possessed. When all home cures fail to drive out the spirit, 
prayers for help are offered to guardian spirits or to house and village gods, Vows are maie 
to the house gods, and the patient is taken to the temple of Maruti, or some other village god ; 
there he is made to fall prostrate before the idol, ashes from the incense pot kept barning 
befo- : the god and a little red lead and oi! taken from the feet of the god are applied to the 
forshend of the sufferer, aud he is bronght home. When the guardians fail to drive ont the 
spirit, in some cases even before consulting the guardians, au exorcist, or bhogat, ia called in, 

(To be continued.) 
MISCELLANEA. 
FOBANG, THE MALAY COIN AND WEIGHT. it. The following quotations are a contributim 
Tax commercial term kobang is liable to lead | & it history. The word itscl£ seems to mean 
to confusion in the minda of students, becnuse of | ® Bieee or slice, and to have been ormginally a 
its npplication to two very different objects, wis, } numeral: coefficient, as are SY many modern 
the Japanese gold coin or piece of monsy expressions for mousy, co1n. weights and measur: 
known as kobang or ko-ban, weighing in langaages using numeral coofiicrents. See Max- 
222 grs. of gold, and the Malay money of low well, Malay Minual, p.71, who, as a numeral 
denomination, 20 cents, known as kapong | M=ncient calls the word keping. 
and also loosely as kobang, Both the Japa- | 1418. —“ In their trading transactions (Java) 
nese and theindigenons kobang have been current | the Chinese copper cash of different Dynasties 
side by side in the Straits Settlements for con- | are current... . Their weights are as follows 
turies. Yule incidentally mentions the Malay | 5 eati (kin) has twenty taels (fiang), & tael sixteen 
kobang in Hobeon-Jobson, but he gives noexplana- ch’ien and ach’ien four kobangs; 4& kobang 1 
tion of it, mor has he devoted an article to | equal to 21875 fen,’ the Chinese official weiyht. 
( m MES. ole, ISEB. 
a7. ¢,, the candsrcen. 
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the ch'ten in B75 fen, theirtaelis 1 4 Uhinese taels, 1626. — “ Accounts are kept ( in Penang) in 
aud their cati has twenty-eight Chinese tacls, | Spanish dollars, eopange, and pice, 10 pice 
all in official weight of China.” — The Ying-yai | making » ecopang, and 10 eopangs one Spanish 
Sheng-lan, quoted in Groeneveldt, Notes om the | dollar." — Kelly, Cambist, in Chalmers, Colonial 
Malay Archipelago and Malacca, in Indo-China, | Currency, p. 382, 
2nd Series, Vol. 1. p. 177 ff. ¢. 1888,— “ Acheen in Sumatra. Tale of 16 
1554. —“ The weight with which they weigh (at | mace or 64 copangs.” — Prinsep Useful Tables 
Malwecca) gold, mask, seed-pearl, coral, calambuec, | Ba Thomas, 1858, p. 115. 


.consittsof. . . .one paval 4 mazes, 1895 
nema eupoes, one eupdo 5 cumduryns.”— to 7 etic: oid cole: (Seast Sooeeny as 
A. Nunes, p. 39, m Yule, Hobson-Jolson, o. wv. copper bd 
| | rr. sects capangs coined for Malacca in 18% by the East 
mace. Under candareen, Yule quotes the same India Com | 
passage ima different rendering, calling cupées, | pany. “— Chalmers, Colonial Currency, 
cupoo by the Angliciaed form cupong. 

1560. — “* Foor handred cashes make a cowpan. 
Foure cowpans are one mas." — Capt. T. Davis 
tm Porchas, Vol. I. p, 123, in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 
«. 2. tacl. 

L711. —* A Quarter of a Mace ia called a Pollam 
or Copong, Imaginary.” — Lockyer, Trade in 
Frdia, p. 42. 

1775,— “4 Copang Acheen are 1 Mace, an ima- 
ginary Coin.” — Stevens, Guide io East Indian 
Trade, p. 87. 

1805. — “The Memorandum of 1805 by Liente- 
nant-Governor Farquhar (J. Ind. Arch. Vol. V. 
p. 418) speaks of ‘doublekies or cupangs,’ the don- 
bleky being the Dutch com of 2 stuyvers, or 10 
doits.” — Chalmers, Colonial Currency, p. 382 n. 

1811. — “ And (at Achin) Se aceite copper 
eash, of which 400 go to the dollar."’ — Marsden, 
Hist. of Sumatra, p. 171. 

1813. — “ Keping, a copper coin, of which 400 
are equal to a Spanish dollar.” — Marsden, Malay 
Diet., a, «. 

“ 4 copangs = 1 mace.” — Milburn, Ori- 
par ‘aeneean in Yule, Hobson-Jobeon, #. ¢. 
mace, 

1814. — “ This tax is either paid in a emall | 
Chinese coin, called ké peng, or in kind.” — Raffles, 
Java, Vol. IL, Appt., p. czli, 


1838.—“ At Malaccan 10 Saga besar or 4 
Eupangs are equal to one maiam.” — Newbold's 
account of Jobole, in Moor, Indian Arch., Appr., 
p- 70 mn. 

1862. —“ Kupong (Dutch eupon).* A copper 
money, estimated at 10 doits, or the decimal! 
of a Spanish dollar."— Crawfurd, Malay 
Diet., a. 


1861. —"" 10 duit (cent) =] kapang, (10 cents), 
in Penang and Province Wellesley.” — Swetten- 
ham, Maley Vocabulary, Vol. L, Appz... on 
Currenoy, ete, 

1863.— “Local terma are aleo used to denote 
fractions of the dollar, as in Penang, kupang (= 
cents)." — Maxwell, Malay Manual, p. 143 f. 

1883.— “These are Malay words. The wang 
was the Netherlands Indian stijver, —4 duite, 
and the wang bhara waa the European stijver, = 
© duita Twenty-two years ago, when I was 
magistrate at Malacca, | often heard the expres- 
wion wang bhera used to signify 2} cents of a 
dollar, though there was no corresponding 
coin. Thin is similar to the nee of the Kapang 
in Penang.” — Chalmers, Colonial Currency, 
p- 383 n., in a letter from Sir W. Maxwell, 


E. OC, Tempus. 


SS SS es ee C8 CL 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
MUSALMAN TITLES FOR HINDUS. who held those offices under the Mughal sove- 
Tue use of Musalmin titles by Hindds is not | reigns. The reverse practice of Muhammadans 
uncommon in all parts of India which have been | bearing Hindu names is aleo common in Northern 
subject to Mucalmin rulers. In Bengal a well. | Bengal, where we meet such names as Shékb 
known family of Brihmans bears the title of | Gibind Dis, Shékh Gépél, Kali Nath Shékh. 
Khin. Eiji Mabendré Lal Ehin, of Midndptr, | These are descendants of converts to slim from 
is one of them, Sp also the titles of Majmu'dir | Hinduism, who retain the Hindn names of their 
(now corrupted into Majoomdir), Sirkir, Mue- | ancestors. 
tanfi, are borne by the descendants of persons | Jonw Bzames in P. WN. and Q. 1883. 
9 This can hardly infer that the Dotch in becanee presumably 
im 1416 and certainly 1554, the first Dutch phan te kame bole, fear yt va ieer Cees 








SCYTHO-BACTRIAN COINS IN THE BRITISH COLLECTION OF 
CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
BY A. RUDOLF HOERNLE, C.LE,, Pu.D, (TUBINGEN). 


Bie British Collection of Central Asian Antiquities, which has gradually been forming with- 
in the last five years, and a Report on which Iam now preparing for the Government of 
India, includes a not inconsidersble number of very interesting coins. Some of these 
belong to the Scytho-Bactrian, others to the Indo-Chinese classes. In this paper I propose to 
describe the coins of the former class. With two exceptions they were all procured, in October 
1897, through Captain Stuart H. Godfrey, Assistant Resident in Kashmir, by purchase from « 
merchant named Miyan Ghulam Rasil. Theyare said to havecomefrom Samarkand, Tashkend 
and other places in Western Turkestan. The two exceptions are from Eastern (or Chinese) 
Turkestan, and were procured by Mr. George Macartney, who resides in Kashghor as Special 
Assistant for Chinese Affairs to the Resident in Kashmir. They were obtained from one of the 
sand-buried sites to the North of Khotan. | 


The substance of this paper will form part of my forthcoming Report, which will be 
accompanied with photographie plates showing ithe ce ns here deserbed. 


The total of the Scytho-Bactrian vcins is thirty-six. Among them there are Insiiations of 
Bactrian coins, twenty-six coins of Hyrkodes, one coin of Azcs, and two of uncertain ascription. 


(a) Imitations of Bactrian Coins. 


There are seven of these ;all silver Tetradrachins. They imitate the coins of Euthydemus 
and Heliocles, The former reigned in Bactria about 210-190 B, C,; the latter, who appears 
to have belonged to a rival family, about 169-120 F.C. During the rcign of the former, Saka 
tribea ocenpied the Nor.hern provinecs of the Bactrian empire between the Oxus “od Yaxartes. 
During the reign of the Istter, tho Snakas, being driven ont by Kushan (or Yue-clii) tribes, 
ocenpied Bactria south of the Oxus.' Their chieftains imitated the cuins of their contemporary 
Bactrian rulers. These coins can be easily recognized by their degradation, both in point of 
design and of weight. 

The best of the seven coins are two in imitation of Heliocles, of his well-known type: 
Bust of King on obverse, and Standing Zeus on reverse, 95 in the Dritish Museum Catalogue, 
plate vii, fig. 2. One, which weighs” 231 grains (full weight 264), measures 1°25", and is 


fairly good in design (with ringlet for omikron), thengh much worn, may possibly be a genuine 


coin of Heliocles, Tt has the monogram of Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 4 (p. 91), The other weighs 
only 219 grains (size 1°25"), and, as the semi-barbarous reverse shows, is clearly a Saka 
imitation: but the curiosity of it is, that while 1t has an imitated Heliocles reverse, it has 
retained an apparently genuine obverse of Bukratides (c- 190-160 B, C.), who was the predecessor, 
and perhaps father, of Heliocles. The imitated Heliocles reverse is very fairly done, it has the 
full Greek legend, but with a dot for omikron, anda rather rude figure of Zous. lis monogram 
is JW. Both this and the first-mentioned coin must be early imitations, and may be 
referred to about 150 B.C. 


The remaining five coins are imitations of Euthydemus, of his well-known type with Head 
of King on obverse, and Sitting Heracles on reverse, with club resting on his knee. One of 
them, which is the heaviest, weighing 170 grains and measuring 1”, has the king’s portrait 
as shown in Brit, Afws. Cat, pl. ii, figs. 1-4 It had also an entirely Greek legend, which, 
however, is almost totally obliterated. The other four coins, which only weigh from 155 to 
144 grains, show the king's face as portrayed in Brit. Mus. (at., pl. i, fig. 11 (also Adriana 

| | 


1 Seo the outlines of Bactrian history in the Introduction to the British NM. sews Catalogue, pp. xviii. #. 
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ditions; pl. i, ‘figs. 2-4, and Rapson's Indian Qoine, pL. i, ag. 18, in the Indo-Aryan Bnoyclopedia)- 
Both types of face, however, are very fairly imitated, One of the four coins, which weighs 144 

grains (size 1"), had an entirely Greek legend, now badly effaced ; but snfficient traces remain to 
Tai that it had the name of Heliokles struck over that of Euthydemus. The two names 
were not strack accurately in thesame line, consequently m (of Kuthydemms) is still seen slightly 
projecting over the line of Heliokles, of which Intter name Kis fully, and Al eetely 


recognizable; as shown in the woodcut ahh , AMie: The other three coins are at ing 





having the king's name in native Bactrian eae while the title in Greek characters — 
in ita usual place to the right, or behind the back, of the Sitting Heracles. Of the reek 
title BAZIAEGS only the three letters z1> or Ey (i. e., with inverted A) together with traces 
of a before and E after them are clearly legible. Coins of this description, that is, with the 
title to the right and the name in Bactrian letters to the left of Heracles, appear to” have been 
found previously. Two such coins, from the collection of General Fox (if I understm d the 
account correctly), are described by Mr. Thomas in his edition of Prinsep’s Indian Antiquit 
Vol. I, p. 32. But, so far as I know, none of them has ever been figured. Similar coins, but 
with the Greek and Bactrian legends transposed, that is, the title in Bactrian and the name 
(Eathydemus) in Greek, have been published. One, in rather good preservation, bas been 
figured by Sir A. Cunningham in the Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. UX (1880), pl. xiii, (also 
Rapson's Indian Coins, pl. i, 19). Another series of similar coins has the whole legend in 
Bactrian characters, see Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. IX, pl. xiii, 6; also Ariana Antigua, 
pl. i, 9, 10; Indian Antiquities, pl. ii, 6. It is probable that,as Sir A. Cunningham says (Num. 
Chron, Vol. IX, p. 307), the oldest imitations are those with Greek legends only, next come 
those with mixed legends of rude Greek and Bactrinn letters, the lates: are those with Bactrian 
characters only. In the second class, ] suppose, those coins which preserve the Greek fashion 
of arranging the legends, and show the title on the right in Greek, and the name on the left in 
Bactrian, may be considered to be older than those which show the mixed legends im the 
opposite position, f. ¢., the name in Greek on the lefi, and a Bactrian legend on the right, 
the latter legend also being a name. Accordingly the bilingual coins of the present series 
may be referred to about 130 B.C. It would also seem, if Dr. Gardner's theory of the 
change of standard is correct (see Brit, Mus, Cat,, Introd,, pp. Ixvii, lxviii), that these coins are 
didrachms of the Persian standard (fall weight 160-170 grains), such as began to be mitted 
10 Heliocles’ reign. 














Seeing that the Bactrian Jegend on our coins takes the place of the Greek name, it seems 
reasonable to assume that, like the latter, it runa parallel to the Greek title and must be read 
from the outside of the coin, This assumption is certainly supported by the general appear- 
ance of the characters, which, after the Semitic fashion, must be read from the right to the 
left. They ore shown in the sobjoined woodcut, 


re @ ey - sof 

No. 1. Pi 74 4H Weight 155 ers. 

a ] ; 5340 Weight 148 gra. 
a 


Weight 145 gra, 





The third, fourth and fifth letters of No. 1 legend havea distinct resemblance to the 
Kharosthi letters ja, a and ka; and at first I was disposed to take the second letter asa crude 
Kharosthi ra, and to read the whole as a mutilation of (atijraja Aka(fhukleyasa). But the 
remaining signs do not suggest Kharosthi letters, The fifth letter of Nos. 2 and 3 suggests the 
Kharosthi ¢: but on the whole the three legends suggest themselves as identical; for the first 
three letters in all are clearly the same ; so are most probably the siath and seventh; and thy 
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Gfth letter of Nos. 2 and 3 may be only abadly drawn form of the corresponding letter in No. 1. 
The only apparent difference between the three legends is the absence of the fourth letter of 
No. 1 from Nos. 2 and 3, Tam not able to decipher the legend; but considering the juxtaposi- 
tion with the other coins of Euthydemus and Eukratides which bear the name of Heliocles, I 
would like to snggeat that the Bactrian legend might also contain that name. The Alphabet 
enrrent in Bactria must have been one of the very early modifications of the Aramean, 
similar to the ancient Pahlavi and Kharosthi. The first and fifth letters are very like the 
Pahlart A and the Kbarosthi k respectively. The second letter resembles the Kharosthi /. 
The third and fourth letters resemble the Pahlavi aleph and raw respectively, and together 
might have been used to express the vowel o. In Nos, 2 and 8the fourth character is omitted ; 
and the third might also be taken to represent the Aramman ‘ oyin and to express the vowel o. 
Anyhow, the initial four or five- characters may be easily interpreted to represent h-I-o-k, the 
initial portion of the name Heliok(ies). It is more difficult to fit inf the remainder, unless we 
may assume that the name was pronounced with r instead of {, as in its Indian form Heltakreya. 
In that case the sixth letter is r, in its form closely resembling the corresponding Pablavi and 
Kharosth! character, The seventh letter appears to be mutilated, and there may have been an 
eighth; but I do not know what the genitive inflection of the local Bactrian or Scythian dialect 
may have been in those days. Thos the characters may represent the letters A-l-o-k-r, which 
would well enough make up the name of Heliokles. 


There are twenty-six coins of Hyrkodes, about 110 8.C., silver obols; mostly of the two 
well-known types, with Head of King on obv., and either s standing figure (17 specimens), or 
Head of Horse (7 spec.) on reverse, as shown in Brit, Mus. Cat., pl. xxiv, 10 (10 apec.); ibidem, 
pl. xxiv, 11 (7 spec.); and ibid., pl. xxiv, 12 (7 spec.). Bat there are two obols, one being & 
new variety of the well-known type, the other an entirely new type. The new variety shows 
the reverse standing figure holding a spear -n hia left hand, while the usual variety shows the 
spear in his right hand. Weight 13 grs.; size 0-5". Thenew type shows the usual Head of 
King on the obverse, but the reverse has a standing figure to the right, apparently Nike 
standing on a scroll (cloud ?) with traces of a Greek legend. The King's head is distinctive 
for this coin. Size O-5625'’, Weight 17 grs- 


(c) Coin of Axos. 


There is one coin of Ases, c. 30 B. C, silver; nearly the entire legends of both sides 
clipped away ; of the well-known type with mounted King on obverse, and Zeus holding Nike 
on reverse; apparently in every respect (incl. of monograms) the same as Brit. Mus. Cat., 
No, 32, p. 75. Weight 36 grs., dize 05625”. 


(d) Uncertain Coins. 


There are two copper coins, from the neighbourhocd of Khotan; apparently Indo-Bactrian, 
but too much worn to permit of identification. One is a small round coin, measuring } inch, 
weighing 18-5 grs., showing on one side traces of a bull's bead facing (7), within an irregular 
square, enclosed within a marginal cirele of dots, without any legend ; the other side is entirely 
indistinguishable, The only, hitherto known, Ractrian coins with a bull’s head facing, #0 far 
as I know, are two square copper coins of Menander, in Brit, Mus, Cat., No. 66, p. 49, and 
No. 4, p. 169 (pl. xii, 5, and xxxi, 10). The other iss small, apparently square coin, measuring 
inch, weighing 11 grs., showing on one side traces of # conventional stipa (F) surrounded by 
an illegible legend : the other side is quite indistinguishable. The only, hitherto known, coin 
with a stipe, I believe, is a square copper one of Agathocles, in Brit Mus. Cate, No, 15s 
p. 12 (pl, iv, 10). 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR, 


BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICK BUEKHAEDT. seal he hae 
Translated and edifed, with nofes and additions, ls 
by Geo, A, Grierson, Ph.D., O.F-E., I.C.8. al " erik 
(Continued from p, 221.) ' 
II.—DECLENSION. 
The Oblique Base. ; aap 


188, The declension of a noun deperds on what is called its oblique base; that is to 
say, the form of the noun to which the case-terminations (.~ %, w m, 3 % # 4) are added, 
The oblique form ends either in 4 a or > i. In some cases it ends in >- ¢ im the 

ff fg Be od 
singular, and in —“ a in the ploral, Thus, »55) newkara is the oblique base of 255) naukar, 
ee f Fe - Le te A 4? —_ 
the servant (dat. ag. Uxy* x nawkara-s); US kuli is the oblique base of Ul hul, the free | 
(dat. eg. uli ktsli-a) ; pF kéri is the obliqne base of ust kir, the girl (dat. ag. ue fri-h) ¢ 
aa ri | 
48 hathi (singular) and 4 hatha (plural) are the oblique bases of 4 kath, the word (dat. sg. 
fs r 
agif kathi-h; dat. pl. eeS katha-n). 


189. There are thas three main forms of declension, an a declension, an 1 declension, 
and.a mixed a and ideclension. As, however, the declension of feminines of the i declensions 
differs somewhat from that of masculines of the same declension, we may adopt the hitherto 
customary division of nouns into four declensions— . | 

[Vis,, Declension I. an a@ declension 





‘3 1 (masculine) 
75 IIT, a, t 7 (feminine) 
ae IV. a mized ¢ and a declension, ] 


All nouns following the first two declensions are marculine, and those following the third and 
fourth are feminine. | 
Number. 

190. Kasmiri has two numbers, a singular and a plural, As in other Indo-Aryan 

Vernaculars, there is no dual. : 
Case. 

191. There are cight cases, vir., Nominative, Vocative Accusative, Instromental, Dative, 
Ablative, Genitive, Locative.“ The firet three may be called direct cane, and the peas he 
oblique cases. [The last three are made with the aid of post-positions, and are not true cases.] 

192, MNominative.—This is the form in which nouns are quoted, | 


193. Vocative,—In the Ist, 2rd, and 4th declensions this case is formed by lengthening 
the a or = i of the oblique base. In the 2nd declension, the — i of the oblique base 


is changed to y, and:!-+ @ isadded. Thus: $35 nauker, obl. base 559) naukara, voc. 





™ [The author gives diffe t ; . = ee SS 
BL Steichen wives a different order, The translator bas retained the order custcmary amongst Indian 
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155) naukard; (II.) Per voo. GAS kulyd. (IIL) 2 heée, obl, base 3° 
vtri, voo. og2% kirk; (IV) S16 gf, & Sab, obl. base SF gédli, voe. sSi6 gai. 

In the plural, the termination » —~ au is added, before which ae ee oblique 
form is omitted, and the —- « becomes y; thus, 5) naukaran, 53! bulyen, 92395 Borgen, 
388 gdidau, 

he ‘Vocative is usually preceded by the interjection ¢¢! dy, 0 !** 

194. Accusative, — This is the same as the Nominative in all four declensions. 





195, Instrumental. — In ie Peapelnr, of he fins detent the termination w " 18 
added to the oblique base: in that of the 8rd and 4th declensions, # A is added ; and in that of 


the second declension, the form is that of the oblique base (but the ¢ is shortened to The 
wee 
plaral ends in » —-— au, EB. gy we navkere-n 5 JS bal ; Wy2F keri ; asp seuberen 





ne kulyou ; nik kéryau ; bi gaan. This case is principally used as the case of the agent 
with transitive verbs in the past tense, see § 58. 


196. Dative. — In the singular, this case takes _~ s in the Ist and 2nd declensions, and 
3s A in the 3rd and 4th, [In the ploral it takes w » in all declensions.] This case often 
stands as a direct object instead of a Accusative, and doea so regularly instead of the 


personal suffixes; ¢. 9. ei sbh Yi bo balerdva-k tim (I will heal them), or typ ed & 
# # ® 


bo timan balardva (oss thane ding Woe SO ot ON ee Sie Srd pers, pl.); “leq 


ot ere lative asjpe us! a 5 ce e aj wish a) NABITAN chhuk vi 
karin tq Tim yim tsonish dy sdsane engelir chhuhak kardn, thou killeat ths prophets, and atonion! 


ci 


them that are — = thee (Luke xii, 34). Very instructive is Loke,xr. 8, Sie ai; of 


wlan bee oF oN ties Iowa s.andng Taxa chhend sflén tg canis chhend duviy, 


what woman doth not light a candle, and sweep THE howse,in which the suffix of the dative 
even stands after the interrogative verb. We also, however, find the dative instead of 
the accusative with a — ss 2 Sowing ~_ s precedes a relative sentence; ¢. g. 


a ff ie ome 


(Luke, xix, 27), ost 12 altel os] wt sf 8) 83 oF! Higet winds wile wrinen 


DUSHMANAM, yimau nq yotsh si bo kara timan “peth pddshahat, yiirt Rare those cilia enemies 
which would not that I should reign over them, bring hither. 








er # 
© In Np. we always fd 5 —/. 9 instead of ' —— 4, and —> * and © — ¢ instead of cst. Eg. oY 
noukara, 33 kori, ALF uti (0 ala in adjectives, ¢. 9., Lake, xii. 99, “45 AES coh at tobati Aha © little 


Block |) [The real fact ia that there are numerous forms of the Vocative case, all differing” slightly in meaning. 
They are all given in the Katmira-tablterpita, ) 
- ss at, the Vocative is sometimes (principally in the case of Soreign words) the same an the Hopeeatere 


#. Dos aiy1ad col iy Khuddwand, oat co! dy wuetdd, O master; wyshas ! ty aurat, © woman; Ca cs! 
dy shakhs, O man. 





ae t-eae 
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197. Ablative.” — This case is osually the same as the Tantreniteted: but in the case of 
singular nouns, of the first and second declensions, meaning animate beings, it ia the same as 
the Dative. In the ploral it is always the same as the Instrumental. In the 3rd and 4th 


Declensions it is the same as the Instrumental. Thus (3rd Declension) Dat. and Abl. 435 


kit, pl. ny kéryau, (4th Declension) Dat. and Abl, sig gadi, pl. sk gédau, In the Ist 
and 2nd Decleusions the Dat, sing. ends in cs, Thus, in the case of animate beings in the 
singular nomber, we have (lst Declension) Dat. and Abl. wise tsiras, and (2nd Declension) 
st guris, The Instrumental case singular in the first declension singular ends in w a 


and the Ablative singular of inanimate objects is formed by dropping the fal m. Hiring 


sf gara, a house, Instr. sing, wo garan, Abl. sing. sf gara, The Instru: mingula 
the 2nd Declension ends in —-*, In the Ablative, the ¢ is fully pronounced ; nad a t 


Sh is added as in the first declension. Thus, JS kul, tree; Instr, sing. OF ul ALL sing 





alf gulih or Kuli. The 3A added is merely a graphic device and is not pronounced. 
The Tostramental plural of both declensious ends in 3 +. au, and the Ablative st of 


all nouns is the same as the Instrumental plural, thus, oe tairau, Pe garan, F guryau, 
f 
yx’ kulyaw. The Ablative appears chiefly in composition with prep: saa 
ff 

denote separation or distance; ¢. g, 3j)41 424 bdgha ondara, from the garden ; ye 
hee : as dj yim aj ayaa Pe mashriga ta maghriéa ta jamiba tq shamdle pethe; Soe. the east and 
fr the west and from the north and from the south, 

198. = — This . Oper speaking the Dative,“ compounded with thedeclinable 


words :@ie fond, ais hond, ise ans; 50 hanz,™ meaning ‘belonging,’ ™ all of which govern 
the dative case. Regarding the use of these expressiona see §§ 206 and ff, below. In the Ist 


and 2nd declensions the termination c» « of the dative is elided before ain sond, so that we 
fo : 7 = | 
get die 3 f ») naukara sond (the 3 A is merely graphic),™! ain yf guri eond; in the 8rd and 








4th declensions we have au bf kiri Aond, aia si¢ gadi hond.™ 


a fas tekeadaton hae elisead Ein partion: of She acigtaal bo atun it take accord with the actual facts of the 
language. The anthor makes if out to be invariably derived from the Dative. Ass matter of fact it is usually the 
aame aa the Instrumental. | 

seine te trace, coast bate the Se te te a 
apposition to a genitive, must be in the dative, sea below, | 200, 


© (The author throughout writes 4 ‘Mou, nad there has hitberts been great uncertainty as to which was 





the correct form, Tt in now agroed that 5" Kons inthe correct form, and the trnvslator han sooordingly corrected 
it so thronghout.] 
1% Probably the Skr. sant, being. 


Tl Instead of 8 —— a, [now and then find cg f, «. g., id ditt, tor #0 dila. 
- = - 


"3 [Tt must be carefully noted that this Genitive in sond and hond, cannot be’ used with inanimate masculine 
The author does not seem to have boon aware of this, Corrections bare been made throughout accordingly.] 
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‘The genitive can also be penn in the following manners : — 


(1) The substantive is turned into an adjective, by the addition of the following 
syllables :— 


(s) 


(4) 


w un (fem. gy —— af; pl. = ee eee ne _t_ qne), to proper 
names: ¢. gun etd istyse Mirza Shah-un, of "Mirso Shah, Als! 
PT cia goldi, Uriah’s wife ; tmlospe 4 ais i as 


i“ 
Sasa sos Filibie-ani dshant sib meee ne es sabada, on saitlbed'sh 


Philip's wife Herodias ; ro ee ose Haréd-enis maranas (dm, 
until the death of Herod. 

ye uh (lem. gah; p+ al, fem. 49-4 acke), to [masce- 
line] substantives [expressing inanimate things in the eccmin including 
nouns of action, and infinitives used pybatentivaly.s ; & Gey wileaT 
daman-vk, heavenly, i. ¢, of heaven ; 3'gt os oe natsan-ach ta 


gewan-ach dws (fem.), the noise of dancing and singing ; tis a <if ORG 
Liste before the cock's crow, ft. a. tists hs cock 

crows (This example breaks the rule of inanimate objects] ; wlials sly 
sists 2813 ye padshihat-uk sir sdnan-uk wugiif, the power of know- 
ing the mysteries of the kingdom (Luke, viii. 10) (Here pédshdhat is 
treated as a masculine noun]; ©'y eiasi ole haydt-i abadiy-uk waria 
heir of everlasting life; os<1 g* Aengch umméd, the hope of taking. 


[If the masculine ends in yuk, then the feminine ends in ich, the masc. 
plur. in iki, and the fem. plur. in icke.] 


f 

When there are several adjectives in) —* wk, united together by #9 ta 
and, the syllable ©) _ uk is usually affixed only to the last; ¢. g., a5 wll 
ai, lod she} demdn ta sam(n-uk khuddwand, the lord of the beaven and 


fet 


the earth (cf., however, er natean-ach, eto., above}. 


(5 = uv? (fem. »—“ qv (or, if the masculine ends in ywr, tr); pl. » 


avi (iv), fom. 49 — ave (ive) ), only mentioned in Mp. Wate. aia 


describes it. ‘The suffix means * made of. Feamples:— 3! oh" hachywe 
gara, a bouse of wood ; woe hachio ir, o stick of wood ; 3 OS 
hachivt krov', sandals of wood ; ay a os hachive dare, windows of wood. 
Examples all taken from Wate. } 








se a ae 
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(2) By means of the Persian — 6 (tra/fat); ©. 9, wil is jfarsand- insdu, son 
of man (ef. I. 5). 

199. Locative. — This case, which occurs only in composition with prepositions (or 
rather post-positions), is the same as the dative; ¢. g., ¢4 dégh,a garden, dat, sg. urély 
bdgha-s ; loc. (5i*) ey ural béghas andar (or mans), in a garden ; Dat, pl. wel bighan, loc. 
(5h) jail wil bighen andar (mans), in gardens, 

200, Besides the cases described above, Kiimiri has, like Persian, the so-called Case of 
Unity, which is formed by the meee 1—Lah, The rar am ia usually preceded, 
and sometimes followed by the word ©)! ak, ‘one’; ¢.g., 455) Slak sauker-ak, a slave, 
a certain slave ; ar wi ak kulah, a tree; si35 oy ak kir-ch, a girl, 


Talso find this s — ah used with 445 kenh, any, and a yur, who; « g., se a5 


benk chish, any thing, anything ; hae® crt yus shakheah, (he) who ; so also in the case of 
numerals with ©)! ak;e. 9., Up met | ak hat térah, one hundred sheep.™a 

201. Arabic words, which are already in their Arabic plural forms, can aleo form a 
Eaasmiri plural; thus wil nati, » prophet; plur. gen. out we nubiyon-Aowd, or oid ests 
enbiyah-an hond, from the Arabic Plural 4ssii anbiyd (compare Luke, xvi. 29 with xvi. 81). 

So also from Arabic adjectives new Katmit adjectives can be formed by means of the 
above-mentioned termination 2 uk (cf. above, whorl ela haydt-i-abadiy-uk). 

(To be eontinusd.) ; 


THE SIEGE OF AHMADNAGAR AND HEROIC DEFENCE OF THE FORT BY 
CHAND BIBI — A NARRATIVE OF AN EYE-WITNEBS. 
BY MAJOE J, 3. EING, 
Indian Staff Corps (retired). 

The great siege of Ahmadnagar by the Mughals and the herole defence of the fort by the 
lemons Chand Bibi forms one of the most interesting and romantic chapters in Indian history, but 
hitherta — as far as I am aware —no accoant by an eye-witness of the siege has ever been published. 
Up to the preseat Firishtah has been almost onr only informant, for those who succeeded him, 
recognising him as the greatest authority of the day on Dakhan history, have simply copied him, 
But Firishtsh, with most of the other foreigners who escaped the massacre in the reign of Temii‘il 
Nigim-Shah, was compelled to leave Ahmadnagar, and he then went to reside in Bijipur, This was 
six or seven years before the siege, and he does not appear ever to have re-visited Ahmadnagar. 

The Burhin-i MaAsir, from which I have translated the present account, is a very rare Persian 
MS, by ‘All B, tAgiz-Ullah Tabataba. I have only been able to hear of three copies of the work, 
wis., one in the India Office Library, No.127 — from which this translation is made —one in the library 
of King’s College, Cambridge, No, 65, and one in the British Museum Library, Add. 9996-9998, and 
the latter geems to me to be a modern copy made directly from the Cambridge M8. before it found its 
way to the College library, The first part deals with the history of the Bahmani dynasty, and the 


Ta [In Dévanigarl! these words are_apelt with along 4, Thus, AAUE noukar-th, FTE kud-dh, &e-] 
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remainder is a history of the Nizim-ShAhi dynasty of Ahmadnagar. The last section of the 
work, which begins with afresh Miemiilah, is an account of the invasion of the Dakhan and siege of 
Abmatnagar by the Mughals in 1595-6 and conclades with the departore of the Mughal army on 
the 18th March, 1596, and the submission of Ikhlas Khan and other Abyssinian amirs, to Chind 
Bibi, The anthor tells ns in the beginning of the account that he was an eye-witness of most of the 
eventa which he records, 

Chind Bibl (or Chand Sult4nah asshewas afterwards called), the heroine of this narrative, was, 
danzhter of Husain Nigam-Shah, third king of Ahmadnagar, who died in 1565, She was married to 
‘all ‘Adil-Shah I., fifth king of Bijapur, at the same time that hie sister, Bibl Hallyah, was 
married to Chiind Btbi's brother, Prince Murtazi Husain. Chand Bthi's husband was assassinated by 
a slave under diseretitable circumstances on Monday, the 24th of the month Safar, A. H. 988, at the 
eighth hour of the night, corresponding to 2 a.m. on the 11th April, 1580,! and as she is said to hate 
been about twenty-five years of age st the time of her husband's death, she must have been about 
forty at the time of the siege. 

The narrative opeas at the period when Ibrahim Misim-Shah — eighth king of the dynasty — 
alter a reign of only four months, having been slain in action against Ibrahim ‘Adil-Shah IL. of 
Bijapur, was sacceeled by his son, Prince BahAdur, but the latter being then only three years old, 
his grand-aunt, Chaad Sfbi, assumed the Regency. 


Advance of the Mughal army into the kingdom of the Dakhan, and 
their return without attaining their object. 


To the wise critics who are possesse: of penetration and vision and the offspring .of the labora- 
tory of creation it is manifest and clear that when the Lord of the glorious and exalted dominion 
opens the door of prosperity in the face of felicity, He firmly plants the hand of protection on the 
solid mountain of confidence, In whatever direction the face of hope tnrns, a two-horsad object 
comes to meet it. A clear proof of this saying is the coming of the Mughal army into the Dakhan, 
and after the siege of Ahmadnagar and slanghter and exertions without limit or measure, their not 
seeing the face of victory and trimmph — owing to the assistance of the Most High God and the sincerity 
of the intentions of Her Highness Ch'nd Bibt Sultanah, daughter of Shih Husain Nizam 
Shih, (May God the Most High extend their glorious shadows till the separation of the two worlds ') 


The sweetly-speaking parrot® of the relation of the orators of the assembly of speech, who with 
the polo-stick of the pen has carried off the ball of eloquence from his compeers, and with his own 
eyes has witnessed most of the strange events [here recorded], thus displaya these precious pearls in 
the sight of the eloquent observers. 

After the martyrdom of Prince Ibrahim Nigim Shah, Mtyan Manjo withdrew his footsteps from 
the road of obedieace and devotion, and nominated for the sovereignty of the kingdom of the Dakhan 
an infant named Ahmad Shih, and sent Prince Bahador Shih fin Nigim-Shih to the fort of 
ChAvandh,? which is celebrated above all the forts of Dakhan for its strength and inaccessibility. Not 
content even with this, he posted a numter of doorkeepers round the royal Aaram of Her Highness 
the Bilkis of the age [Chand Bibi] in order to prevent the servants of the court going to and fro, and 
not to allow anyone to go near her: moreover he contemplated putting her to death. And when 
the Habsh! amirs having refused to obey Miyin Manji, laid siege to the fortress of Abmadnagar, 
and the besieged were reduced to extremities, Miyan Manji through helplessness and necessity sent 
a letterto Prince Shih Mur&d — who had always entertained the idea of conquering the Dakhan, and 
had thought of marching in that direction — and incited Hia Highness to conquer these paradise-like 
dominions. Previous to that a letter from King Akbar, also concerning the conquest of the Dakhan, 
had reached the Prince and all the amfrs of the frontier. At this time, when frem the letter of 








# Lat, 19°49 N,, long. 73°49 E. 
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Miyan Manjé he obtained fafemation nokahe Gigmaton among the Nigim-Shaht ect Ui PA 
it a good opportunity, he marched towards the Dakhan with the army of Gujarat and Malwa. ~ 


When R4ja ‘Ali Khan, hakim of Burhanpur, heard of the approach of that great army — 
being altogether hopeless of assistance from the army of the Dakhan — according to orders which hed 
reached him from His Majesty King Akbar on the subject of alliance and co-operation ¥ with the Prince 
and the leaders of the army, he proceeded to join that army, and visited the Khiin Khanan, on whose 
promise be placed most reliance ; and with him waited on the Prince, and with the desire of collect- 
ing forces, returned to the Dakhan dominions by way of Sultinpur. 


As Sa‘adat Kbén [alone 7] of all the servants of Burhan Nigam-Shah, alter the torrible death 
of His Majesty Tbrahim Shih, outwardly used to show affability towards the malevolent traitor, Miyin 
Manji, the latter sent that kA¢n towards the districts of Koliba ond Nasik, which were under ay 
Nizim-Shihi government. Now that the numerous Mughal force was passing in that direction, 
Sa'idat Khin, seeing the paucity of allies and the great numbers of the enemies, deemed it ate 
able to attempt opposition ; so turning away from the route of that numerous and desolating army 
he went into the Dakhan without opposing the advance of the Mughal army. 


Miyin Manji, who had been freed from the siege of the Habshis, repented having asked for the 
Muzhal army ; consequently he resolved to flee from them. Concerning this he took counsel with the 
nobles of the State ; and ashe very much doubted and feared the adherents of Chind Bibi. he 
showed them much affability, in order by fraud and deceit to -prevent their attaching themselves to Her 
Highness, On pretence of opposing the Mughal army he marched out of the fortress of Ahmadna 
but delayed three days within sight of the fortress, awaiting the assembly of the Dakhan need 
the arrival at the head of it of Miyan Hasan, who with a number of aimirs, had been sent to 
suppress the sedition of Ighlag Khan and the other Habshl amirs, The newa of the approach of 
the Maghal army being circulated, Miyin Manji took counsel with the amfrs ond leaders of the- 
army regarding sone agreement and plan of campaign. Most of the amére persistently urged flight, 
except the ambassadors of the kings of the Dakhan, and in like manner Mujihid-ud-Din Shamshir 
Kbin Habshi, who through the infinite royal favours of His Majesty Murtasi Nigim-Shih had 
become learned, and after being advanced by slow degrees from the obstacle of servitude to the rank 
of amir, had withdrawn himeelf from the affairs of governorship and the military profession, and: in 
retirement and solitude had employed himself in the acquisition of religions knowledge, Now, when 
Miyin Manji was reduced to extremities, he summoned this learned man to arrange council with 
Ikhlis Khan and the other Habshis, and requested their advice regarding war with the Mughal 
army. Mujihid-al-Din Shamshir Khin Habshi opposed Miyin Manjii's intention of flight, and 
anid :— “To fly from the enemy's army without contemplating battle and using sword and spear, 
and leaving the plain of the dominions and all the subjects to be trampled on by the enemy's army, 
iloes not commend itself to men possessed of sincerity and faith,” 











Miyiig Manji replied :— “ The enemy's force is double that of the Dakhan; and in battle it is 
probable that a thousand kinds of troubles and afflictions — perhaps ao fatal misfortune — may 
happen, and all the elephants and artillery and the foundations of sovereignty and power, muy fall 
into the enemy's hands ; for the sages have said :— ‘He is a wise man who avoids fighting one 
stronger than neater and the obligations of vigilance and caution are, as far as possible, not to 
resort to war.” . 

Attack not a force greater than your own, 
For one cannot strike one's finger on a lancet. 

It is absurd for a few drops of rain to claim an equality with the infinite ocean, or for the insig- 
nificant motes to imagine themselves equal to the sun-beama | The best plan is to take refuge with 
His Majesty [brihim ‘ ‘Adil-Shah, and fly to his court ; and from the servants of that court and from 


His Majesty Full Kutub-Shah to scck assistance, ‘on with this strength to oppoxe the enemy's 
army ."* ' 
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Mujabid-wd-Din Shamshir Khia replied :— “It you will Jook on, wait in this same piace ; hand 
over the command. of this force to me, and leave me to fight the exemy : by the aid of the Luni of 
earth and heaven I will make a night attack on the enemy's army, aud gain a victory which will 
throw into objivion the story of the seven-iold slsughter, Li, with the divine assistance victory be on 
the side of the nobles of this State, well and good | QOcherwise we can scatter our forces, anil like 
devoted servants, continually attacking the flanks of the euemy's army, we shall throw on the dust 
of destruction each one whom we find. We can block up their lines oi communication, till we reduce 
that crowd to distress. Want of water and forage, like a pair of compasses, will describe a circle 
ouiside which none of the enemy's army will be able to set foot. Perhaps by this stratagem the 
enemy, being reduced to straits, may retura without acquiring a name and reputation.” 





Since Miyan Manji did not feel secure from Shamahir Khan; on the pretence that the army 
would not unanimously consent to obey the latter, he rejected his advice ; bat in order to curry [avour 
with Shamshir Khin he promoted him to the rank of Amir-ul-Umara and commander of the 
forces in the province of Abmadnagar ; he appointed him to keep the districts in subjection and 
protect the subjects till the dispersed army from the various quarters of the dominions shold assemble 
ander the shadow of his victorious standard, and obey his commands and prohibitions. He wrote a 
farmén concerning this, and ailorael the person of that Lhdn with the robe of honour of Amir-nl- 
Umari and administrator of the country. The office of Kotwal of the fortress of Ahamadnagar he 
conferred on Ang&r Khan, who was one of his friends and coadjators, aud charged him to repel sone 
of the nobles and inhabitants of the country. 


Then Ahmad Shih, on Friday, the 20th Rabi‘ II., A. H. 1004 [19th December, A. D. 1595), 
with all the cash and odd valuables which were at hand in the treasury, and about three bundred 
unrivalled elephants, all the artillery, all the paraphernalia of sovereignty and pomp, and about 8,000 
cavalry who had elected to join him, proceeded towards the district of Bhid.* 


A number of nobles, such as Afgal Khan (who was distinguished above all his compeers in the 
service of the kings of the Dakhan, and whose sincerity and good will bad commended him to Her 
Highness Chind Bibi, and who had enrolled himself among her followers) ; Moulina Shams-ul-Din 
Malhammad Larl, ambassador of His Majesty [brahim ‘Adil-Shah ; Mauliné Haji Tefshant, ambas- 
sador of His Majesty Muhammad Kuli Kutb-Shah ; H»bib Khan, who at that period was promoted 
to the office of wasir ; Mubirr-wx-Zaunin Tazwi Mashadi, and o number of other foreigners, amongat 
whom was the writer of this history, drew the foot of safety into the skirt of retirement from office, and 
being unwilling to join Miyin Manji, cousidered the service of the court preferable to the companion. 
ship of that synopsis of the lords of deviation. 


Miylin Manji being apprehensive at their remaining behind, sent a person to Safdar Khan, 
governor of the city and Burhandbid in order that ke should seize sud bring to his camp the whole ol 
the foreigners, whether they would or not, and the artillery: and rocket apparatas belonging to tw 
government ; consequently he canse! Saidar Khan, Habib Khin, Asal Khan and several ot the 
foreigners to march noleus valeng and brought them to the anny of Miyan Manji ; and a number of 
the grandess sitting in their houses suut the douvs in the {aces of the people and joined the army of 


Miyiig Manjo. 

When Her Highness Chind Bibi obtained information of the flight of the mischiel-makers of the 
country and inverters of the State, she used her utmost endeavours in arranging the affairs of religion 
and the State, and devoted ber attention to putting in order the bases of sovereignty and discovering 
a remedy for the state of disorder which had found its way to the feet of the royal throne. 

é Mirai Bafl'-ud-Dic Shirkzi says that Miyhn Manji carried off Alpmad Shih to Bijapur, where the latter wae 
well treated; being given @ fine house to live in and the revenue of ten villages assigned for his support; but in 
the month of Muharram, A. H. 1018 (March-A pril, A. D. 1599) having attempted to raise @ rebellion, be was 
ne maoah his wife and faiaily ke a prisoner to the fort of Murtari'abéd. 


| | wi, m) ; / 
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[Muharuml Khan} from the first showed rectitude and julgment, and always walked on the 
straight road of obelieace and submission to the royal Tutulates ad prohibitions ; Sar eaen te wyeoee 
Miyfig Manji in the days of luis predominance aid despotism, sad in eonjanction with: Afzal ‘Khan 
usel to make prudent arrangemeits for repelling the enemies of the State, Now when tis de Manji 
Vacated the capital aud tock to flight, Her Highness Chand Bibi sent a person to Aizal Khia and 
Muhaununad Khaw, and persuaded these two ‘hans to put down Ansgar Khan. ‘When most of the 
rubies and graudees of the country had remained behind from the army ot Miyin Manjd, Angir hin, 
kuteed! of the fortress of Ahiuwlnagar, being apprebeasive of this circumstance, be, according 
tu the injunctions of Mivin Manjd, endeavoured to drive away that body; and as be feared more 
than all Muhammad Khan, who was the head and chief of all the Dakhanis, be considered it most 
iuportant to get ril of this nobleman ; so on Monday the 23rd Rabi IT. be, with m mber of bi 

own brothers and coailjutors, arranged the preliminaries of the assassinatior of Mohammad Kha 

and sent a person to summon than chdn of high degree, saying that his pre denice Phas urgently 













required for the arrange:neat of some of the important affairs of the coun ‘ par i 


The following is what the writer of this history beard from Muhammad Khin. Placing his 
reliance on the goukness of the Creator of insukiad, Muammad Khig with a We ot his sic ein 
relatives proceeded to the fortress and his interview with the unfortunate. Anugir Kh a. When he 
Visited that wauderer in the desert of error, Ausar Khan, on pretence that he wished to congalt him ir 














private, first took the Khin into his own house, whereas he had previously brought into that house 


a great number of soldiers, and had arranged with them that when Ma'yammad Khia should 
eater the house aud he (Angir Khan) should give the signal, they should hasten to kill him. The 
khdn, with two of his sons and one of his relatives, thought!ess of the stratagem of their enemies, 
enteted-the house of the malevolent Ansir Khan. But Multin Khan, Saiyid Hasan, Abma Shih 
and Shir Khin — although they were allies of Ansir Khin —had secretly entered into an agreement 
with the attendants of Chiind Bib! to kill Ansar Khan, Peing aware of the design of Angir Khin, 
they seized the door of the house, and did not allow any of Ausir Khin's people to go inside. Angir 
Khan, prepared for the attainment of his object, in the midst -of the couversation sigued to his 
brother to make has‘e to kill Ma'aanmnad Khin ; his brother drawing his sword sought to overcome 
hin, but the sons of Muhammad Khin becoming aware of the stratagem of their enemies, drew their 
aworls and engaged the brothers al helpers of Ansir Khin, At this time Ansgar himself tried to 
kill Mohammad Khin. Abi-l-Kasim made Ansir Khin his shield, and the sword of the brother 
reached the breast of the unjust Ansir Khan and penetrated his back. Mu‘jammad Khin also 
stretching out his haul, with the strength of his manly arm snatched the sword from the hand of 
Ansar Khiin’s brother, and struck him such a blow on the breast that the point of the sword went 
out through the nape of his neck. So with the one sword those two malevolent and depraved al 
were overthrown, and the time of their excuses and deception came to an end. The glorious 
sons of that man of good disposition [Muhammad Khin], although they had received wounds, 

by the aid of the favour of God, they vanquished the brothers and comljutors of Ansir Khan. and 
so remove the wickel ones of the country from over the heads of the well-wishers, and freed the 
king tom from the impurity of the existence of those sinners against religion and State: and made 
manifest to mankind the mys‘ery of “ Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein,’ 


When Mutammad Khan and his sons were free from the designs of Anair. Khin and his ass‘st- 
ants, the soldiers of Ansir Khin, who from outside the house hed endearooral to rash in, bat owing 
to the opposition of Multin Khin, Ahmad Shih, Saiyid Hasan and “Ali Shtr Khiin, were unable’ to 


effect an entrance, when the head of their leader was cut off they withdrew from hostility and placed 
their feet in the circle of obedience and submiss‘on. 


_ Muhammad Khio, after the killing of Ansir Khin, hastened to wait on Her Highness Chind 
Bhi, and gave her an asconnt of the occurrence. She gave orders that the heads of those evilsloera, — 
with bad been pigeon-houses of vicious thoughts, and iu the upper story of whose brains the ow! 
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of negligence had built the nest of pride — os an example to other corrupters of the State, shonkl be 
placed on the point of spears and taken round the adséra, and that the joyful news of this victory 
should be woised abroad through all parte of the kingdom, far and near. ‘The servants of Her Higi- 
nese dil na she ordered ; and for the sake of the pence of mini of great aul little, she herself in her 
most pure person ascended sun-like to the sumiit of one of the towers of the fortress. 
* # . 7 7 
(To Se continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOSAL 
BY SIRJ. M, CAMPBELL, E.C.LE., 1.3. 
(Continued from p. 223.) 





Exorcists, — fxorcists, or spirit-searers, are known in the Dakhan and Konkin hy 


varios Dames As Wa or devotees, décrniie or divine sages, jantris or conjurers, wantia or 
enchantera, and panchdisharis or men of (five) letters. They belong to all classes of Hindus 
and Musalmans, but they are generally recraited from the lower classes. They bave tw 
divisions — professional and non-professional. Non-professsional exoretsts are generally 
persons who become possessed by a guardian spirit, or dév: afew of them learn the art of 
‘exorcism from s guru or teacher.” Most professional exorcists have had a regolar training 
from a guru or teacher. The first study is begun ona lunaroron o solar eclipse dor. 
On such a day the teacher after bathing and without wiping his body or his head- 
hair, puts on dry clothes and goes to the village temple to Mirati. The candidate having 
done likewise also goes to the temple. The candidate then spreads a white cloth before 
the god, and on one side of the cloth makes a heap of rice and on another » heap of 
uded,™ sprinkles red lead on the heaps, and breaks a cocoanut in front of the idol. 








4 al = ; 

™ In tho Dekhan as well as in the Konkin, there are many persona who are said to be natarally endowed with a 
power orer spirits. The pensioned mimlatdir of Igntpuri, in Nasik, is at present (LEXY, believed to have a power over 
spirits, In Nasik, on the high bank ot the top of Ojha’s steps, isa monastery of Raghundthbava, who about serenty- 
fire years ago was famous for his power of curing diseases ape controlling spirita and clemevts. One of the Adil 
Shahi kings of Bijdpar was sapposwd to have a power over spirits and disrasra. At Bijipar he built a bouse with 
strong walla and a round stone roof. The nouse had nu windows and no doora, He loft a little bole, and by his 
power over thew he drove in all diseases — cholera, amali-pox, and furor — asd shot the bole. After thie thr 
people were free from disease. When the Engli<h took Bijépur.sn officer saw this bnilling mthont a window or 4 
door, Hoe asked the people what was the nee Of thin strong hone with neither a dour sor a window. The peop 
said, cholera and amall-pox aod fever are shot inthe hones, and mu ope should open it, The Engleb officer 
thonght that this showed there waa money in the house, and that the kiag hel twld the peaple this story, #6 that meu 
man might touch his treasure. The officer broke down the wails, and the house inside was empty. Terrible cholera 
and «mall-pox spread over the land, ani, expecially in Dshrwdy, many solliers and many Geers died (Information 
from Abdul Potler). 

In the villaco of Mingaon, in Sivantvidi, Irves a Konkananth Brihman whose eon wandered] to all the holy 
places in Initia, At Banéras, Dattitraya appeared to the young Brakmén ina dream, and haut he would come into 
hin at ony village in which be chose to lire, The young Hrdbenap cut an imate of the god, went back to Mangaor. 
britt a temple, and eet mp the image. Thix happened in 1883- On bia tetra it wes found that the young Brabmar, 
or the eed Dattitrava who lived in him hed ereat power to score evil spirss, When a person aufferios from -i 
wvil spirit iv brought to the temple, the patient generally gor in wo dixtracte! Way, wandering round the tempi anil 
coming before the young Brahman, who i# aboot 2 yeara of age, tella who be {that is, the «pir't im him) iv—a Jalan, 
« Kais.oraCheda, The Brahman, who cits at bis ease and shows na sien of being posscased by Dattétrays, asks the 
«pirit if be will go, ‘The spirit anya: “I will if T yet liquor or fesh."” The Brihman «aye: No; take this plaistain 
and go.”* The epirit says: “ Twill not go; I hare hoste of spirits berides myself. What ise plantain to us all?" 
The Brahman grinds down a lomp of sugar aud gives him it. The possessed runs some distance from the temple, 
falls in swoon, comes back to the Brihmap, and bathes. When a spirit is very bad, and will not sy who be is, +! 
Bribmas says: “ Go into that pillar’ — « big pillar in hie temple. The Brahmas gets op, and pote his arm reand 
the pillar, and the spirit im the sick man maya: “ Ob! Dattétrays. Tam wrong ; let me go, lot me go.” The Brikmap 
eats almost nothing, and asks for nothing. Great numbers of wowen and sick go to bim to be cured, 

* Phaseolus radialus, 
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The teacher teaches him the mantras or incantations, which he commits to memory. An ochre- | 
coloured flag is tied to a staff im front of the temple, and the teacher and the candidate 
return to their homes. After this, on the first new moon which falls on a Satuniay, the 
teacher and the candidate go together out of the village tos plzce previously marked ont by 
them on the boundary of the village, A servant accompanies them, who takes in a bag of 
ndid, or Phaseolus radiatus, oil, seven earthen lamps, lemons, cocoanuts, and red powder. 
Aiter coming to the spot the teacher and the candidate bath», and then the teacher goes 
to the temple of Miruti, and sits praying to the god for the safety of | the candidate, Tho 
candidate, who has been instructed what is to be done, starts for tha boundary of the 
nest village accompanied by the servant. On reaching the village boundary he picks up 
seven pebbles, sets them in a line on the road, and after lighting a lamp near them he worships 
them with flowers, red powder, and Phaseolus raliatns. Incense is bornt, and a cocoanut 
is broken near the pebbles, which represent Vétal and his lieutenants, and a second cocoanut 
is broken for the village Maruti. When this is over, the candidate goes to a river, well, or 
other watering place, bathes, and without wiping his body or putting on dry clothes procceds 
to the boundary or vesa of the next village. There be repeats the same process a3 before, and 
then goes to the boundary ofa third village, In this manner he goes to seven villages, in each 
performing the same ceremonies, All this while he keeps on repeating incantations. After 
finishing his worship at the seventh village the candidate returns to his village, and going to — 
the temple of Miruti sees his teacher, and tells him what he has done, In this manner having 
worshipped and propitiated the Vétils of seven villages he becomes a déerwéi or exorcist. — 
Aiter he hos gained the power of exorcism he has to observe certain roles, On every eclipse 
day he mast go to a sea-shore ora river-bank, bathe in cold water, and while standing 
in the water repeat incantations a number of timea, After his daily bath he mast neither 
wring his head-hair nor wipe his body dry. While he is taking his meals he should leave 
off eating if he hears a woman in her monthly sickness speak, or if a lamp is extinguished. 
The Mohamedan methods of studying exorcism are different from those of the Hindus, 
One of them is as follows : — The candidate begins his stady under the guidance of his teacher 
ur ustdd on the last day of the lunar month, provided it falls on a Tuesday or Sunday. The 
initiation takes place in a room the walls and floors of which have been plastered with mud, 
aud here and there danbed with sandal paste. On the floor a white sheet is spread, and the 
candidate, after washing his hands .nd feet and putting on a new waist cloth or pair of trousers, 
sits on the sheet, He lights one or two incense sticks, and makes offerings of a white cloth and 
meat to one of the principal Musalmin spirits as Barhena, Hatila, Mehebut, and Sulemin, “his 
process is repented for from fourteen to forty days. 








As the course of magical study which a Hindu exorcist is required to follow differs in 
many points from the Musalmin training, so the plans and procedure adopted by Hindu 
exorcists to scare spirits differ much from those adopted by Musalmins, The commoner 
forms of exorcism practised by Hindus are : —(1) Lemons are held oter the fumes of incense, 
aud charmed by repeating incantations over them. They are then kept ander the pillow of the 
possessed person. (2) A small circular copper or silver box is made, and in it are put some 
charmed ashes, a medical herb, and a paper on which the names of Hindu gods and the name 
and the mother’s name of the possessed and some mystic words are written, and its mouth ir 
closed, The box, called taita, is then tied round the neck if the patient be a female, and round 
the arm if the patient bea male. (3) The exorcist charms some ashes, and rubs them on the 
forehead of the person possessed, (4) A fowl or chicken of such colour ag the exorcist may 
require, and of the variety which has its feathers turned upwards, is waved round the posseased 
person, and is thrown away. In some cases a goat or sheep ia waved round the face of the 
patient, taken toa spot mentioned by the exorcist, and there slaughtered. The flesh of the 
animal is cooked, a portion ofit with some cocked rice is left on the spot as an offering to the 
spirit, and the rest is eaten by the exorcist. (5) Cooked rice and flesh, curds, eggs, cocoanuts, 
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flowers and red powder are put ina iamboo basket, waved round the sufferer, and the basket is 
curried to a place where four roade-mect. (6) The exorcist takes few grains of wdid,” 
charms them by repeating ‘neantations, and throwing them on the body of the sufferer makes 
ihe spirit that has seized the patient depart. (7) When the spirit that has svized a person is 
an angelic spirit, as an Ara, Sathvai, or Navidi,» cotton thread, dyed red and yellow, 
called a néddpudi, is charmed, fumigated with incense, and tied round the arm of the sufferer. 
(8) Some exorciats by the power of their charms cause the spirit to come out of the body of the 
| d, and to enter a bottle which, when the spirit has entered it, they close with a cork; 
the bottle is then buried cork down in & lonely place. (@) Some exorcists draw a figure, 
and write « mysterious formula on a leaf of the bhurj, or Indian birch tree. The leaf is then 
dissolved in water, and the water is given to the possessed to drink. (10) In some cases 
the exorcist takes the possessed person to a large tree; there he pronounces some mystic spells, 
aud thereby forees the devil into the tree, and by driving a nail into the tree fixes the devil therein. 
(11) When « person is seized by a Brabman's spirit, some Brilimans are fed and presented with 
money, and when @ person is seized by the archfiend Vétal, the exorcist tells the patient to 
worship Vétal’s stone, and to make him offerings of boiled rice, curds, lime, a cane, betel-nuts 
and leaves, cocoanuts, a garland of ruil” dowers and camphor and incense. Among the prac- 
tices followed by Musalman exorcists are -—(1) The exorcist takes # emall circular copper oF 
rane box, and-after writing the names of the sufferer and of bis mother an’ the name of Allah 
or some mysterious figures on & piece of paper he encloses the paper in the box, and ties the 
box round the neck or arm of the sufferer. (2) The exorcist writes somo lines from the 
Kurén or some mysterious figures, or names of great saints or potent good genii on a paper 
which <a then made into a circular wick and burned, and the head of the is held over 
the fumes of the burning paper- (3) A cotton thread, dyed yellow or red, called nddapudt, 
- harmed, fumigated over burning incense, and tied round the arm or neck of the sufferer. 
(4) Some passages are rend from the Kurén ; when the reading is over, the reader blows his breath 
on the possessed person, and the devil flees, (5) The name of Allah or figures which are 
known to possess certain virtues aré written on a paper, or on tree hark or on @ brass or 
porcelain plate, or on the blade of a knife; the article on which the name is written is then 
washed ene water, and the water is given to the possessed person to drink. 

The Hindu methods of exorcising spirits are believed to be specially fitted for scaring the 
spirits of deceased Hindus, and the Musalmin methods for scaring the spirits of deceased 
Musalmins. At the same time as 8 Hindu exorcist can drive sway © Musalmin ghosi 
and as a Musalmin exorcist can drive away a Hindu ghost, both methods are practi- 
cally considered equally effective. The following details show the procedure adopted 
by Hindu exorcista in the Konken, thet is, on the mainland near the city of Bombay. 


Gangi, the wife of Rimi, a Kunbi of Bassein, in Thin, on the way home from the fields 
in the evening, is attacked bys spirit. On reaching home she begins to cry, lets her hair fall 
loose, bites her fingers, spits, and wanders in her speech. Her husband and relations guess 
that she is possessed, They put tulsi or sweet basil juice mto her nostrils, burn hair, frank- 
incense, and sulphar under her nose, and break pieces of garlic root near her ears. Still the spirit 
does not leave her. On the contrary, Gangi grows more and more excited. Next day Rima 
calls in Govind, an amateur spirit-scarer, by caste & Vidval and s gardener by calling. Gévind, 
accompanied by two of his sdfAfs, or comrades, comes at about six in the evening, when the 
power of spirits is atits highest. On entering Rimi’s hut he washes his face, hands and feet, and 
sits on a low wooden stool set in the verandah in o square made by lines of red powder, He 
is given a pot filled with water, a cocoanut, plantains, rice, betel-nuts and leaves, incense, 
camphor, ashes, flowers, and a garland of ri? blooras, which he lays in a row before him. 
He then seta upon the rice a betel-nut and betel-leaves, or, if he hes brought with him the 
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image of the god or gooddess whose devotee he is, he sets on the rice the image of his patron god, 
and presents the image or the betel-nut with flowers, red powder, 8 cocoannt and frank-incense, and 
bows before it. He next tucks behind him the middle part of bis waist cloth or diffar, pnts 
the garland of rwé flowers ronnd his neck, and, with his hands folded, either kneels or stands in 
thought for afew minates. His comrades, standing behind, beat drums, clash cymbals, and 
sing the praises of Vétal, or of someother spirit-god. While they play, the body of the spirit- 
scarer begins to sway to and fro, and inspired by Vétil he suddenly rises, takes a long thin 
cane, which be generally brings with him, in his right hand, and gives himself several cota 
with the cane across the back to shew the people that Vétal has entered his body, as the cane 
does him no harm. All the while he keeps uttering a sound like Au Aw. He then kneels, and 
swaying his body backwards and forwards seta the pot of burning frank-incense before him, and 
kindling a piece of camphor holds it on the palm of his hand, and shews it to the spectators, 
who pass their hands through the fumes and touch their eyes with their hands. Ganga is 
brought and made to sit before the spirit-scarer. He strikes her three or four times with the 
cane, and calls on the spirit to aay who he or she is, what is his or her name, why he or she 
has attacked Gangi, and how he or she will leave her. Then Ganga, speaking in the spirit's 
name, says :—“ My name is Hédali ; I entered Ganga when she went to drink at the river, and 
I will leave her if a cock is killed, and a yellow robe and bodice are laid for me under the big 
pipal-tree in Rimi’s garden.” Géyind, the spirit-scarer, then calla on Hédali to leave 
Cranga, and givesGanga some cuts with the cane. Then Hédalf agrees to go, and in some cases, 
as8 sign that she has left, she tella the people to set a pot full of water on the door-step, 
If the pot is upset, it is believed that the spirit has left, The spirit-scarer then takes one, 
four, or eight lemons, sticks pins in them, and buries them in front of the house to keep the spirit. 
from coming back, Next day or on the same night Rimi lays a yellow robe and bodice, or 
kills a fowl or a goat under the big pipel-tree. For a day or two Gangé appears to be doing 
well, but on the third day she is seized with the same fit as before. Rama calla in another 
épirit-scarer, Jinu, a Kdli by caste, who is a professional exorcist. He ia given a pot filled 
with water, and some rice or wdid,44 Ganga is brought and made to sit before him, He waves 
a handful of rice three times round her face, and puts the rice in the pot. He takes a few 
grains from the pot, and laying them on the palm of his hand examines them closely, and lays 
them on a low wooden stool, A second time he takes a handful of rice, waves it ronnd 
Ganga's face, and again examines the grain, He does this some six or seyen times, and then 
says: — "Ganga is attacked by two spirits, and not by one, as the former bhagat stated. The 
two spirits are-Hédali and Bapdéy. You propitinted Hédalt by giving her a robe and hodice: 
what have you done to please Bipdiv? On Turgsday evening lay near the Mahdr's well 
some cooked rice, curds and red powder, and the blood of a geat. If you do this, Bapday will 
leave.” Rimi adopts Jinu's advice, and Ganga is cured, 

The procedure followed in the Bombay Dakhan does no} differ from that followed in the 
Konkan. 


In the town of Umétha, on the river Mahi, in Bombay Gujarit, Jéda Raéwalif, an 
exorcist with a greal local name, held a performance on the evening of the 16th 
December, 1888, The details are: — An open space, about twelve feet square, is encinged 
both above and at the sides with cloth, In the north-west corner if a step or aliar about 
four inches high and three feet long by two feet brond covered with red cloth, On this 
altar or platform in a grasa platter are two white china bowls, a white ege eup, a red 
forban, a black pint bottle, a glass tumbler, and two or three lemons: In front is a knife 
stuck point down in the ground, a box with a garland of yellow karan flowers and a Tow 
of small earthen oil cups each with a little lighted wick, Close beside the altar sits the 
chief performer, Jédi, and about two yards on his right are the musicians, two drummers and 
a cymbal clasher, Wighris by caste, and close to the musicians, Raghu, the village peél. The 
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rest of the space is filled with spectators, men, women and girls, locking in throogh the cloth 
acreens which are hong allround. The musicians begin dramming and clashing, the leading 
drummer singing a plaintive air, After a time Jédi grows uneasy. He begins to shake, He 
is sitting with his arms stretched out along his knees. “Ho! Ho!” Jodi pants, * Kodiir 
Mata,” meaning “I Kodiir Mata,” that is, Mother Itch, “have come into Jjda," “It ia 
well, Balai,” saya the drummer, and starts fresh air in Eodiir's praise, while Jédi shakes 
and tosses his head, smelling the fumes of a small incense pot placed between bis knees. 
“Ho! Ho!” pants Jida, rubbing his eye against his hand, while the music stops. “On the 
Umétha Hill,"? he gasps in a weak voice, “no hindrance is to be caused to man or cattle," 
“Very good, lady!” chimes in the pusél and the chief drammer. The music strikes a fresh air, 
Jéda shouts :— “ May it be well," adding with ahusky gasp or whisper, * Kalka Mata.” “ All 
will be well,” says the pafél, JOda keeps on shaking with his elbows planted on his raised knees, 
“Ho! Ho! Ho!™ he pants, “*may it be well.” He adds in a low voice :— “ Mahiosri Mata,"* 
the Mahi River, “May all be well,” answers the patél with deep respect. The drums roar 
and cymbals clash in praise of the Mahf while J 6dA goes on shaking. He rests for a time, the 
music keeping moderate strength, “Ho! Ho!” he says, as the spirit breeze strikes him afresh. 
“May it be well. Ha! Ha! Shikétar,” he whispers, as the drums cease. The music opens 
a fresh plaintive wail in honour of Shik6tir, the Small-pox Mother. J0d goes on shaking. 
A fiercer fit strikes him. The musicians beat and clash their noisiest, “Ho! Ho!” sighs 
JédA us the music drops, “Lalbai and Phtlbai.” The mosic starts afresh, Jidi shaking, 
“Ho! Ho! Méreli,” he shouts alond, the music freshens and the drummers sing in 
honour of Méralfcr Muck Mother. Jédi moves his hand, and the singing ceases, Ho 
pants:— “Ifany man is troubled with a 4hé or evil spirit, I will drive the 6hv#f away. You 
should not call me Mérall. The drummer breaks into a fresh song, “Ho! Ho!" Jédé shivers, 
‘‘ may it be well," The music drops, and the whisper comes:— “Harka Bai, Lady Madness.” 
The music starts again, At a motion of Jédi’s hand it ceases. Jéidi pants and shakes, whis- 
icing en ifevera dog is mad and the man bitten remembers me he will got no, barm.’ 
The music starts afresh, the drummer singing in honor of Harké Bai. JodA goes on shaking 
aud rubbing his eyes. By dogrees the shaking grows less violent, and he sits quiet for a little, 
The music keeps on. Presently a fresh spasm strikes Joda. He shivers once more, and the 
music strikes up fiercer than ever. “Ho! Ho! * he gasps as the music stops, ‘‘ May it be 
well, Bhatyi Khatri,” he adds in the usual stage whisper. © May it be well,” chimes the 
patél, Jidi drops fresh incense in the pan, and again starts shivering with special fierceness. 
‘““Ah! Eh! Ho!” he pants, “may it be well, Iam Mita’s guard, Kal Bhairava ia my 
name,” “Right, Your Highness,” says the pail, “ may it be well.” Jodi shakes sharply. 
He motions to a boy to pour water into 6 tnmbler and drop in sugar. This sugared water is 
poured into an egg cup and Jéda drinks. He agsin trembles violently. “Ho! Ho!" he 
shouts, rT may it be well, Lady Eodiar,” be adds with the neual shudder. He moves his hand 
and the music is quiet. “ See that any one who ia in trouble or in fever let me know. I will 
put him right.’ Jéda goes on shaking and the drummer sings Eodiir’s praise. One of the 
lights which was set on a fiat maize cake goes ont, Jbdé stops shaking and takes the cake and 
divides it among the musicians. JédA sits quietly and putson his cap. He says:—" Let any one 
sho is in trouble and wants help come.” He sits quietly, and the drnmming and cymballing 
going on, Jédi fans the incense pan. 

A boy, a B4walii Sidhrél, who has been ill for about three months, comes, and 
Jédi sets the boy in front of himeelf. He takes a lighted wick and posses it romnd the boy's 
body and sets it on the boy's head. He bends over the lighted wick, grasps it in his lips, 
and puta it out in his mouth. The boy sits quietly. The drummers and cymbal-clashers pour 
forth a torrent of noise. The boy remains qnict and J6dé sits looking at him. Jédi shouts to the 
disease spirit :— ‘*Come into ihis boy's body or 1 will kill you.” The boy begins to shake, The 
droms and cymbals grow louder, Jéca keeps his eye fixed on the boy. The boy shakes 
violently. ‘Who are you F"’ asks the drummer. “Dakan,”’ that is, a witch, shivers the hoy. 
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The music again grows louder, Jddi brings outa heavy iron chain, “J will beat yon with this 
chain" he says. “Where have youcomefrom?" “From a well,” gasps the boy. “What well?” 
“This well here.” “When did you catch the boy ?” “I seized him as he was going ont in the morn- 
ing.” The music starts again with a fresh chant. The boy is racked by the Dakan, tossing his 
head and jerking his shoulders with curions violence. Jéda is quiet, looking hard at the boy. The 
chief drummer says to the boy :—“ Will you eat?" “I won’teat,” says the Dakan. “ Why won't 
you eat ?' aska the drummer. The singing begins afresh, and the boy is struck by another spirit. 
©Tt isthe Musalmin woman who was drowned in the well,” says Jidi. The boy keepa tossing and 
jerking. Jéda moves ebont, looking after the lights, A tile is brought and two sweet balls are 
laid in it, Jéda rises, picks up a Lighted wick and passes it round the boy’s back and waist and 
gets iton his head, Jidi leaus down, closes hislips round the wick and puts ont the light in his 
mouth. He repeats this three times. He then picks ap a lemon, lays it onthe boy's head, and 
gashes the lemon with a knife. He sets a lighted wick in the cleft of the lemon, bends dowmand 
takes the flame in his month, squeezing the lemon with his teeth, He pours shardat into » bowl, 
passes the bowl round the boy’s head, and drinks the sharbat. “How do you feel" ? he asks the 
boy. The boy is silent, Jéda pours fresh shardat into the bowl, waves the bow! round the boy's 
hands, and drinks the sharéat. J6da draws the chain up to the boy's spine. He lifts first his left 
and then his right leg over the boy’s head and makes the boy place his hands on his own spine. 
He gives the tile with the sweet balls to be taken away, and goes abont, putting the oil esacers 
to right. A woman brings in a child abont three years old and gives it to Jéda, This is 
Jéda’s own child and is not sick, JédA tnkes off his cap and sets it on the child's head, and 
plays with the child, dressing him in a smal) red coat. The music plays a moderate accompani- 
ment. All this time the sick Riwalif boy is sitting quietly. Jédi gives him sugar in a bowl, 
and the boy eats the sugar. 


Jédi tells the drummer to sing the praise of Mother Mahi Stim. After the chant to 
Mahi is began, s big man, Vishou, a dhébt or washermar, who has been seated near Jédi, 
begins to shake. His neighbour takes off the shaker's turban. Vishnu socta his elbows on 
his knees and is fiercely racked. ‘Ho! Ho!" he gasps, and, as the masic stops, adds =: — 
“Mahi Mother. May all be well.” The music begins again and Vishpu bas a fresh seizure. 
“Ho! Ho!" he gasps. “MNarsiigh. May it be well.” The music starta the praise of Narsngh, 
and Vishnu is stricken with a fresh air. “Ho! Ho!” He pants. “Harakhal Jhimpadi,” that 
is Mother Mania of the Gate.” Vishon goes on shaking, the music and singing keep on at a 
moderate strength. All this time Jodé has been resting, playing with his child. Vishou i 
ogain seized. “Ho! Ho! Masani Shikétar,” that is, Shikétar of the tombs. The drammer 
starts o plaintive air in Shikétar’s honour. Vishnu goes on shaking and jerking, but with 
less violence and quickness than Jédé. Vishnu holds his hands to his face,and Jeans against 
the wall tired, One of his neighbours replaces Vishou's turban on his bend. 


The singing goes on, Jidi keeping quiet. The spirit next falls on Nima, o land-owner, o 

Rabari or camel-breeder by caste. He takes off his turban and tosses his head heavily. “ It is 
well,” he shouts, “Kodiir Mita.” He tossea his head, catching the tips of his hair in his 
jngers. “*So long as I stay in Umetha,” he gasps and jerks, ‘no man, no animal will take 
wny harm.” A boy, Rawalii, comes in and sits in front of Jédé. Nama has a fresh séizore, 
colling his head heavily. “Mérali,” he gasps. The Riwalia boy is quiet, sitting with his 
knees drawn up and his elbows on his knees. He shakes slightly, Nimi has o fresh fit, and 
the drumming and clashing wax louder. He rolls his head heavily. “Ho! Ho!” he pants. 
“Wate Napani,” Mother Silver. The drummer takes it up. Eipinl Mité has come, and he 
rings ber praise. A woman of the Kéll or Dhéréla caste brings in a boy about seven or 
tight, reduced almost to a skeleton, with a white shoulder cloth drawn over his shoulder, and 
a cloth tied round his upper right arm. He is ber only child. He has been sick for ten days. 
Jédi bands -back bis own child to its mother, NamA is guiet and site with his face wrapped 
in a cloth. 
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The Rawalia boy is seized and shakes violently, holding out his arms. “Tio! Ho!” 
he gasps, “ Shikéter.” He lays his arms slong his knees and shakes with great force. 
The drummers raise Shikbtar's wailing chant. “Ho! Ho!" gasps’ the Riwalia boy, 
holding op his hands. “Who are you?” sska Jods. “Charan Mata,” the Bard Mother, 
shivers the boy, and the musicians break into Charan's praise. The boy leans his head 
on his hands and gors on shaking. He is again stricken; the drumming and clashing 
grow londer. “Ho! Ho! Narsiigh,” sobs the boy. © Narsiigh,” repeats the drummer. 
and breaks into Narsidgh's praise. The Rawalia boy is qniet for’ time, and once more 
is racked. “Ho! Ho!” he gasps, “Mérali’ and the drummer raises Mérali's hymn. 
This boy is not sick. He has come to take a vow for his mother whois dangerously all. 
Jidi gets up, takes a lighted wick and passes it ap and down the thin Dharéla boy’s spine and 
waves the light round him. “I will give you food,” he says to the spirit in the boy. * Don't 
harm the child, Come."’ Jodi sits down and looks bard at the boy.’ He comes nearer, sits 
down, raises bis knees, and crosaes his arms oFer his knees, and leans his chin on his arms, staring 
fiercely ot the boy. He pulls off the white sheet that wrapped the boy. The boy sita quiet, his 


hands folded in front of him, Jéda, seated about a yard off, looks hard at the boy. Jédé rises. 


and trims the lamps, and again sitting close to the boy looks hard in his face. “Come,” he says 
to thespirit, “in the boy; I will give you food. If you don't come you won't get any food.” The 
boy is still quiet. JodAsets a lighted wick on the boy's head, leans down, gulps at it and quenches 
the wick in hismouth, This be does three times. JOda takes a lemon, seta it on the boy's head, 
gashes the lemon with a knife and sticks « burning wick in the cleft. He leans down, catches 
the wick in his lips, and puts the light ont ‘n his mouth. Jédi asks the boy if he has any pain- 
The boy points to hisright side. Jéda lays him down, cuts a lemon in two, presses the half lemon 
on the boy's side over his liver, and himself sucks the lemon. Jéda lifts the boy op, who has asevere 
fit of conghing. Joda passes his band up and down the boy’s spime, and then raises his leg over 
ihe boy’s head. Jodi lays bis right hand on the boy's head, and holding & cup of sharbal 10 
his left hand, passes it round the boy’s hend and drinks the sharbat. Jodi bends bis head 
close to the boy’s and passes bis hand back and forwards between the two heads. The mother 
of the boy gives Jada a pice which he lays on the altar. The boy is set on one side. 

Jad looks after the lamps, and the drummingand clashing goon steadily. Jéda sits down, takes 
off his cap, and beginssbaking- “ Ho! Ho!” he gasps, and the music stops- “It will be well,” be 
pants. “ May it be well,” says the drummer. “ Who is your honour ? “Kodiar Mata,” whispers 
Jéda, “May it be well,” answers the drammer, and raises Kodiar's hymn, 4 melancholy wailing 
measure, JOdA is again stricken. ‘““Ho! Ho! Ho! Ah, brothers !'’ be gnsps- “Has any one come 
to ask me about the frein the Bribman’s house?” “Noone hascome, 8378 the drummer, “A Gre 
happened once before in that house," gasps Jedd. “If the owner comes I will show him bow 
the fire happens. In this house ig. a Chudél or female spirit and s Jinn or Musalmin. spirit. 
lt was the same in his honse before.’ He raises his hand to bis face and rubs his eyes. He 
goes on in » jerky busky voice:—" A Gorji went to the house to drive out the spirits. The 
Gérji did no good. I will bring this Badwi or medium of mine (that is Jéda). He will set it 
all right.” The music strikes up a strong chant. A fresh shiver pesecs through Jédi. He 
raises his palms to his face and rubs them over bis eyes. He stretches out bis bands. “ Ho! 
Ho! Ho! he gasps. ‘“ Brothers, 8 son of aKothirt Banii was going tos village and a spirit 
se'zed him.” “Ho! Ho!" be shouts, and shakes fiercely. “I take what is due to me if I have a 
mind totakeit. IfmotIdo not take it. Ho! Ho!” he gasps." Shikjtar.” Almost at once & 
fresh fit seizes him. “* Ho! Ho! Mérall."" “ May it be well,” say the drummers, and raise Mérall’s 
hymn. Jédi gives some grains of wheat to one of the drummers who sprinkles them on the 
ground. Jéda ‘a fiercely shaken. “Ho! Ho! May it be well.” The music stops and again 
begins. Jédi grows quiet, but is soon once moredriven. Ho! Ho! Lalbat Philbai” The 
music strikes up once more, bat Jodi gradually calms and sits still, The mother of the thin 
Dharéla boy comes in, and Jida says to her you have fulfilled your Vow, lady, and cuts off the 
cloth that was bound round tke sick boy's upper arm. 
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Among Gujarit Musalmins when a house mother finds any of her family sick or tronbled 
by bad dreams, she orders a chicken, preferably a black chicken, and passes it seven or eleven 
times over the body of the snfferer, The person who waves the chicken over the atient 
carries it away without looking back, and gives it to a Jokvr or religious beggar. If no one is 
willing to take the chicken it is carried ont of the town and let loose.© aw 

(Lo be confinwed.) 
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DISCURSIVE REMARKS ON THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF TELUGU LITERATURE, 
BY G. R, SUBRAMIAH PANTULU. | | Pav 
Me. Campnent, in bis Telugu Grammar, thus describes the Telugu Language and the area 
over which it is spoken :— | | ; 
“The language is commonly, but improperly, termed by Europeans the Gentoo, It ip the 
Andhra of Sanskrit authors, and, in the country where it is spoken, is known by the name of 
Trilinga, Teliiga, Telugu or Tenugcu. iw 
“This language is the vernacular dialect of the Hindus, inhabiting that part of the Indian 
Peninsula, which, extending from the Dutch Settlement of Pulicat on the coast of Coromandel, 
inland to the vicinity of Pangalore; stretches north« ards, along the const as for as Chicacole, 
and in the interior to the source of the Tapti; bounded on the east by the Bay of Bengal, and 
on the west by an irregular line, passing through the western districts belonging to the Suba- 
dar of the Deccan, and cutting off the most castern Provinces of the new State of Mysore ; a 
tract including the five Northern’ Circars of Ganjam, Vitagapatam, Rajahmundry, Masulipa- 
tam and Guntur; the greater portion of the Nizam's extensive territories, districts of Cud- 
dspah and Bellary ceded by him to the British: the eastern provinces of Mysore; and the 
northern portion of the Carnatio: nor is this language unknown in the southern parts of 
India, for the descendants of those Telugu families which were deputed by the kings of 
Vidyinagara to control their southern conquests, or which occasionally emigrated from Telii- 
gina to avoid famine or oppression, are scattered all over the Dravida and Carnataka pro- 
vinces, and ever retaining the language of their fore-fathers, have diffused a knowledge of it 
throughout the Peninsula, | 
“The Telugu language, as has already been shewn, is not a mere derivative from Sanskrit, 
bot bas an independent origin and is of independent cultivation. The radicals, according to 
Mr. Ellis (Dissn. p, 19), are the same as in the cognate dialects of Tamil, Kanarese, etc., and it 
differs from them only in the affixes used in the formation of the words from the roots. 
Although, however, it is not the offspring of Sanskrit, it is very extensively blended with that 
language in the states known as Tatsama or Tadbhava, the words in the former being the very 
same, taking only the Telugn inflexions, and those of the latter being mediately or immediately 
derived from Sanskrit, The rest of the language, exclusive of other foreign terms, is the pure 
native language of the land, and is capable of expressing every mental and bodily operation, 
every possible relation and existing thing, and with the excepti nof some religious and tech- 
nical terms, no word of Sanskrit origin is necessary to the Telogu.” 
Mr, Lingam Lakshmaji Pandit, in his lecture on The Disillusion, p.7, says as 'Theorem L :-— 
“If any of the few fondamentals or elements of a language, namely, the numerals, the pro- 
nogns, the case endings, and the verb endings are demonstrated to be derived from another 
language, it follows that that language is derived from the other language, and that the people 
speaking the parent and derived languages were originally one and the same.” A similar idea ia 
maintained by Prof. Whitney in his Lanyuage and Study of Languages, p. 195, Bot Mr. Lakshmaji 
essays to controvert the opinion of Mr. Ellis by saying at p. 26 of the same lecture :-— 
“ Although the Telugu language is widespread and the people speaking it, if we inclodo 
the Telugu population of the Nizam's dominions, outnumber the Tamilians, its original area is 
more circomscribed, as we learn from the following Telugn distich from an Andhrabhdéshdbhi- 


* Information from Mr, Fuslullak Facidi, 
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hhishonam :-—“"The Andra country lies within the three Liiga temples, Sriparvata, Kalésvara, 
and Draksharama, which make the three Ifngay. The word Triliiga having become a Tadbhava, 
the country has come to be known as Teluga Désam, which, afterwards, others called 
Telugadésam, and the language thereof consists of five elements.” 

Nannaya Bhatta, in his Andhrabhdshachintdmapi, has taught as:— 
“ Adyaprakritih prakritischidyé 





Esha tayér bhavéd vikrith | 

Yatha tathbé bhisha || 
The primitive langoage (meaning the Primitive Aryan speech) and the therefrom derived 
Prakrita language are primitive, this (the Telaga) language is their variation; this langas 
opening stanzas ;— 


“Talli Samskyitamb=ella bhishalakuna 
Dini valana gonta ginabadiyé | 
Gonta daua galigin=antaynn=tkamai 
Tenaga bhishananga vinutikekke Ut 
Sanskrit is the parent of languages, some, i. e., the Prikrit languages have come from it; 
something bas come from the Prakyit languages; all joined together has come to be known as 
the Telaga language.” 

Thos we see that the beliof among the Indian literati has always been that Sanskrit 
is the parent of all languages, nor is there anything, in their opinion, which canbe 
adduced to shake this beliof, as every linguistic analysis will only serve to strengthen rather 
than weaken it, 

The works of highest repute in Telugu ‘are translations from Sanskrit, and the oldest works 
extant are not of higher antiquity than the end of the twelfth century, whilst ifs Augusten 
ora, the reign of Krishpsedévariys of Vijayansgara, dates from the beginning of the Bix 
teenth, The first attempts to reduce the uses of the language torule, appear to have been made 
late inthe thirteenth century when Nannsya Bhatts, a Brahman of considerable learning, and the 
translator of the firsttwo books of the MuAdbharata, compiled a Teluga grammar in Sanskrit. 
Mr. Campbell, inthe preface to his Grammar, states that the most ancient grammarian of 
whom-mention is made in the native books is the sage Kanvs, who appears to have been to 
the people of Andhra or Telingana, what Agastya was to those farther south, their initiator into 
the mysteries of Hinduism. His worka, aud those of other writers of antiquity, are not now 
to be fonnd, and all the treatises on Telugu grammar at present extant consist of Sanskrit 
commentaries on the series.of Apoth:gms of Nannaya Bhatia. The age of this last, althongh 
conjectured by Mr. Campbell to be remote, can be ascertained by docaments of which he was 
not in possession, viz., inscriptions recording grants made by his patron, Vishguvardhana of 
Rijamahéndri, to be, as above stated, the close of the thirteenth century.!' Mr, Campbell admits 

—y [According to tradition the Tolugn translation of the Mahibhdrata was made by Nannayabbatta during the time 
of tho Chalukya King Rijaseriadrs. Av insoription at Sdkiirmam near Chicaqt at translation 
of tha Mat lbhtrals daring tho reign of the Esstera Chalukya King Rijerija I. (A. D. 1022 to 1063), the son of 
Vimaldditya (see Dr, Hultzsch’s Annual Report for 1995-93, p. 6, paragraph 21). According to tradition Nannaya- 
bhatte received help in bis translation of the Mahdbhdrats from a cortain Nirlyapa. In the Nandamapipji qrast of 
the Bastera Chalukya King BajarijaL, dated in hia 320d year (A. D. 1039), a certain Nirdyana Sgures a the donee, 
while the Saiakyit verses of the inscription were composed by Nanniyabhatte, Of the former it im said that 
on tne a ee Lill in composing poetry im the Smibslrita Karpite, Paiftohike and Audis lengunges Ne 
was renowned as Kavirijaéékhare and that because, by bis clever verses, he | 7 | 
rightly called Kavibhavajriikode (Hpigraphia Indica, Vol, IV. p. 2). Asith 
Eastern Chalukya Eing Rajaraja L, there waa more than one pair of poets bearing the names Nirfyana and Nanni- 
yebhajtu, we may, at least provisionally, identify the ‘Telagu translation of tha MakibAGrate aod his coadjutor in the 

and the donee, respectively, of the Nandamapiedji grant. Thus wo get the middle of the 


work with the composer yf | 
eleventh Cestury A. D. for the time of Nannryabbat{a, the Telugu trasalator of the Mahdbhdrata, — V. Vewsarra. | 
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that the Brihmans were the first who cultivated the Telagu language, and brought it under 

fixed rules, and consequently recognises the prior introduction of Brabmanical literature, . 
The greater part of Telugu literature consists of translations, and we have the Makdbhdrata, 

the Vishon, Verddu, and other Purdnas, besides Puranic stories in the Mdéhdtmyas, and & number 


of poems and tales, rendered from Sanskrit into Telugu. At the same time, translations or 
appropriations from Sanskrit form a smaller portion of Telngu than of Tamil literature,2and we 


have in the former a number of sectarian legends, chiefly of modern origin, as the Acts of the 
Alwirs and Jaigams, or the Vaishnava and Saiva saints of peculiar schisms, originating as late 
as the twelfth century with Raminuja and Basavs. As in Tamil, there are many local charitras, 


i 


historical and biographical compositions, containing, amidst much exaggeration and fiction, 
materials for history; of which an important peculiarity is the insertion of the biographical or 





genealogical account of the patron of the author in the commencement of most of the works, 
sometimes in great minuteness of detail. Telugu literature comprises also a large collection of 
poems and tales, some of which are original, but it is a curious circumstance that no nafakes or 
dramatic compositions of an ancient date appear to exist in Telugu. 

Telugn, like Tamil, includes » high and a low dialect, the former of which is used in 
writing, the latter in conversation and official business. The langnage of composition is so 
different, observes Mr. Campbell, from the colloquial dialect, that even to the learned the use 
of the commentaries is indispensible for the correct understanding of many of the best Telugu 
works. The Teluga poets are divided, according to the age in which they flourished, into poets 
of the olden times, poeta of the Middle Ages, and poets of modern days, 

There is not a book in the whole of Telagu literature which equals the Telugu recension 
of the Mahabharata in elegance of diction, although some of the later poets have followed the 
style, Nichana, Simana, Pillalamarri, Pinavirabbadrana, and others, though they have not 
followed the footsteps of the triple writers of the Mahdthdrata (Nannaya Bhatta, Tikkana, and 
Erripraggada) in point of style, drew their thoughts, their figures of rhetoric, etc, to a large 
extent, from them. 

The Telugu writings have always heen greatly indebted to Sanskrit, bat it should not be 
understood that the old poets flooded their compositions with a large influx of Sanskrit words, 
because there is very little traceof the Telugu language, properly so called, in the writings of the 
poets of % later date. .A good many of the poets, also, have sacrificed nobility of thonght to 
elegance of language, so that some have come to be read merely for their ornate style, 
Bammera Pétanna combined both, and was blindly followed by some of the 
poets of the Middle Ages, in whom originality is sadly wanting. They followed 
very closely the lines chalked out by their immediate pioneer, Peddanna, who by —the 
way deserves carefal study and praise, merely polishing his descriptions and finely 
retouching the descriptions of the older poets. Even Peddanna has drawn his descriptions 
from other sources, One is able to state the plot of any of the Prubandhas at random, without 
golvgthroughit. Take, for instance, the Vasucharitra of Ramarijahbhishana, Oneconld tell the 
whole story of it in a single sentence, bat the whole book is flooded with beautiful descriptions. 
The description of the moon occupies thirty stanzas, that of the sun takes up forty more, while 
that of love “trotting hard” takes np full two déedsas, The plot is very meagre, and surfeit of 
desoription brings on boredom. Natural descriptions are always good, but there isa limit to 
allegory and hyperbole, which Weary the reader, if carried too far. Take, for instance, the 
descriptions in the Telugu Mahdbhérate and compare them, side by side, with those in the 
works of the poets of the Middle Ages, A poet may easily be pardoued for reasoning ill, bat he 
cannot be pardoned for obeerving ill,—for creating portraiisthat bear no resemblance to the 
originals, for exhibiting os copies monstrous eombinations of things which never were and 








* [It is very doubtfal if Dravidian scholars, who have studied both Tamil a Beaten Se 
the view of the writer of this article, — V. V.] » have studied both Tamil and Telugu literaturo, will endorse 
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never could be found together. What would be thought ofa painter who mixed Angust and 
Jannary in on6 landscape, oT introduced a frozen river ‘nto a harvest scene ? Natural 
description is, I think, wanting in these poets. With them , 
“ Beauty is Nature's coin, must not be hoarded, 
Bat must be current; and the good thereof 
Consists in mutual and partaken blies, 
Unasvoury in the enjoyment of itself.” 


cach false beauty cannot take the place of real beanty, and even if it appears to be genuine it 
cannot last long. 

+s his gon enbl Shab te Amgustan erect Teloge literatare belongste the neo SS oe 
dévarays. The question, then, that natarally suggests itself tous is, who was Kpishyadéva- 
riya ? When and where did he flourish f 


The State over which he wielded sway was Vijeyansgara, the foundation of which is 

: generally admitted to have arisen out of the subversion of the Hinds governmonts of 

the Kakatiya and Velila Rajns by the incursions of the Mubhammadans at the beginning 

of the fourteenth century, and traditions are tolerably well agreed, says Wilson in his Catalogue 

of the Mackenzie Collections, p. 83, as to the individuals towhom it is ascribed, vit. Haribars 

learning: Accounts, however, Vary considerably as to ¢he circumstances which connected these 
persons with the event, or the share they bore in it. 


One tradition ascribes the origin of Vijayanagara to Madhava, who, having by his devotion 
obtained the favor of Bhuvanéivart, was directed by her to the discovery of a treasure with 
which he built the city of Vidyanagara or Vijayanagara, and reigned over it himself; leaving 
it to the Karra or Euruba Family. Another stalement describes him as founding the city, and 
establishing the principality for Bukka, a shepherd who had waited on him and supported 
him in his devotions. A third account states that Harihara and Bukka, two fugitives from 
Worangal, after it was taken by the Muhamadans, encountered the sage in the wonls, 
and were elevated by him to the sovercignty over & city which be boilt for thet. A fourth 
statement, whilst it confirms the latter part of the story, makes the two brothers officers of 
the Muhammadan conqueror of Worangal, who were sent by their master, after the capture of 
the city, against the Velala Raja. They were defented and their army dispersed, and they fled 
eato the woods, where they fonnd Vidyaraoye- His treasures enabled them to collect another 
army with which they obtained » victory over the Velals Raja, but instead of rendering hint 
the servant of their superior, they set up for themaclves, by the aivieo and with the help of the 
anchorite, There is good reason to believe that none of these traditions 1s entirely correct, 
although they preserve, perhaps, some of the events that actually occurred. Vidyiranya or 
Madhava was a learned and laborious writer, and in various works particularises himself as 
minister of Saigama, the son of Eamps, & prince Whose power extended to the southern, 
eastern and western sens. He also terms Bukka and Harihara the sons of Sangam, and the 
same relationship ts confirmed by an inseription published in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. 1X., 
and by other inscriptions also. The political importance of Saigama is, Oo doubt, exag- 
gerated, pat itis clear that Bukka and Harihara were not the mere adventurers they are 
traditionally said to have been, ‘They were descended from s series of petty princes oF laricl- 
holders, possibly feadatories of the Velala Rijas, or even of Pratipa Redra, who took advan- 
tage of a period of public commotion to lay the foundation of a new iste. Besides, experience 
and talent, Midhava may have brought pecuniary aid to the undertaking. His title, Vidya- 
ragya, and the scope of his writings shew that be wase disciple of Sa&nkarAchirys, and in all 
probability he was  onnected with the Syiigéri Establishment, the members of which, alarmed 
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by the increasing nambers of the Jaigams and Jains, and the approach of the 3 hammadans 
may have contributed their wealth and influence to the aggrandisement of the song of 8 am — 

However this may be, beyond question the city of Vijayanagara was founded by Bukka 
and Harihara, on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Sewell mentions that Ferguason gives the year 1118 A. D. as the date of the 
foundation of an earlier city by Vijayariyalu, as a dependency of the Mysore Raja, But 
Fergusson gives this only as a tradition, and adduces no proof in support of it. ‘There are no 
complete buildings extant of a date earlier than the fourteenth century, although, fragments 
do exist, which Mr, Alexander Rea believes to belong to the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
The fragments, which are in some of the existing temples, may have belonged to this supposed 
earlier city, or, they may have been removed from some of the ancient temple existing in other 
parts of the district, and placed where we now find them. Traditionally Bukka is given ‘an the 
first prince and Harikara as the second (Kelsall's Rel/ary Manual, p, 109). dal ey . < 

The date most commonly given for the foundation of Vijayanagara is Saka-sosteat 1258 or 
A. D, 1936; but this is, perhaps, a few years too soon, says Wilson in his Cat, of Mac, Coll. p. B4- 
The same date, however, is given in a copper-plate grant as the first year of Harihara’s reign 
(Sewell's Liste, Vol. Il p. 1), No. 79), If this is accepted and he was preceded by Bukka I, 
the date must be placed earlier, instead of later, than js usually stated. Harihara is usually 
placed as the first reigning soversign, succeeded by Bukka; but then who is the first Bukka, ask 
Mr. Hes, placed on the lists? It is true that no grants are recognized as having been made by 
him, and, if he founded the city, it is improbable that during his short reign ke would have risen 
to anfficient power to make any, or at least any important ones; this may account for their ; - es 
That the Vijsyanagara Dynasty was in existence before 1336 A. D. is supported by a reference to 
the following statement of Sewell (Lists, Vol, IL. p. 161):— “ Ip 1327, the Mussulman viceroy 
of the Dekkan rebelled, and the emperor sent an expedition against him. He fled to E umpti, 
close to Vijianagar, whence the king's troops were compelled to retreat, the Vijayanagar king 
being too strong for them.” If this account be correct anc the date can be depended upon, it 
would shew that the Vijayanagara State had at that time reached a considerable degree of 
power ; and so far would support the traditional date, 
















The Madhava, alias Vidyaranya, above mentioned was a man of great parts, Of all those 
who succeeded to the mefha of Sathkaricharya, either before or after Madhava, there is not one 
to compare with him in learning. He was born in a village called Pampi on the banks of the 
Tungabhadra. He was the family guru of Bukkeriya and a Telogu Brahmann of the 
Bhiradvaja Gitra. His father was Mayana, and his brother, Siyana, and some of the works he” 
has written go by their names, He composed excellont and exhaustive commentaries on all 
the four Védas, but for which tho Pédas would have been a sealed book to all Sanskrit scholars, 


Here I must observe that I am not unaware of the fact that the Sanskritists of Europe are 
inclined to ignore the immensity of their obligations to Vidyaranya, and even to go to the length 
of asserting that his commentaries on the Védes can only give expression to one-sided views, 
seeing that he was a Hindu, and that he was nortured in Oriental prejudices, To me it rather 
weems that if anybody can come forward us the expositor of the Vailas, he can only be ih 
Brihmana of the type of Vidyarayya, who was versed in Sanskrit lore, deeply learned in the 
Véddnges, well acquainted with the nature, origin, and significance of the archaic forms im 
which the Védas so greatly abound, who attained a mastery over the subtleties of accent known 
a8 stdraprakriya, who was amply gifted with a capacity for the perception of tbe subtle and the 
indefinite, which is the peculiar Property of the Hindus, and who was thoroughly conversant 
with the Hindu mode of thought and writing, In my humble opinica no Sanskritist of Europe 
ean elucidate the Védes more clearly and rightly than Vidyarapyn, for the simple reason that 
though the former may devote his whole lifetime to the study of the Sanskrit language and 
literature, he may not aeqnire that encyclopedic learning which alone will enable him to 
comprehend the Védas in their true light. Such being the case, any endeavour on the part of 
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the Sanskrit scholar of Europe to give to the Védar a more lucid or a more liberal interpretation 
than was given to them by Vidyorapyo would be regurded by the Hindus as a mere attempt 
to draw the oceanic water in & HeTE, 

Resides the commentaries on the Fades, Vidyiranya has written a commentary ob ten of 
the principal Upanishads known as Danip smishedepatts 5 an admirable trentise on grammar 
known as Maddaavarritti, equal in length to m work of 40,000 lines im the Anustabh metre; @. 
kavya entitled Suukararyoya, being & biography of Samkerachirya, the Inmous expounder of 
Vadinta, philosophy; & tises on the VWédanta philosophy known 34 Jicunmusktivivéka, 
fafichadaifprakearuta nod jn ubA ids yokasibé ; wn epitome of several religious philosophies 
kuown «3 Sarcadariandsumyrinhe, ‘brought to the novice of Western scholars, though but 
meagerly, by Mr. Cowell; Pardieram dhav'ya, ® commentary on f'ardéarasmyt: ; Kulama- 
dhav'ya, a treatise on the divisions of time; Péreumim: Gea and Utiarain’ mised in metre, 
explaining the Paroawimdsied of Juimini and the Uiteraudndsiad of Vilas, known respectively 
na Jaiminiyanydyamaldvistera and Vuiyd ikanyd yameli isforu; & Commentary on Viska's 
Nirakta entitled Nirnktabhdshys ; commentaries on jreutantires of Apastamba gud Dédhiyana ; 
a treatise on medicine entitled ‘Madhacanidive 3 Vaidikwsabdeprokaak?, a work containing 
short notes on difficult Vedic words ; éraulakarikd, a metrical treatise of 20,100 lines explaining 
the application of part ular manfres to particular rites os Inid down in the sraufasitras of 


Apastamba and Bédhayann; 8 commentary on jraufuambhitd ; and many others not known. 
OF these the Kalaj ua furetold the fate of the Vijayanagara kings, which Madhava was 


able to perceive clairvoynntly. Sonne people, who move in Western grooves of thouwht, sre of 
opinion that this book must bave been written after the decline of the kingdom of Vijayanagara, 
and for the sake of courtesy must have been ascribed to Vidyiragys. Bat those who believe 
in Vidyaranya and in the wonderfal work he did would never be led to suspect, much leas to 
disbelieve, the rathorship of Kdlamddhar’ys. My own belicf is that the controversy about the 
real and apparent anthorsiip of ancient works is of later origin. 

It muss be noted, however, in thia connection that some of the above works bear the 
author's own name, Madhava, while the rest bear the name of his brother Siyana. This is, 
however, explained by the faet that, as they were written by Vidyiranya after he became a 
rannydsin, he did not like the idea of their bearing his own name, and he therefore nacribed 
them to his brother. The work entitled Vuiydsikanydyamaldvistara, thongh generally known 
os the work of his guru, Vidyatirthamahésvara, was really the production of Vicyiranya, 
who wrote it in honor of his gure, 

It ia said that Midhavicharys alias Vidyaranye breathed his last at the ripe age of ninety 
years. From a copper-plate inscription we learn that he was the wwazir of Bukkariya iw 
1363 A.D. In some of his works be thus describes his descent :— 

| Yasys Bidhiyanam citram Bikba yasya cha Yajoshtt 
BhiradvAjakulam yasys sarvajiassa hi Madhaveh I 
Grimat! yasya jananl sukirtir-Miyagah pital 
Siyand Bhiganithasche mandbuddhi sahédaras U 

The Muhammadan historians of Southern India speak of the princes of Vijayanagera 
(Anegond as possessed of power long anterior to the Muhammadan invasions of Southern India, 
and Farishta ssserts that the government of the country had been exercised by the ancestors of 
Erishnariys for seven centuries. For all historical purposes, however, the origin of this 
State, as a substantial principality, may be admitted to have occorred at the period above 
specified, although by no means in the manner ascribed in the tradition. 

(To be continued.) 
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icliad MISCELUANBA, Vey Ses : 
or oie iP ane 


KING SINGHANA OF DEVAGIRI, 


‘Tae following legend' was told of Binghanpa of | 
Davagiri (1210-1217 A. D.), the conqueser of Pan- 
lati, Kolhipar, Miilva ond Gajarit by an old 
nun of the Déspindé family of Mayani in the 
Sutird Collectonste. 


“The temple of Siva (Baigaméswar), situated | 
at the junction of the two brooks at Mayan, was 
lilt by King Singuaa (Singhana), He also 
Luilt the fortof Bhoishangad, and his capital was 
near the Lill Sihganakadi, The traces of that 
capital are still visible. He fought with Hhoja of 


Cunhalend, and defeated him in battle. He | Ft} 


uunoxed the provinces of Panhili to his kingdom. | 
He alaw built the temple of Sambhu (Muhidéva) 
in ‘Talaka Min, and peopled there at the foot of a 
hill a town called Singandpur, He went daily to 
the temple: of Sigurééwar { Siva) at Diéva- 
rhalité in Taka Khindipur| District Sutdrh). One - 
day, while where, he bathed in the holy water, aud 
thoreby the apote of white leprosy disappeared 
from hia skin. He held the place in sacred | 
adoration evcr afterwards, and assigned to the | 
temple five adjacent villages —Dadhiri, Dabyari, | 
vic. tis eaid that this king used to build one 
hundred temples of Siva daily.” 

On comparing the above account with the life 
of Sidghana, as given in the Karly Histo: 9 of the 
Decean by De. Bhandarkar, it appeara to be con- 
firmed that Singhuna fought with Bhoja of Pan- 
hall, and that alter defeating him be anuexed | 
PanhAld to his own kingdom. 


The territory of Panh4tja appeara then to 
hare consisted of the provineca of Panhkiiia | 
Miraj, Hokeri and Railiy. The sawed of the | 
DiS pinddship of the whele territory dats: froin | 
that tune, is vested in ao family, whicli cloime 
thatthe grant was made to them by Rajya Bloje 
of PanhilA, 


The legend further states that the capital of | 


Singhans was near the foot of the bill koown a | 
Thia is hardly likely, aq Dovagiri | 


Singharakadi. 
wna then the dynastic cupital and hed been go for 
the three preceding kings. But it docs seem pro- 
bable that Singhana may have sent Bichana, hia 
general, together with bis army, to subdue 
Panhili, while be remained behind encamped 
near the foot of the Singhanwkadi bill, the very 
name of whicu bears testimony to the fact of 
Singhana having had hia camp here, Panbila is 
forty miles distant, and the hill efi to have 





1 From tho Fividhe-Dynan- Fister. August, 1894: 





distinct traces of an encampment 








been thon the borders of the Pa nd. D 
vaziri territaries. There are still to bo found 





Besides the subjugation of Bilja, Biohasa 
humbled the Rattus of the Southern. | : 





‘country, the Kadambas of Guay the a o 
| Cees ane Horan es 





waa 
slisoorely in the Dakban as 
Bun, 


Pe i Rai gt foal arn into town. 
Instances of this kind are not rare. Tho town 







of ShalApur (in the Satkri Colleetorate) was a 
| firat amere camp of Azimahah, son of A ira gze bh 
while he was in the south. Some of the miitary 

camps of the English near Native capitale ~ 
lave been turned into towns, ‘and are still) in 


| existence, though tbey have long ceased to be 


such camps. 


The fort of Bhtshangsd is situated near Sit- 

ghanakadi, and the legend assigns its erection 
tu S.nghana. This fort hes between the rivera 
Nanni and Yérulé, and it is quite possible that 
the army of Sitzgnana received ita supply of 
water from thease mvera, Siighana may very 
well have remained with bis family im this fort, 
while his generals and men were engaged in the 
eouyuest of the Dakhan. The place ia one of 
pectliar safety. Itis algo anil that Sivaji hod 
built Bhawhanzed, This story is not inconsimtent 
with the view that it was originally built by Sin- 
vhaga and merely repaired by Sivaji some bu 
years later. 


The village of Singandépur ia situated at the 
foot of a hill in Tilcké Min in the Satiré District, 
and some people thereof say that it was founded 
by King Singhasza, whereas others aay that it 
was founded by King Hingaua. But Hingana w 
merely corrupt form of Singhann. 

In this village there is an old temple to Siva, 
the structure of which, aa well as the pictures: 
enyraved on ita walls, resemble those of the tem- 
ple of Sangameédwar at Miayani. At this temple — 


= . 1 1 = 





« large fair ia beld im Chaitra, and the Hindus 
and Linghyata of the adjoining provinces go lu 


large numbers to make obeisance there. Raéja-— 


p of Sivnji, made some grants to the temple 


rim 
in che 2 of comeof the yery numerous Lite, 





Sivajt. ‘ i: 2) oo on as | P { 
(born in the Vishyu family), was great devotes 
of Siva. The temple of Saigaméswar at MAyani, 
and that of Sambbu 


been found near Miyani, Singanapdr and Pau__ 


sido of it in engraved on the upper part, 
the lower ia shown a row of cavalry and infantry 
either. marching or fighting with each other, 


A womber, of 


| on 


near the walls of the greater temples; and their | 


soma to have given rise to the legend 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





1 aix or seven miles from Singhooukadi,, sbere 
“though styled a Vishauvaméddbhava | village, however, know nothing about, hin, and 

orl ay me 
‘(Mubidir) in ‘THOM Bin,’ : 


Py 
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of mud and sink them in wella or rivers, after 
worshipping and offering them prayers. Abily 


Bai Holker, the writer hears, gave some grants to 


= 


making a certain anwber of Saiva-Lingss daily. 


Dévarashté iss village at a distancu of about ) 





King. Sisghaye is said. to have gone for bathing 


that a king who was niflicted with 

‘dizeaso was cured by thé favoor of © 
Ragan Bie grant ‘of the villages Dudbéri, - 
Valiyéri, Tuphri, eco. (for milk, curd, gli, ete. 
for the provision of muteriais of worship at thie 


shrine of course proves thia part uf the legend, 


The legend on tho whole has much truth im ity 
the particulars of the life of Singhapa, the, most 


} warlike and renowed prince who ever occupied 


of the 100 temples built hy Singhaga every day.’ 41, throne of Dévagiri, Hf further searches be 





| made into the legends 


of that’ part of the 


ones to Biva built on the banks of the river Terals, | gittra District, Lhave no doubt that some more 





made a vow to propare ome ora | 


bomb of |) $OTBS AND QUEBTES. 


PARDAO. 

‘Tue following quotations on this vid 
Indian word, which his paxtled and misled so 
many writers, are of raluo for two reasons. 
First, they support all that Yule, Hobson-Jobeon, 
Supplt,,#. ¢, pardso, says on this point. S:oond, 
the old book, from which they are quoted, is the 


only ond 1 have yet coma across that directly 


racognigos the old pawtar of apelter coinages of 
India as baing of powber. The other coutempurary 
authorities, a0 faras, T know. them, mix up 
lead, apelter, pawter aad tin. under such names 
as tutenague, gacsa and calin, and allied 
forms. ‘The book 
entitled += A Collédtion of Voyages | Under- 


taken bytha | Duteh Hast: India Company | for the... 


lurprovemout of | Trade and Navigation..|,..\. «| 
‘Translated, into, English: |.--+) e- London, 
1703... Tho quotations, pp- Par ff., are from the 
diary of the Firat Voyage : 

East-Indios in 1595-7. To the quotations I may 
add, by way of forwarding Yulo’s efforta to trace 
the steady fall of the pi rduo im valne, that 5Ste- 


vens, New and Complete Guide to the Hast India’ 


Trade, 1775, aays. p- 120: — "A Xeraphim — 
$40 Bos = ls, 4-1/64." BE. C. Tempe. 


Europeo- 


from which Tam quoting i# 


of the Dutch to the 


whicl: will throw a Hovd of light om 


many others, may have | +. ancient history, will be forthcoming... 


Y¥. 5. Vaviraz. 


Quotations. 

As to their Moucy inthe Indies, at Goa, and 
upon the Cusst of Mulabar, they count by 
Pardao’s Keraffina a ,vilrer Coyn, but of bad 
Allay.; It . soined, at Goa,.and het Bt. Sebaa- | 
tian on, one sidq,, sod @ bunch of Arrows op the 
other; it ia worth 3 Testonus, oF 500 Reyes of 
Portuguese Money. | | 

They alag tell Money by conte which are 
mot properly Money ‘in Specie, berlike Dutch 
Guilders, ana Pardao Keraffin for example, is 
worth 4 'Tangas good Money, and five of bad 
Alay, forthey tell Mousy by good and bad Allay. 

They also tell Money by Vintins, four Vintins 
of good Allay, and five Vintins of bad Allny 
makes one Tangs. The Basaruco’s, fre 
the worst Allay, being made of the worst Pewter: 
1§ good Bararuoo’s or 18 bad ones, make one | 
Vintin, and 3 Vintins are worth ‘two Portnyal 
Reys, and 875 Basaruco’s make a Parkso Xeraf- 
fin. | 2 | i 4 oe on he ae ’ 

They counterfeit very often those Pardare 
Xersffins, though they are moat current Coyn in 
you find in every corner of the Streets certain 


Indian Christians, who stand there purposely, and 
visi your Money fo: little of nothing: they are 


eo pine at it, that in telling and handling the | 


Money, they know the value of it; and without | 
rib beaiangr it with the Touch- stone, they will distin- 
guisha folee piece umongst o thousand. . ‘The | 
Duteh with ill their skill could not do it, for they 
knew them by th sound only, 

The Counterfeit pieces are enined in the Con- 
tinent by the Heathen Indiens, so that no body 
receives Money net so muchasa half Pardao, 
without slewing it to a Xaruffe, which m the 
name of those whe view the Money; who forn 
small Sallary are vbliged to make all good: that 
they poss: they also change Money, and furnish 


you with what Species you want, and live very 


bandsomly upon that Trade. 

There is also in the Indies, a sort of Money eall- 
ed Fanos, twenty of which make a Pardao- 
and anuther sort called Larrins, which cumés 
frum Persia, whese itis coined im the City of Lar. 
Tt as long like thick duuble Silver Wire, of pure 
and fine Silver without Allay: « Larrin is worth 
108.or 105 Bussrnco’s necording as the Change 
gora. 

Besides that, there isanother sort of Coin eall- 
ed Pagodes; there are two or three sorte of 
these, which are always worth about eight 
Tanga's: Itisecoinedin Narsinga, Nienagar, and 
other places by the Hen‘ len Iidians, who stamp 
on one side of it the fivure of an Idol, like thatof 
the Devil sitting on a Seat, and on the other side, 


a King ina Triumplal Chariot drawn by a Ele- 
phant. 


The Bichini or Ducats of Ventoo, which are 
transported into the Indies by Ormus, and the 


vther Ducats coined in Turkey, are commonly 


worth two Pardao's Xeraffins. 


The St. Thomas's, a piece of Money so called, 


because St. Thomas is engraved on one side of it, | 


and a long Cross on the other side, are always 
worth above seven Tangaa, and sometimes eight. 


Of all the Money that is coyned in Spain, only 
the Reals of eight are only current in India; 
commenly when the Ships arrive, they are worth 
436 Portugneze Reys ; then they rise when they 


transport them to Cb.na, but they are never | 


lower, 


When you buy or sell anything in India, you 
must always agree before-hand, in what Species 
and Coin you will be pay’d, whether in Pardaos 
Xerafiins, or Pardaos de Reals, or Pardaos of 


Gold; a6 in some places im Italy, there is a dif. 


ference. betwen Scudo d'Ore, and Seudo di_ 


Moneta, 
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one 
| Tangas: but for all « 
Feretgr aime 


-yeons, pot, military despa 





| 
















But if you buy or sell Pears ve! 

Gold. Silver, and and Morses, it ts a Se 
nuuber of Pardao’s you bi 
every body knows 


Pardao’s, they are 
worth five Tanga. mere 


tea , 








jac Baedaibais ‘ini Telianal ee a7 BA ron | 
. vata aca Ts why id wat wilt te 
1 Jo Oiea ME) eoicte Tsai: Bas 
SEBUNDY. Foams dahil 
THE following: valuable quotation. no 
points, ante, Vol. XXV, p. 2656 ebu were 
known in Oudb m, the Jost 
employed in ovliceting revemne. ah al teeal + 
17823.—" The Bebundy ise 
papabiniyrtmnie i858. 


uliiebad) pha Heetions of the” 
different Aumile, fora yc pa 


a} pear to me absolutely and tispens 

sury for the callections, und can a Poem " 
embodied nor formed into any regular fired 
euablishment, but the new year will afford an 
opportunity of reducing their numbers, and of 
bringing thie part of the plan into greater per- 
fection.” — Nathaniel Middleton, letter to Warren 
Hastings, 25th March, 1782, from Lucknow, in | 
Furrest's Indian State Papers, Vol. TIL p, 08 


Se 


PADAMOLA PADAMOLIKA. - 
Gripen $y She conten’ Thaive da anielaranbic 
Sanskrit word pddemdia, which occurs in line 20 


(of the Pandukédvar plate of Lalitaétira (ante, 


Vol. XXV. —p. 180) and im line 51 of the Khilim- 
pur plate of Dharmapila (Ep. Ind. Vol. IV: 
p- 250), by ‘an attendant’ or ‘attendants.’ I now 
find thet im Pali the derivative pddamilika 
frequently occurs in ex the same sense. 
Thus we have pidamflika, by itself, in the Jdteta, 


Vol. L p. 488, 1. 11; Vol. 11. p: $28,1, 13; Vol. IL. 
| p. 417, 1. 8; Vol. VI. p. 401, 1. 10; pddamdtika- 





puried, ibid. Vol. I, p, 122, 1 4; rik SS 
milik-ddayo, did, Vol. 1. p. 439,1.8; réjapdda- | 


milike, ibid, Vol. IT. p. 87, 1 17, and Vol. V- 
p- 128, 1. 18, ete: 


| F. Eretnosn. 
Gottingen, Me a =" 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE,. 
BY B. C, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 215.) 
M* sources of information for the Chin Language are : — 
Nl (1) Practical Handbook of the Language of the Lais (Baungshi Dialect), Newland, 


1397. 
(2) Handbook of the Haké or Baungshi Dialect of the Chin Language, Mar- 
Nabb, 1891... 


(3) Essay on the Language of the Southern Chins, Honghton, 1992. 

(4) The Khyong People of the Sandoway District, Fryer, 1875." 

(5) Mawng Tet Pyo's Customary Law of the Chin Tribe, Jardine, 1884. 

(6) Statistical and Historical Account of the Thayetimyo District, Browne, 1873. 
(7) Burma Census Report,” Eales, 1891. 

(8) An intelligent Siyin Chin. 

Chin” is the generic appellation used by the Burmese for the Tribes inhabiting 
the hill-country between Burma and the Provinces of Assam and Bengal, and the 
general language of the tribes so named is closely connected with that of the Lushais on 
the Western slopes of the same hills, and therefore more or leas so with the general Naga 
Language, already described. Chin-Lushai being now the usual definition of the group, 
I have adopted the'term in these pages. 

As ia the caseswith the Kachin and Naga. Languages generally, instability of form is 
characteristic of the Chin Language also, “The language varies somewhat from place to 
place, particalarly in the matter of the vowels, which are seldom clearly pronounced, Indeed, 
distinct articulation is not by any means affected by the Chins."®! ‘This fact should always be 
present in the mind when perasing the following pages. It should also be remembered that 
ij and sare interchangeable in the mouths of Chins from different villages. 

By far the fallest and most laborious, and in many respects the most valuable, work on the 
Chin Language is that of Surgeon-Major Newland on the Language of the Lais, Lai being the 
native term for the large and important tribe better known by its Burmese appellation of 
Baungsha, or by jts alternative ter ‘torial title of Haka. Unfortunately Dr. Newland if not o 
practised grammarian Of philologist, and his presentation of the language 1s, therefore, a 
considerable trouble to the student, who has indeed to work out bis own idea thereof from the 
various statements given him in the book, Captain MacNabb treats of the same dialect in his 
Handbook, and unlackily with the same defect. Bat with o littl patience and stady of pecu- 
liarities one can make out the tables given below for the nomerals.™ To these I have added the 
numerals given me by the Siyin Chin above noted, as, so far as Ican ascertain, the dialect of 
the Siyin Tribe is quite nearly related to that of their neighbours, the Hakis. | 

™ Reprint from J. A, 3. B-, Pt. 1, 1975. 

8 Page 162 #, contains # long and interesting note by Mr, Bernard Houghton on the Chin Language. 

1 maya dene oid Cenms Report, 1801, P- Seip fl also Newland, p. 1, and MacNabh, introduction. 
| na gee ae = extensively in Chin, s fact which will no doubt 
puaale the ordinary learsera of chat language until it in explained to them. The explosive, besitating nature of 
rvemey Chins’ spesch ena alao be gathered from Capt. MacNabb's bool | 

1 do not wish in the above remarks to underrate the labow of these tro officials Men are not sent to the 
: a they: m : , ‘ | the time at any rate, far more rala- 
vil. wack than that of the'philologist. ‘The stadent cannot, in tsc% he too grateful for the jottings of hard-workes 
and sorely tried frontier officials, who must always make them under all sorts of Jifteuleiea and in the midst of 

| | | 7 1 ific”’ enthusiast, the drudgery and 


Esperto cree, 
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Lat (Hiks, Baungshd Chin), | 
Newland, p- 90, | MacNab, p. 27. 
1 wee a pokate one alae i [ 
2 . ; poni one Pr 7 
Boe kad pObtm Ne 
+ . iy poli . ry 
J'6 sess ws] PODS. sat abel 
6 . ves] PUTT é 
7 eee ees poséri ... . ane 
a | parye 
§ ee a pokwa — oie 
10 us s por eee ron aes| 


nes pikil me oo 
| pokil-lé"-pékat 
bad | Sanmbim™ ... z 


ike | sanml! ane ame 


fankal, fankwi™ — ,_ |, 





Ce Le for ee 


somtiinn one ol 





niin ee  . 

‘ el Shumrik se 

Ts My cate _ ae | 
aiilinte 

oe = wae SOUIIWA esos 

vee ley eee shwékat, 


SESS SSsSs SESE 
: 


ans 






| Paungkat, eori? =| tanngkit = ,, 
a. Paungri™ eee eae otter nes we 


1,000 oon 
10,000 a 


or ae 


© Written per by Dz, Newland, Po: tn eal the ce0Sbezy iswenpenl.contiblanh, and 
other coefficients are need , dodkd separable when 
sect ta eh rao maine em eae 
* enqairer’s ear the sound then of the opefficient waa pa. The more pract: | 
made him writs it pus, Mr. Houghton has pin, pa. PSO pig more practised training of Col. Fryer 
“ This ‘U, —10 plus, ina curious usage iz the words for the teens,” and seems to mean “ tha following” 
ea fae ™ Fon isa ~oofficient,  T/ weene “ with.” 
Siyin acumetals neatly explain fr " * 
vor im) orb, 8, ‘vexplain tout save (sim) a ten,” and that the expressions ran’ 4,5, te, 
chuol (shud) or ea,"* sha ride ao and bowng a thousand, and so the expressions inthe text mean “ one 


 Le,, ten hundred, 1 LD ¢., ten hundred. "8 I. «:, tem thousand, 
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cham aod OL Bape aro on teting vary difleen fom St 
of the works above mentioned. Mr. Honghton's s brief, but withal Isborious, notes are the 
ce a Ee nh rt cnt he 2 ogi tt 










lho Cait due tue ee] ot ("hat 

os Re et ‘ni (pan-' ni)” 

ves owe) we} Bt. (td) vs oe «= wes] t'un (t'am) 

dae ns wee! na‘ lt ("Hf) on | m'‘li (‘li) 

SE ta cael Ws are), et ee ee (‘ngan) 
ey :) eo ..| sop (saul) 


iia = 
eBoewwtiaenwavrrt num 
: 
- 


ro 
-— oo 
i i 
t 
- 
& 


eesssese6 
: 





re ee kokyit on i 
100 sone aT p’yhhd oo oT 
101 oa Pepe eeehee 
121 one oe coos hee eee 
1,001 re . oneoue 
TTS have liked to have adopted Mr. : 
sbtiged to change (hem to thoes adopted in this soap ha tenpe eames 
M ‘The wards in breckets these writers cell Norse oo Tt Pon ina coeficient, 
7 Pus ia o coofictent, and thees numerals ran thus: — 10 with 1, 99 with 1, 90 with 1. 


TT These are clearly cn” and the sumerals rua 8, 6,5, eto,, tena, 
1 "These expressions mean : — 100 beyond with 1, ten hundred beyond with 1 
w ‘Thin, I take {4, meane “s bundred (and) » score with one.” 
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 cdiacemeemnd ead teen mies D0! teal tongues im ena 
to 90, “He anys gip® signifies “a clap of the hands,” and so ¢'deyip means ™ ¢ 
counted on the fingers up to ten and then the hands are clapped, “ one ten.” This 
srpiyrepenina rooming es oe ey prem vcs 10. rir Cap eed 
when the enumerator comes to “ five claps,” i. «, to # handfal ‘ a nererenly er 
the fact in his mind by a special term and proceed agnin with what is to him the Isborions and 
important process of counting on to » hundred. : . | 
Only one of the books available to me, Dr. Newland'’s, gives any direct statement as to the 
Chins’ notions of coin and currency, but he also gives the reason why the other books are 
practically silent on the point, for he says (introd,, p. 4) that the Chins use the Burmese 
words for money, having aone of their own for the purpose, 
His table for the Lais runs as follows: — | a ms ! 
] rupee™ ans ous! tanka pokat one oe am! PP. Sl, 42, 66, 82, eto. 
1 half-ropes. ...| ngima pokat .. ... us| pp. $1,49,5195 © 
] 4anna bit ..., ba'mib miPkat as es) pp 32, 42, 614 
12-anne bit ..,michichikdt .. .. «| pp. 82,48, 502 
l pice «2 + paish pOkKAb 1, ss ws! Pp. 91, 42, 635, G57 
This is all Burmese pronounced and used Chin fashion, the Burmese words being respec- 
tively diigd (spelt daigd), ngdmil, tama, miei, paieda (Indian). P6, mib, eht in the abovo 
expressions are all numeral, coefficients, and kdé means one. In the Burmese tamdt the 
fa = one, and the Chin expression shows that the Lais have borrowed the Burmese word for 
“one mat” bodily without understanding its fall import, which is interesting. ¥ : 
Tarkd, which is an Indian word, and its derivatives in the Far East, an I have already 
shown at longth, mean.“ coin’’ pure and simple, and the word is so used. by the Chins. Thus 
we have™ shé-taaka (Bur. shwédiiygd), gold coin = the British sovereign : ng tin-ta whe, silver 
coin = the British rupee : baung-sd-taakd, copper coin = the British-Indian pice : sappo-taakd, 
bad coin = counterfeit money (p. 650). Taakdia also used for “money?"™ “= = ~~ 
The Lai word for silver, ngén, which by the way in good Shin, is, as usual, employed for a 
rupee, singly on p. 258 and also with faikd (ngiin-taska) on p.651. On pp. 161, 225 agen is 
used generally for money, while on pp. 225, 673 we bave a curious expression asik-jk, li," the 
purchaser," for “ money.” pig os 
Captain MacNabb supports the above statements by giving ‘askd for rupee on pp. 5, 48, 
and for money on pp, 14, 45; while he has taikd-poddt (pp. 11, 34) for “one rupee,” and 
tavikd-fdnkel (p, 21) for Rs, 20, faa being a numeral coefficient (= pd, pa, pan, pin, pwd). 
The Siyin Chin, who declined to have anything to my to copper money, recoguiamg only 
the rupee and its parts as coined currency, gave oa his list the following terms : — 
Rupee, faatd | 
Re. 1, ‘aka pydt (Bar, byt) wie por 
half rupee, hami™ . 
4anua bit, mafik (Bar. mat) , 
2-anna bit, nikal (= 1 ad: Bar, wi)” coe ae 
Thus showing that the Siyim Chins use practically the same terminology as the La s for 
their currency. i whe eerette tye) 
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™ Burmese, covet, epalt ak’yak, o blow, sicoke! i Pigied ap inpai, genuine rupee; p. S84 = ie , . 
P Pages 33, 42, 599, 691. © Pages &, 107, 225,08 


. t waar 2 ae © 
Ha, Shin, = Bar. agi, and so hdmd = apimd (Bor), half rapes, i + 










page 46 
4 gir ler So mpl fh ae 
, ete ‘he ry files i’ 


it wilt ate 










a Than} nk ya 
es ) ere hin lo-baukkyit 


(Col. Fryer now 


_| dem Bebb ay + set 
bea Tong’ 





Asics 


“a Sn. o. cimtats eee vn tt 
sates bik 
a Too ra wae ark | chitkbng 





i 






The Chins, or at least some of thet must have some ed of Troy LENA as may be 
seen from statements in Nowland. Thus at Pp 557 n. he says, after explaining that the Chins | 
measure and do not weigh their goods, silk yarn is sold by weight, one rapee’s weight being 


akyf-ipkat (? abydpkat, “one rapee-weight)," each kyép consisting of so many smaller skeing 


or Paka 2... Beeswax js sold in pieces, each abouts viss. in weight; these it 


being talled hiss or shio€ Wat” lit., 
of Troy weight, copie 
akyap-kat = 
chwée(= shwé-)kat 















‘one hundred. Here we seem to have distinot rudime 


from tho Burmese and Shans, thus : — 


wes Woight of one rupee (tickal_ or told) 
.. weight ‘of one hundred rupees 


pure gold, pure silver cy. a. #1 above, fafikd ngaingal, genuine TUpee. 


" Danan a | % Maunphtha, gold kept hereditarily +p. 7% 


® Also any white metal which is not silver. 


nL Lin. | 
" ledge ior 4 igo tgerye k dan liing antl pp.. 6, 116, a Inmp, hard thing). 


, that the word i -. really pik, the kat being added for one,” 


ht pern Chiz Se eee 
o inculentally, asing the word for silver, hin, for-rapee (p-'44)-and also for parsgent i 
ae. of:gounting xepecs oan be gathers” thus: — 


i s a ats ka ki ay : 


54 | 


st the Chinsie0 unt: their: saoneys in s straightforward: de ; 
i grt a for the er | 
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Again, Dr, Newland gives ngiin-dr (lit. silver weights) for “ Barmese brass weights” 
for weighing bullion and the finer articles of trade (pp. 299, 622). For scales Dr. Newland — 
gives shwélf, and for weight,“ k'lai, which is Kai in Ospt,) MacNabb’s book, p. 6. / 
Mr. Houghton has ekyin (Burmese), pp. 52, 130, 

To the instances already given (ante, Vol. XXVI. p. 285) of articles of value being’ 
used for barter, Dr. Newland (p. 216 n.) adduces s good one in the use for the purpose by the 
Lais of the mé-jahr, or pine torch, which is to them the substitute for the lamp and of great 
and constant value, ee 

OF their aptitude for trade, so far as they understand it, be says (p. 489 n.):— " All 
grain is measured in baskets. These, however, yary in size all over the bills, no two villages 
having baskets of the same capacity, The Hakis have taken care to have their baskets moch 
larger than those of any of the other tribes. To show what acute eyes to business they have, 
it may be explained that, when purchasing grain from the villages, or when getting in thei: 
tribute, their own large baskets are used: on the other hand, if selling to them, the smaller 
baskets of outsiders are then taken as the standard."” This habit of having varying in-coming 
and out-going measures has been already noticed (anée, p. 8, n. 56) among far-Eastern peoples, 
and is, of course, & primitive attempt at “cover” for incidental charges, risk and 
Wastage; fair enough, where the difference is small, but constantly used by the strong, as 
in this cage, in order to take an undue advantage of the weak. =a) 

For the Lishai and connected languages my sources of information are as follow : — 

(1) Short Account of the Kwki-Lushai Tribes, with Outline Grammar, Boppitt, 1887 ; 
official publication, Assam. 1 rilor. wh 
(3) Short Account of the Kachcha Naga (Empto) Tribe, Soppitt, 1885; official publi- 
cation, Assam, —— 
(3) Short List of the Words of the Hill Tpperd (and Lilshai) Language, Anderson, 

1885 ; official publication, Assam,’ é racich 
(4) Outline Grammar of the Kachdrl (Bop, Bids) Language, 1854, Endle; official 

publication, Assam. eet te 
(5) Four Lushais from the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

(6) A Tipperd from Hill Tipperd (Nurs! Ram by namo), 
(7) A Giro from Ronnbring. 


Mr. Soppitt divides the race generically known to the Bengalis as the Kikis™ into 
four main tribes, — Bangk‘dle, Janséns, Loshais, and Pois,™ speaking varieties of one main 
tongue, which will be seen from these pages to be much that of the Chins with many Niga 
affinities. His Grammar refers chiefly to the dialect of the Ringk‘ils with comparative notes 
on those of the Jinséns and Lishais, Two of the Lishaia whom I examined myself gave mo 
words practically the same aa those given to Mr. Soppitt, but the third man, though coming 
from the same part of the bills, evidently spoke a different dialect, almost certainly Maring. 
See Brown's Manipur, pp. 15, 43 #. This tribe is nos yet properly affiliated to either Niga or 
Kiikt-Lishai, but it is closely enough allied to the latter for me to call it Eastern Loshai for 
the present purpose, i = 


For the purpose of comparison with the Chin dialects I here give the Enkt-Eashai 













Chin country of the identity of, at any rate, some of the Chin oct Litahai Tribes, Mr, D. Ross, Burzia, =. ante, 
Vol, XXL, p, 190, saya — " ae onngthte (Lal China) are known as Poi to the tribes on the Bengal border, They 


are called Poi by the Tashtns (Chins).” Whilst Mr. Boocitt he Po | 3 
chief divisions of the Kikis, Mr. Boppitt, Assam, includes the Pols as among one of the four 


OcrongR, 1898.) 
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Kaki-Lishai Numerals, 






‘Hangk'6L | Janata. : “Lidahai." | 








Soppitt, p. 84, | Soppitt, p- EF. | 


——E——— el 





























TNT Una e esr. eens pen|iee: $e J peki®.. 4...) lak 
suff. kit ... ) | | i ae | ox: 
= sat 2 | paré 
S. & pati .+ | gar 
400 * tall 
Base o* tanga 
6 eae tr 
7 i .| ranit 
8 one } ryt 
9 — aw) Hoki 
10 shom es ha 
11 shomkiit-Li-kitt ... RE ices jait-Ini-lak® 
99 ..| shémni, shomenn!# —.. sates tr pirmit? 
21° ghdmni-lé-enkit eee at bee fe 
30 shomtim... sind ee case sing am. 
40 ahdmmtll,,, ss Ras =e likiing® 
even Famal linga kong? 


| litrokkong 





G0 shimgarik er eee 

70 shomsirt ... eee sae oe liranitkong 

80 ) shimgavit a fe waeees vere | liryatkong 

90 | ...| shdmglok aah te oesees ietees takiikong 
filet, xBjAKe ... ons) PARAL ose wef AAG. © soe] etm 


1,000... shiing kat... aH shangkat oo shiiugkat | ting (Garmesc) 
| 





n 
© Capt. Lewin's list (Erercises in the Lushai Languzye), 19 ‘Andereon"s Neter, p. 13, i identical, execpt as to 
ik == §, chom = 10. So slag wus that of one of my Lushais, except a to 10, which he called 2h, 
The ‘'t " ho gavo a4 shim-le-pakst, 10 with 1 {= 11), and so on: the “tens” ho gare shtmni, two ten, 


# One cannot help strongly guspecting that the prelix p!, pi is a aomeral coefficient. 

® Dialectic g's, drat: p. 80. ~ Page 77. 1 Page 78. THalectic irfl: p, 81. 

| Dinlectic ig4tk zp. SI. 5 Page 0, aye, 0 ten with one. iy ¢.,a ten with one, © Page =f 
i ! at éwi, fur “ten annas,”” I take the 


1 Prom an expression ¢o be found later on, given mo by ono of these men, ant 

word pirmil to equal par!-mil, i... two wnat or mil, just os atmad would be strictly “ ono mal."* | 

© Tt in possible that Col, Fryers explanation of “clapa of the hand" is referred to here in the suffix Ming. 

For the prefix li, see the Angami Soga nanerals, ante, p. 2 
® Cy, Garg chik' any, ten; Endle, Kachari Grammar. p. 1 
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se 


Mr. Soppitt's pages, The word for rupee, or money, is that for silver, shim or sh 1 

word with strong Niga affinities, is the numeral coefficient for rupees; and it, wor i 
that in reckoning they either use (¢) the term plus cocfEcient plus nomeral, or (4) the 
ficient alone with the numeral, or (c) when there is no ambiguity simply the o ae 
we find :— “i. 


(2) p.67 Safle hg ae v= wee] ShOm dar-ringily 
(t) p. 60 ven!) saeco vee was] Gael , 
! 4 a «| dir-mill 
5 






p. 60 Rs. a> 
p. 67 seen ecto ws aes] Gireringh 
p. 35 «ws «= ws. Hg, 20 » we] Giiehémnt a 
p. 67 a Rs, 25 » «| Shémeunf darsringéh= 
| Rs, 35 ~. sw-| diit-shmtfim-l@ringhh 
p. 66 -- of Rea, 40 + _s-| dar-shém-milf 
(c) pp. 66, 68 ... --| Ra, 20 a »| ShOmennt 
p. 68 + = ves], is, 20 e. ee} ShOmol! 


p- 60 os ‘eae Re, BS +! shémtdm-ringih: 

Mr. Soppitt also gives silt for the four-anma bit, borrowed from Bengalis 

My own notes, however, tell a very different tale from the simple one above quoted, and one 
more in accord with the painfully elaborate methods of calculating, which one knows to be 
customary with the savage or semi-civilize: peoples of the Far East. Whether right or wrong, 
my notes are the result of an infinity of patience, —~ 

The first point to observe is the nomenclature of the coined divisions of the rupee 
given me by the men, above-mentioned as speaking different dialects, whom T may now call 
for the present purpose the Eastern and Western Lishais ; meaning by the Eastern 
Liishai the man (? Maring) whose. speech was nearest Chin and by the Western Lishsiwe 
the men whose speech was nearest to that of Mr. Scppitt's Kuki-Lishsis.. These men named 
the silver coins-thug ;— 
ee ee eee 








English, | Eastern Lhahai. ‘Western Lishai: 
-_ : 2 EEE ee) 





ie 
2-anne piece — —" paré fini"? oe on ann] duina? 





4anna pieco .,. -.| Stlip, siplip ess| Sikil 
half rupee =o], t grat wes) hidalt!* 
TOPCO ss Ks o-| tabpa von) tantigrl 
one rupeoe 4s, on BTAP ans onal_ tsi KAP? 





ljrnupecs! __,, 
14 rupees!® 
1] rupees!s 


| Plipthgist? 2...) tangd-)eathtle 
ans] p lip-enkéil? ee adel taiyi-lé-hidall ‘dealt 
.| plap-simel taniga-lt-hidalt-stkt 








™ Pages 53, 67,78, 75 for shim ; Pp. 66, 68 for shim om money: p. 77? for shim oailver, 
) This is the nsual Fur Eastern way of employing the numeral coefficient : the next instance is ongenal, 

18 J.¢., two anna. “ Indian, dooun!, * » 2-anna bit!” 

Both Indian, Hidali == adhfli, a half rupee, '! The coins being pliced before them to name, 

i Wemay perhaps take Lip (= bak) = ofe, and re i= pi, pa, ete.) aa the numeral coufficient for rupee, but 
the expression has an interesting Kachin look about it, vide ante, p. 198, 


eps confusion hers, as both words mean He. 1); onkéi = a half ; ef, Chin béi in Houghton, p, 112. 





i 
| 
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Then comes the crnx,— the nomenclature of the intermediate divisions of tho 
rupeo, the uncoined edd annas of account, — where so much depends un the individual 
intelligence of the examince. Here the Eastern Loshai counted straight ahead, — 2, 3, 5,6 
annas and so on (werd, sim, awed, darck — due), varying his nomenclature only when he came 
to four annas and eight annas, which he called by the names for the coins, splay and fagési, 
He used, however, pa-ded for ‘‘one anna,” just as be used p'lap for “one rupee,” and = 
notable term a@'wat-ded for “10 annns," where one would have expected hu-dnil. 


But one of the Western Lishais gave a list, which was very puzzling, — probably he was 
puzzled himself, —and I give it here with the explanation, jost os it was given me, 
Divisions of the Dupes. 
The Western Lushai’s Terms. 


ae 


Euglich. | _Lishal. Sense of the Lésbal. 








.| dartanga pali ... <=. «| €opper-coins four’® 






J doapa ... oes . ««.| 2-anna piece (doanni, Indian) 
* sim-lé-panl ee eae Pr 12 (pice) 














ae ove] Sikh ce = wwe”~Sté‘es# | Quart (Of a rupee) 
5 on WV ehaclépak'sgdsc. =: «| 16 (pice) 

6 is sel (Sn R EIIR BER BU 

7 os a shmont-pall cs wes, «=| 2A (pice) 

oe ay OE eerie ere ee | balf rupee 

9, sad hAdall-Id-palt ... ss. an half with 4 (pice) 


hadali-l&-paryat ans ...| balf with & (pice) 
11 + aeat hidall-lé-paryat-pall ome my half with 8 and 4 (pice) 


| ae | abm-Hepant ‘4. ose] 22 (annas) 


13 " os sfim-lé@-patim ose one . 13 (annas) 
14 TT on | sém-]é-pali on ton ame 14 (annas) 
15 1 ame gim-ld-~pak'’nga rr oon ime 15 (annas) 


rupees _oé Prt tanga ae ihm in thi 


The working of this, in reality intelligent, savage's mind comes out clearly in the above 
table. His “ anna’ was to him a concrete thing, v., 8 quartette of (coined) pice, and he 
painfully tried to multiply out his quartettes, making mistakes in the effort before long, until 
he came to the half rapse, or AdJali. Here he gained breathing time, until again the multi- 
plication became too much for him, which caused him to boldly enumerate the annas direct at 
12 annas and onward. He thus used the same expression for "12 annas’’ aa he had already 

* J. «., four pice. % Should be 16 pice, xim-4/-pardk. 

" Should be $4 pice, edmef-pall, 12 Should be 28 pice, #imnf-paryal. 


. ive TUE nN 
= 
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nod SS pice) “3 annas,” in a manner ith which my te 
probabilities are that the more practised traders of this co 


Saunas .,. siki-lé-pall fines Re ie ‘* = 
9 annoy ... hidall-lé-palt te ia)'-4 : 

13 annos .,. hidali-siki-lé-pali ' ‘>| ae 
and so on, mer % 


I may mention that the Eastern Lushai called pice krl.paisd, kri t ben 


hoth brass and copper, aecording to a well-known Far-Eastern rout. “Also bo ott bh 
the dlrus seed as wtul‘i (East) uni arntel (West), — sar 


The Liishai terms for the metals compare as follows :— — 





Englieh. Mr. Soppitt. 





geld... wn ringmajak™ (p. 74)...)k5 
gil Tar sss wm lites (p. 97) ed ol ini 


brass, copper .. ene Sasie i: ane 
es foe Ed ieecueanece | dita . is 
iro aes -| tir (p. 75)... 

lead... one 


oe ade 






‘The fourth ] Lishai, whom I had an opp 


tunity of examining yas * 
books have it)** the tribe most closely related of all to the 
nnmernia to the last, So as to serve as an argument for ¢ | the in 
and Liishai, Ld 





. | p'nit er | ae 

3 a) poga — ae - 
7 8 ..| p'rik ——— | veel 
10 il w+ t'schom-lé-p'kat™,.,) 2... | 
100 | 1,000 a t'ching | 


Ilis terms for the metals were also extremely interesting. Gold, a'nd for the dian'siné, 
winich has become the term for silver among the Manipirt Nagas, ante, p. 21420 :silyer, tofkéy, 
i, ¢.. the term for the rupee has become that for the metal ib-te sndecale: Sct, S od, hdr, 
used for brass among the Lishnis, ns we have just seen, J thd of oF tes 


s Capt, Lewin's list in Anderson“s Hi Tippcrd gold ia shina (Beagelid: aires 


co Also shin? (Bengali), K's ia Bormeac, rm i we 
* See Newland, p.1; Houghton, p, 4, se 
@ The ¢, «aod ch all distinetly sounded, with a hesitation between the ¢ and «. : ate, = * 
Eo an to 19, * $5 on to 10, WR hts 


ie 


™ Rovarsing the Indian process of thought, where the coin,” rupee,” is caoned after the metal it ix made of, 
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From Mr, Soppitt’s account of the Kachcht Nagas of North Kachix one Sclts to find i 
their tongue a typically aunatable Innguge linking with both the Chin-Lishai and the 
Naga Groups, Witness his numerals”? :— 


Eachcha Naga Numerals. 





Mr gets ee (la ee Bl giijar 
eta 5  ...| mingéo, mingao™....) 6 + efirtik 
i g | das, désiv® = ..| 9 = ..| stigili, shdgar® 
10 ...| garéo | 1 ow] paréo-kkt... = ---| 20 wer| ehkai, énkai™ 
21 39 .,.| shimito’ 4. 90s 40 o,| vadat, rider 
50. so... | riag-etrdk™® ..| 70...) Fifig-sen® 
80 90 ..| ritg-etigii... --| 100 0 o- hai 
1,000... 


Mr, Soppitt gives (pp- 38, 42, 44) the Kachchi Naga word for both silver and money 
aa rdng-gdng, rdng-king, but I gather that the word is really réng, gélng (kung) being ita numeral 
coeficient. Gold be calls (p. 43) gichck, and iron (p. 44) hégé. 

Taking ring = silver, money, rapee, and géng, king” as its numeral coefficient, we find 
that these Nagas reckon money much as do their neighbours, 5. g., 

(a) by ropee plus coefficient :— 
pi Bl. ae.” se] Be: 2 -- «| Ming ging-gand 


p88 ae ee Re, 25 a. ~~ asf FAng ging-ehkni-mingao 


Pp 38 oon reas Ra. 40 Pr os ring ging-r'dai 
(L) by numeral coefficient only :— 
Pp: 9 oot ee Re, 1 ane oa) giing-kat 
p. BB ae | Be 40r hb... + kiing-madai-mingao 


p 9 + += Bia, 61 . am THg-stinik ging-kit 
It is also clear that they must have the same method aa their neighbours for reckoning 
the parte of the rupee, 45 on Pp. 10 we find— 
higi = 4 annas 
bipi = 8 annas 
higi-gijim = 12 annas, lit., “4-auna-bits three” 

Mr. Soppitt gives no words for the weights, which is unfortunate as the Eacheha Nagas 
must have definite ideas on the subject, as may beseen from a remark on p. 10, that, in relation 
to weights, baddag = quarter, ga ji =a half, baddng-gtijim = three quarters. 

Mr. Anderson's Hill Tippera Wotes are very slight, my own attempts with o Tippera 
one Narsi Rim, from Hill Tippera, being more productive of words for the present purpose. 
er 2 Sa 











M Eee p. 8, mM P. ges 23, 22, 47. 

i Page 42. = Pare 47. 

M Pace 33, 

18 Kokal-ali bit.bfo is the full expression and moans twenty-full-(and}-one-single.” 
@ Face 3. aT Page WV. 


@ dy ie clearly ts ten,” and the numerals equal 6, 7, 5, and Dtens, Shimrfo, 30, seems to be formed in the 
game wi, r o being ten. Go also rade, 49, seems to equal 4 tens, and ringac, 0, te equal 5 tena, 
m King is the numeral eoeflicient for fat things io Kachirt: Endle, p. 15- 
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From the infarmation to band, however, we ra as in the Kachiri (Bédé) La : 
seem, without leaving the class, to be getting away from immediate relationship with the 
@hin-Lishai Group proper. Thus the Hill Tippera numerals run as follows:— 


Hill Tippera Namerals. 


Mr. Anderson, p. 13. 





4 
o . | bi = 

6 .,| dan, dok ae (| QaP eli? ore er et ee 
7 ..| sin Me has es+| SADE a rete «| chtini 
BS vs. chi, chard es) a ee ee 
9 ~jchnkd .., soe —«e| waked oe = eee we | Chik 


10g. | ché ‘na = os. | 50 — «as chi 

1 4 Capp | a cee: - pbs '9 one . sovee 
oer Ow on ee phe 
30 aa coreetnes _ | ké-pe-si# soneeres 
40 ..| oaseabecs karenhi 4s te ciockunnn 
5... Wass Ikorun’ch! ... ws seemeees 
i) es Fate nae kuruté om 

J re aeebeaes Kureteal ..5, sca) ine], sherate ** 
| daecseuse kurubaroi .,, he dvnase 
90 apaneses -kurubaroich! eed 
100 seccentes razahil eee 

1,000 | seeenriee Baya a 








#9 All bis “ teens” were rogular, except 15, which waa sari. 

“ Probably for twenty with ten." Tho remaining numerals sem to be formed by scores (kurn; Chin, ily ; 
Nege. kul, ol; all no doubt through the Assamese, Mert, a soore): thus, kuru-ni, 2 kore = 40; burun(dibebl, 
Zecore snd 10.50; buru-fi, § seore= 6); burwid.ef, 3 score and 10 = 70; turu-baroi, decors «= 80; harw. 
baroi-chi, decoreand 10a. Cy, the Mapiptel custoes as given above, p. 170, n, 16, 
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Mr, Anderson makes no mention of money in his Vocabulary, but I squeezed a certain 
amount of information out of Narai Ram on the subject. Thas:— 
Rupee, rmag® ‘eee | ae] O00 rupee 1. eee k wi-a"? 

halfrapee... .. | migi, m‘ad 


| quarter rupee ...| sagi 
Shown the coins, he enumerated the fractional parts of the rnpee thas :— 
Re, 1d... see sm] k’'wit-d ini baroi...) rupee one annas 4 


Re, 1}... =0e «| E'wh-i m'sé .,. ...| ropea one (and) half 


Re. 18 oe «= ae | KR Whcagilé-t'an -ropee (and) quarter by three* 


He enumerated his annas, however, in a complete and straightforward manner from 
1 to 15, using the suffixed forms for 1, 2 and 3, thus :— 
one anne ... “ fina ha ai | twORDTBS ... ...| dna obi 


and so on, even using énd ad, cight annas, as a synonym for m'sd for the half rupee. 


The words gives for the metals compare as under :— 
TS a el —— 
Mr. Anderson, | Nars! Bim, 








ink baroi 


| four BOUNAS ses ee 





















gold ane wes ‘ringchio ... | Mingsa 
silver =... es vee] FADQ one ce” ee | Ppa 
copper . oe wenee oe oe poicha 
brass sss eae opeenetees petih 
tin j ‘ sinh cea tae sokopi* 


iron rT Td a shor, char 


lead ian . co 


Of the above words in Nars! Rim's list, riipat, petéh, Staqare directly Indian, and so is the 
intercating word poicka for copper, i.¢, metal, Lastly, Sarsi Ram at once recognised the 
Abrus seed, which he named byétwd. 

For Kuchar! there is Mr. Endle's excellont and only too brief Outline Grammar, showing 
the connections and the widespread of this tongue under its best known titleof Bédé (Baro). 


a? Silver, aceording to Mr. Anderson. a2 K’wd ia probably o nomeral coefficient, 
4 Equal to three quarters, With this sagfc/. Kachcha Néga Adgi, donnas, and Migi-gajidm (three Adyis) 
12 anus, 
48 White iron; kup‘dr, white, Anderson, p. 15. 
“4 [t may beas well to note here the various names, more or leas well-known and familiar, under which Kachirie 
of sorts appear in books : — 
(1) Bord, Bap), Boro, Bodo, Bari, Bodo, 
(2) Mich Més, 
(3) Heitor, Hijong, Lilang. 
- (4) Dot =, Ditmal,— 
(5) Giro .ipperd, Milkir (F). 
See Endle, Preface, ; v- . 
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Sika abted in these pares ‘for manent aia currency, proving ‘it < be nie uipt tiatcathive for 
the present purpose, despite the essentially Indian character of its surroundings, 
The Kachiri indigenous numorals only run ss far as ton, thus, as given by Mr. 
Endle : — 
Kachiri Indigenous Numerals. 





Lowland. | Hightani, | Giro." 

























1 ie --| St, 801, sel. . | sh, si... ee si, shi 
2 as .. | 18, nol, gné ... | gink, gui a8 | gal 

a «ww. | Cm, g’t'im ... --| gattin, tan... -=.| gil‘dim 
4 se . | brie, brat a «=-| biri  ... ae | bri 

5 es _ basic dee sins ;  bonga re : banga 
fj a of fhe QO... es | dale 

7 coe .. | ani, sini fa at | Bni 

8 =r ae | zak, jae Pe | ebet 

= ww] BK'O, sikKG | ska 

10 sis : Hi, 20, ji a 


| chi, chik‘ung 






ra | k‘ url, 6k*uri#? Fa BY 344 7. = 
When cpan ting | diveckly AES ten, the Indian aineeals are = ag may be seen ie tu 
sentence on p, 6G: 
dan-fii-iu pandra ba ék‘uri taka mangan 
mouth-each-in fifteen or one-score rupee get 
(translated) get hfteen or twenty rupees a month, 


ut the Kachiris have borrowed the Indian scalo of quartottes (gandas), s0 popular 
for reckoning cowries,” and this enables them to count ns far as 43 in their own numerals: 
-lere we have that link in Eachari with the Western tongues and habits, which explains 
so much that is puzzling inthe carious Manipiri method of reckoning sél and already discussed ; 
while we have also in Eachfrl an all-important link with the Eastern tongues and habits 
in the fall use of numeral coefficients, employed Chinese and Niga (not Burmese and Shiin) 


fashion. 
Borrowing the Assamese word jak‘@! (= gandd), which they have turned into zak at 


(:k'at on p. 42), the Eachiris express 15 by cak'ai-t'dm-(coef,)- ‘dm, i.¢., three quartettes and 
three, Forty-two they express by sak‘ai-25-(coeff.)-ai, i. «., ten quartettes and two. The 








T Sand zin Kachirl and Garo often equal ch, ch',j, 7" in the surrounding tongues, 
“4 The Giro is essentially o mere dialect of Kachirl or Bodo. 
“Page 60. Indian kil, ascore, We can now trace the wanderings ia the Hillaof thig.well-known term frou 
eri, through Assamese k'url, to = | 

(}) Tipper’, kuru ; Chin, kir, kruf, 

(2) Chin, Manipirl, bel; Kachin-Singphh, kun. 

(3) Chin, kal; Tipperd, kal, 

(4) Chin, Tipperd, ko, go, gti. 

(S) Lhtta and Angeml Naga, (me\kd, ked, kel; Chin, ioe’; Kachcha Niga, (en}hai. 

@ Tide ante, p ITI. H Page 12. 
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= Lo 4S SSSSeSmm NEE 7 ——— ee 
grain Tor a round thing, and go Rs. 15 would be in this enumera- 
tion 2ak‘ai-fdm-fai-f‘dm, and Rs. 42 wovld be sak! a-20-i'a “ue, 

The Kachiris also reckon, like their Lodian neighbours, in rupees, annas, and pice, 1. €., 1 
their vernacular, in fak'd (taake), fared (poied) and dnd, For takd the numeral coefficient is 
fm, and for fared it is gat, while there is uo coefficient for dad This much can be gathered 
from the following statements scattered ubout Mr. Endle's book: — 








pp- 36, 48 f. ... Rupee soe | Hated, taka 
p- 60... ‘et | Re. 1... aa or taka t*aise 

p- 08 on | Ra, 2 : » Caindl 
p. 42 ... iP em’. » ttait‘im 
Cee te en Ase Sexes decaatl cutee |vcee’. Baile 
pp. 39, 40... ay WD aes | = «tnizd 
P66 ue «4 2 pice a wns] Pfoisd gutut 
op. 42 2... os bw w= ae | fais gatba 
De Vie css se8 | Gavnas  ... «| Ani yd, find-do 
77) eee bp ys Maes: cep ank-wd 


~The ouly word that Mr. Endle gives for the metals is that for gold, which is daris, a 
word of distinctly Eastern (NAga) affinities. He gives nothing indigenous for the woights, 
but several obvious corruptions of such familiar Indian terms as man, sér, eto., are to be found 
scattered up and down his pages. 

Mr. Endle did not go beyond ten in the Garo nomerals given by him, apparently because 
of the limit of his indigenous Kachirl numerals, but the Giro I examined carried his on tu 








1 ...| mang's’ 2...) mang’g’nl ws ee $ ...) mang’g"tam 

a |) mang’brt ne] ae mang"bargt 6 ...| mang’dik 

7 . mang’s' nl «+ ea. Ba mang’ chit™ ... «+ 9 + mang chiki 

IQ sas mang’ chik‘ing™ and!) 11 mang chik's& and, 20 i korg’ rak™ 
rang’ chi mang chiss* | 

bins pak segs ann NS “4 sotbril# wae ews] 50. Stang 


Sage a G0 cl eotetad ou) srg, BO. on Botemte 
90 ...sotchikd =... +» 100 | aréoh'sa ae anf 1,000.,,| sotsikting™ 


The mang’ prefixed to the numerals of the first teu appears in two lists in Dalton’s 
Ethnology of Bengal (p. 93) of the numerals of -the Bodos (Kachiris) and the Méchs as man 














@ The Kachobi SShgas use ging = , in Kachiel, numeral coefficient for flat things. 


Also duplicated, chitehet. 7 <= 
Ming may be compared with the terminal ayllable by, bong, kung already noticed among the Nige 


#8 Evidently “ one score,” m Also duplicated, chichib’ing. 
F So on to 19, using chi + numeral or chik + numeral at will, 


™ Evidently a score and ten. % Sol, clearly “ a ten.” 
we Should by 100, being literally * ten tene’’ : its ase for 1,000 is notable, 
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and won, both prefised, As will have been already seen, the Mécha and the Bodos are essen. 
tially the same people. Though not mentioned by Mr. Endle, mang’, man, mum ia clearly a 
eoeMcient, us it will bo seen to disappear in the counting of money. Thos, the Giro I 
examined called an anna gowld, #. ¢, gardd, or a quartette (of pice), a fact of great interest in 
the preseut conucction, and proceeded to reckon his annas entirely as gondis of pice. 
Thos :— | | 

1 ana... eae TONMM-5S a” annas “| pondi-g'ni 


3 anna ek gondi-g’'tim ...|4 anmas ess| gonda-bri 


anu a) on to 15 unpas, 


His nminerul eoetlicient for rapee was tap, and he counted his ropees kdpea, kapg'ni, 
hay iter, ami sown, Similarly be counted his pice, nsing the Indian word poisd, straight- 
forwardly, poted porch, petsa-y'n", poieasy'tim. Like the 2b Lishais, he mixed up his silver 
with lis rupecs, culling both totika, For brass he osed the Indian word for lead, sted. 

(To de contimier.) 


THE SIEGE OF ANMAUNACAK AND HEROIC DEFENCE OF THE FORT BY 
CUAND BILDI — A NARRATIVE OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 
BY MAJOR J, & KING. 


Indien Staff Corps (retired), 
(Confinwed from p, 257.) 

Mujahid-ud-Din Shamebir Kan, who, having undertaken the defence of the city and country, 
was engrged in collecting a force aud n-akirg preparations to repel the vindictive enemy (some explanation 
of whith we have already given) ; amd when be heard of the death of Ansar Khan, andof Her Highness 
Chind Libi having ascended the tower of the fortress, he hastened to attend at court vith all bis 
glorions sens ; and in like manner Aizal Khin and Mir Muhammad Zaniin, more than all, were 
distinguished by the happiness of atiendance at the fcot of the throne of sovereignty, After that, all 
the inhabitants and great men of the city, small and great, gorng to the foot of the throne, assembled 
under the shadow of Her Highnres’ favour. | 


| At this juncture a body of troops from the north side of the city came into view, and arrived in 
the vicinity of the mamds-gdh. A number of them rushed to the summit of the namde-géh, and some 
proceeded to the city. Since no one imagined the near arrival of the Mughal army, some people 
thonght this was Sa‘idat Khin's force, and some imagined it was the army of the Habshls, 
Shamshir Khin, in order to ascertain the circumstances of that force, sent a person among them, and 
he brought back the news that this was the force of the Khin-Khinin and the advanced guard of the 
Mughal army. The garrison of the fortress and the nobles when they became aware of the arrival 
of the Mughal army, fired some guns towards them and dispersed those who hed come on the plain 
of the chabitra. Then with all their might they engeged themselves in strengthening and protecting 
the fortress and getting ready the warlike apparatus; When the day had come to an end, the Khin- 
Khaniin’s force did not remain in the vicinity of the fortress, but hastened back to the Khan-Khanda, 
who had encamped near the garden of the old kériz*; and that night till the appearance : © of the true 
dawn they remained cautious and wakeful, | | 
Her Highness Chand Tibi cast the rays of attention and favour on the state of the well-wishers 
and nobles of the country ; especially Muhammad Ehin, whom she treated with much affability and 
kindness ; and a8 a reward for his virtnous efforts and honourable services, she conferred on him the 
rank of waki! and amir-ulnmerd and the office of nd,%; and the reins of the control of all 


_ = ’ 
* One of the subterrane ae hich the ns 
.: subterraneons water-leada, of which there were fifteen in all — vide Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XVII. 
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s sKiod and the dalence and strengthening of thé fortress abe placed in te powerful group tf tink 


faithfal kAdn ; ordering him to exercise due vigilance and caution, To Mujahid-ud-Din Shamsbir 
Khan she entrusted the protection of the helpless people and vassals outside the fortress, and the 
fighting the enemies of the State. A number of brave men aud well-wishers of the State, such as 
Mir Mebemmad Zaméin, and all the warlike ones che orered to co-operate with him. 

The next day was Tuesday, the 24th Rabit II. (17th December, 1595). The Khéo-Khanin 
with u wamber of the officers of his army set about the protection of the city and Durhanabad,? and 
concilinting and looking after the affairs of the inhabitants and vassals, who are a sacred trust from the 
Creator of mankind ; and isaned a proclamation of security of property and life, A number of the 
helpless and poor, who through want of ability to migrate, had remained in their dwellings, trusting 
in the good news of the promise of security, took refuge in the neighbourhood of the fortress and all 
the fortified villages. 

On this day Mir Mubammal Zamin being appointed to summon Jaléluil-Din Haidar, brought 
to the foot of the throne that sayyid of high origin, with his glorious sons; in like manner Rukn-as- 
they brought these two pillars of religion and the State to the foot of the throne. 

On this same day a battle took place between the forces of Mujihid-ad-Din Shamshir Khin and 
a body of the Mughals, who with the foot of daring were traversing the open space of the Kalk Thal: 
tarah plain. Mir Mubsnanad Zamin, showing valour and manliness worthy of « sayyid, charged the 
warriors of the Mughal army and broke their ranks. Since in the beginning of the fight the flag of 
hopeful of victory. At first they had been terrificd, but afterwards they fought heroically. 

At the close of the same day [17th December] the army of Shah Murad, with the great amirs 
and khéns, such as Mirsi Shih Rukh, Wali of Badakhshan ; Shibbis Khan ; Sadik Muhammad 
Khiin ; Sayyid Murtazi and all the amirs ant leailers of the army, with an immense and formidable 
force, arrived in the neighbourhood of the city." The dust of their force blackened the mirror of the 
heavena, and the clang of their drams and trampets made an earthquake in the earth ‘and a tumalt 
[Garden of Paradise].* From the thronging of the many forces the area of that spacious ground 
appeared narrower than a seal-ring or the eye of a needle. 


Account of the pillaging and plundering of the city and country, which 
caused disgust in the minds of high and low, and was one of 

This was one of the canses of the failure to conquer this paradise-like country ; and unti) the 
sews of this injustice and iniquity reached Prince Shih Murid and the Khaa-Khanaa, and they pro- 
ceeded to put s stop to this tyranny and oppression, and punished a number as a warning to the others, 
no one in the city and its environs had any goods or houses left. Moreover, the foundations of buildings 
nat bmn destroyed, oo that no one could distinguish his own house from that of » SMe". But since 
it appeared as if the divine intention was to prohibit the conquest and Ux plans of the amirs of Akbar 
Shah's army, that which occurred tended to undermine their power and dignity and supremacy, while 
Shade ry crease the greenness and freshness of tbe young plant of the hopes of the Tablets of the 
State. eo nee eh wan the first rapture which reached the foundations of the enemies) gon] Tor'ine 






FL craw Ghost res ul northeast of Abiaodongat fort, founded by Bashtn Sisko. 0 © : x 
© Another writer — Mirsh Baff'-ud-Din Shirial gives the names of the principal omirs accompanying Pus 
tae i a, Shabba Kem, Seok Resta —gran-son of Batre M001. et 

Tabmasp, Muhammad Sidik Ebfc, Mirsi “All Akbar Pidsbihl and Shir Kbwijah, with two handed other great 


auafra,"* = es 
Or i four miles to the north-west of the fort. For description, see Bombay 
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By the disaster of that sacking and plundering not a sign of cultivation or prosperity remained. ‘The 
rons of communication with the varions quarters of the country became closed, so that for the space 
of three months not a human being from the enemy's country could bring any news to them ; till 
famine avd scarcity in their army reached such a pitch, that during that space of time, no one among , 
either nobles or plebcians saw the face of ghee, rice and most of the necessaries of life. In the end, this 
same searcity and plundering became the cause of tLe return of that hostile army, as will shortly, with 
Gal's assistance, be related, | 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 
BY SIE J. M. CAMPBELL, K-C.LE., LCS, 
(Continacd frem p, D4.) The 
The following details shew the methods adopted by exorcists to drive out spirits in 


North Kanara : — Lakshmi, the wife of Anandriy Yardi, a Stavi Brihman of Stipa in Kanara, 
while working in her house at noon (in 1881), was attacked by a family spirit. She began to 
ery incessantly, let her hair fall loose, and tore her clothes. From these sigua her h 1s ynd and 
other relations guessed that she was possessed. They put snlphur and bairon the fire onder 
her nostrils, but she did not speak, They then puta cloth over her face, and pouring water 
on it called upon the spirit to apeak, and say who he or she was. On this Lakslimt speaking in 
the name of the spirit said: —“ My name is Alvantin, Iam Anandriv’s first wife, and I seized 
this woman because she wears my ornaments and clothes, and sleeps in my room.” After this 
statement, Lakshmi became more and more excited, So Anandriv sent for Parsn Ghidi, a 
spirit-scarer by profession and by caste a Kunbi. Parson came about six in the evening, On 
coming in he sat on the groand in the verandah, A low wooden stool and a handful of rice 
were given to him. Repeating some incantations he emptied the rice on the stool, and taking 
one-fourth part he arranged it in three heaps before him. Turning his finger round the heaps, 
and repeating incantntions, he took one grain from the heap and broke it on the edge of the 
stool, This he repented three times, and then said that Lakshmi was attacked by the ghost of 
her husband's first wife, and that Anandriy should make a vow to his family gods to scare the 
spirit. Anandriv did as he was advised. Still the spirit did not leave Lakshmi. So on the next 
day Anandravy sent for Mangéinbhatta, another spirit-scarer. Mangééabhatta accompanied 
by a man of the kind called pdydlu, or born-feet-first, came at eight at night, and sat on a low 
wooden stool. Mangésabhatta took out a glass, applied black powder to it,and gave the glass 
and a lamp to the péydlu to look into the ginss, He then threw a cloth over the péydlu, and 
taking « handfol of rice and repeating incantations began to throw grains of rice on the paydlu. 
After a few minutes the péydélu told Mangéiabhatta that he saw in the glasa a jungle where a 
man came, prepared, and lighted Inmps. He also saw the village gods, the family god and 
voddess, and the spirit Alvantin, On hearing this the exorcist told Anandray that his wife was 
attacked by the apirit Alvyantin. The exorcist then made a promise to Anandriv's family god, 
that after two months Anandriy would go to visit the god Mangia at Mangééi in Goa, and 
prayed that during the two months the god should prevent the spirit troubling Lakshmi. After 
the lapse of two months Anandriv with his wife went to Mang@s! in Goa, There he poured 
water over the ling of the god Manga daily for several hours, and his wife walked a thousand 
times round the temple every day. In this way they lived at Mangééi for about two years. 
One night Anandriv was told by the god Mangéia in a dream that his wife was well, So 
who was cored, 

In Bengal, among the Kurs and Muiais, if any one is sick, or if an epidemic has nome on 
the cattle, or if some family has been haunted by a spirit, the people meet together, and go to 
the house of their medium, called baig& or bhagat, with music and dancing, me cana 
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and play, and call on thespirit, until one or more of them begins to roll their eyes and twitch 
their muscles, Then one or two others, generally old women, are seized, The attack comes 
on like a fit of ague, It lasts for a quarter of an hour, during which the patient writhes and 
trembles and leaps from the ground as if shot. He is then unconscious, After a few minutes 
spasms set in the hands and knees, the hair falls loose, the body is convulsed, the head 
violently shaken, and there is a gurgling noise in the throat. Then the patient hops about 
with a stick, the bead jerking sharply. Noone in his senses could stand so much exertion fora 
minute. The baigd is asked to east ont the spirit. If the spirit is the great Ganjam, it is asked 
politely to withdraw ; if not, it is driven ont with threats and promises. When all is over, the 
patient is rubbed with butter.“ On the north-east frontier of Bengal Buddhist priests exorcise 
in cases of sickness, or of devil or witch-possession.© When the Santhdla are troubled by a 
spirit, or bhdt, they go to the medium. The medium fasts for atime. Then a drum is beaten 
before him, and his head presently shakes, and bis body writhes in hair-tossing spasms. The 
spirit that was troubling them has passed into the medinm. He shouts out some phrases, seizes 
some victims that are placed ready, cuts their heads off, and pours out the blood.“* 

In the Central Provinces, the Pardbans and Gonds get possessed“? Among the Naikad 
Gonds the gods Waghéba and Moriri, who are ancestral gods, enter into the ministrant, and 
say whether they are pleased. The Karens have a priest or vi, who goes into convalsions, and 
gives an oracle.” 
with spirits, who enter them, and make them do awfal things. When any leading man is ill they 
are generally called in numbers. They paint their bodies, put on crowns of paper and cloth, light 
tampe, and beat drums, and blow trampets and horns. They dance sword in hand, jump en tac) 
otber’s backs, make bonfires, stick one another with knives, and push one another bare-foot in 
the fire, The women shout and sing. This goes on fortwo or three days. They make rings 
of earth and lines of red ochre and white clay, strew them with rice and flowers, and put lights 
o nad them until the devil enters into one of them, and tells what the patient is suffering from 


— that is, low-caste men who drove outs jrita. Some of them did so from the knowledge of the 
stars,and others rattled an iron instrament, and sang till their voice went, and they seemed drunk, 
and were considered inspired. They conld tell whether the spirit belonged to the family, and, 
could be driven out. A family spirit, they said, was most difficult to dislodge ; a strange spirit 
could be easily driven out. All held this belief, except Brahmans and Musalmins.™ In Coorg, 
the great sorcerers are Tantri Brahmans from Malabir whose goddess is Bhigavati. Every year 
certain candidates present themselves for the service of the goddess, and the (chief) Brahman 
chooses one who is likely to make s good medium, and he becomes possessed by the goddess. 
When he sees a suitable man the Brahman says 6 text, uprinkles holy ashes on his face, and 
immediately the person begins to shake and dance as one possessed. In Coorg, exorcists relieve 
ancestral spirits from the clutches of a demon-spirit, When an ancestral spirit is released, the 
man, whose ancestor's spirit it is, rushes home from the exorcist's lodging without looking back, 
or else the house spirit which rides on his back iascared.®’ In Coorg, the Kaniyas are consulted 
when a man ora bullock sickens. They examine their books and shells, which they use as dice, 
and find ont who sent the sickness.” The Eoia of Bastar slay fowls and smear the sick man’s 
Se eS | 


+4 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 233. @ Op. cit. p. 114 © Op, cit. p. M4 
ar Hislop’s Aboriginal Tries of the Central Provinces, App. IL. aad VIL 

a Hislop’s Atoriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 26. 

® Dalton's Descriptive Ethneloyy of Bengal, p. 117 ; Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 131. 

® Stanley's Barbosa, p. 142, H Bochanan’s Mysere, Vol. IL p. 17. 

53 Op, cit, Vol. IL p. 152 B Op, cit, Vol. IL. p. 182  Tice's Mysore, Vol. IIL p. 251, 
© Op, eit, Vol. LU. p. 261. @ Op. cil. Vol, IIL p. 212 
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face with the blood. They have black and white wizards. The white wizards foretell. Amo 
Pirsis, if s spirit comes into » man, the priest drives him down right through the body out by 
the left foot.“ 


When the Shamanite magician of Siberia performs his superstitious rites, he pots on 
a garment trimmed with hits of iron, rattles and bells; he cries horribly, beats a sort of drum, 
agitates himself,and shakes the metallic appendages of his robe, and at the same time the 
bystanders increase the din by striking with their fists npon iron kettles. When the exorcist 
by his horrible contortions and yells, by entting himself with knives, whirling, and swooning 
bas sacceeded in assuming the appearance of something preternatural, the assembled maltitade 
believe that the demon they worship has taken possession of the priest. When he is enchanted 
he makes a sign that the spirit has left him, and then imparts to the people the int mabion that 
he has received. | 

In the ontlying paris of Barma, when the sick cannot be cured, a witch-docter 
is called, m rope is tied round the sick man's neck, and jerked, and the spirit is asked why 
it has entered the man, If an answer is given, and the spirit agrees to pass into some 
article the object named is placed on the road. If the spirit does not go out, the man is 
beaten with a bamboo ; the louder he shricks the better. If this fails, a woman of the honse 
becomes the spirit’s wife, is dressed fantastically, goes into a shed, music is played, and she 
Sances into an ecstasy. She has the spirit in her, and saya where the offerings should be put. 
In Burma there are many experts who control evil spirits, A woman who dances at feasta, 
ad? méchamma, is consulted as to where the dead are. | 





exorcising evil spirits from possessed women. Women are known to be possessed when they 
dance, sing and shout without cause, tremble and shake and have jong fainting fits. — . 

they ran away from their house, use foul language, and bite their flesh and tear their hair. The 
ordinary demon priest or kattadiya gives relief. In cases where he fails he says the patient 
should go to Gela-kep-pu. Within two or three miles of the temple the influence or demon 
In & possessed woman becomes active and she moves on in a burried desperate manner. No 


temple a space is curtained off where the god is. The pri tells the god the woman's story, 
the woman all the time shaking and shouting. The priest says: — “ Demon, will you leave the 
woman P " Generally, the demon answers: —“ I will not." Then the priest beats the woman 
with a cane. The demon says ; — “J will leave ber.” The woman grows quict and returns 
home. Of thirty or forty women 60 cured none have ever again become possessed. 


Among the Chinese the chief Taoist priest, who belongs to a family who have been popes 
one thousand yeara, is a great exorcist, and has control over spirits that enter and discase 
women.“ When a man is possessed by « spirit in China, « Taoist priest is called in. He fires 
crackers, clashes gongs, and blowa a conch, Rich pork, eel, and other food is offered to the 
spirit. The exorcist then sprinkles tea in a circle, and burns red candics on a table covered 
with yellow silk, Exorcists arecommeon in China, When an exorcist ix called to cee » case 
of possession he makes an altar in the house, seta out offerings of pork, fowl and rice, and calls 





" Jour, R. A, See, Vol, XIII p. 416. ™ Tylor's Primitice Culture, Vol. I. p. 1, 
* Dr, Caldwell's Dravidian Grammer, App., p. 5, = Ebway Yoe's The Pyrmen, Vol. 1. p. 136, 
| Op. cit. Vol. L p. 288, Marshall's Dissapes of Ceylom, p. G4, 


= Journel, Ceylon Royal Asiatic Eociety, 1865-48, pp, 41-48, 
™ Cobbold's Chinese, p, 78, © Op, cit. p. 71, 
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upon the spirit that has entered the sick person's body, to leave the body and eat the 
offerings. If the spirit does not leave the sufferer, the priest threatens that he will 
ask the gods to banish the spirit to hell. In China, ifa man is sick with devils, the exorcist 
makes a paper image of a man called Tai Sun. In front of the paper image an altar is made, 
and on the aitar are laid eggs, pork, fruits, cakes,and paper-money. Candles and incense sticks 
are lighted. The spirit goes into the Tai Sun, who is carried into the street, and barned or put 
in a boat to drift to sea."7 When a house is haunted, the Chinese call a Taoist priest. The 

riest wears a red robe, blue stockings, and a black cap, and bolds in his hand a sword made of 
the wood of peach or date tree which has been struck with lightning. A strap of red cloth is 
twisted round the hilt, and on the blade is a mystic scroll written in ink. He lays the sword 
over the altar with burning tapers and incense sticks, He prepares a mystic scroll, burns it, 
and gathers the ashes in acup of water. He holds the eword in his right, and the cup in his 
left hand. Then he walks several paces, and calls on the gods to give him power to tarn out 
evil spirits, He shouts :—* Leave this house like lightning.” He takes a branch of willow, 
dips it in the cup, and sprinkles the forr corners of the house. He takes up the sword and the 
cup, fills the cup with water, and splashes the water on the east walls. He calls aloud :— * Kill 
the green spirits, or let them be driven away.” He does this at ench of the four corners and 
in the middle, ‘The attendants beat gongs and drums with an appalling din, and the priest 
shouts :— " Evil spirit, retire, vanish.” Then he goes to the door, and makes cuts with his 
sword throngh the air.” 

Tn a case recorded by the iste Sir William Maxwell from Perak in the Malay 
the patient was girl in child-bed, who after the birth of her child became delirious. 
A Malay exorcist, Che Johan, was called in and seated near the patient ona tiger"s skin. He 
was naked to the waist, had s couple of cords bound across his back and breast, had strings tied 
round his waist, and held bunches of leaves in his hands. Close to Che Joban sat a woman 
who beat a one-end dram and chanted shrilly to the tiger-spirit or hanfer bhan, to which class 
Che Johan's familiar belonged. As the woman chanted, Che Johan sat rigid, then smelling the 
bunches of leaves he began to nod, struck the bunches together, and fell forward burying his 
faco in the leaves, sniffing like a wild animal on all fours, growling, roaring, worrying. He 
again sat up and strack his chest and ghouldera with the leaves. He was now possessed by 
the tiger-spirit. He spoke in feigned voice and was addressed as Bujang Gelap or Dragon 
spirit. He scattered rice round him, growled, muttered and danced, went to the patient's bed- 
ride and hissed, “ Heijin, O spirit.” He sprinkled the girl and ber couch with rice and a finid. 
He was again convaleed and crept under his mat and lay quiet for fifteen minutes. He then sat 
up and yawned, and still speaking in ® feigned voice said : — “A dunt langewyar, a white woman 
is in the girl.” He again sprinkled grain, put some in the girl's month, danced, and beat bim- 
self with leaves. At last he was tired, and gave up. Then an old man, whose familiar was o 
water-spirit, tried, and did no good, A revolving mosque was made, and as the demons would 
not yield to force, the attempt was made to tempt them out of the girl. Offerings of the iat, 
the aweet: the ‘suor, and the pungeat were made, A hen was put in the mosque, and (he two 
exorcista, with wavings, music and chants, joined in moving the spirits from the child to the 
mosque. Each exorcist with » handful of leaves dipped im the liquor called tepong tawér 
guided the spirits to the mosque. The mosque escorted by the erorcists was carried to the river 
and sturted down the stream with charms and chants. This was done again next night, and 6 
day later the girl died,” 

The Papuans beliows in evil spirits and ghosts, Evil epirits: in e‘ooest men sre Snes 
ont by an inland man into a hole in the earth.” In Madagascar, when s person is sick, 
the people call a diviner, Pieces of white wood, painted black and red, are laid on the roof of 
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the house, and s forked branch of a tree ua near the door, Twice a day they dani. 
House charms and a dollar are placed on s wooden rice-mortar, A cloth is spres ‘on the 
mortar, and the sick, dressed in a foolscap with leaves and flowers and a tassel, is seated 
onthe cloth. Drums and bamboo are beaten, and the village men make a circle, and go 
round clapping hands, while women sing. When a woman of rank dances, a person behind 
the sick beats an old spade with» batchet.™! Exorcism is generally common among the 
Wasnahilis of East Africa. The exorcist, or Mganga, drums, sings, and dances, and in 
the aniraal excitement the patient is cured.’? Mediums are common in South Central Africa. 
Cameron mentions an old chief's wife who was a medium, and Leld communion with her 
dead husband? The East African diviners cure fevers and boils, Most of the diviners or 
white magicians are women. Exorcism is practised among the Bongos of the White Nile, 
The exorcist gives answers by ventriloquism,™ In West Africa, the Pangos dance round the 
sick, beating the tambourine, They deck the body with red and white bands, The sorcerer 
mounts guard over the sick man’s hut with a drawn sword in his hand. The di 
passes into a hen, and the hen is chased away. If any one catches her he catches the disease.” 
The Californian Indians spend their time in getting sorceresseg.to break the spells of evil spirits.77 


In Europe and Western Asia, spirit-posseasion played a very prominent part in the 
curly days of Christianity. People who were liable to possession had a separate placo 
in the chorches.“* The spirits were cast out by reading the Bible and praying.” The 
Resta had male and female diviners with familiar spirits.” The Skandinavians bad 
hoary-headed prophetesses in long white linen robes, who cured wounds“! The early 
Christian Church claimed the power of exorcising demons, This was the only one of 
the early miracles to which Protestants laid claim. The Bulgarian exorcist still pats 
« vampire in a bottle. Roman Catholic priests still exorcise spirits, but few Prot 
now claim to have this power. The English Dissenters claimed it in the seventeenth century.™ 
Sorcerers were called tamans in Ireland, end had the power of restoring stolen goods. Vallancey, 
in his Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, No, XITL p.10, saya:—“A farmer's wife in the county of 
Waterford lost s parcel of linen. Sho travelled three days’ journey to a taman in the county of 
Tipperary. The taman consnalied his book, and assured her she would recover the goods, The 
robbery was proclaimed at the chapel, a reward offered, and the linen recovered. It was 
not the money, but the taman that recovered it." In Scotland, in 1700, apirita were sent by 
exorcists tothe Red Sea.™ Inthe eighteenth century, in Scotland, Popish priests had power over 
devils, and could cure madness. The Presbyterian clergy had no such power.” It was formerly 
thought in England that a spirit could be laid in solid oak, in the pomel of a sword, in a barrel 
of beer, or in a cask of wine.@ In York, till 1819, sorcerers or wise men were common.” Some 
of the cases which were tried as witchcrafttin Scotland, in the seventeenth century, seem to find 
an explanation in spirit-scarers’ practices in Western India, The sceused sorcerer was 
said to have made a bole in the house wall; to have passed, a cock three times through 
the hole; to have Inid the cock under the sick woman's arm; ond then to bave burned 
the cock in a fire. Indian practices explain these rites, The porcerer's object in pass the 
cock through the hole in the house wall was to free it from any existing impurity or spirit. He 
laid the cock under the woman's arm that the disease might pass from the woman into the cock, 
and he threw the cock into the fire that the disease spirit might be driven away, The magic 
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and sorcery which caused.so great a scare in Europe between the fourteenth and eighteenth 

centuries was partly white magic, — that is, magic practised with the view of curing diseases ; 

and partly black magic, — thatis magic practised with the view of cansing harm. The basis of 
both was partly old rites and spirit-worship belonging to pre-Christian times, and partly a 
knowledge of healing or poisonous herbs and drugs. Many of the cures wero caused by simple 

meang withont any power from spirits. According to Burton (1620) many an old wife does 
more good with @ few known and common garden herbs than our bombast physicians with their 
prodigious, far-fetched, conjectural medicines.” also in Pliny the quaint cures which he 
ascribes to magiciana differ little from the cures he cites as worked by the common people, As 
a rule, Pliny professes to believe in neither, though he occasionally admits there must be some 
reason why every one should believe inthe cures. He also abuses doctors for being too fond of 
new drugs,” and praises the diligence and curiosity of the men of old, who searched the secret 
of things™ As Pliny scoffed at spirits, he did not attempt to explain the grounds of the differ- 
ent cures, Many of the cures he cites are diffcult toexplain. “The bulk of them seem to take 
their rise in the state of mind which believes all disease to be the work of spirits, and which 
knows that certain strong-amelling or pungent drugs recover people from swoon and other 
power of casting out spirits. Brilmavs seem not to claim the power, or, at least, except the 
lower class Brihmags, do not practise the art. So also the pure Liigayats of the Bombay 
Karnitak do not believe in exorcism, On the other hand exorcism was ove of the most 
important functions of the old Buddhist priest, and it is still the chief employment of the 
Jain Gorji. In Europe, the carly Christian Church had a special staff of exorcists. In the 
Middle Ages, the Roman Catholic pricats practised exorcism. The power was at first claimed 
by the Reformed Churches. Theclergy of the Established Church of England after the sixteenth 
century seldom exercised it,* although Dissenting ministers continued to exorcise till tho 
eighteenth century. In England, Roman Catholic priests are the only clergy who still 
Claim the power, and nervous seizures and similar diseases are now almost always treated Py 

hysicians as bodily maladies. 
" * (To be continued.) 
cage ye 
DISCURSIVE REMARKS ON THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF TELUGU LITERATURE 
BY G, R, SUBRAMIAH PANTULU. 
(Comtinued from p. 24.) 

Bueeaniza afterwards begot Hariharanitha by Kamakshidévi,? who reigned from 1379 to 
1401 A.D. His son by Mallad@vi, Vira Praudhariya by name, reigned till 1412, and huis son 
Vijayabhopati till 1418, and hia son Dévaraya from 1422 to 1447. These facts we are able to 
gather from inscriptions, but we are at a loss to know when exactly they were born, when they 
ascended the throne, and when they breathed their last. They were constantly at war with the 
Mubammadans from the time of Bukka, who gained a victory over the Muhammadans for the 
first time in 1364 A. D. His son Harihara utterly routed them in 1380, and drove them off from 
Goa. This Harihara gave enormous tracta of land to varions Hinda temples. In the latter 
part of his reign, Siluva Gunds was his minister, aud he was the father of Sajuva Wrisithha- 
raja, the person to whom the Jaimini-Bhdrafa was dedicated. ‘This Gundaraja, who combined in 
himself both the offices of minister and commander, gained an extensive tract of country. His 
Salova Nrisimbarija occupied the whole of the Carnatic, as Dévaraya died heirless,* or for 
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stane pblsen sremeons shia yilaa bed on ioe Sreihae taaiansba OSE | : 
the father of lavararaja, and the same ss 8&juva Timma, the weitée ot tha val ayégivildra. 
Saluove Nrisitiha has made a good many grants of land. fue» gran of and to empl 
at Vallam, ten miles to the west of Wandewash, rendered famous in the early 
French in South India, in 3. §. 1991, 1. e., 1469 A. D. oS ee eee 
land was made by another to the Saiva temple of Yavur in North-Arcot District in Sake 1893, 
ie, 1471 A.D. From the prefaceto the Vardhepurdna we learn that Ipva , son of 
Timmarija, was his captain-general of the forces, and succeeded to the throne after the ‘demise 
of Nrisimbaraja, We learn from inscriptions that he reigned from 1487 to 1509 A dD. 
Some are of opinion that he reigned till 1505, when the retns of government were transferred 
to his son, Viranrisithha, This version may be true, As the father and the son ‘bore the 
same name, it is highly probable that those who deciphered the inscriptions_bave 1 . : 
made a mistake, and have identified the son with the father. : 


From 1509 dates the reign of Kyishnadévariya, It is plain from some on ‘the wo ks 
dedicated to him that his trother guided the helm of the state previous to his assuming the 

reins of government. There is no question that Nrisithha was of a different f nil) + from he 
preceding Rijas of Vijayanagara, and became irregularly possessed of the throne, He is 
admitted to have been a Telinga, and the son of livarariya, the petty o ereig of Karniil 

and Arviri, a tract of country on the Tuhgabhadra to the east of it, near near its jumotion is | 
Krished, He is described by Farishta as a powerfal chief of Telingana, who had possessed 
himself of the greater part of the territory of Vijayanagar. His illegitimate son, ‘Kryishga- 
riya, was the most distinguished of Vijayanagara princes, and although bis name is not 
mentioned by Furishta, it is admitted that in his reign the Muhammadans custained s sovero é 

defeat from the armies of Vijayanagara, and that subsequently a good und I 
between that court and the Bijapur monarchy for a considerable period. 


Nrisithha had two sons, Virangisitmha and Krishonriya, the former by one of his 
queens Tippimba, and the latter by a slave or a concubine, Nagamimbi. A story is related of 
the exposure of Krishtariya, when a child, by the order of the queen, who was jealous of the 
favour he enjoyed with his father, and who therefore prevailed upon the king to put him to 
death. He was secretly brought up by the minister, Timmarasu alias AppAji, and restored to 
Nrisimha when on his deathbed, who bequeathed to him the succession, for the warlike 
manner in which he removed the signet ring from the hand of his dying father, by cutting off 
the finger, on which the ring was worn, by the sword. Some accounts siate, as has already 
been pointed out, that he acted as minister and general of his brother whilst he lived, and 
became Raja on the death of that prince. These receive countenance from works like the 
Manucharitra, dedicated to Krishnadévariya. Other accounts assert that the latter was 
deposed, and one narrative adds that he died of vexation in consequence. It is clear that the 
regal power was usurped by Krishnnriya, at first perhaps in a subordinate character, but 
finally as king. 





















The existence of an independent principality on the east so near as Karniil, the presence of 
Mubammadan sovereignties on the north, and the continued series of Pandya and Chola princes 
to the south, shew that the Raja of Vijayanagara could not boast, says Wilson i in his Catalogue 
of Mackenzie Collections, p. 86, of- a spacious dominion on Krishnaraya’s accession, From the 
range, however, of the granta of former princes, particularly of Harihara, it cannot be questioned 
that-their sway had at one time extended much further east, and it must therefore have been 
considerably reduced before the Kuraba dynasty was exterminated. Krishnariya not ooly 
restored the kingdom to its former limits, but extended them in every direction. He 
the ‘Adil Shabi princes on the north, and maintained possession of the country to the southern 
bank of the Krishna’, on the east he captured Kondavidu and Worangal, and ascended to 
Suttack, where be married the daughter of the Rija as the bond of peace. In the south his 
officers governed Seringapatam, and founded a new dynasty of princes at Madura and Trichi- 
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nopoly. The western coast had been held apparently through some extent by hia predecessors, 
but he added to the Vijayanagara territory in that quarter also, and hia besieging and taking 
Rachol or Salsette is recorded by Portuguese writers, whilst the imperfect traditions of Malabar 

eserve the fact of part of that province at least having been governed by the officers of 
Krishnariya, although they refer the circumstance to an erroneous era. At no period pro- 
bably in the history of Soath India, writes Wilson, did any of its political divisions equal in 
extent and power that of Vijayanagare in the reign of Krishgariya. Opinions vary as to the 
date of this monarch. 

The known lists of the kings of this dynasty are most unsatisfactory, and hardly agree on 
any one point, differing in regard to the dates, numbers, and order in which each king succeeded 
another. A reference to Kelsall's Bellary Manual, p. 109, and Wilson's Mack. Coll, p. 264, will 
confirm this. The traditional tables give e complete statement ; but these, obviously, cannot be 
implicitly trasted on all points. Any attempt to make records so evidently contradictory agree 
with each other, must, unless fresh evidence is forthcoming, only end in failure, and mach 
labour and research must be incarred before the tangled web can be unwoven. The only 
course left is to examine the inscriptions, for even when they can be proved to be forgeries, 
they perhaps state truly that a certain king made a grant to a certain temple, Genuine 
Vijayanagara grants are extremely numerous, and fresh ones are continually tarning up. But 
the forgeries are probably — as plentiful as the genuine grants, for, on the disruption of 
the kingdom, forgery waa widely practised to retain possession of lands, ete. ; and to shew tliat 
the lands had been in possession of the forgers or their abettors, from time immemorial, 
forged grants usaally purport to have been those of the popuiarly accepted first sovereign 
Bukka, whose reign is usually antedated by periods varying from 100 to 200 years, 

Any attempt at present to give a genealogy of the kings is futile, as a great deal of what is 
sometimes accepted as fact is in reality only surmise.” Thus fora list, differing in many points 
from either of those quoted, lot the reader refer to Burnell's South-Indian Paleography, 
pp. 54, 55. ‘This list read in the light of inscriptions more receutly discovered, and. published 
in Sewell's Lists; Vol. IL, will prove instructive. 

We cannot exactly say the day or the year in which Krishnaraya was born. Some are of 
opinion that he was born in 1465, while others fix the date at 1487, and there is hardly any 
material for arriving at the truth. In the biographies of Dekkan poets, published by Kavali 
Venkata Ramaswami, at Calcatta, in 1829, the date of Krishgaraya’s death lias been fixed at 
s. §. 1446, ie, 15244.D. Prom this we learn that he must have been born in 1454 A. D., for 
it is suid in the same work that he was forty years old when he died. An imprumptu poem of 
Allasini Peddana, current in the Telugu country, pretty nearly confirms this view. Till more 
accurate information is obtained on the point, we may for all practical purposes put down 
the date of Krishnaraya's birth as 1484 A.D. From the poem just referred to, we learn 
that his death must have taken place in S. 8. 1447, i¢, 15244. D. But from the multitodes 
of inscriptions of grants of land, available, modern archmologists are at one in fixing the 
date of hia demise at 1530 A. D. There are some grants of one Achyutadévaraya in 1526-1529, 
and it is highly probable that these might have been made during the lifetime of Krishnariya. 
We learn that this Achyuta was the son of Nrisimha, by another wife Obimbé, from the 
following inscription of a grant of land made by Achyuta in 8. §. 1459, i. ¢., 1537 A, D., tos 
Brahmans of Niriyanapora in North-Arcot District, in which it is said : — 

Tippijt-Nagali-dévyth Kausalyi-dri-Sumitrayoh | 
Jatau vira-N risimbhdndra-Krishaaraya-mahipati il 
Asmid-Obimbikidévyim=Achyuténdrdpi bhipatih | 

4TA genealogy of the dynasty, which may be regarded os reliable ta, howerer, to be found on p. 3 of 


Epigraphta Indica, Vol. IV, — V. ¥-] 
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“We Saal A the Périjéthpaharane, that Nrisitnha, the father of Krishpadévariya, 
bronght Madura and Seringapatam under his sway. We learn from the same work and from 
the Arisimerdyacharitra, that in 1513 Krishnaraya began his campaign for the redoction 
of South-India, reduced Mysore and the country along the Kaveri to his authority — defeated 
the Muhammadan armies of Bijapur and Golconda — captured the forte of Udayagiri, 
Kondavida, and Kondapalli, and imvaded Orissa, the Gajapati prince of which country 
wns compelled to do him homage. In the very same year he invaded the hill fortress of 
Udayagiri in the district of Nellore, and utterly routed Praharéivarapitra, and brought the 
fort undor his sway, Sometime aficrwards, his minister Timmarasu (App4ji) invaded Kanigiri 
in the same district, and sent word to Vira-Rudragajapati, the king of the place and the last 
of the line of Pratiparodra of Worangal, requesting him to offer the hand of his daughter 
to Krishpariya, as an emblem for peace, Now as Krishpariya was the son of a concubine, 
he was not a married man at the time cf his accession to the throne, because nobody would 
offer him the hand of his danghter on account of his low birth, Even in such a case as 
this, when the offer was made by Timmarasu, the Gajapati of Enanigiri was most unwilling 
to accede to the proposal, but being fully aware of the consequences of o point-blank refusal, 
apparently consented to the proposal, and invited both Kyisheariya and his miniater to his 
palace, intending to put an end to the life of the former. But the minister, Timmarasn, scenting 
treachery, put on the imperial robes and dressed up Krishyariya as aservant, Unfortunately, 
the members of the seraglio inferred that thie ecrvant was the real king, from the signet ring 
that he wore in his hand. The brave Timmarasn, however, did not lose his presence of mind, 
and got the king out of the palace somehow. As soon as they found that they were beyond 
danger, they invaded Kanigiri, carried off the Gajapati’s danghter, Chinnddévl, as a captive of 
war, and drove him and his family to the Vindhya mountains, Their wailings and lamenta- 
tions there found a poetic expression in Peddana’s Manucharitra, 

Attempts were soon made on Krishnariya’s life by his new spouse at the instigation of 
the few female friends, who had accompanied her to the royal household, On the very day 
appointed for his nuptials, the bride was covered with knives by her attendanta who induced 
her to try and murder the king at once, and thus save the honor of her father's family, She 
felt compelled, though most reluctantly, to yield to the advice of ber friends, and went into the 
bridal chamber with the knives concealed on her person. Krishnariya was startled at the 
sight she presented and called ont to his friend and minister, Appaji. Timmarasn, who was 
at a considerable distance from the chamber on his own business, somehow heard the call, 
and gent the bride and her friends back to her father. However, in remorse for what she 
had done the bride led the life of an anchorite in a forest now in the Cuddapah District, 
where her husband provided for her decently,’ She constrocted a beautiful tank there of about 
twelve miles square and her image is to be seen on the inscriptions adjacent. In its bed, 
numerous small islands, called Lankas, are formed, with plenty of cultivable land and a number 
of villages. 

And about this tank there isa legend. Though she spent a large amount of money to 
close its two ghdfs, she could never complete them, She was pondering over the affair one 
day with sorrow at her heart, when an old shepherdess, who used to supply her with milk 
every day, asked her the canse of her sadness. She narrated to her the whole story, when the 
shepherdess solved the riddle by saying that each gh@f was in need of a human sacrifice, and 
offered her two sons forthe purpose, turning a deaf ear to all entreaties, The old woman 
went home, called her sons,and told them of what had transpired between her and the exiled 








t [That thin story ta wot very proteble wind thes the Mug Uekbed hls eneen, Citiuill soule acto ath bis other 
qaeen, Tirumala-amma, are shown by the inscription from Simhichalam quoted below and by the fact that severa 
valuable giftea were made at Tirupati, Tiruvappimalai and other sacred places by both of these queens, A labelled 
stone image of each of theee two queens existz in the Tirupati temple on either side of an image of Kypishnartya; 
Madras Christian College Magazine, Vol, X, p. 674, — V, ¥.] 
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queen, and said that the time had now arrived for them to become famous in the world, 
so long as the world would last, Thereupon thetwo sons girded up their loins, and, intent upon 
acting up te the dictates of their mother, came as cheerfully as a person going to his own 
marriage, to Varadarijamma, for that was the name by which the exiled queen was familiarly 
known to them, and eaid:—'‘O mother, bless us that our vames may last as long as the world 
lasts !" ‘The queen was delighted at the brave words uttered, and told them of her incompe- 
tence and inability to do anything for them in retarn. But she offered them some money 
which they might devote to a charitable purpose. On this they said that if she was really in 
earnest about it, she might build two cities in their honour and in their names. Varadarijjamma 
gladly scceded to the proposal,and then the two brothers went fearlessly like two brave 
warriors going to battle, and with hands upraised offered their prayers to Paraméévara, and 
entered the gidfs as if to gain a victory over the lord of the waters. The diggers of the tank 
thereupon threw a few baskets of mad over their heads, Everything afterwards, it is said, 
went on smoothly. Varadarijamms, a5 promised, built two villages in honour of them. The 
brothers went by the names of Peds Eambada and China Kambada, and the villages bear the 
names of Peda Kambam and China Kambam. Their fame was afterwards amalgamated 
under the name of Kambam, familiar to all the presidency of Madras. 

So far abont the story of Krishmariya’s first marriage. Let us now turn our attention 
to some of the conquesta he made, We have seen that in 1515 A.D. he started on a plan 
of campaign for subjugating the southern country, and brought under his sway Kopdavidu, 
Bellamkonds, Vinukonda, Bezwida, Kondapalli, Rijamahéndri, ete. In 1516, be raised a stone 
pillar at Potniir, about ten miles distant from Bhimilipatam in the Vizagapatam district, 
describing the conquests he had made. He then extended hia conquests to Vaddithi in 
the Viravalli Talnk of the seme distret, went on to Cuttack in Orisea and set fire to it, when 
Prataperudra, king of Kalitgs, who was reigning over Orissa, effected a reconciliation with 


him by offering him the hand of his daughter in marriage. Krishparaya, therefore, gave 
far ag Rijamahéndri, to Pratiparcdrs, and 


back the whole of the Ealiiga country, as 
on », the modern Conjeeveran in the Chinglepat District, towards the end of 
1516 A. D. His marriage with the danghter of the Raja of Orissa and his return to 
Vijayanagara form the concluding portions of Krieknardyackaritra, a work by Dhirjati, son of 
Aragandi Kidtpati, composed by the order of the ruler of Arvidi in the Ceded Districts. 

(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 





Tae Kalamp4t is a ceremony performed in 


other Malayaiji Hindus :— in the case of a 
married Malayili Hindu girl of seventeen or 
7 , , of 


Yeechen, Bral Va: 

(Drier of Body), Pillay-Thini (Eater of Infants), 
and Rekta-Eeswari (Goddess of the Blood). 
The propitiation of these malevolent imps is the 


| object of the ceremony, which ia got up by the 


If the object is to guard against the mis- 
chosen for the function, but ifthe end im view 
ia an easy delivery, some day in the seventh 


month of pregnancy ia fixed upon. <A pandal, 


standing on four pillars, decorated entirely with 
fruit and flowers, and ceiled and screened at one 
with cloths, is put up for the occamion. 
ing lampea are suspended near each of the 
pillars, and the sanctuary thus made is adorned 
with a representation of Kamen, the Cupid of 


1 | the Hindu Pantheon, wrought into a carpet made 


of field and meadow blossoms and pigments of 
various colours. A pot of guwrusi (consecrated 
water) is placed near the spot. 
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The young woman in whose favour it is performed, 
bearing a pot containing rice, betel, a cocoanut 
stands facing the East. Meanwhile, a band of 
kanisana or astrologera have already turned 


they chant a stothram (anthem). The young 
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it will be remembered, had been placed there ear- 
lier, and going off to a corner of the yard throws 
water over it, thus removing all the malignant 


| pandal and sacrifices a fowl and when the bird 
up and taken their seats near the pandal, whence 4 3 


cocoanut flowers on a plate are handed over to 


astrologers resume their music, singing hymns of | 


The afflatas at this stage descends upon the young 
woman who rises and dances about wildly. 
Should this mood prove to be unusually exciting, 
rice and ashes are prayed upon and are then 
spplied to her bead. 


Time has slipt by almost imperceptibly while al] 
these mystic functions have been going forward 
and while the stillness of the night bas been 
constantly broken by the montonous and almost 
painfally weird chant of the indefatigable choris- 
ters. It is now noticed that the earliest streak 


of the new dawn are beginning to appear faintly | 


and gradually in the low Eastern eky, So the 
chief of the choristera rises from his seat and 
produces a plantain-tree stalk, which he ents 
down to a convenient size and drives into 1t 
three broom sticks, at the higher ends of which 
ure attached some little ornamental designs made 
of the tender leaves of the cocoanut palm. The 
top of the plantain stalk is lighted by meana of 
three wicks, also attached to broom sticks. The 
choriater holds the illumined stalk in his right 
hand, and a bell in his left. He approaches the 
young woman and squats down in front of her. 
He movea both his arms about, and the musical 
tinkling of his little bell harmonises with the 
hymn or stothram which he starta singing before 
the girl, After a litte while be ceases chanting, 





| the village has to take the 


evil. 
The husband of the young Woman recompenses 


may be conducted by from four or five to as 


responsibility of 
bringing the other functionaries. In addition 
others is presented, he is the recipient of certain 
other gifts, such as rice, cocoanuts, betel and 
money. 

structure, wherein the described ceremony is 
held. No religious function of the Hindus or of 
the demonolators of Malabar is complete without 
sets the greatest value on his various little burning 
wicks. In the shrine of his anake- god, the pious 


| Malaydi nightly burns a little lamp, and at the 


family altar in a corner of the yard a little lamp 
sheds ita fitful gleam on certain preseribed nights. 
This importance of light as a religious symbol is, 
of course, not peculiar to Malabar. Life and 
light have always been associated together, bth 
by savages and civilised people. Fire, as the 


| great Zoroaster said, “is the soul of eve withing.” 


“O,svuAL.” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BAO. 
1 gave lately come across yet another form of 
this curious word: ante, p. 196, and Vol. XXIL 
p- 15. 


e. 1700, —" They (Pe 3) have Images 1 | 
e. 1700. oy (Rnguere) have Tepngen:in all) in another particular Practice of their Charity. 


their Templesor Baws, of inferior Gods, such as 
Somma Coddom (Simana Gitama) . . 


They never repair an old Baw, nor is there any | 


Occasion for that Piety or Expence ; for in every 
September there ia an old Custom for Gentlemen 
of Fortune, to make Sky Rockets, and set them 





a flying in the Air, . . . - but the happy 
Man, whose Rocket makes him im the God's 
Favour, never fails of building a new Baw, and 
dedicates it to the God he adores, dees | 
must notomit giving the Clergy their due Praises 


on and when the unfortunate Strangers 
come to their Baws, they find a great Deal of 
Hospitality. — Alexander Hamilton, East Indies, 
Vol IL, pp. 55. f., 62. 


BR. C. TemPue 
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THE SIEGE OF AHMADNAGAR AND HEROIC DEFENCE OF THE FORT BY 
CHAND BIBI—A NABRKATIVE OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 
BY MAJOR J, & KING. 
The Indian Stag Corps (retired). 
(Contianed from p. 27%.) 
Wight attack made by Mubéris-ud-Din Abhang Khan on the army 
of the Mughals; and explanation of some of the 
fatalities which occurred in that interval. 
i has been already related that when the Habshi amirs, owing to quarrels among themeelves, became 
3 dispersed, cach of them became scattered through the various quarters of the dontinions. of 
these, Ikhlig Khan, ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk, Bulsil Khin and others hastened to Daulatabad ; and the garrison 
of that fort having espoused their cause, they raised to the sovereiguty one name! Moti, and called him 
“Moti Shah,’ and hoisted the standard of opposition and independence. And in like manner Mubariz- 
ul-Din Abhang Eb4s, in onder to get one of the sons of the kings and heirs of the country. hastened 
towards Bijapur, where he procured His Highness Miran Shab ‘Ali, [son of 1] the late Burhan Nigam 
Shah, who was living under the protection of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih, with the sagacious son of that sove- 
a, sof age. Witha number of followers he then entered the district of Bhid, 
where he engaged himself in arranging the affairs of State and the conquest of the kingdom ; and 
rollected a large crowd of dispersed troops in that district, who had been scattered thronghont all parts 


When Miyin Manji, through fear of the Mughal army, went with Abmad Shih towards the 
distriet of Bhid, Her Highness Chand Bibi — who constantly took part is Le aflairs of Biate and the 
arrangement of the business of the kingdom — gent to Mubariz-ud-Din Abbang Kban, a confidential 
messenger with. ber private seal, and forbade that nobleman to engage in war with Manji or to pursue 
him ; but ordered him to proceed to Daulatabid, and in conjunction with all the Huabshi amirs and 
other confederates, to expel the Moghal army. In accordance with this order, Mubariz-ad-Din 
g Khin with His Highness Miran Shah ‘Ali and about 5,000 veteran cavalry, proceeded 


approach of Mirin Shih ‘Alf and Abhang Khin reached Ikhlig Khan 
and the other Habshis, owing to quarrel which had previously taken place beween them, they were 
not desirous of an alliance with Mirin Shah ‘Ali; so, taking counsel with one another, they said, 

pointed a person to the sovereignty, and raised the regal umbrella over his bead, and 
control of all the affairs of State. To depose him now without canse, and to 


When the news of the 





have given | 
choose the service of Shah “Alt, who iso protégé of Abhang Khin's, and to place ourselves ander the 


orders of our enemy, can have no result bat repentance.” Consequently, not being willing to 
form an alliance with Abhang Khan or submit themselves to His Highness Miran Shih ‘Ali, they 
refused to meet them or speak with them ; bat about 500 celebrated cavalry — well armed and brave 
— of their army, separated themselves from Ikhlas Khan and joined the camp of Shah ‘Ali and 
Abhang Khin. 

When His Highness Mirin Shih ‘Alt and Abbang Khan gave up all hopes of an alliance with, or 
the submission of, Ikhlig Kban anid the other Habshi awire, they sent to Her Highness Chand Bilt 
a representation of the state of affairs, saying :— “If Your Highness eo order it, with the force which 
we have suas we shall gird up our loins in the service of the Biate, and use our best endeavours in 
the defence of the fortress and fighting against these lords of arrogance.” 

Chand Bibi issued orders summoning them to the capital, and accordingly they turned towards 
the city. When they arrived near it, they sent to the neighbourhood of the city a spy, verify the 
roads and places intervening between them and the fortress, which might be free from obstruction by 
the Maghal army, ‘ The spy, after reconnoitring, brought information that the east side of the for- 
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and Abhang Khan, with a force of their warriors always eager ior battle, at the close of Saturday, the 
26th Rabi 11, [21st December, 1595) started towards the fortress by the road which the spy 
pointed out. 

It was a wonderfal coincidence that on the morning of this sare day Prince Shah Muréd staried 
to examine the surroundings of the fortress, and to inspect and distribute among the amirs of his 
army the various batteries and trenches ; he went about like a travelling star in the revolving heavens, 
and with the eye of confidence and atiention observed the surroundings of the foriress. The east 
side, le, which was the general highway and:the rosd:of the arenging army, he eutrusied to, the shergs of 

Khin-Khanan. At the close of the sameday the Khan-Khinin marched from the nei : 
ithe skeet wad alichéod Jn the garden ol the ‘clidded-Eldenh (hanes of Onis mITE? 
directly on the road of the force of His Highness Miran ‘All Shih and Abhang Khin. The who-e 
of the Khin-Kbanin's army pitched their comp round that garden ; and as they were not 
aware of the arrival of the hostile army, on this dark night both great nnd little of the 
Khin-Khindn’s army slept the sleep of carelessness, and observed no Yigilance or _ eaution. 
Afier two watches o the night had pesued, His Highness Miria Shih ‘AK aod Abang Kin, with 
their formidable force like a powerful torrent and raging river, reached the army of their op 
and became aware of the encampment of the Mughal army ; and as it was an exceedingly dark night, 
uu the opposing force was wrapped -in the slecp of negligence, they threw themselves on those 
incautious ones and attacked them ; and falling om then Tike dinteacted heen, See eee 
wikl asses, dios det thoes nagligness s'eepers to the sword. When the Khin-Khanan's troops opened 
their eyes from sleep, they saw standing round them a formidable crowd like » sudden calamity ; they 
found the road of escape blocked on every side, and the gates of desih open in the face of their 
desires + consequently they saw no remedy but fighting, eo they hastened to the field of battle and the 
acquisition of a name and reputation. Some at the doors of their tents and s'eeping places travelled 
on the road of obliteration and oblivion, and a few, abandoning their property, went to the Khin- 
Khinan’s pavilion. 

When the rank-breaking army of the Dakhan found the tenis freed from the existence of their 
enemies, abandoning all caution, they hastened to plunder the property of their enemies. Abharg 
Khin, with a body of his troops like savage lions, took up = sirong position like the mountain of 
Damé wand near the Khin-Kbindn's tent, and for rearly two hours fought with that army. Tle 
Khin-Khinin with o body of expert archers, who on a pitch dark night could have sewn up the eye 
of a snake or an ant [with their arrows], got into the house by the roof of a very lofty building, and 
male Abhang Khan and his followers the target of their arrows. From the fire of the sione-eplitting 
arrows they set fire with it to the plain of battle, and dried up with it the bodies of the brave men, 
till time after time as the Khan-Khanan's force increased in numbers, the Dakhan{ force, through lust 
of plunder, diminished. Since Abhang Khiin saw that the enemy having become strong, the affair 
had gone beyond the bounds of rashness, he, with the body of troops which be had with him, carried 
off the son of Miran Shih ‘Ali and gallantly made for the fortress, whilst Shab ‘All with some of bis 
men returned by the way they had come. Danlat Khin Ladi, one of the emirs of the Khin-Khanin's 
army, followed Shih ‘All, took about two hundred prisoners, and killed a great number. Put Abhang 
Khin with the sons of Mirin Shih ‘Ali and a grest number of men, on that dark night reached tle 
gate of the fortress, and made up the strength of the garrison to 1,000. The chamberlains of the 

court, by order of Her Highness Chind Bibi, admitied Abhang Khin with the sons of Mirin Shih 
yy dap cs and brought them before her. Her Highness was much pleased at the account of 
the excellences and good qualities of the great emir, and suitably acknowledged his virtuous efforts in 
the canse of the State, and confirmed the signs of his intrepidity and boldness. Pty ber gratitede and 
condescension as well as by general rewards and countless royal kindnesses ske showed her appreciation 
of his services. 

Since Abhang Khin had shown such superiority over the vis army, and displayed such 
valour, extreme terror of the rank-breaking army of the Dakhan obtained ascendancy in the minds 
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of the enemy's army, and the vain-glory which they had hitherto felt, owing to the absence of opposition 
ou the part of the Dakhanfs, became’changed into lear. From this great. night attack » great terror 
reached the enemy's force, and they became excessively afraid of fighting against the people of the 
Dakhan. Abandoning their natural disposition of carelessness which they had shown on that night, 
alter this they observed the greatest caution, and used their utmost endeavours to take the fortress, 

The surroundings of the fortress were divided among the celebrated amirs ‘and seasoned troops. 
of his own special division and the army of Gujarat ; the south side, which is opposite the village of 
Shaitanpur and towards the Farah-bokhsh Garden, he gave in charge to the force of the Khén- 
Khanan ; andthe west side of the jortess, which is towards the city of Abmadnagar, and is the 
principal gate of the fortress, was entrusted to Ehihbaz Khin and Mirza Shih Rekh. The north 
side, which is towards Burhanabad ond the Nam&z-Gah, waa entrusted to Raji ‘All Khan, the walk 
of Barhinpur. ‘From all four faces the Mughal army, with the intention of battle, aivanced the 
batteries and entrenchments and completely surroucded the fortress. Day and night they carried on 
the work of the siege, and strove their utmost to take the fortress. 

The brave Majihid-ud-Din Shamshir Kbén, who with bis sons and a boly of his troops outside 
the fortress, up to the last showed eagerness in de‘onding himself and fighting, came into 
the fortress ; and then the doors of entrance aud exit were barricaded, and tle deenders, of all ranks, 
giving up their minds to war, were assiduous in the work of battle, For along time from inside the 
fire of slaughter and fighting blazed up, and night and day they employed themselves in the arrange- 

. ’ ° . s 

Although the enemy used to strive their utmost to take that fortress, all their endeavours wera 
of no avail, and the face of victory did not show itself in the mirror of their desires, The Prince, 
from the great energy and diligence which he used in the conquest of that fortress, nscd often himseli 
to go into the batteries, and strive to fill in the ditch and erect the sar-bib ; so that in a few days it 
reared ita bead to a level with the walls of the fortress, and they also filled in the ditch with earth and 

Her Highness Ohind Bitt also took an active part in the defence of the fortress and observing 
the affairs of the troops ; and used her queenly endeavours in arranging the affoire of religion and the 
State. By day, like the world-illumining enn, she rested not from bestowing benefite and inetructmg 
those under her; and at night by the aid of her own rare good fortune, she slept not, but with weep- 
ing and wailing before the throne of God, prayed for tranquillity ; consequently the arrow of the 
enemy's arrangements did not hit the farget of their designs, and none of their attempts to take the 
fortress gave birth to their desires. Although the Maghal troops mused the utmost diligence in erect- 
ing the sar-kab, the people of the fortress raised one of their towers to o level with it, or erected 
a building higher than it, abd so rendered abortive the plans of their opponents, 

In the midst of these affairs, Vanktji Kalt,'* who before this had been « staunch ally of Abmad 
Shah and Miyig Manjd, with their concurrence now returned to the neighbourhood of the Mughal 
army. Several times he threw himself on the outposts of the Mughal army, who were charged with 
the protection of the forage place, and seising many of their horses, elephants, camels and cattle, killed 
a countless number of their men. In like manner Sa‘Adat Khin, who some time before this had gono 
to the Nasik district, having a numerous army, came directly on the road of the opposing 
army, and blocked the enemy's communications, #0 that no created being could possibly pass from oy 
limit of Sultdmpur and Nandurbar in thie direction. 

Sayyid Baja — who was one of the amirs of Akbar’ army, and was distinguished for his 
pride, giving no attention to the organization of his force, with a limited namber who came to him: 
proceaded to repel Vankiji, When he reached the enemy ; in advance of his supports, helpless as » 


ee Se ee 
1 This must be Venkathdri of Penkonda — vide Gasstieer, Vol. XVIT. p. 294.. 
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moth, he suddenly threw himself on the fire of battle sad the army of Voskth Mena boc anemone. 
Sayyid Raji and his allies. Since divine predestination had decreed that the sigh of calamity should 
come forth from the illustrious house of Sayyid Raja, and become the smoke of destraction of his family 
and his army, by the fortune of war, his troops who were brave as lions, being rendered helpless by 
the attacks, wherever they looked they saw the road of escape blocked by the bindes of keen-edged, 
blood-shedding swords ; consequently, washing their hands of their lives, they placed the foot of 
bravery on the plain of fool-hardiness, and drew the sword of valour. Alter much strife and slaughter, 
that sayyia of high degree, with a number of bis own people and his allies and assistants, was killed 
on the field of battle. Some unfortunate ones, whose sppointed time was delayed, with a thousand 
troubles, from that Red Sea of destruction, reached the shore of escape, and spread the news of the 
death of Sayyid Raji ‘From this event immessurable weekness owing to loss of prestige reached the 
proud army of the enemy ; and the nobles les of the conquering dynasty became mmch elated at the victory. 


Simultanconsly with this circumstance, news reached the Mughal army that » body of the Gujarit 
troops accompanying Sayyid ‘Alam — who was one of the amirs of that kingdom — bringing 
them immense treasure and goods innumerable, was approaching the army. Be‘adat Khan, who was 
marcllng theesigh che Gicteist of Tksik an ees pete, SOL 6S eee ee 
‘Alam together with a great number of his men, and took possession af the whole of the | 
elephants and baggage of that force, | 

On hearing this news, all st once the hearts of both great and littl in Akbar’s army 
disturbed ; and in order to discover = remedy and repair this great weekness, Sidi Muhammad } 
Atty, with a large force, was appointed to repel Ga'hdat Khin ta onder that he might remove 
obstruction of that body from before the opposing forces, so ndehonsaa Ean SA 
Sayyid Murtag4 and a body of chosen warriors and one of selected young men and about 2,000 cavalry 
marched with the utmost speed to take vengeance on Hajd Jagandth and Se‘idat Khan. It wes neariy 
evening when they arrived near the army of Sa‘idat Khan ; and as they had marched a long distance, 
it would have been extremely difficult for them to engage him on that night ; so they, halted for the 
night, 

When Sa‘idat Khan heard of the arrival of the Mughal army, his force was heavily Jaden with 
the plunder of the Gujarit army, so making carefal arrangements for guarding the baggage and 
defenceless part of his force, he marched away from Sidik Muhammad Khin’s army without baggage, 
with sbout three hundred skilled Afghin bow-men, and drew up his force on the bank of « river!? 
which intervened between him and the enemy, Sidik Mabammad Kbén also on the other side of the 
river, with his army, made ready for battle, In a moment the two forces, from opposite sides of the 
river, opened the battle, and with their arrows and bullets made brisk the market of destruction. 
Notwithstanding the emallnees of Sa‘idat Khan's force, Sadik Mubammad Eban, putting out of 
his head the claim of equality, stepped into the valley of return, and opened the door of reproach in his 
own face. At the time of his return the Ldn turned topsy-turvy the pergenah of Sangampur,” seized. 
all the cattle of the country people of those parts, which had been collected in one place, made prisoners 
of a great number of both littl and great of the perganah of Sangampur, and hoisted the standard 


of return, 


There was an old fend between Sidi Muhammad Ehin and Shihbiz Khin; and the Ehin- 
Khindn in all matters used to protect and assist Shahbaz Ehin. Finding an opportunity at this time 
when Sadik Mohammad Khan was not in the camp, the Khan-Khinin sent a person. to the Prince. 
with a message, esying, “As long as Sadik Muhammad Khin may be on service, the affair of the 
conquest of the Dakhan will not advance; the most advisab!e course is to relieve him from the duties 
of wakil, and give him permission to return ; #o that your attentive slaves may accomplish the-con- 
quest of the Dakhan, and devote all our energies to taking ths fortress.” The Prince, according to 
the exigency of the time, agreed to this suggestion jon ; and in order to please them, went to the dwell- 

M Probably the Goddvart, : 

4 This must be Sangameer, about half way between Abmadnagar and Nisik, 
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ing-place of the Khin-Khinfin, which st that time was the Farah-bakhsh Garden ; and as the air 
of that garden was pleasing to the Prince, he moved from the village of Bhingir!? to the building in 
that Paradise-like garden ; and for ten or fifteen days he employed himself in pleasure and amusement 


basiness of administrator (ewalil’] — used to be in the village of Bhingar ; but there was secretly o 
constant correspondence between the Prince and the amérs. 


‘ In the midat of these affairs the sp'es of the Mughal army brought them news that Ikhlis Khin, 
with all the Habshi andrs who used to be in Danlatibad, and a persou named Mott, whom they had 
named Moti Shah, with about five or six thousand cavalry, were ailvancing towards them. The Khiu- 
Khaniin on the surety of Sadik Mulammod Khan (who had contemplated repelling Sa‘idat Khan, bat 
had not advanced the work), appointed Danlat Khin Ladi Afghin — who was the most warlike of 
his army — with sbout 8,000 well-trained mounted archera selected from the army of the Prince 
and Shabbax Khin and his own army, to repel Ikhlig Khiin and the other Habshi amirs. On the 
bank of the river Gang [Godivari] battle took place between the two forces - at the close of the day 
they kindled the world-cor aming fire of battle. 


When Ikbl4s Khan and the uniira caw the Mughal army, they sent on the advanced 
guard of their army towards Daulatabid, and they themselves drew up their force in battle array in 
a central position on the bank of the river Gang [Godavari] ; but immediately on the arrival 
of the Mughal rank-breaking army, their firmness gave way, and without fighting or striving for their 
repnitation, they took to flight. A few of the Mughal force pursued the flying army for some distanwe, 
and killed several of the stragglers ; then halted in that game place, and passed the night there, 
Next day they marched from that place, which was near the town of Patan,!5 and moved towards ‘the 

hovementioned town, in which a number of poor merchants and some help'ess and poor peasants, 
relying upon the promise of security, had remained. Immediately upon arriving in the town of Pai- 
than, they threw the fire of rapine aud plunder among the houses and inhabitauts, and by tyranny ani 
glaring injustice forcibly removed all the stuffs, monty and goods of those people. All the females 
and males of the above-mentioned town they stripped of their borrowed raiment, to such an extent that 
they did not leave in that town even the veil of a woman — whether plebeian or noble ; alter that they 
resurned, A crowd of those oppressed pernons, without a stich of clothes, limped after them aud 
reached the Khin-Khinin’s army, and loudly complained in his darbar of this tyranny. But since 
Deulat Khin and the other amirs of the Khin-Khiniin hod brought the plundered property, the Khin- 
Khiinifin, who throughout the world had earned, a false repatation for generosity anil manliness, 
through covetousness of those staffs, sprinkled the dust of inhumanity in the eye of generosity, and 
took no pity on the state of those wretched oppressed people. Moet of the stuffs of the unhappy mer- 
chants he divided among his own troops. A few, with naked heads and feet, who were the owners. 
used day and night to weep and bemoan in that court ; but out of their stuffla he dil not give them 
a single article of apparel, Prince Shah Murad was much disgusted at this, and moved back from 
the Farah-bakhsh Garten to the village of Bhingar ; on the way two of the intimates of the Khan- 
Khiniin having arrived near the army of the Prince, the rage of the latter was all at onee excited 
againat the Khiin-Khindn,'* and he reinstated SAdikk Muhammad Khan in the office of scakil. 





i 





12 A small town about one mile east of the Abmadoagar fort. 

1¢ Orono rugged difficult piece of ground. 

u This is evidently Paithan or Pratishthin, N, Lat. 19° &. E. Long, 73° 27, an extremely ancient town on tho 
loft bank of the Godlvarl, eolebrated for its silk and fine muslin manufactures, — Bomba Gazetteer, Vol. XVII. p. SI. 

us Details of this ccourrence are given asfollows by Mirai Réff'-ud-Din Shirdsl — “At this jonctere, on® day 


Ebinin | in your fatber and your elder 
othe treat me and respect me, you also must trest mo; I cannot submit to such disrespect. Akbar Pidebib will 
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The Khau- Chanda Giadtad aala dave bate Farab-Sokiah Gardan,s mploying bh 
ail ainuseinent, ‘aod did nothing whatever towards the taking of the — fortress ; 
iorniug till evening used to go round the fortress, intent upon arraugements fo fo ite re 
« number of ibe reformers of the State advised the Khaa-Khaodn, and brought him £ 
bakhsh Garden to the houses of the city of Abmadnagar, when outwardly he was in all 
ing § to the ange the eae aunil Seppaigce the yress to extremities; ; he <r a. 






















aad the Lan al the lorireus, aa pai Sti up commnnication with Parag i re 2 , hi hi + , seu) 
their requirements used to be conveyed to the fortress, And when a number of artil jerymen from 
the forts and districts came to the sesistance of the people of the fortress, they made ‘their way. 
the fortress [rom nie aide, anil sore the strength of the garrison to be po ie i be J 


to Raja Fagandth, who was one of aogp creitosk ob the Rajput ints road of coming an 
going of the peuple of the fortress became entirely blocked, _— > 7H 


Tn the days of the siege of the fortress and the flaring up of the fire of ail, Hig All Khan wal 
of Burhinpur, at the instigation of Akbir's em/irs, sent ao letter to Chand Bibl to aw following 
effect :— “I, knowingly, and for the sake of the honour of this high dynasty, have come to the gare 
tiera in company with the Mughal army, and 1 know for certain that in ao few days more, | a» the | 
treas will be reduced by this army. Take care in the fighting not to exercise caution but 
“ yepotation surrender the fortress to the Prince ; then any fort and any. district which eran ish 

they will let you have in exchange for this. Since, on account of the affinity between Gs my reputatio 
is in truth bound up in that of Your Highness, I have determined with myself, regardless of arrows a 
musketry fire, to come to the gate of the fortress and convey Your Highs tomy own camp.” sare 


When this communication reached the people of the fortreas, it became the esuse of ina 
perturbation and helplessness among them, and they were on the point of agreeing amonget themsel 
to surrender the fortress, Afgal KbAn strove to assuage their hearts, and wrote as follows in reply 
to Raji “AN Khin:—“It is surprising that with the perfection of Your Highness’ understanding and 
(louning you should write such a letter os this, and endeavour to ruin this high dynasty, pcr that 
you hastened to go forth to meet the Mughal amirs, and brought them into this country. * The kings 
of the Dakhan will not forget this, By the sid of God Almighty the Mughal amire will shortly be 
made to recura, and Your Highness will again be subject to the kings of the Dakhan, and must [ear 

the vengeance of the ferocious warriors of the Dakhan, and take thought for your reputation and that 


ol your own kingdom,” 


Wher this answer reached Raja ‘All Khin, he was ashamed of what he had written ; and the 
‘Mughal amine a'so, on the arrival of thie letter, became hope'ess of taking the fortress, But Miyis 
Manji, whe togetber with Ahmad Shih, in the beginning of tle Mughal invasion, had taken refuge 
in the territory of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih, had sent to the foot of the throne of that monarch petitions 

fonnded on seli-abasement and despondency, representing their weakness and imploring nosistance, 
That king, locking to what was good for the State and the integrity of the kingdom, striving his 
ntmost to repel the onemies of the eomntry anil to reinforce the people of the fortress, issued farméns 
about sending a foree to those well-wishers of the State, and made proilent arrangements lor rep 7 
the arny o? Akbar Shih, From the *Adil-Shabf court, Buhail Khan — who at that court held the 
title ol -Ayin-ul- Mutk — with « number of ce'ebrated amire and about £,000 well-trained. aioe Ss 
appointed to yo to the assistance of the Nizim-Shib{ kingdom, that with the world-consuming sword 


At this epeech Sultin Mordd mene etal supp eek lnnphaals and the dispute SP Aa ST 
‘Tempters and tale-beaters used to widen the breach between them, One day Sultin Murid waa saying to thoes 
neat him, “As long asthe Khan-Khinin and Shibbiz Khin Kambél exist they will not Jet me attain to the 


eovercgaty of the Dakuan, bat, please God, after taking Abmadoagar ——." They replied, “Do what you please 
alter taking Alunaduagar, if you can take it." 
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should throw the fire of chastisement into the harvest of the existence of the hostile troops, and with 
ihe sponge of the sharp swords of his warriors, he should make the face of the earth a sea of blood, 
and cleat the kingdom of the Dskhan from the discord and rebellion of the lords of perverseness and 
injustice, | 

From the Kutb-Shahi court also, Kult Sultan Talash — who was renowned for his bravery — 
with aboat 10,000 celebrated cavalry and 20,000 brave infantry, wos sent to repel the enemy. In 
like manner, from the court of ‘Adil-Shab, farmdne were issued to Ichliy Khin and all the Habshi 
aire, inviting tham to pat aside their hostility, which was the cause of the ruin of the country and 
State, and join the nobles in repelling the enemies of the country. According to His Majesty's 
orders, Uchlis Khin and the other Hubshi amirs, with about 20,000 cavalry collected from the various 
cities, marched in that direction. Through the kindness of ‘Adil-Shah, in » short time about 70,000 
well-equ'pped cavalry, with elephants, cannon and al] the implements of war, were assembled on His 
Majesty's frontier. From the thronging of them, the plains and hills were pressed for room. 

o * . . a 
A breach is made in the wall of the fortress of . hbmadnager. Fight with the 
enemy, in which fight the defenders are victorious. Great exertions of 
Her Highness Chand Bibi, and the sincerity of her faith. 

When the siege of Abhmadnagar—owing to the perfection of its strength and forti- 
fication — had lasted a long time, and the face of its conquest still remained hidden by the veil of 
votraction and delay, it became manifest to the Mughal amirs that by the agency of guns and the 
filling in of the ditch, they would not be able to reduce the fortress ; #0, after preying for success, and 

ouncil toget . they decided on making excavations under the foundations of the wall and 
towers ; and in order that the defenders might not obtain information of their plan, they kept it 








concealed from both small and great, and used their utmost endeavours to carry it out, Opposite the 
Prince's battery they excavated several places, and hollowed out the pillars of the walle of the fortress. 

vy had finished the excavation, on the night of Friday, the first night of the moon in the 
month of Rajab [20th February, 1596], by the Prince's orders, they filled the hollow of that exea- 
vation with guspowder and tampel it with clay and stones, in order that at the time of dawn — which 
ig the time of ease and repose of the sentries vigilant during the night, and time of the owl of negli- 
gence of the de‘enders of the fortress — they might fire the mine and throw down the wall of the 
fortreas, and by that means their troops might complete the conquest of the fortress. But since Fate 
had decreed that the fortress was not to be taken, Ebwajah Muhammed Ebin — who was one of 
the nobles of Firs and a wasir of Shirkz, and was distinguished for the integrity of his faith 
and the sincerity of bis intentions — having become aware of the position of the enemy's mine, 
employed the people of the fortress, both small and great, on that dark night in digging down, 
to the founda‘ions of the walls of the fortress in the positions where they imagined the enemy’s mines 
to be. They found one miine, and carrying away the powder which the enemy hal put into it, they 
filfed up its place with stones and earth. The defenders being relieved from the fear of this mine, 
commenced digging out another, And Sadik Muhammad observing the day of Friday, the first day 
of the moon of Rajab, which is the sacred month, postponed the firing of the mines till after noon. In 
trath, according to the saying, ‘“Giood in what happeas,” the de‘enders benefitted by this delay ; for 
on that night both small aud great of the people of the fortress were employed till the appearance of 
the trae dawn, in excavating the mines ; and after dawn, all of them, very tired, went to their houses 


to rest aud repose. 

The Prince and $idik Ma}anmal Khia, at the first appearance of dawn on Friday ordered their 
forces to assemble and get ready all the implements of war, and parade fully armed at the foot of the 
fortress, When the Maghal army, with swords, shields, spears and daggers flocked from all quarters 
towards the fortress of Ahmadnagar, the ground round the fortress, from the throng! ng together 
of the forces was like a swelling sa in o state of commotion. Prince Shih Mariid in his own person 


took an active part in the operations ; and all the amirs and khdus of high rank — except the Khin- 
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Khun and Shilibiz Khan, who did no net approve of the susie of the Dakhan. — wih their \oreer 


anid retinue, drums and i standards, stepped into the plain of battle. ae si 






‘After the assembly of the Mughal arniy the engineers being ordered to fire the inines” fr - e “ 
down the walls, ibey set fire to those mortar-like mines. .At this time the defenders had found ‘0 : 
mines and emptied them of powder, and having found the third mine also, were in the act of | ging 
it out, when. suidenly the smoke of destruction came forth from that mortar-hke mine, an! the flame 
of misfortune fell in the foundation of that wall. All at once the wall of the fortress tottered, and 
from terror of it the earth came forth from ite place, and the sound of it came forth from the popitior 
of that foundation, so that you would have thought the trampet of the resurrection had been blown 
and you beheld the day of resurrection face to face. About fifty cubits'?-length was brent ee 
at once demolished and broken, and by the force of the explosion he plas he wit 
impregnable fortress were laid low. 


ys: e . . a oe 


A number of the enemy's force who were standing by the ditch waiting for the destruction of the 
wall, threw themselves into the ditch and mnie for the breach ; and as they expected the demolition of 
the other walls, most of the army were waiting for that in onior that they might with ease enter the 
fortress and take it. The stones which, bird-like, flew from the wall of the fortress, like the hunting- 
falcon of death killed several of the Mughal troops who were near the fortress, waiting for the assanlt ; 
anid as many of the defenders were engaged in digging out the mine under the same wall, a number of 
them also were buried under the stones and earth, Some who were farther off, when they saw 60 great 
a breach in the pillars of the fortress, fled from the stones.!9 Some crept into corners, and some went 
to Her Highness Chand Bibi, The anrfrs and lealers of the army, who, in their own houses heard 
of that great occurrence, hastened in a frantic state towanls the breach in the wall. Of the awire and 
great nobles, Mujihid-ud-Din Shamshir Khin and ‘Umdabh-od-Daulah Mubaria-wil-Din Abhang 
Khan first srrived at the breach, and with arrows and swords opposed the entrance of the “Mughal 
troops. Alter that, Sadr-al-Umré Muhammad Khin with his sons and relatives, and Multin Kvn 
Ahmad Shah, “Alt Shir Khin and all the amrirs and leaders of the army, following que another, went 
to the breach and blocked the way of the enemy's force. And a number of the fore'gn nobles, such as 
Afzal Khin, Maulini Mohammad — ambassador of Ibrahim *Adil-Shih — Manlind Hajt Mohammad — 
ambassador of Muhammad Kull Kutb-Shih— Mir Muhammad Zaman, Mir Saiyid ‘All Astarabadi 
ani Khwijah Husain Kirmini, who, owing to the great bravery which he displayed on this day, 
received the title of Tir-andix Khin, Troops of strangers and all the foreigners too, who in their own 
houses heard of this occurrence, hastened with all speed to the breach, and with their stone-splitting 
arrows blocked the way of coming and going of the enemy's troops, Most of the fore'gn nobles, 
auch as the ambassadors of the Dakhan kings, by the advice of the amirs and nobles of the Siate, has- 
tened to wait on Chand Sultanah, and in order to strengthen the warriors and further the business of 
the fighting, bronght the Queen from the palace to the breach and the eceneof the combat, When her 
sun like ombrella cast the shadow of protection and favour over the heads of the lords of the State, the 
strength and ferocity of the warriors was increased a thougand-fold. The lightning-making guns and 
flaming rocket drove the enemy from the neighbourhood of the breach ; - and the anginewee and asi 


37 } gaz, or eubit = a4 finger-breadthe. 

1 Tn connexion with this Mire’ Taff.ud-Din relates an opisode which reads like a story from the adventarea of 
Baron Munchanson, — “It was on extraordinary occurrence that when a bastion and some of the parapet of the 
fortress were blewn up, three persons on top of the bastion, sitting ona slab of stone, were playing o game of nerd 
{a kind of backgammon], when enddenly they were blown to the heavens with that stone, and descended near 
Ja‘for Aka's well, which is nearly one foreth (6,000 yards) from the fort, One of those three escaped uninjured, and 
when I waa sent on a diplomatic misaion to medinte between Nigdm-Shih and the amirs, between whom dissen- 
siond had arisen, that person Was shown to me, I ssked him how ho had felt in going up and coming down. He 
replied :— ‘Such terror pervaded my heart that | was unable to open my eyes till the stone reached the ground and 
I became separated from it. Thanks be to the Creator, who brings safely ont of wach a whirlpool of danger anyone 
He wishes. By this wttion the Almighty shows to his servants the perfection of His power." — Terkarai-tu- - 
Mulif, Tr. O, M8, p- 26. : 
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lery also from the tops of the towers, with gans and hubbah-bdsén and pikbdn [rockets] sent the 
Wanna of destruction to the lives of the enemy, and drove them away from the ditch. The well-wishera’ 
svartions in the fight against the enemy were such, that Muhammad Lari, ambassador of His Majesty 
‘Adil-Shih (although there was no pause in the fire of the rockats snd guns), in the hottest part of 
the fight weat up on one of the towers of the fortress opposite the breach in the wall and kindled s 


They say that when the Queen arrived in the neighbourhood of the breach, a number of the 
elephant keepers brought forward the elephants that they might interpose thembetween her Person ant 
the fire of the eaemy, bat ahe forbaie them, and would not allow the elephants to be placed in front 
of her, With the tongae of inspiration she caused the following speech to be interpreted :— 
« Although ko take one’s own life is forbidden both by the understanding and the divine law, yet I have 
broaght a cup of poison with ine, and if (which Heaven forefend!) the enemy take this fortress, I 
shall drink the cup of poison, and free myself from the annoyance of my enemies. Besides, since 
one will of a certainty obtain the rank of martyrdom from the wound of the eneiies of the faith and 
the State, how can I guard myself against the wounds inflicted by the enemy 7” 

Consequently God, the most holy and most high, owing to the sincerity of intention and purity of 
her faith, bestowed on the Queen that fortress (which in fact had almost fallen into the hands of the 
enemy), and de‘ended it against the oppression of that band of tyrants. 

+ . . . « 

Of tha people of the fort number who were near the wall, engaged in the work of defence, 
some were Killed by the falling of stones and earth, and same remained firm till the arrival of Mujeit- 
al-Din Shamshir Khin and Mubiriz-ud-Dia Abhang Khin saved the breach, By the will of the 
Omnipotent, Sadie Mabammed Khin, in order io fire the other mines and breach another pert of the 
‘A number of rash ongs who, in advance of the others had gone into the ditch reached the breach in 
she turtreas, bat as no one had the hardiwood to follow them, they stopped ; ani. alter the enemy * ioste, 
feo the failure of the other mines to explode, abandoned the hope of firing them, the de‘enders 
vroaizet dhe breach, and displaying much boldness and bravery, Killed most of those who had gone ie 


of an amulet which he wore on his arm saved him from injury, and by the felicity of the sincerity of 
+, intentions and the purity of his mind, no annoyance whatever was caused to him. 

The rouaisider of the enenij’s force, seeing tHe state of affairs, and none having the boldness to 
anter the ditch, with their own 
teces : bat having no other resource, they formed up on the eige of 
the fortress. Fosin both sides the world-consuming fire of slanghler and battle blaved up. 
. o * 3 a 

Although the enemy fought bravely, yet since it was not so decreed by Fate, the face of victory did 
not show itself in the mirror of sword and dagger ; and they only opened the register of their endea- 
yours at the Veree “ suffering loss ” and © regret.” A namber of celebrated and brave mao of the 
enemy's army; by the arrows, stones, guns and matchlocks of tha defenders were overthrown and sent 

: i ceived disabling wounds, and retired with 


” a . a * 

When the sun set and darkness came on, the enemy's army, who after all their exertions had 

experienced no result but hurtfulness and regret, drew back their footsteps from that fatal place, and 
only half alive, wounded by arrows, matchlocks, crogs-bows and stones, went to their habitations. 
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Bat Her Highness Chind Bibl remained fixed as a mountain in the same place, and ordered 
expert workmea to build up the foundations of the wall of the fortress ; she hersalf waiting in the 
same place till the skilled builders and stone-cutters, with clay and stones built up the w about 
four cubits high ; thus blocking the way against the enty of the Muyhal force ; and thea fortified 
the wall with many hubkahs [guns 7] and much ammunition, - | 


After that, the Queen, with much courtesy and queenly favour, rewarded those of the defenders 
wo in the place of battle had remain! firm as mountains and displayed conspicuous bravery, Among 
the foreigners, Khwijah Hussin Kirmini — since he had shown mach valour on thatday, and had killed 
many of the enemy with arrows — was ennobled by the title of Tir-andas Khin ;!° and Husain Aa! 
Turkimin received the title of Kazal-bish Khin. After straining every nerve in fulfilling the 
requisites of defence and the observance of vigilance, the Queen returned to the haram. r 

But Prince Shah Muréd on that night, owing to the loss of his prestige, and the weakness which 
had found its way to the’ foundation of his good fortune ; brooding over the fact that the face of bis 








astonishment - while tears of sorrow were streaming from his eyes. He took counsel with his amire | 
and the leaders of his army as to the best means of reducing the fortress. 
. * 


In the moming, at the first stresk of dawn, the Prince, son of Akbar Shah, paraded his forces 
and advance to the breach of the fortress, When he reached the wide ditch he wished without delay 
to attack the fortress ; bat a number of the aumrirs and. great men of the State dependent on. his favour 
were opposed to entering the ditch, and to his personally engaging in the fight. On account of the 
advice of his well-wishers, the Prince dismounted from his horse on the very edge of the ditch, and 


with the utmost bravery and strength, and with the fire of Aukkahe, péb-béns, gans and m , 


Prince Shih Murid, on the page of whose fortune the signs and indications of regret were 
Meee ea nas wan hie heart full of griet and his tongue fall of lamentations and sighe 
retarned towarc2 alt ¢amp, having sbandoned the desire for war and the acquisition of » name 
and reputation ; and removed from his mind the sovereignty and dominion of the Dakban, which had 
been fixed in the world of his boasting imagination, 

° . * é * 
8 ‘Tir-andils moaning “ archer.” 


* A kind of Indian military corps. — Dict, 
2 A kind of sword, 
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Terms of pesce arranged between Chand Bibl and Prinos Shah Murad. 
Completion of the predestined events which oocurrad in that interval. 

It has been already mentioned that Ibrahim ‘Adil-Shah had ordered about 3,000 trained cavalry 

to go to the ass.stance of Nigam-Shih. Muhammad Kuli Kutb-Sh4h also had sont about 10,00U 

cavalry and 20,000 infantry to the assistance of Queen Chand Bibi and the Nigim-Shahiarmy, From 

all quarters within the limits of the ‘Adil-Shaht dominions a force was collected, and abont seventy or 

eghty thousand cavalry, with elephants, artillery aad rockets, alter making all warlike preparations, 

The days of the s'ege of the fortress being prolonged, the defenders were reduced to helplessness 
owing to the scarcity of provisions ; so the nobles of Her H ghness Chind Bibl wrote letters to the 
amirs of the Dakhaul army, and meationgd in them the superiority of the enemy's force and the weakness 
of the deleaders, By chance the sples who were the bearers of these letters, were captured by the 
alvanced-guard of the Muzhal force, and the letters were shown to the Khin-Khindn and Siilik 
Muhammad Khan, Akbar's amirs then wrote the following letter to Suhail Khin, who was the Amir- 
ul-Umara of the army of His Majesty ‘Adil-Shah :— “We have long been expecting your coming in 
onler that th's fighting may be put a stop to; and the quicker you come, the better.” Giving 
th’s as weil as the letter from the people of the fortress to the same spy, they sent him on. It is said 
that when the letters reached Sahai) Khan, and he became acquainted with the contents, in the same 
hour he sounded the drum of mareh, and with the utmost possib’e speed, from the road of the 

When the news of the approach of this formidable army of the Dakhan reached Prince Shih 
Murad and all the amirs and khdns of the Mughal army — who, having become hopeless of taking 
the fortress of Abmadnagar, had given up fighting — it increase! the fear and terror of their army ; 
60 that all at once the foundations of their patience and firmness being shaken, the reins of sclf-posses- 
sion and repression went out of the hands of their power. Consequently a council of war was assem- 
bled, and after consalting together, it was unanimously agreed that since the army of the Dakhan, in 
great numbers and well equipped, was advancing to take vengeance on them; and as the conquest of 
the fortress had gone leyond the area of their power, it was necessary to show a bold front ond make 
some kind of terms with the de‘enders ; and by this pretence the abandonment of the siege would not 
be attr.buted to their weakness. Accordingly Sayyid Murtaga (who from olden time had been the 
arranger of this royal family, and used constantly to perform similar diplomatic duties for the State) 
was charged with the duty of arranging the terma of peace. 

Sayyid Murtaga, by the advice of the Prince and amirs, wrote to the rulers of the State and sent 
into the fortresa a letter to the effect that they should send out a person to arrange terms of peace, 
and induce the Prince in some manner to raise the aiege aud quit the foot of the fortress. 

Although the people of the fortress were-reduced to extremities owing to scarcity of provisions ; 
and the reins of choice having gone from their hands, were all demanding peace and a treaty ; yet 
since they perceived an odour of weakness from the signification of Sayyidl Murtasi's message, anil knew 
that only when the arrow of the enemy's desires had missel the target of their intentions, and the 
dawn of happiness had failed to appear on the horizon of their fate, they entered by the door of peace 
and knocked with the knocker of agreement; consequently becoming hopeful of victory, in orler that 
the enemy might bear the burden of weakness, they wrote as follows, in reply to Sayyid Murtaza : — 
“TE first on your part a confidential person will come to this court, and propose terins of peace, on our 
behalf also an ambassador will be appointed to complete the matter.” 

Sayyid Murtag’ and Mir Hashim (who fora long time had been paymaster of the Prince's army, 
and for his great intelligence, bravery and sagacity was greatly distinguished above his equals) were 

The sayyid remained in the fortress for the space of ten days without getting permission to 
depart, ao that the Murhal amirs became hopeless of obtaining terms of peace, and dismal news was 
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cirealated in their camp ; til] the people of the fortress sent Many rare presents for the Prince, the 
Khin-Khiniin, Shihbjs Khin aad Sidi Muhanunad Khin. 
ea! Eb An, owing to the high reputation which he enjoyed the grandees of the country 
va cabal ma of the Stare pitta was appoiniel Nigim-Shihi ambassador ; and hav- 
tne days of the siege, she conferred on him the office of Ni,ib and the raak of Pishwi, and. 
him with the title of Chiogtz Khan, Hn 
* ] a ° . 


In like manner a legation from the Prince was selected to arrange the terms of peace : it 
consisted of the Khin-Khindn, Mir Mulianonad Zomin Ragwi Mashhadi (who to the end of time 
will be renowned for his faithfulness in the discharge of his duties) ; and Shih Bahram Astarabidf was 
appointed as the deputy of Shahbix Khiin, 

= * s * . 


On Sunday, the 10th of the month of Rajab List March, A. D. 1596], the dawn of which wus the 
rising of the sua of happiness and recoticilistion, and the beginning of the happy and fortunate days, 
the ambassailore above mentioned, by order of Her Highness the Hilkis of the age, went out of the 
fortress and hastened to their duties. When the news of the arrival of the ambassadors reached the 
Prince, he ordered, s place to be given to them im the camp of Saiyid Murtagi, in onler that whanever 
he should swimon them Saiyid Murtaza utight bring them Then he gent 4 person to swnmon the 
Khin-Khinin, Shahbis Khin, Rija ‘Ail Khin, Sidik Muhammad Khin and all the great men and 
omirs. A royal assembly was arranged for the reception of the ambassadors. Afzal Khan, Khin-i 





. . * . » 


The Prince approved of the eloquent words ; he bestowed on the delegates of the Queen robes of 
honour and Arab horses, and ssid : — “ ‘The completion of your affairs I entrust to the care of the 
Khiin-Ehandn : represent your case to him iw order that it may be settled according to your wishes.” 

Next day, the Khin-KhAniin having met in conneil, sammoned the ambassadors of the Queen ; 
and at first deceiving thom asked for a promise and agreement, in order that they might seduce that 
well-wishing kAdn from his alleginnee, and by bribes anch stratagems obtain possession of the fortreas. 
They said to Afzal Khin : —“ We will make you a commander of five thonsand, and cede to you by 
treaty whatever district of the Dakban you may desire; your opinion shall be made the rule in all 
afaira, and. we shall allow no transgression of your wishes. It may be that in some way this fortreas 
may come into omr possession.” ; 

Afsal Khao, in reply to them, anid ;—« The conqnest of thig fortress by assualt is an impossibility ; 
for thongh at one time it seemed to bo attainable because the provisions of the fort and war-like mate- 
rial came to an end ; yet now that they have the provisions of ten years in corn, gunpowder, arms and 


When the amire saw that their fraud and spells had no effect on Afra) Khbjn, they became hope- 
less of taking the fortress, and made the following insolent speech :-— “Sine His Majesty the. Inte 
Barhin Nisim-Shih, at the time of going towards the Dakhan, made a Present of the kingdom of 
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Varhig [Berir] to the Nawib of His Majesty the King [Akbar], that province now belongs to 
the servants of that court ; you mitst therefore withdraw your hand from its possession. And as the 
Prince bas honoured this country by « visit — and in fact holds possession of the whole of the king- 
dom of the Dakhan — your advisable course i to consign to the servants of His Highnesa the pro- 
Vince of Doulatabdd also with its dependencies, in order that the army toay withdraw from the siege 
of the fortress. We sball then return all the provinces to Prince Bahadur Shah, and afford him 
assistance in taking vengeance on his enemies,” 

Afgal-nl-Ehawintn Chingts Khan replied to them :-—“ At present there is no king in this State 
to whom this matter can be referred. The province of Warhad [Berar] now belongs to the Sulting of 
the Dakhan, and the army of this State also has confirmed them in its possession. The mention of 
Doulatabid ig the cause of the increase of matters of sedition and mischief ; because for « long time 
past the people of that province have withdrawn the neck of obedience from the halter of sabjection, 
and having become travellers on the road of rebellion, have set up another king, but according to the 
orders of Her Highness Chand Btb!, be will not exercise dominion. Besides, the aerirs of the Dakhan 
who are in the fortress will not agree to this, and the peace negociations will be altogether shandoned. 
What defeat have you inilicted on the army of the Dakhan that the provinces of Varhid [Berar] 
and Daulatébid should be given to yor 7 Your fortune was good, in that hypocrisy having shown 
itself among the amirs of the State, each of them became scattered in a different direction, and the 
State remained denuded of troops. You, seizing the opportunity, hastened in this direction ; if there 
bad been 10,000 cavalry in the limits of the Gilna Ghat, you would not have been able to invade the 
frontier. Now, one lek of man-over-throwing cavalry of the Dakhan with the utmost preparation and 
grandeur are advancing towards you, and have arrived within eight farsakhe.1'« You must first fight 
with them : after you have answered them, you can then talk of giving and taking,” 

Sidi Muhammad Khin Atalik, who was at the head of affairs in the Dakhan, being mnch 
disturbed, said to Afgal Khin :—* What nonsense this js ! You keep a woman in the fort in hopes of 
a eunuch coming to your assistance, or that assistance will reach you from him. Thisis the son of His 
Majesty Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad Akbar Padshih, in whose court 60 many monarchs have girded up 
their Joins in his service. Do you imagine that the crows and kites of the Dakhan which have sat 
down on sume spiders, can oppose the descendants of Timir and celebrated awire such na the Khin- 
Ehinin and Shihbsz Ehan, each of whom ig equal to any ten of the Dakhan? We have thrown 
down the walls of this fort of yours, and have undermined the remainder, In two or three days more 
We shall level it with the groand. Behold ! up to now the conquest having happened, did you imagine 
that the honour of Her Highness would remain, and that men like you, who are of our own race, 
would not perish 7” 

Afgal Khin hastened to reply:— “ For the space of forty years we have eaten the salt of the 
kings of the Dakhan, and on the day we entered this {urt, we resigned our lives, property and offapring ; 
and now we have come to this service of yours, Sinceal] cannot flyfrom death, we are prepared for death, 
and having made up our minds to suffer martyrdom, have waited on you. What can be better than this, 
that a person should be killed in the service of his benefactor, and by this means obtain an eternal goo 
name? We used to hear that Akbar Padshih was laying claim to godhead; now we 
eee that his amirs also Jay claim to the prophetical office. Apparently it has been revealed to you in 
4 Vision that this country shall be conquered by you ; but the Most High God has no admission to this 
laboratory that you ean make so positive a statement as‘in three days more we shall certainly take 
this fort,’ It is possible that with the asa‘stance of the people of this country, you may be obliged 
to return from the foot of this fortress without the attainment of your object ; and it is apparent to 
you that the people of this country live at enmity with foreigners, and will continue to do so, Iam a 
well-wisher of His Majesty the King, and my advice is that the great amfrs of the Prince be sent away 
from the neighbourhood of the fortress, lest there happen to them a fatal misfortune, to remedy which 
may be beyond the area of possibility. There sre great numbers of warriors in this fortress, who if they 
; Ms About 27 miles, — 
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be killed, become martyrs, andif they Kill, they will become ghéate [heroes] + how enn you 6 pel: « 

to submit to yon? Very shortly the army of the Dakhan will artive ; the road. of going ‘to and fro | 
will then become closed on you, and after much ruin snd misfortune, trouble and injury, you will return | 
with the greatest difficulty, and seek assistance and protection in the service of the King. ~ And certain 
ly what I am now saying will also be represented to His Majesty the King.” ae ie a 


Mir Muhammad Zaman also in that assembly fearlessly made a w 1 and manly 
speech, and convinced his opponents, 








ae 


Several days were spent in this controversy, and the pacification was delayed, till news of the 






approach of the formidable army of the Dakhan was circulated in the Mughal ; ATR: Spee aan 
information that about 70,000 cavalry with many elephants and artillery Were advancing mar h by 
march ; consequently the amtrs of the Mughal army, deeming it advisable te abandon contention and 






dispute about Daulatabad, forbore to make uselese demands, and contenting themselves with the pro- 
vinee of Varhid [Ierar], concluded the treaty of peace. On Tuesday, the 23rd of the month of 
Hajab [14th March, A. 1). 1596], the lords of peace and reconciliation came and went from both sides. 

Since the provisions of the fortress were exbansted, the besieged were in great difficulty, In 
these days when Algal Khiin was in the Mughal camp the people of the fortress several times wrote to 
him, saying :-—* lly whatever means it is possible, conclnde the treaty of peace quickly, for we cannot 
hold the fort another day.” Moreover most of the peop-e of the fortress, owing to the scarcity of food 
and want of strength, had agreed among themselves and intended throwing themselves down from the 
towers and walls and taking refuge with the Mughal army. On this account Af; Ehdn arranged 
with the Mughal awirs that they should send Sayyid Murtasé and Kir! Hasan to the gate of the 
fortress to arrange the terms of peace. The two being appointed for the purpose, hastened to attend 
at the court, and were distinguished by royal favours, These nobles, for the sake of peace, and owing 
to the exigency of the time, consented to give Varhad [Berar], and the foundations of frie dship and 
agreement were strengthened by a treaty. Muhammad Khiin with a number of the great men of the 
country and celebrated men of the State, for the purpose of completing the treaty of peace, hastened 
from the fortress to the Presence of the Prince, and had the hononr of kissing his hand, and were 
distinguished by royal kindnesses according to their circumstances. Their leader was treated with 


the greatest honour, and all the amirs and Lhans of the assembly were presented with special robes of 
honour and Arab horses. 


When from both sides the foundations of friendship and agreement were Iaid, the matters of con- 
tention and resistance ceased ; and the causes of alienation being changed to a state of courtesy and 
nnity, the gardens of good-fellowship flourished ; the bases of familiarity and friendship received fresh 
strength ; the ties of faith of the agreement of both sides arrived at o stage of firmness; and the 


Hie Maghal army also withdrew their Hands from the siege of the fortress, and their feet from the 
plain of war and battle; and returned the sword of contention and opposition to the seabbard of agree- 
Tent, 


from the troubles of the slege and fighting, now made themselres lig tly loaded 7 rit twe or three 
days the people of the fortress collected so much provisions, that ves again ee, war and a 
siege, they would have been free from anxiety. 7 





Ww {the relieving force (which was marching from the direction of 
within five géw of Ahmadnagar. At first the Prince, with the intention of giving them battle, 
matched from the neighbourhood of Abmadnagar on the night of Wednesday, the 27th of Rajab 
[18th March, A. D. 1596], one day’s journey towards [Shabdarg), but the plans of the Mughal army 
being again changed, they turned their reins from opposing that force; and turning towards the 
of Doulatibid, started in the direction of Jasapur®? and Varhid [ Berar]. 

When the news of the march of the Mughal army reached the amirs and Jeadera of the army of 
the Dakhan, they came to the neighbourhood of Abmadnagar, and halted at the village of Patirt 
[Pathardi]. Ikhlig Khan and most of the Nigim-Shihi amfrs sent to the foot of the throne peti- 
tions tendering their obedience and submission, and asking for the royal promise of amnesty, According 
to the royal command written promises were issued to the amérs and leaders of the anny, and all wera 
made hopeful of ungrudged royal favours, Consequently [ichlig with the whole of the Habahi amirs 
separated themselves from the army of His Majesty ‘Adil-Shah ; and coming to the neighbourhood of 
the city of Abmadnagar, encamped in the garden of the ‘Abidat-Khanah, and sent a person to the 
foot of the throne of sovereignty, asking for an mudience, An order was issued from the palace that 
the purchased amfrs should be honoured by kissing the threshold of sovereignty. Ikhlis Khin 
distinguished by robes of honour and copious honours. 

When His Highness Miran Shah ‘Alt used to be among the Habsht amirs, all the Iiabshis in 
the kingdom were willing to serve under him. At this time when the Hubshi amfrs hastened to present 
themselves at the royal court, Shah ‘Alf becoming alarmed, abandoned all the paraphernalia of royalty, 
and taking refuge with Shih ‘Adil-Shi placed himself under the protection of Subail Khan, 
A body of troops which had been ordered to go in pursuit of him, when they reached him, plundered 


his tents and other property and returned, 





(To be continued.) 





DISCURSIVE REMARKS ON THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF TELUGU LITERATURE. 
BY G. E, BSUBREAMIAH PANTULUT. 
(Continual from p. 279.) 

When the marriage of Krishpardya with Pratapa Rudra's daughter was settled the 
matter was reported to the bride, who could not brook the idea of taking a man of low birth as 
her partner in life. She, therefore, thought over the affair form long time, and resolved to 
murder the king, and then slay herself. Her resolution was communicated to an intimate 
friend of hers, who extolled her for her daring resolve, and assured her of the secrecy of the 
affair, but no sooner did the lady reach home than she communicated it to a very intimate 
friend of hers, who in turn intimated it to another, till it reached the ears of Timmarasn. 
Meanwhile, Krishparaya was annointed for the marriage, Timmaragu had pondered over the 
affair, and approached Krishpariyn, and secretly informed him of what was intended, but 
at the same time asgured him that he was equal to the occasion, provided the king did as he 
told him. On this Appaji (Timmarasu) prepared likeness of the king and filled it with pure 
honey, and substituted it for the king on the bed of soft swan feathers in the mystical chamber, 
covered it with « sheet, and informed the women of the palace not to disturb the king as he 
waa very tired. As the women were in the secret, they left the bride in the chamber, while 
Appiji hid himself beneath the cot. No sooner did the bride find herself alone in the 
room than she strock the image on the bed with a sword, when the honey in it spurted on to 

% Minikdaand is a village about 25 miles cast of Abmadnagar, Gév is w land-measure of about six milea, 
“ Not identified, 
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her face and mouth. She at once began to regret being unable to live with » man whose blood 
was so very sweet! And on this Timmarasn rose up and gently approached her, and said that 
he would bring her back the king if she would promise him to behave very mach better in the 
futore. She remained petrified for some time, and when she grasped that it was the wasir 
who was standing before her, became very much abashed, and requested him to intereede on 


her behalf, and procure the king's pardon for her treachery. She farther requested him to 


bring her back the king immediately, After making her swear fidelity Timmarase went 
to an adjacent room where the king was lying concealed, narrated to him what had happened, 
fetched him thither, and tock oaths from both of them that they should not bear any ill-will in 
future towards each other, blessed them, and wenthome. After this they lived happily together. 
That the king had two wives is ascertained from the Viskuchitt’ya, a poetical work by the king 
himself. 

When he set on his first campaign, he visited Sithhachala, and made various grants of 

land to the temple there. This is proved by the inscription on the seventh pillar of the Simhachala 
temple, of which the following translation is culled from the local records of the District of 
Vizagapatam : — 
Vijaya Bhizhege tappura Riyava Ganda YavanarijyasamsthApanachirya Virapratipa Krishpa- 
dévamabériyalu, who is reigning at Vijayanagara, having come on his first campaign 
and subdued the fortresses of Udayagiri, Kondavidu, Kondapalli, Rajamah@ndri, etc, came to 
Simhidri and visited the place in Y. 8. 1488 on the twelfth day of the: black fortnight of 
the month of Chaitra of the Dhitu year and for the salvation of his mother Nagidévamma and 
his father Narasariya, gave to God one necklace of 991 pearls, a pair of diamond bangles, a 
padaka of s2itha and chakra, one gold plate of 2,000 pagoda weight, and through hia wife 
ChinnAdévamma, a gold padaka of 500 pagods weight and one of a similar weight throngh 
his other wife Tirumaladévamma. 

There are a good many stanzas in the Manucharifra and Péri 
Krishnadévaraya's conquesta, which need not be quoted here. 


Three years elapsed between Krishnardya's first campaign and his second, which interval 
was spent by him in conversations and discussions with the chief literafi of the day. It was 
during this time that Nandi Timmana prepared his Périjdétépaharasa and Allasini Peddans 
his Searichuha Manucharifra, and dedicated it to the king between 1516 and 1520. We are led 
to infer this, as in neither of the two works mention is anywhere made of his fight with the 
Muhammadan sovereigns of Bijapur in 1519 and of his complete victory over ‘Adil Khan in 
1520, whereas the event finds a poetic expression in KErishgariya’s Amukiamdlyada or 
Viehquchattiya, from which we infer that the latter work must haye been composed by the king 
after 1520, 

His South-Indian empire embraced vast extent of country, including Golconda and 
Worangal. He waa by far the best of the South-Indian emperors, He had all the elements of 
greatness — prudence, activity, and courage — ina great degree. His snccess in arms had 
gained him the highest military reputation, while the good order that prevailed in his kingdom, 
notwithstanding his frequent absence from it, proves his talents for government. It is said of 
him that he never fought a battle that he did not win, nor besiege a town that he did not take. 
Bot though great as a warrior, be was greater as a scholar and a patron of letters, and his 
fame rests more on the large sums of money he gave to learned men than on the conquests he 
made, which marked him out as « liberal supporter of literature and the arts. He subjugated 
the Gajapatis of Orissa, the Moslem Aévapatis, and the Telugn Narapatis, and received the 
title of Morurfyara Ganda, a Kanarese sppelation meaning “the husband of threa Rayaa or 
kings.’ He had many soch titles. He built a dam over the Tungabhadra near Vijayanagara. 


* [Por a diferent explanation of the title Muru.rdya nee South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 111, note 8, — F, V.] 
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He conducted bis affairs both in peace and war in person, and was very much benefited 
by the aid and council of the minister of bis father, who had preserved his life, and who 
continued to be his minister until his death, three years preceding that of the Riija, This 

o known as Timmarasu, Timmaraja, Appaji, and so op, is evidently the same as the 
Heemraj of Scott, who makes so great « figure in the Mahammadan annals, The account given 
by Farishta of the varions princes successively clevated and deposed by Heemraj, originates 
probably in the circumstances attending the death of Viranrisizhhs and the accession of Krishna- 
raya, but the particulars are evidently confased and inaccurate. _E. g- the inscriptions prove 
that Krishgardya reigned for above twenty years, although the Muhammadan aecount would 
leave it to be conelnded that he came to the throne an infant, and died without reaching 
maturity. He belonged to the Toluva family. Saluva is his house name. He is also known ax 
belonging to the Sampeta and Selagola families named after the villages in which his ancestors 
flourished. We learn the two latter names from the Kondavifi Kavula Chariiva written by 
certain Karnams or village accouutants. 


As regards Krishnariya's literary attainmonts. He waa called Andhra Bhéja on account 
of his occupying the same place in Tengu literature as king Bhdja in the Sanskyit, He was 
not only. a patron of learning, bat was also a man of letters hir wolf, but none of bis Sanskrit 
writings are avs ilabl eat present, Whatever may have been his work in the field of Sanskrit 
literature, there ean be no gainsaying the fact that he did an incaleulsble amount of good 
for Telugu literature, The Prabandhe had its origin under him. Up to this work the local 
poets merely translated into Telugu from Sanskrit Itthdsas and Purdnas, Among them Kétana 
and Srin&tha translated into Telugu metre Péjaavalkyasmyiti and Harsha's Naishadha respec- 
tively, Allasini Poddans, the Laureate of Kyishnadévarya’s court, was the pioncer of 
original poetical composition in Telugn. His first work is Searéchisha Monucharitra, The plot 











of the story was taken from the Méarkandéya Purdéna. As he was the Pioneer in this respect he 





That Krishoariyo had an extraordinary command of both Sanskiit and Telugn is shewn 
by his Amuktamdlyade, Some are of opinion that this work was not his, but was the work 


of Allasini Peddana, who out of courtesy published it in his nome. The king, it is said, 
wanted Allasini Peddana and Ramarajabhtshana to prepare and bring him each a Prabandha. 


When. the werks were bronght, it is suid that the king expressed an opinion that the 
Manuchariira, the work of the former poet, was not as clegant as the Vosucheritra, the work of 
the latter, and therefore it was that Peddona afterwards prepared the story of Vishouchitta 
under the appellation of the Aniuktamélyada, We do not know if Riémarajabbishana, the 
author of the Fasucharit ‘a, was alive at the time of Krishpadévariiysa or not, Even if he WHS, 
he most have been very young, for he prepared his Verwcharitra not earlier than half a century 
after the date of the Amuktamdlyada. Wo van also with certainty say that the Monucharitry 
and the Amuktamdlyada are not the compositions of a single poet, as there are differences in 
style betweek tha Ema works, and while the one is free from giammuatical errors, the other for 
& major portion abounds in them, In the latter work are found ceriain somidhis (viz. e-kira- 
subdhis, a-kdra-smidhis in Tatsama gabdés, Kvirthaka soudhis) which are urgrammatical, and 
are not found in the former work, Certain of these sosidhis are exemplified and discussed by 
Chinnsyasiri in his Béle- Vydkarina, p. 12, which is more or less a Telugu rendering of 
Atharcana-Kérikaly, » treatise on Teluga Grammar in Sanskrit, written by Atharvenacharya 
who may be taken to be more or less a contemporary of Nanraya Bhatia. We can infer 
therefore that the Amukfamélyada, which can be said to be more or less flooded with ungram- 
matical saiidhis is not the work of that ‘ Grandsire of Teluga Poetry.” Moreover, it is not so 
soft and flowing as is the work of Peddana, 
Others are of opinion that the work should be ascribed to Peddana on accouns of the 
similarity of diction in the opening stanzas of both poems, In the description of the family of 
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so ing fa th Spoiling clan dt 5 Ee uusecde te was aie to BRE Lips 
terms of his own character and of the conquests he had made, and out of proper feeling inserted 
stanzas for the parpose quoted from Peddana's Manucharitra into the mouth of God Veakaté- 
évara, and thus incorporated the needful phrases into his work, But aa there are a good 
er eran more especially in the 5th and 6th cantos of the poem, modelled after “the 
hard-constructed” Peddana’s verses and “the sweet words"’ of Nandi Timmana, it ia to be 
ckavaated he at least received help from the poets of his court, more especially from the two 
poets above referred to, in the preparation of the poem. We should not, however, att 
literary plagiarism to the king, merely on the ground that a few stanzss of Pe 
found in the poem under consideration. Jt was but natural that, when a poem was pp! | 
by the king, he should have bronght it and read it before the assembly of learned pandits of 
his court, and thrown open the subject for discussion. And then certain stanzas might have 
been altered and certain others remodelled, while certain other fresh ones might have ‘been 
introduced by the poets. It ought not-to be forgotten that it was a maiden attempt of the king, 
so far as Teluga literature was concerned, and considering the respective literary attainments 
1f the king and his Laureate, Peddana, he would have been naturally glad to allow bis poem 
ta benefit by the fine touches of Peddaya's pen. 


That the poem is really the composition of the king is further evidenced not only by the 
opening and closing stanzas of the poem in which mention is plainly made of the author, 
Krishnaréya, but also by certain stanzas in the body of the poem itself, in which he plainly 
talks of the other works in Sanskrit, etc., which he had written. That the king was # poot 
of a high type is mentioned by the poets of his court in sowe of their works written anterior to 
the composition of the Vishnuchittiya, e. g., Nandi Timmana, in dirdea 4 of his Périjdtdpaha- 
rana, speaks of the king as ‘ Kavitiprivinyaphaptén,’ 

It is stated in the Vishnuchiif'ya that he went to Bezwida for the subjugation of the 
Kaliiga country, and then pushed on to Chicacole for paying a visit to the Vishna temple 
there, and that Vebkatéjvara appeared to him ina dream on the night of the"Harivisere and 
called upon him to write the work. This event took place, as we have already seen, in 
1515 A. D., but from certain events narrated in the poem, ¢. g., his victory over ‘Adil Ehan, 
ete., we are able to infer that the poem was not completed before 1520 A, D. 


One strong point in fayour of Krishpariiya being the author of the poem under 
discossion, is that it is filled with descriptions of Vishou, It begins with a tinge of 
Vaishnaviam ; the plot of the story is Vaishnava; it treats of Vaishyava diarmas, of the secrets 
of that faith, and is surcharged with Vaishnava stories, We are, therefore, led to believe that 
it must have been written by a persou of that faith, to which the king belonged, and not by a 
pure advaitin of the type of the writer of the Manucharitra, Indeed, the king was a Vidishtad- 
vaitin and an earnest disciple of Titachiirya, a fact which speaks volumes in his favor as the 
author of a poem so Vaishnava in its nature, 
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There are, however, certain resemblances between the poetry of Peddana and that of 
Krishpadévariya, The same sort of similes, hyperboles, proverbial sayings, hardness of 
style, abound in both, ao that it is sometimes rather difficult to draw a fixed line of demarcation 
between the compositions of the two poets, 

It is said that the Amustamdlyada was written by Peddana after his Manweharifra, But 
would a work of a later date abound in more mistakes, grammatical, rhetorical, than one of an 
earlier date if written by the same individual? Would not Peddana have lost his reputation 
by the later work ? Moreover, there is not that elegance of diction in the Amuktamdlyada 

which is discernible in the Manuchariira, and Krishgariys, being a king, would surely have 
tried to find out a royal road to learning, resulting in a certain inferiority in his work. 


Recently a story bas been afloat for the rise of the. Amuktamélyada, which seems to 
strengthen our position instead of weakening it, A certain poet prepared a work entitled Mavi- 
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nara. on the model of Peddana’s Manacharitra, and wished to dedicate it to Krishna- 
riya. He therefore took it to Vijayanagara, shewed it to Peddana, and requested him to shew 
it to the king, Peddana having read it carefully, thought that by shewing it to the king he 
would lose his position in the king's court, and therefore devised means for shutting ont the new 
poet from the presence of the king. Meanwhile, the new poet starved, and at last in despair, as 
he did not knew what to do under the circumstances, he wrote four.stanzas from his poem on 
a cadjan, gave it to his servant, and told him to effect a sale for it at the market-place, The 
servant perambulated the city, and coming to the palace, said in a big manly voice that he 
offered for sale four stanzas at a thousand rupees each, when the king's daughter, who was 
sauntering in the verandah adjoining her room on the topmost story, heard this, she called on 
one of her female attendants to fetch her the stanzas. They were accordingly bronght. She 
read them, was exceedingly pleased, paid the servant the amount demanded, and got them off 











by heart. 
Meanwhile, the author of the Kavikarnerasdyena, still unsuccessful in seeing the king, 
finally went to ‘Sriraigam, the island in the Kiavérl, famous for its Vaisheava temple and in 


the early annals of the English in Sonth India, dedicated his work to the god Raiiganitha, 
and became “‘double-lived in regions new.” | 

Afterwards, while at a game of chess with her father, the king's daughter chanced to make 
some remarks on the play, and quoted a line of the poetry she had learnt. This attracted the 
king’s attention, and be requested her to quote the whole stanza. She did so,and the king 
was exceedingly pleased, and asked her for some details of the author, when she narrated to 
him the circumstances in which she got possession of the stanzas, but said that she knew 
nothing of the author. The king immediately rose op, went to his court, read the stanza before 
the assembly, and asked them whence it was, when one of the assembly informed him that it 
was from soch and such a work, of the author's advent hither, how he bod remained a long 
while in order to see the king, how he was frustrated in his attempt, and how in utter disgust 
he left the place. The king was very grieved, and immediately sent word to the poet ta come 
to see him. Bot by that time the poet had dedicated the work ¢o the god Raiganitha, and he 
sent word to the king to that effect. The king thereupon requested the poet to allow 
him an opportunity to go through the book, which request was complied with. The king 
then, it is said, compensated himself by the writing of Vishuuchttfiya, though some maintain 
that the work of writing the new poem was entrusted to Peddana by the king as a sort of 
punishment. But considering the importance of the position Peddana held at the court, 
and the amount of respect be commanded, one is bound to say that this was highly improbable 
in the very nature of the circumstances. 

Althongh a Vaishnava, Krishpariya shewed no hatred towards the Saiva, and the various 
grants of land he made to Saiva temples speak very well of him. At his court were members 
of other sects also. 

There were Saivas of the type of Nandi Timmana, extreme Saivas of the type of Dhor- 
jati, Madanagiri Mallayya, etc. Of the learned men of his court, eight are distinguished as 
the ashfa-diggajas, or eight elephants who uphold the world of letters, in allasion to the cight 
elephants that support the universe at the cardinal and intermediate points of the compass. 
AllasGni Peddana, Nandi Timmana, Iyalariju Ramabhadra, Dhirjati, Madayyagari 
Mallana, Pingali Sirana, Ramarajabhishana and Tenali Eamakrishna are their reputed 
names. We have our own doubts as to the three last being contemporaries of Erishnariya, but 
ae can learn from some of the works of these authors that the first five flourished in his time, 
We have already seen that the first two have dedicated their works to the king. The third must 

have been very young at the time, but he began to write, under the orders of the king, the 
Kathésérasmhgraha, which was afterwards completed. It is not half so chaste and elegant as 
hia later work the Rémdbhyudaya. Dhiirjati in his Apishmardjavyaye states certain facts about 
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the conquests of Krishnariya over the Musalman princes of Bijapur and Golconda, which he 
saya were recorded by Mallana in his Méjasékharacharitra, We learn from. the History of 
Kondavida that Tillapika Chinnana, the writer of the Ashjamahishikalyane, flourished wt the 
same period. But though Ramardjabhishaoa and others are said to have flourished at thia 
time, and though stories are current in the Telugu country to that effect, we learn a contrary 
state of things from a study of the inscriptions and from other more reliable sources, A study 
of the works themselves will confirm the inscriptions, 

There ia a story current that Timmarasn alias Appaji was a Niydgi Bréhmag. OF all 
those, who by their own efforts and without usurpation of the rights of others, luve raised 
themselves to a very high social position, there is no one the close of whose history presents so 
freat & contrast to ita commencement as that of Appaji. Left an orphan at a very early age 
he eked outa livelihood by tending cattle near Tirupati. And the story goes that while 
aleeping under the leafy spreading branches of a large banyan tree on a summer afternoon, n 
huge snake about the thickness of a walking stick emerged from the tree, approached the boy, 
ant with its hood upraised prevented the son's rays from falling straight on his face. A 
wayfarer saw the incident, waited at a distance till the boy rose up from his sleep, informed 
him of what bad happened, and requested him to remember him when he shoald atiain an 
exalted position. The wayfarer was, it is said, Bhattomirti, a celebrated poet. But it can be 
proved, however, that they were not contemporaries ! 


We learn from a great many records that Krishoadévariya left uo sons, While from one 
of the inscriptions we find that Achyutardya was his son, and from another that Sadabivardys 
was his son. Bnt these are matters for further investigation, 


The transactions that followed the death of Krishnaraya, says Wilton in his Cafalogwe af 
Mackenzix Collection, p. 87, are very unsatisfactorily related by native writers. The prince 
had xo legitimate male children of his own, and the nearest heir, Achyutarays, who is variously 
termed his brother, cousin, and nephew, being absent, he placed a prince named Sadigiva on the 
throne, under the charge of Rimarija, his own son-in-law. Achyuta returned and assumed 
the government, and on his death Sadidiva succeeded under the care and contrel of Rimaraja 
aa before. There ia in some statements an intimation of a short-lived usurpation by w person 
named Salika Timmana, and of the murder of the young prince who succeeded Krishoariya in 
the first instance, and the Muhammadan accounts tend to shew that some such transaction took 
place, On the downfall of the usurper, the succession proceeded as above described. The reigns 
of Achyuta and Sadidiva and the contemporary existence of Ramaraja are proved hy numeroas 
grants, Those of Achynta extend over a period of twelve years, from 1530 to 1542 A. D., 
and those of Sadagiva from 1542 te 1570, whilst those of Ramaraja oceur from 147 to 1562. 








Who Sadasiva Was, however, does not very distinetly appear, Sore acconnia enll him 
the son of Achyuta, whilst others represent him as descended from the former RAjus of 
Vijayanagara ; at any rate, it is evident that during Ramaraja’s life he was bat a puppet 
prinee. According to Farishta, Ramraj was the son of Hémraj and son-in-law of a Raja 
whom he names Sivaray erroneously for Krishnaray. Rimaray, he adds, succeeded on his 
father’s death to his office and power, and on the death of an infant Raja, for whom 
he managed the affairs of the government, he placed another infant of the same family 
on the masnad, and committing the charge of tho prince's person to his maternal uncle, 
Hoji Trimmal, retained the political administration of the state. Daring his absence on a mili- 
tary excorsion, the uncle of the Raja and several nobles conspired against the minister, and 
gained to their party an officer of Rimrij, who was one of his slaves left in military charge of 
thecapital. Finding the insurgents too strong for him Rimarija submitted toan amicable com- 
Promise with them, and was allowed to reside on his own territorial possessions. After a short 
interval, the slave, being no Jonger necessary, was murdered, and Trimmal, the uncle, asaumed 
the whole power. He next killed his nephew, and reigned on his own behalf, conducting him- 
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self with great tyranny, so that tho chiefs conspired to dethrone him, but with the assistance of 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih he was enabled to maintain his authority. On the retreat of his Musalmin 
allies, the Hindn noblea with Rimarija at their head again rebelled, defeated the usurper, and 
besieged him in his palace in Vijayanagara ; when finding his fortune desperate, he destroyed 
himself. Rima then became Raja, 

Now, comparing this with the Hindu accounts, we should be disposed to identify Hoji 
Trimmal with Achyutariys. Some of the Hindu accounts, as above noticed,concur with the 
Muhammadan as to the murder of the young prince, and in Salika Timma we moy have the 
slave of Ramaraja, although the part assigned to him in both the stories does uot exactly coincide. 
Rimaraja, both agree, was obliged to resign the authority he held after Krishnariya’s death, 
and the only irreconcilable point is that Hindu accounts epcecify the appointment in the firat 
instance of Sadasiva. But the weight of evidence is uvfayourable to thei accuracy, and 
Sadisiva was probably made Raja by Ramarija and his party in opposition to Achyutariya. 
This will account for the uncertainty that prevails as to his connection with KRrishuarayn, as 
well as for his being taken, as some statements aver, from the family of the former Rajns, At 
the time of the demise of Krishnaraya, the kingdom of the Carnatic liad reached its zenith, 
and Achyutarfiys who succeeded him in 1580 A. D. added to the empire by subjugating 
Tinnevelly and otber places. 

We shall next enquire in detail of the poetical merits of the Achyuia-diggajas (!), who 
formed the beacon-lights of the court of the Andlra-Bhiéja. The foremost of them was, as we 
have already seen, Allasini Peddana. He wasa Nandavarika Niydgi Brahman, the son of 
Chokkana, He was born in the village of Déranila, in Dupad taluk, in the Bellary District. 
He was, as wehave already seen, the Laureate at the court of Krishyadévaraya. In his 
infancy he studied the Sanskrit and Telugu languages, and in due time obtained a critical 
knowledge of both these tongues, and was able to compose verses in cither of them, His 
abilities procured him the situation of court poet to Nyisimhariya, on which monarch he 
wrote several panegyrics. After his death, his son and successor, Krishnariya, patronized 
him, and appointed him as oneof his Askta-diggasas. 

Peddana's Telagn poema are much esteemed for their harmony. He composed an elaborate 
work, entitled Svaréchisha Manucharitra, or more shortly Menuchartira, in four diréses, The 
poem deals with the following subject. A religious Brihmay, Pravarikhya, an inkabitant of 
Mayapuri, felt an ardent desire to visit the summit of the Himdlayas, and aa it was impossible 
to proceed there by human ingenuity, he was anxious to satisfy his desire by some superna 
tural agency, and in consequence stopped every sannydein and traveller that he saw jonrne) ing 
thither, in order that he might obtain from them the secret, by which they were able to 
surmonnt all difficulties, and go to the mountain-top. He was in the habit of inviting these 
people to his house, and courteously to entertain them in hopes to obtain from them the secret. 
Tn this way there came a devotee to his abode, and as his manner was more than usgully 
complaisant, the Brahmas strenuously besought him to furnish him with the menns of 
proceeding to the summit of the Himalayas, The devotee acceded to his entreaties, and gave 
him the juice of s plant, which he rubbed on hia feet, and desired him to soar up into the 
ethereal regions, repeating the name of the goddess. Pravarakhya immediately soared up 
into the skies, not for a moment thinking how he was to retura home, and when the juice on 
his feet waa dried up, he lost the power of flying, and roamed about the beautiful gardens on 
the mountain-summit. While be was thus atrolling about, he leard certain soft sweet notes, 
and proceeding thither, saw s beautiful Gandharva damsel, went op to her, and besought her to 
direct him in the right track. As he was very comely, and the damsel had never before beheld 
a human being, she fell in love with him, but was resolved to behave with reserve, so that ke 
might not discover her real sentiments. She, therefore, reprimanded him for entering her 
bower without her permission, and told him to find the road ont as well us he could for himself. 
The Brahman, discouraged at the harsh tone in which the dameel spoke, made a precipitate 





retreat, and making his way to a neighbouring grove, performed intense devotion to the god of 
fire, who, it is said, appeared to him under the semblance of a Bribman and cenveyed him to 
his own lodgings. Meanwhile the Gandbarvaé was inconsolable at his loss, having no idea that 
her behaviour to the Brahman would have such a termination, She expressed her grief by 
dashing her head on the ground and rolling on the floor, and by various other deeds which 
shewed the poignancy of her affliction, A male Gandharva, in the interim, took the form of the 
Brihmay, came to her, and passing himself off for Pravarikhys, enjoyed with her, She 
discovered the trick when too late, but resolved to be revenged. She became pregnant, and 
was in due time delivered, and the child waxed great, and became Svaréchisha-Manu, the 
sovereign of Jambudvipa, 

In the introduction to the poem, Peddana takes an opportunity of expatiating on the 
valour of Krishnaiaya and describing his victories over his enemies, and chiefly over those of 
the Muslim faith. The poet must have survived the king pobably by about five years and 
breathed his last about 1535 A. D. at his own residence at Doranala, The severe misfortune 
be experienced in the loss of his royal patron found s poetic expression in the very pathetic 
elegy he wrote on the occasion, in strains the more touching as they were really felt. The 
sorrow that he expressed was unfeigned on his part, as the munificence of his royal master, on 
MARY &0 Occasion, created in the poet sentiments of the most fervent gratitude, The heir and 
successor of Krishgarfiya, Ramariya, shewed great kindness to the poet, who commanded a 
world of reverence and love from the king, and would utter verses only when he willed, and 
not at the royal command. His works are disseminated in every province where the Telogu 
language is spoken and understood, and there are few poets who gained more popularity during 
their lifetime and have been more esteemed by posterity than Allasini Peddana, Tikkana (the 
writer of the later fifteen parvans of the Mahdbhdrata in Telugu) excepted. 

One day, when the court was fall of poets of all descriptions, Peddana poured forth an 
impromptu verse at the request of the sovereign and displayed his equal knowledge of Telugu 
and Sanskrit languages sud received marks of distinction from the king to the entire satisfac. 
tion of the people assembled, pocts included. The poets had previously been contented with 
translations from the Sanskrit and had never tried their hands at original Telags compositions. 
As Peddana was the pioneer of that movement, he was called “the grandsire of Telugu Bards.’ 
He gathered materials from a scrap of the Mérkardéya Purdpa, and wrote an original poem, 
the first of its kind, — the Sedrdchisha Manucharitra, and from his time to that of Riamarija- 
bhishags, the writer of the Vasucharitra, the poeta one and all followed hia footateps. 

He was treated more or less aa a sort of feudatory prince, and was presented with a good 
many agrahdras, the chief of which was Kékata. Though by birth a Smirta, he was a latitudi- 
narian iu religion. This is borne testimony to by the following inseription found in 
Col. Mackenzio’s Manuscript Collections : — “ Allasini Peddana, a Brihman, a Nandavarika, 
the son of Chokkarijah, The village of Kékata conferred on him by king Krishna Deva 
Roya, was given over by the poet tos certain number of Vaishnavas, The new appellation 
which the village received was Satagipapura. In 8. 8. 1440, on the 15th day of the whi 
fortnight of Vaisikha (i. 2., full-moon day) of the year Bahudhanya, the poet raised a stone 
inscription in Sarvakilésyara Swami temple of the place, that he gave over land yielding two 
puffies for purposes of daily oblations. The next year on the twelfth day (deddasi) of the 
white fortnight of Karttika, he gare land yielding four pufties and a half to Channakesava 
Swami and raised an inscription to that effect . . - « After the time of Krishna Deva 
Royn, i. e., during the time of Sadasiva Roya and Krishna Roya, and Mallu Anania Roya of 
Nandyal, this Kékats Agrahira became the exclnsive property of Brahmans," 

It is said that Peddana has written & poem entitled Harikathdsdra, but we know of it 
only from fragments that have come down to us of the work in the Raigardfchhandas and other 
treatises on Rhetoric. He was the first to introduce a large influx of Muhammadan and 
other words of foreign origin into serious composition in Telugu, and moro or Jess thoronghly 
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naturalised them. His contemporaries followed his footsteps in this direction also, A critic on 
hia Manuchariira finds fault with him for having plagiarised from the Naishadha and Mérkandéya 
Purdea. It ia trne that he has taken the plot of his poem from the Svdréchisha Manusaméhava 
in the Mérkandiya Purdga, and that he has imitated in certain methods of expression Marana, 
the Telugu translator of the aforeasid purdue. Froma study of Peddana's poem itself, also, 
numerous instances can be found, shewing that be had the greatest regard for Srindtha and 
his Neishadha, and that he, to a major extent, modelled his expression after the fashion of the 
Neaishadha, Srinitha was the first to introduce long Sanskrit samdsae into Telogu poetry, apd 
there can be no gainsaying that Peddana stuffed his poem, the fourth drcdsa excepted, with 
long-tailed Sanskrit samdsas, the result of a careful atudy of the work of Srinitha, We have 
no reason, however, on this account, I think, to find fault with Peddana, and charge him with 
plagiarism. Indeed, the system of borrowing oxpressions from the older poets is in vogue 
down to the present day. There are certain stories current of Tenili Ramakrishna finding fault 
with Peddana for certain stanzas of bis, but such stories are far from being credible, considering 
the times in which both of them flourished, and the reputation the latter enjoyed in and out of 
the king’s court and the way in which he put poetical queries to people who visited the place 
to receive royal presents, : 
The poet next in importance was Nandi Timmana. He was a Niydgi Brahmaga of the 
Apastamba sifra, Kaudika giira, and the son of Nandi Siigana and Timmimbi. He was 
a pure Saiva and the disciple of Aghiragura. He was the nephew of Malayamirata, the 
writer of the Varihu Purdpa. He was a native of the village called Gannavara. He composed 
a work called the Pdrijdtépadarapa, in which is recorded the story of Sri Krishna procuring 
the parijita flower from the garden of Indra through the sage Narada, for his consort 
Rakmiol. The poem consists of three dévdsas written in a smooth, elegant style, and the images 
There is a curious story current regarding the circumstances under which the poem was 
written. It is said that on a certain night after supper the king held court till midnight, and 
then retired to bed. His wife who remained a long while conversing with her female friends, 
waiting for her husband, at last retired to bed as it was very late. Her femalo friends then 
covered her with a sheet and went their own ways. Krishoariya then entered the room, and 
reclined on hia bed. Not long after his wife's feet came in contact with his ears, The king 
immediately rose, surveyed the room, saw the sleeping posture of his spouse, and, bitter with 
rage, stood pondering thus within himself: — ‘“ How hard-hearted are women? Perhaps she 
was angry with mea for having delayed BO long. It does not matter much if she is angry, bat 
she has tried to insult me. She will not do so in futore, if I punish her now." Grinding his 
teeth, he resolved to punish her very severely, and went and slept in a different room. The 
queen heard of what had transpired from her maid-servants, was sore afraid, and remained 
disconsolate. Nandi Timmaua, the poet who accompanied her from her father's hoasehold, 
understood that something was wrong from her face, approached her in secret, and requested 
her to inform him of what troubled her. She replied that her very life would be at stake if the 
secrets of the seraglio got abroad, that she would have to suffer according to her past karma, 
and that he need not trouble himself about her trouble. He assured ber that be would keep 
her secret, and devise means for an amicable settlement, and that he was of no use to her if he 
could not render such trifling help, being an intimate friend of her father. The queen then 
informed him of what had happened, sobbing from very heaviness of heart. The poet consoled 
her, assured her that within a week everything would go on smoothly, and that her husband 
would pardon her. He then went home and thonght seriously of the difficulty of his under- 
taking, prayed to his deity, and came to a resolve that he would write a poem in which he 
w incidentally give full expression as to what he had undertaken to do and thus bring the 
king over to his side. He, therefore, took the story of Pirijitipabaraga, and composed a poem 
on the subject, and accomplished his object in tho very first divfea. He then finished the. 
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poem and informed the king, who, on an auspicicus occasion, ordered Timmana to read his 
poem. In the course of the reading, Timmana narrated bow Nirada, on a visit to Bri Krishoa, 
gave him a pirijéta flower, which was given over by the latter to Rukmint, how Satyabhdma, 
another wife of Sri Krishna, became enraged at it, and abused Sri Krishna for his partiality, 
how she kicked him on the forehead with her left leg, how the latter tried to console the 
former instead of feeling angry with her, and soon, This immediately recalled to the king's 
mind his quarrel with the queen, He became very sorry for his past conduct, and desired to 
effect a compromise with his spouse. The poet understanding the accomplishment of his object 
from the expression of the king's face, was right glad, and, at the special request of the king, 
continued his poem. After the court was dispersed, the king went and lived happily with his 
queen. The matter was communicated very confidentially to the poet by the queen next 
inorning, who, when he heard it, was exceedingly glad. 

(Lo fe continued.) 
FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE, 
BY GEO, F. D'PENHA, 

No. 21. — The Louse and the Rat. 
A New Cumulative Rhyme, 

A LOUSE was once going to seck, os she said, pil ddarun khdva pivald ani dng bharun kepré fe 
& bellyful of food and clothes to cover her body. Asshe was trudging on slowly ahe was met 
by a dog, who said -—“ fy éai, Vu bai, kaha go até? Sister louse, sister louse, where are 
you going ? 

The louse answered :— " Zétanh savdr miléi pol bharun khded pivdld ani ang bharun kapra, 
Tam going where I can get.a bellyfol of food and clothes to cover my body.” 

Upon this the dog said :—- “ Chul ménje sungéti, Come with me,” 

But the louse said : — “ Kén él tuje sangiéti ? Tuld koni mérlew kelav mhenje fum bhu bhu 
6hu bhu karail ani palsil; manga mi kavér zfua ? Who will come with you? Shoald any one 
beat you, you will cry ‘bow bow wow wow’ and run away ; where shall I go to then P™ 

So saying the louse resumed her slow walk, and as che walked and walked and walked, 
she came across a cat who eaid to her : — “Fu bdi, Vu bi, korha go cdle ? Sister louse, sister 
louse, where are you going ? " 

And the longse answered :— “ 2dfaim rover milél pet éharun khéed pieéld ani dng lharun 
kaprd, Tam going where ] can get a bellyful of food and clothes to cover my body.” 

Hearing this the cat said :— ‘Chal ménje sangéti, Come with me.” 

Whereupon the louse replied: — “Kin 6&2 tuje sengdii? Tuld koni mérlow kelash mhanye 
tum mew mew Keritl ani paléil ; manga mi katdr rdun * Who will come with you ? Should any 
one beat you, you will ery ‘mew mew' and ron away, where shal! I go to then ? “ 

Having thus spoken she went her way, and again she walked and walked and walked. On 
her way she met many animals who all asked her where she was going, and who, on being 
told of ber errand, asked her to go with them, but she refused every offer. At last, aa 
she was still walking and walking, she came upon a rat, who asked her: — “ Py bai, Vu bas, 
kanha go sate? Sister louse, sister louse, where are you going ?” 

The louse answered : — ‘* Zdtath saudr milél pét tharun khévd piedld ani éng éhorun 
kapré, Iam going where I can gut a bellyfcl of food and clothes to cover my body.” 

The rat hearing this said : — “ Chal mdnje sangdti, Come with me.” 

Now the louse knew that a rat must be living comfortably, with plenty of food to eat and 
slothes to wear. So she accepted the rat's offer and went into a hole in which tho rat dwelt. 
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There, og she had anticipated, the lonse found plenty of all things — food as well as clothes, 
— and lived happily for some time, | 

One day the lonse said she would make éHolam' if the rat would fetch some rice and spices 
and jaggree. The rat went about and soon brought what was necessary from shops and else- 
where, and handed it to the louse, who set about making the @ffolah. As the dffolask was 
cooking, the rate smelt a fine sayour, which made him restless as to when it would be ready, 
so that he might eat it. The louse, who observed the restlessness of the rat, and knew well the 
greedy propensities of thet animal, warned him not to peep into the pot, as he might possibly 
fallinside, Having thos warned the rat, the louse went to fetch water. As the dfftolaa became 
more and more savoury in the course of the cocking, the rat became more and more restless, so 
restless that he could restrain himself no longer, and, disregarding the warning of the louse, 
got op on the oven to have a look at the dffola, but down he fell in the pot aud died. 

When the louse retarned with water she missed the rat, and easily guessed that he had not 
heeded to her warning: and right enough, on looking, she found him dead in the pot in 
which the @Holaxh was being cooked. But what was to be done now? She threw away the 
difolah, dug ao hole near a hedge, and baried the rat, In digging the hole, some of the rvots 
of the trees that formed the hedge were cutup, and consequently the trees became some- 
what shaky, 

Now it happened that a bagld (a crane) was in the habit of every day coming and taking 
his stand on one of the trees. For many a day the crane had found the tree steady, and waa, 
therefore, surprised when it shook as he alighted on it, and thought to himself: — “ Ka mi 
id shdrdvar baielwh fe eh shdr hdlat nitam, dz baisluh te chdr héltei, Yesterday when I sat upon 
this tree it did not shake, but to-day os I sat down it shook.” Su he asked the tree for the 
reason of it, 

The tree replied:—“ Undir mémd mele te ofche fatti gdrile, of reli mul vin, ani 
Loglom reload pineih vin, Uncle rat died and was buried at the side of the hedge, so the hedge 
became rootless, and the crane became featherless.” 

Upon hearing this, “ gal gal gal gal" the crane dropped all his feathers and flew away and 
alighted upon a banyan tree. The banyan tree which had often seen the crane before with 
his feathers on, now began to wonder at seeing him featherless, and began to think within 
itself; —“ Kal eh Seglend dilend te Hidld pitwarh hotimh, dz Gilad te tidld pinsah nai, Yesterday 
when this crane came he bad feathers, to-day he has come, but be has no feathers " — and 
the tree asked the crane for the reason of it, 

Said the crane: — ** Undir mama mele te oiche fathi gdrile, or reli mulé vin, baglanh rela 
pitsan vin, ant cdr reld pinda vin, Uncle rat died and was buried nt the side of the hedge, so 
the hedge became rootless, the crane became featherleas, and the banyan tree became leafless." 

Upon this “kha! khal khal khal™ fell off all the leaves of the banyan tree. Now a horse, 
that was in the habit of grazingin that part of the forest, often took protection from the rays of 
the sun under that tree, and was quite surprised to see the tree leafless. The horse began to 
think over the matter, and thought within itself: —“ Kal dilum te id cirdld pdnah hotim, de 
dilwh ani bagitanh te pina nm, Yesterday when I came I saw that the tree had leaves, to-day 
when I come I see that there are no leaves upon it.” So he asked the tree for the reason of it, 

The tree replied : — “ Dadir mimd mele te oiche fafti garile, ot reli mulank vin, baglan rele 
pinaia vin, vr rela pindik vin, ant ghord reld kéndih vin, Uncle rat died and was buried at the 
side of the hedge, so the hedge became rootless, the crane became featherless, the banyan tree 
became leafless, and the horse became earlesa,” 





1 ‘This ism sort Of grucl, prepared out of new rice, with the addition of jaggree and some ingredients Ouch ac 
cardamoms to sweeten and lend Bavoer to it, Almost erery Bombay East Indian family makes @ffolam on All 
Souls’ Day. 
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As soon as the horse heard this, he dropped his ears! Having done this, the horse went, 
as was his wont, to a tank close by to drink water. When the tank saw the horse without his 
ears, it began to wonder, and to think thas: — ‘* Xal o ghord dila te idld kdn hote, ds Gilat te 
idld kidn nai, Yesterday when this horse came he had eara, to-day he has come but he has no 
ears” — and the tank asked the horse for the reason of it, 


And the horse replied: —“ Undir mdma mele te otche faf{i gdrile, of reli mula vin, 
haglath relat pinadhh vin, vér reld pnéih vin, ghord reldé kéndsh vin, ani talenh rela pénid vin, 
Unele rat died and was buried at the side of the hedge, so the hedge became rootless, the crane 
became featherless, the banyan tree became leafless, the horse became earless, and the tank 
became waterless (dried up). 

Scarcely had the horse finished his tale, when the water in the tank dried np. An 
old groom, who drew his daily water-supply from the tank, came to fetch water, and was 
surprised to see all the water dried up. Thought he to himself: — “Hdl dilwa te tala 
bharlelash hétash, dé: bagitain te sukfaih, Yesterday when I came the tank was full, and to-day I 
see that it has dried up" — and the groom asked the trunk for the reason of it, 


The tank replied: ~ “ Undir mamé mele te oicha faffi gérile, of reli mula vin, beglem 
rela pinaith vin, vér reld pdndh win, ghord reld kitndsh vin, talos relosi pduid vin, ant ghorewdlid 
reld sos win, Uncle rat died and was buried at the side of the hedge, so the hedge became 


rootless, the crane became featherless, the kanyan tree became leafless, the horse became earless 
the tank dried np, and the groom must remain without quenching his thirst,” 


When the old groom heard this story, he was so overcome with grief that he dashed his 
head against a stone on the edge of the tank, and then, wonder of wonders! the tank imme- 
diately filled with water, the horse got back his ears, the banyan tree its leaves, the crane his 


feathers, and the bedge its roots ! 


MISCELL. 





NOTES ON MARATHA FOLELOERE. 
Waren a Marithdé gets up in the morning, he 
will not allow the first sight to be the face of o 
widow. If he so sees one accidently, that day is 
supposed to pass not without much friction. To 
see the face of a baby or child early in the morn- 
ing, ia considered to be very lucky. Some people, 


as soon as they awake, take the name of God, | 
and then lock at the palms of both hands, The 


(Goddeas of Wealth), the palm that of Saraavati 
(Goddess of Learning), and the wrist is supposed 
to be the seat of the Almighty. Some repeat 
aome ennobling poems for an hour or so, After 


washing their mouths in the morning they utter | 


the twelve names of Arjun — the beloved of Sri 
Krishna. The name of that great hero of the 
Paoranic Age is supposed to do away with all 
calamities, and to lead to success. Then they 
utter the names of the five virtuous, much eulo- 
gised, women — Ahilyi, Draupati, Sita, Tird and 
Mandédart. Theis names are ‘supposed to have | 
the power of expiating all sin. 


A man going on an important business will 
not allow the first sight to be the face of a widow. 





But if he accidently does no, the object looked for 
will not be attained. On stepping ont of the 


-house, if be first secs a virgin or a woman coming 


towards him with a pot foll of water, it is con- 
sidered to be very auspicious. The simplest rule 
—as it obtains among the Marithis — is to take 
the name of God and than go to work, 

Whenever any one writes a letter or any 
other important paper he puts on a turban or a 
cap on his head, Mourners write such things 

Unwelcome or shocking news is not given toa 
man while he is taking his meals. The object of 
this is not to disturb ‘the feelings of anybody 
while he is taking his meals, Letters are not 
read while a meal is being taken, 

Men in mourning do not put on their turbans. 
They tie a dhdif round the head. Females in 
mourning do not apply kunkum (a vermilion spot, 
the sign of wifehood) to the forehead. They 
neither put on their ornamenta, nor comb their 


| hate, as long as the mourning lasts. Toilet is 


not taken nor holidays are observed, ont of 
respect to the memory of the deceased. When a 
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man dies, his friends and relatives go to his house 
and oonsole the me 
allude to the virtues and keen intellect of the 
departed, and then say that they were very much 
inge ‘oth dSiatiny Gapaelally ices Selig 
touched, they begin to cry. They are then told 
that the world is all mdyd or illusion. It is just 





like a bdsdr, where we come for business and then | 


depart. Death is sure to overtake every body 
and what happens ia through the will of God- 
No marriages or other festivities take place in 
the house of mourning for at least six months. 


The family is even prohibited from cooking rich | 


dishes. Lf the neighbours, especially women, see 


that they do so, they murmur and taunt the family | 


with having no respect to the memory of the 


aon abstains from going to parties or other enter-— 


sleeps on a hard bed, and does not put on shoes for 
a year. Lampe,drinking pots, dhdl(s, bedding and 
other clothes are given in charity, It is said that 
the soul of the dead requires a year to go to heaven. 

On the tenth day after the death of a person, 
his relatives go to a river and make smal) balls of 
rice, which, after some ceremonies, are thrown 
to crows toeat. If the crowa do notcome, they 


may that some desire of the deceased remains un-— 


fulfilled, Judging from the character and wishes 
of the dead, they gueas what these maybe. They 
then express every likely desire one by one, and 
call on the crows to eat the balls. When a crow 
touches a ball, the desire named at the time 15 
considered to be unfulfilled. They guarantee to 


fulfil that desire themselves, and then leave the 


place for home. Two days after they give a 
sumptuous banquet to their caste-fellows in the 
name of the dead. 

If the father or mother of a person dies within 
siz or cight months of the date of his marriage, 


the bride is considered to be unlucky. They say 


that the family did not fare well on account of 


her coming to their house. But if the family, | 


gains some pecuniary ends during the said period, 
they attribute that incident to her presence. 

Among Marithds, the husband and wife 
never address each other by their names, 
Life ia supposed to be shortened if they so ad- 
dresa each other, This supposition, I believe, 
has grown out of the modesty peculiar to the 
Mariths& society." 

A Bribman will not drink water or eat any- 
thing, when his sacred thread is broken asunder. 
A married woman will not go out of the house 


1 (It is, however, « custom common to all India.—Ep,} 





mbers of the family. They 








unless there is kunku (sign of wifehood) on her 
forehead. Freee ween 
witra (stall beads of g with golden beada 
husband round the neck of his wife at the time 
of marriage) is broken asunder. 

The mothor of the bridegroom is very much 
respected and honoured by that of the bride. 


~The latter bas, on one occasion in the marriage 


ceremony, to wash the feet of the former, 


When the bride comes to the house of her 
husband, a new name is given ber. The bride 
is then introduced to the friends and relatives 
of her husband. The couple have to go to the 
shrines of their family gods. The BSéetras 
enjoin that, whenever a man makes a pilgrimage 
to any holy place, he should be accompanied by 
bis wife. If be disregards this injunction, his 
act is not considered to be meritorious, At 
sacred places, — especially at Bandras —they 
vow not to eat for the rest of their lives certain 
vegetables and fruit. 

On the fifth day of the birth of a child the 
goddess Sati is supposed to write the future 
career of the child on its forehead. The god- 
dess is therefore worshipped and invoked to make 
the future of the child as brilliant and successful 
as possible, On the twelfth day, a name is given 
to the child, and sugar dietributed amongst friends 
and relatives. 

A mother, while applying lampblack to the 
eyes of her child, applies the anme a little to its 
cheek. The object of thia peculiar act is that the 
child should not suffer from the glance of the 
Evil Eye, When a child cries too much the 
mother attributes it to the effect of the Evil Eye. 
She then ‘takes ao little salt and chillies and 
removes (by uttering certain charms) the blast 
of the Evil Eye. 

A widow wears a red, yellow or orange- 
eoloured sAri. She is prohibited from wearing 


black or semi-black coloured airts, and from put- 


ting on ornaments or jewels on her person. The 
object of auch a prohibition seems to be that ahe 
should not make herself attractive by putting on 
ornaments, or rich and fancy clothes. Child- 
widows keep their hair, put on ornaments, and 
wear any sdirls they like. The father or mother 
see to this, that being the only kindness which 
they can shew to their beloved child. 

Sdrfa worn at night are considered unclean, 
and are not touched so long as she morning meal 
ia not over, 

Women the éulaef (a sacred 
plant! and avian Hs Abe idol of Sri Kriwhna). 
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und, before eating anything, attend the wor- 


and welfare of their husbands. A virgin prays 
for a virtuous and good husband. In the even- 
ing, males as well us females go to temples. 

In. chatur masya (i. ¢., four months in a year) 


Purdaaa are everywhere read, and Kirtanas 
(religious lectures accompanied by singing) | 


celebrated. A woman generally takes up some 
vrata, t.¢. she vows to give daily some article 
of food in charity; to supply some articles of 
worship to a temple; to abstain from eating 
some articles of food during the said period, 
She chooses such trafa as the means of her hus- 
band will permit or as will be compatible with her 
health. Some women make it a rule throughout 


life to utter. the name of RAm before wating | 


anything. When anybody commits sin inadver- 
tently, or hears any horrible news, he says:— 
“ fenaq:” (we bow to the God Vishau). 


The bride and bridegroom tie to the hand of 
each other a kankan, which is a sign of the life- 
long bonds of anion. They have also to walk 
seven steps together and utter some mantras to 
the effect that mutual love should be genuine and 
that they should contribute to the welfare of 


A pregnant woman is very wumptuously fed, 


and all her desires are attended to, Clothes of | 


In the morning they bathe, change their adrfa, 





her likingare also supplied her, Her desires and 


-likings are supposed to have effect on that of ber 
ship. They pray and implore for the longevity | 


child. Ifany of her decires be thwarted, the child 


will subsequently hunker after the desired object. 


A woman is called the “Lakshmi! of the 
house.” If a husband unnecessarily abuses his 
wife the Goddess of Wealth (Lakshmi!) will not 
amie on him. On the contrary he will be cursed. 
and destined to drag a miserable existence, 

Before going to stay in a newly-built housa, — 
a religicus ceremony is performed. The objectof 


| thisceremony is two-fold: to pacify the evil spirit — 


the new house should be propitious to the’ family. 

If a crow enters a house, it is considered to be 
polluted, and a religious ceremony is prescribed 
for its purification. It is a great ain, in the eyes 


pr 


ofa Marithd, to see a couple of crows 1 tin 
together. If anybody kills a cat, the penance 
for his sin is to goon a pilgrimage to Baniiras. 
To hear the hooting of au owl is considered to 
portend evil. | 
Atthe time of bathing, a Marithd invokes 
the rivers Gaiigi, Yamuna, Godavari, NarbddAand 
other Tirthiis to come to his bathing water and to 
The morning and the evening times are 
considered to be sacred, and everybody tries 
then to speak truth and to avoid bad language. 
Y. 5. Vavigag. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CYPAYE AND BAILLAEDERE, 
Heke are two extracts from the Journal of 


M. Flouest, 1782-6, in Burma, which by the way is | 
full of valuable Indo-European expressions, giving | 
new forms, not to be found in Yole's Hobson- | 


Jobson, for two well-known words : — 
Bapoy. 

“Je regus (le 7 Janvier, 1785) lea ordres de ce 
général de partir le 12 pour l'établissement de 
Karikal, d'embarquer le mit de pavilion, !'artil. 
lerie, les vivres et 400 cypayos commandés par 
M. Hobillard avec dix officiers passagera.” — 
T"oung Pao, Vol. 1. p. 204. , 

Bayadore. 

(Bayadare is not a real Indo-Europeanism, but 
a Franco-Portuguese term.) 

“ Loraque tout est i Pa . orné et décoré av 
art, ae keonenk en in, Faire ouae fe yd 
die, ensuite ils donnent un bal ou figurent les 
Baillardéres .. . 
léen a toutes les ceremonies pour dangzer."— 
Z"owng Pao, Vol. II. p. 15. 

K. ©. Temrte, 


. Femmes qui sont appe- | 


MARATHA MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE— 
SUDEA CASTE — BKIDEGROOM'S 
PROCESSION, 


Ow his way to the bride's house, the bridegroom 


| stops at the Maruti (temple of Hanumin) to rest 
| and make his devotion. Every village in Western 
India posgeeaes one. The Giyakwire of Buridaé. 


balt at RAjrajéswer, a well known temple to 
Mahidéva in Barddi, containing alao a shrine to 
Maruti ( Hanuman, the monkey-god). A brother 


| OF some very near relative of the bridegroom 


precedes him, carrying in procession to the bride 


| jewellery, a adri (robe), and a chéli (bodice). On 


arrival he is feasted, but returns in time to meet 
the bridegroom with people from the Miérutl to 
invest him with the pdshak \dreas of honor). The 
whole cavaleade then proceeds to the bride's 
house, so as to reach it at the appointed hour, the 
bridegroom being mounted on acharger or an 
elephant. 


Tas Late B. Y. Suasrer in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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ESSAYS ON EKASMIRI GRAMMAR, 
by G. A. Grierson, PA.D., CO... 1.0.8. 
(Continued from p, TAZ) 
PAEADIGME. 
202. Ist Declensior Geers a base). 
we tsir, thief, Oblique base ri teitra. 





Nom. ja tair, the thiof, Sy wl ak teiirah, « thief... 
Voc. hem tairéor.8.ye tsfre, O thief! ... 
dos eh ethl ic” el 
Instr, ot iddranby wthied 

Dat. 298 trae, ache th 





Loo. bi hab el see he 
Example of a sown of action. — wo diun, to TR age wie dun: Dat. os 


dinas, otc, 









uf kul, tree, Oblique base US kali. 





Magular. | Plural. 


Nom. Uf kul, the tree, 2 hula etree .. = | UF bulk 
Voo. Gall huly@ or lS heli, Otro! nee vee ves aS kulyaw 
oo: Geant ete EE te on amt we, | en OF a 
a 

Inatr. ul’ Juli, by w tree... —_ one _ wi -_ pl kulyou 
Det. up dalle, eteees ete os] NF Iilen 

- | . r 
Abl 44) ost | as uli (guris] nishg, from ao tree = +) kulyou nisha 
Gen. lS kuly-ub, ote. (seo §§ 198 and 206), of a treo ...| 248 uF iulen hond 
Loe, phe ppl eulis mang, in a tree ... eas one oa | pie vl kulen mans 


"td ‘The Genitive will be dealt with separately, hereafter. 
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so hiir, « daughtor, Oblique base 52% kéri. 


Nom. )3 “hiv, the daughter, § Sar kirah, a daaghter,., 











- # Ne | i 

Voe. ggy2) kérlor yy! kari, O daughter! i rr kéryau 
Pl 

Acc. rs kir, th daughter Per err PT] =m Hs kira 
(nate. By kori, by Th daughter... 28 <7 ome eal Ay kéryat 

# = 
Dat. Wy95 kéri,toadanghter... 0. 9 .s.  ces wy kiren™ 

= * . few 

Abl 45) 455 kirimisha, fromadaughter .. — .., as) y1y25 kéryau nishat 


Gon, 918 55,5 kdri ond, ete, (soe §§ 198 and 206), of 


- 
8 ws kiren hond,™ ete, 
daughter. 





Loc. 544 By9S béri manz,ingdanoghter ... ..  . fie W295 kiren mana’ 

(This Hind grammarian livara-kaala, in his Kaiméra-sabddmrita, makes the oblique base 

of the dative, genitive and. locative singular, and the nominative and accusative plural, in 

this declension, end ine not i. Thus kére hond, kére manz, kire, kéra. This does not apply to 

the instrumental or ablative singalar. This refinement of pronunciation does not seem to 

prevail amongst Musalmins. 
205, 4th Deolension (Feminine, i and a base). 

be ; be i 

S gad, w fish, Oblique bases, SW gédi (ag.), Sie gdda (pl). 








Singular, 
Nom. 3 gdd the fish, s5/f gédahafsh _. 







3 ste gida 


Voc. silt gadi, or sof oddi, O fish! ens] ale gédaw 


Aes NS gd a = | te gledn 
Instr. ssig gddi, by the fish rit fe gadaw 
Dat. ssi¢ gddi, to the fish ; a w tle gddan 


Serio G 
Abl. 455 s5'¢ gédi nisha, from the fish me nal #5 SIC gddew niche 


Ealrdy “Ep F | “ 
Gen, 48 591% gddi hond, eto, (see §§ 198 and 206), ofa fish.) 4 wl ghdan ied 
ri 
Loc. jo ste gadi mane,"in @ fish 






* f if 
iim =ma wo pa wo le gddan wlohe 





T On scoount of the frequent isterchange of —— g and “> i, we find, side by side in Np., forms like rey! 
ea é . iF 
wikia and evel ma | J ee . is 

an say a! achhau, from #4! wAh, tho oro (ef. the bat Declension), [Tha correct form in hep | 
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208, The Genitive of the four Declensions, 
There are Sétie pensibia daien in baits Instance’ _ 
(a2) When the governing noun is in the masculine singular. 
(6) When it is in the feminine singular, 
(c) When it is in the masculine plaral. 
(d) When it is in the feminine plural. 


Thus : — 
lst Declension. 
a Noon. | 
P Singular. 
(a) Shwe es 
Vix Peias-re lwo 
‘ tye tire... 
() he we |” 
ti 
WOR a 





(@) pe — ss 
‘An samsaie ef east peiale tien of Sik Cestonen i mnidl-uke, miilach, milachi. 


milache, of a root; plural, milan hond, ete.) 





[Inanimate Noun. ] 
Singular 
(a) pet ee, [gyms “| 
y bi = a8 UF Ieul = = . Be of the tree 
ie =r hee 
(@) te : ichi (iche). 
Cae Plural. | 3 
(@) aia all Lond "| 
i | eer 
a: iz oak of the trees 
ol halen oe eli en 
(c) ae a 3 
J haneg ... 
(@) ae. Sk a hare (al, 


{An exampleof an animate noun of this deolension is gurt sond, ete. 
guren hand, etc. ] 
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[Animate or Inanimate. ] 


» of the daughter 


(c) aid 


- 


() oh ,,) 
OP Oh dias oe | 
L 


et 


@ ye 
Plural. 


(a) os 


hond 

Ow | Rene 

- : . of the danghter 

(c) — ss “ handi = 
hansa 


fof 


(dq) 15s 


(a) aid 
@) a 
() ais 


ff 


@ o 


(e) ais 
@) 38 
() ois 


(a) apie 
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207. The following are euimaples of tha was of the Gastiive — 
(1) Governing nome and nown in Genitive, both mancaline : oa 





the master of 
the servant 


the masters of 
the servant 









er ee 
the servants 


: the masters of 
| the servants 
in Genitive: — 


| sane deisds w»» the book of the servant 


hans kita .» the book of the servants 


Mio shia, 
(3) Seri el i nt | 


5 eigt-3F saanalniie 
hansg bitéba ... the books of the servants 





ois the servant of 
F B98 Léri soe | the daughter 
als - the servants of 
a re . the daughter 
rie | j » naukar : 
ate a hond ... | | the servant of 
wy kirem a. the daughters 
| aid hand! .., | the servanta of 
~ or the daughter 
(4) Governing noun, and noun fn Genitive, doth feminine : — 
es Sh eee ) hans kitdé .,, the book of the daughter 
ssiyetent SO asia 
ar0S pyle. J | Aansa kitdba .., the books of the daughter 
wis zie { hans kitéé .., the book of the daughters 
Fille r we kdren eee 
4205 Fay Aanza kifdba .., the books of the —— 





The governing noun ha often to be understood a. Je» ais as ela) 1; as wl cs! 
“+> sia eke tile a ai kash tea ninitch ting Bill Ging. lite scidmet hones 


thhe (ag. agiy kathe), if thon hadat known the things which belong unto thy peace (Luke, 
rik, 42). 





dl4 
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(Decemuen, 1895, 


208. Declension of the words 0 sond, eto, which indicate the genitive. The mns-— 
culine forms are declined according to the second, and the feminine forms according to the 


third declension. 


ard = Declension, Ind Declension, 


Qnd  Declourion. 








g f Nom.... 
- 

§ | Voc... 
E J 

£%* Dat.. 
g | 

= | AbL... 
2 Gen. * 
a 
3 7 Loc. .. 
g Nom.... 
Voc. 

4 | APG, oo 
2 

= Instr 
‘Zz 
A . Dat. ote 
a 

4 

5 ABL. 0s 
ho 
4 a 

| en 
S| 
=) Loc 
L ‘i = 

, | Nom 
E 
e Voo . 
i: Instr. 
. 

=| 

rm 

Bo 

= 

= | Gen.... 


am 


(a) 
oan bin fond ses 
# 
oe $200 ponds... —... 


hehe fond... ae 

F oie sand ee 
if 

aren gonilis . 

Pdiew gondii - 

é taille sandis . 


# 
* 
o-- — fond... wie 


- f i 
Be pars ae 
r 
i oe oe Sms... on 
if 


2 Epis sant 
- 


a 
H # 
pa ganri ; 


WLS 
Pre ihn sonden Pr 
= 


(4) 
ia 

w. 4 hond 
7, 

fie Bois hands 
- 

he et hond 
i 

oon Oat Aandi 


, 
Pe a2 handis 
- 
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et 





+f Al ‘if 6) 
2 Epi afta ry Pr ba hunza 


*f af 
« 35 fonzan™ 0. see g* host? 


; 


i 
: 


lion 


rf fis 
owe 1 fans Pr see 5 ue howea 


; 
; 


‘if . f 
oo 60s US ere 38 hamzau™® 


fof te 


Governing noun in plural, feminine. 


fs 


_ nee i sasan ae eee se Aanson 
t# fr 
- on wr sancam — oe wi Aapitas 
. rv foe. 
ee OP Mee nes ow GEP* hansen 
oy ne Betone prepositions (post-positions) which are properly substantives (auch as 
Sits» sababe, by the season, 7. 4. on account of; aisle mivifata, by the means of, & ¢., 


through ; 45b1L Lidirg. With the iittmntion (< «; for), before the word #2 Lhote, than, used 
with « comparative, and before a ile i a used for the genitive, the genitive 


always takes the form in 9 — i; thus, Baie sand, $038 hands, apie senni, U8 hansi. I also 
tinal therein, a wocative oss handé instead of 9038 handy6. 
[A genitive in wk is thus declined. Only the principal parts are x tren. 
Singular, 
fF vif 
Nom, he f ,f garul Pe om ar s7 yarach, of ih ove ae 


ri 

Instr. ... Sy) gore’ 20. see eae taf garacky 
r af 

Dat. —- wl Sf gacakis 7 oo oon aa ,f garachi 
F ri 

Abl, ... asi erm ee ara te,S garachs 


Plural, 


; af af | ey 
Instr. .., pF 58 garekyan ... er est ggrachyon 
a i 


fe 
Dat. eee wf garaken “ee bee so" ere garachen 





™ [fu the 3rd declension, in the pleral, i becomes q, yau ov, and on an, after x.) 
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2nd Declension, 


ae: 


Rom. .., 65 bulyak 3 a 
- 
Instr. ... o£ Julikt 


- 
one us fudlikia — one 


Bb. 5 waa 


Nom. ... SIS utils _ AS 
a | 
Instr. ... gS) kulikyeu .,. 


Dat, ... wslf kuliken ae 


Feminine. 
Per iF kulich, of nh bree 


wae AF dali 
si agi’ hulieh( 


ae ag “Inliché 


ta ints 
‘ 2F hntichyen 
OF badiche 


So also Genitives in wn. 
Thus (first Declension). 


eal 
Nom. wt! y ramen im ee ame 


f 
Instr. ... wr®!y ramant ius 


and 50 on. 


- P 
Pry urely rdiman, of Rima 


# 


a 


Again, Genitives in uv. 
Third Declension. 


: pst hackyus 2 ap 


Instr. ... = hachwt ... waa 


and 80 on.] 


: ia hachiv 


=f 
vee Vye* hachivi 


On adjectives agreeing with a Genitive ; On Genitives dependent on a Genitive ; Apposines. 
208. a) An adjective agreeing with a genitive, is putin the dative case; 7 ¢. Sue 
25) aim 10), lok Ss badis Ehudéwando-sond nawkar, the servant of the great Lord. 


210, (2) et also a genitive dependent on a genitive, is putin the dative: +. ge ene 


av # 


te Foo Fe , plop voi déven-handis serdéra-sandi madada st, through the help of the 


chief of the devils (Luke, xi. 15). 


Eee § 108, note @, 
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o,f f i ; é : | 
2F oie ip! Ny) gle waa wit nabiyan-handen handi nechiet, the children of the 
killera of the prophets (Matth. xxiii. $1). 


1 f f .f < f é | 
34 ose GA! eid (gi ut pret bast!-(§ 214, 4, b)-Randen lukan-hand! név, the names 
of the people of each village (44 prat is an indeclinable), 
ek i f Fa .* fa . . 
Ais Sie 210k pdinn #141 a0! ieriilg-sandis khuddya-sanz sitdyish, the praise of the 
God of Israel (Matth, xv. $1). 
af F _# fe | : 
cia w2F' win (59:5 subadi-(§ 212, 3, ¢)-sanden nechiven-hans mj, the mother of 
Zebedee's children (Matth. xx, 20). 
a i are Cae M toa 4 hs } ies | 
22 * ate (wef) we* oC! insdnan-henden (kathan) chisan-hanz jiir, care for (of) 
the needs of men, 
AEE ES ee uF f #2 
so plac tp ALS wait WS Iukan-handen gundhan-hansi ma‘dfi-(§ 214, 4, 4)- 
haudt sababa, for the sake of the forgiveness of the sina of the people. 
211. (3) So alsoa noun in apposition to a genitive” is put in the dative. It may, however, 
ff . - ' 
also be put in the nominative; thus, AlSat 5.5 sajlg Sls (iL sbnis milis dddda-sene 
pidshdhat, the kingdom of David, my (our) father (Mark, xi. 10). 
i o- * ee oe | 
crt as? Cog? Cooke AOU zabariytha-sandia nechivis yShanndhas, to John the son 
of Zachariah (Luke, iii, 2), 
fii f + 
aif) sais Py wr® fy lope serdéri kihen abydtere-sandi wagfa, in the time of Abinthar, 
the high priest (Mark, ii. 26). 
io, Ay pote ae oe | 
Ba)! uf baie Boyle Bou) , tl ponanis banda diéiida-sandi gora andara, from the house 
) 7 fi | 
of his servant “David (843 banda for (- 90" bandas) (Luke, i. 69). 
ao #f . or é f° ff fF @ . 
SS ia alae’! Sie aime ee 43! om khuddyq-sandis Yasi' Maeiha-sanzi injila- 
hond god, the beginning of the Gospel of Jesus, the Messiah; the Son of 'God (Mark, i. 1). 
fi es ' ff 
dave Said dalagpe aiST Adega (pal. pie pananis Boyle Filibdsani (ef, § 198) 
dshani Hirbdiydsi-handi sababa, on account of Herodias, his brother Philip's wife (Luke, iii. 19). 
[There is no doubt that Dr. Burkhard’s account of adjectives in agreement with a genitive 
isin the main correct. But my experience is that, as a matter of practios when the genitive ix 
the genitive of a magewline noun in the singular number, the adjective in agreement is usually 
in the oblique case masculine. This is also the teaching of lévara-kaule in his Xaémira-dabdé- 
write, although he gives no example either way. The following are examples of what I mean. 
They are all sentences spoken by a Kashmiri, and may be depended upon to be correct. 
Tami-sandi (not sandis) khatuk kus torikh chhu-s, what is the date of his letter ? 
Tami (not tamis) chisuk mol, the price of that thing (chis is masculine). 
Doyimi retaki godahaki trteh witi tami-sandi miluk kast, the dividend on his estate will 
be paid on the first date of next month,— G. A. G.] 
(To be continued.) 
9 Bee § 198, 
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THE SIEGE OF AHMADNAGAR AND HEROIC DEFENCE OF THE FORT BY _ 
CHAND BIBL A NARRATIVE OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 
BY MAJOR J, & KING, 


Indian Staf Corps (retired), 
(Continued from yy, 295.) 


[Tue Burkdn-i-Ma,ésir here ends abraptly, without any conclusion, Probably the anthor died 
when he had written thus far. 


Asa enpplement to the foregong history I shall now qnote from the Tagkarat-ul-Mulik 
of Mirza Rafi'-nd-Din (brahim B, Wor-ud-Din Taufik Shirazi, the author's Personal nar~ 
rative of a diplomatic mission to Ahmadnagar about a yearalter the conclasion of the great siege, This 


account is quoted almost wrbatim in the Hasitin-us-Salétin, by Muhammad Ibrahim-az-Zubairl J 


‘Alam-Panah [Ibrahim ‘Adil-shah II.] sends the author to Ahmadna gar- 
*o arrange the affairs of Bahadur Shah and the Amirs. 


In A. H. 1005 (A. D. 1596) ‘Alam-Panih ontered me to hand over my duties to one of (his?) 
Tetican Fehadie ena naget and by peaceable means to put tn end to the dissensions which had arisen 
between Bahidur Shih and his amérs, and which had disoriganized the affaira of the State. ‘Alam- 
Fanih added :—"They have so terrified Suhail Khan, now stationed on the frontier, that he bas 
become dispirited. Misst sco him, and re-assure him on our behalf, and eonsult with him as to the bect 
means of settling the affsirs of the people of Ahuiadaagar ; and while doing the work of your mission 
you should ayail yourself of the first opportunity to bring the matter to a conclusion.” 

It happened that at this time moch important business had been intrusted to ine, such as the 
governorship of the capita! (Bijapur) and the office of Piahwa of the district under the government of 
the (king's) eldest son, Fath Ehifin, the control of the royal mint and superintendencs of about 200 
elephants, 700 camels and 1,500 horses, For the keep of the horses nearly lak of hiins had been 
assigned from the revenue of ten large villages. Many papers and potitic ni Which the Dirkens of the 
Mstriets used to send in, us well as the secret papers, used all to be laid before me, and I used to 
submit them to His Highness, Having handed over all these to one of the (king's?) sons, J pro- 
ceeded on my miss:on, 








were all standing or sitting each in his own place... He dil not abate a jot or tittle in ceremo nious 
treatment ; bot he was excessively afraid, for people had frightened him by saying that his glory ond 
rank having exceeded that of the other airs, ‘Alam-Panih had become wanting in ¢ 
him, and had behaved so becanse he had no option in the matter, But when 


| | aT repented to him the 
tps Wait of ‘Alam-Pandh ; words full of clemency and kindness, all hig timiait was driven away, 
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1 udered several congratalations, and said : — “At this time ‘Alam-Pangh is very well satisfied with 
you, for terror of you has impressed itself on the hearts of the Mughals, and as long a3 you maintain 
your position on this frontier they will not attack us, but will remain in their own place,” And the 
‘act of the matter was that as long as Suhail Khin was on that frontier they did not attack at all, 
though alter his time they did much damage. He brought to notice all those of his adherents who 
had evinced loyalty in the service of ‘Alam-Panjh ; and to put his mind at ease, the latter sent him 
a robe of honour and presents, 

When we set foot in the Nizim-Shjl territory, we found s rained country in a state of confusion ; 
in short nothing was to be seen but the four walls of houses and a wretched, poverty-stricken populace 
at enmity among themselves, 

Abhang Khan Habshi, who with the amirs and 20,000 horse had taken up a position ontside 
the fort and cut off the supplies of their own people and sovereign, paraded the whole of his army and 





Next day Saiyid “All— known as Tarikhi — who was one of the celebrated men of the place, 
came with one of the officers (sar-nawSal), and took us into the fort, where we had an interview with 
Bahador Shih, A number of the nobles within the fort in a wretched and distressed state, with one 
tongue and 9 thousand complaints, related the affairs of the hostile faction. I assumed the office of 
mediator in the business, and a;ter I had repestedly and severely admonished and threatened them 
on behalf of *Alam-Panih, terms of reconciliation were artanged. The whole of the amirs thon went 
to the foot of the bastion snd rampart, and had an interview with Bahadur Shih, who was on top of the 
bastion, Robes of honour and presents were bestowed, bat night having then come on [the proceedings 
were adjourned }, 

Next day the court of Nigdm-Shah was erected in the midst of the eamp. A half-throne 
(ntw-takAé), with the waist-belt and bead-dress of Bubidur Shih on it, was placed in the midst of the 
court. Each of the amirs, members of council and military officers then canie forward; salu‘ed (the throne) 
and received his customary robe of honour, There was boundless rejoicing at this both on the part 
of the people of the army and the garrison, The drams ol rejoicing were beaten and prayera for the 
sacely, long life and prosperity of ‘Alam-Panjh were recifed, in that he had put an end to the sedi- 
tion and disturbance ond was the cause of the tranquillity of the people. Some of the garrison of the 
fort went outside, and, entering the camp, inquired after their relatives whom they had not seen for a 
long time, and thanked God that they had met one another safe at Inst, The men of the army algo 
went to and fro to the fort, and presenting their petitions in the court of Bahadur Shah, bad their 
claims settled. Freah officiala were appointed, that the business of the State and the army might be 
properly arranged. 

But this peace did not suit the viewa of come of the disaffected mischief-breeders i, 80 they began to 
excite sedition and again hoisted the standard of opposition, and seized and imprisoned three or four 
of the (new) officials. The garrison of the fort also joined in the rebellion; the troops, with money, 
promises and threats, having gained them over to their side, made an agreement with chem that 
when the ewirs with the army should come to take the fort, the men of the garrison should refrain 
from firing the cannons, guns and rockets. On this understanding one day the amirs outside the 


™ There is no subsequent mention of Subail Khia in the course of this narrative, bat we are led to infer that 
be with a portion of the frontier force, accompanied the author as escort to the mission ; but certainly not ino 
political capacity, as stated by Firiahtah, The latter makes no mention of our sathor, although they must kaye 
known one another personally, for they both at.the same time held high appointments at the Bijipur Court, 
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fort, with the intention of seizing it, came with 20,000 cavalry, and, surrounding the fort, tammenced 
the attack, The garrison, trac to their compact, refrained from fighting, bat some of the amirs and 
soldiers resisted to the best of their ability and displayed much valour, When the fight waxed 
farions in front of the gate of the fort, the Nawwib Bahadur Shah, in spite of his youth, sat on top 
of a bastion of the fort encournging his men to fight, At this juneture the people of the army shot 
three or four arrows in the direction of Bahidur Shih; one arrow struck the handle of his umbrella, 
passing within a span from him; another strack the throat of a eunuch who was standing behind 





aimed at 
taking his life, With admonitions and threate I stepped forward and reminiied them, sayin, — 


your own house? This disgrace and ingratitude will for years to | 
this oceasion Chand Btbt Was not willing for peace, and 





he requites me by wanting io take my life ; be bas no other object. All this fighting mud sedition 
is aimed at my life, so what confidence can [ have in him, and how canI make peace with him? 
In this blessed month of Ramazin he has laid siege to the fort and cut off our supplies. During this 
month we have not even seen meat, and have had nothing with which to break our fast but the bitter 
water which ia inside the fort and old and rotten grain, After behaviour such as this, how can my 
heart reconcile itself to peace with him ? Now I have consented to become n slave of the Magi als 

int T will not submit to the lordship of this Abyasinian slave, Abhang ulin,” ae 


One of Chand Bibt's people had written to Sultin Murid a detailed account of all that bad 
occurred. He communicated this by letter to his father, Akbar Pidshih; and the latter, after read- 
ing the letter, threw it down before Sultin Salim, who is commonly known as Jahangir, and said -— 
“Great is my good fortune, which ia increased by these results which have occmred. Wherever my 
army goes ; whatever they do, they do of themselves, and my desires are accomplished without effort.” 


At this juncture one day one of the Private servants of Burhin Shah having ascended to the 
roof of his house, saw a number of the troops of the fort Sitting in a retired place, dividing 
themselves a quantity of money which was spread out before them. He informed Chind Bibt of this, 
aul when the mattor was inquired into, it appeared the. | ; Khén, having sent some mo, - 


fear, they sent word to Abhang Khin, saying f— “' The plot has been diseovere : 
thing for you to do is, at dawn to-morrow morning, mount and come to the neighbourhood of the fort. 
and wa will open the gates ; thus our lives will be saved," se 


ond oe rt a ant itn, wih i ary dro op Beary, eet th cg 





with stone and sun-dried brick, got through the wicket, and, having opened it, sent some on 
running to Abang Khin to teil him to come quickly, as they had opened the wicket, 


officers of the garrison, and she urged them to desist from this iden (of rebellion) ; and in obedience 








to her orders, some want from her presence, bat others, disobeying her, remained at the gate and pre 


pared for hostilities, Then Abhang-Khin cams near the gate of the fort and sent forward an A bys- 
sinian slave named ‘Ambar Chapt,” who was one of his servants. Chiind Bibt had seut some people 
to feteh the remainder of the garrison, and they, obeying the order; came to the front ready to fight, 
and from both sides arrows and guns were discharged, The (rebel) garrison of the fort, being unable to 
the garrison of the fort, having been defeated by Chand Bibt's force, wore going out, and the latter wers 


im pursuit of them, 
Standing on top of tower of the gate of the fort, Malik Sandal Barfd!, on whom had been 
conferre| the title of Masnal-i Ali, with two hundred of bia own private retinge, discharged grenades 


and guns among the force of Abhang Khan, and somotimes among the fort garrison, ‘Ambar Chapd, 
owing to the number of pecple, coulil not find a way ont, and there was no Foom to makes stand, amd 
a6 there was a heavy fire from above, he was obliged to turn back, Abhang Khin dismounted and 
came near the gate of the fort to enter it, but some of his followers were annihila‘ed and dispersed by 
® cannonball, and he himself, having no standing-place and no way of advancing, retreated and joinet 
hin own force, and ‘Ambar Chapt made his way to him. Some of the-garrison of the fort, when they 
found an opportunity, went ontside and escaped, but some of them were made prisoners, 

Four times in the epace of fourteen months (that I remsined in Almadnagar) I mace peace 
between the contending factions, and again each time they came into collision, so I became hopeless, 
Just then news came from the frontier that some of the emira of Sultan Murid had laid the founds 
tions of plunder in the country, and bad ‘taken forcible possession of some villages and their depen 

I sent to‘Alam-Panih a written account of all that bad ocurred + and when it reached him, ha 
sent me an order saying that it wee not advisuble for me to remain any longer + and that iminediately 
on receipt of the order, I was to return to Bijipar, I showed the order to Chand Dibi, and asked 
ber permission to depart, She gave it — bot reluctantly, saying -— “ Whilst you have been here, on the 
three or four oecasions when the fire of rebellion has broken out, you by strenuons efforts have threarn 
water on the fire of that clique, and succeeded in quenching it : now who is to say anything to thon to 
keep them from carrying out their threats 7" At last she gave me leave to depart. 


Next day I left the city, and at distance of two or three ferskAs on the way, halted for some 
necessary matters. All the awmirs, both small and great, unceasingly came and handed in Written 
Petitions about their claims. Then we started from there for Bijipnr ; and next day about 200i) 
men — some on horseback, some on foot — with women and children ; high and low, owing to the 
revolution and the wretchedness of their affairs and being deprived of their ordinary habitations, — 
travelled in company with us, because there was danger on the road farther on. Having arrived safely 
in the vicinity of Bidbapir (Bijapur), when they had recovered from the fatigue and danger of the 
journey, they dispersed and took refuge in various paris of the country. 

When I had been exalted by kissing the threshold of ‘Alam-Panih'’s court, I was reinstated in 
my former appointment ; that is to say, governor of the capital, ‘Alam-Panjh aaid go many fintter- 
ing things to me, which were » hundred times beyond my deserts, that if I were to relate them, 
T should rouse people's envy : for this reagon I have abridged them, 


™ Here for the first time appears on the scene the celebrated Malik ‘Ambar who afterwards became absolute 
ruler of nearly balf of the Abmadnager dominions, 
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DISCURSIVE REMARKS ON THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF TELUGU LITERATURE, 
BY G, E, SUBRAMIAH PANTULU. 

Axortuer version of the same story relates that the king informed Timmana, when he read. 
the poem, of the unnatural and improbable nature of the events related im it, and that the poet 
made no response. Not long after, however, the king had to experience similar incidents in his 
own barem when he, unable to restrain his lust, acted exactly as was narrated in the poem. 


Nandi Timmanea is more familiarly known as Mukku Timmana, on account of his long 
nose, or, according to an obviously apocryphal story, on account of a beautiful stanz on the 
nose, Which was purchased from him by Himarijabhishanpa, for four thousand pagodas, and 
incorpornted in his Vasucheritra, It is sufficient to remark as to this improbable tale that they 
were not contemporaries. As has been already noted, he was the poet who accompanied the 
queen from her father’a household, and DUmMeCroUSs instances are on record to shew that bis 
ancestors were pandits at the court of Vijaynnagara, and received presents from the king. 
Among them, Nandi Mallaya and Malsyamaruta, who flourished at the court of Narasariyn, 
the father of Krishysraya, jointly wrote the Vardhapurdua, and dedicated it to Narasariya. 


Ayyalaraza Ramabhadra was a Niyégi Brihmaga of Wontimitta (Ekadilinagara® in San- 
skyit),in the Cuddopah District, This place is famous as being also the birth-place of Bammera 
Pétaraja, the celebrated writerof the Telugu Bidyarate, Ramabhadra had leanings towards 
Vaishnavism, being the disciple of Mummadi Varadicharya. He was the son of Akkaya 
and the grandson of Parvatanna, In his early days he composed a dafaka called the Raghuvtra- 
sutaka onthe local Virardghavasvimi temple. He entered Vijayanagara during the last daya of 
Kyishgadévardys, and was requested by the king to translate into Telogu metre the 
Sckalakathd@sdrasmigraks, bat as the king breathed his last before the completion of the poem, 
the port merley entered in the introduction that it was written at the special request of the 
deceased king. This poom appears to be in nine cantos, giving a detailed account of the family 
history of Sri Rama, Puriravas, ete., and though it vividly brings before us the poet's genius 
and quick-wittedness, it smacks of youthful days, being in certain portions ungrammatical and 
nou-Thetorical, He secms to have begun to write about 1830 A. D. 

He was very poor, and as he had about a dozen children, he was familiarly known as 
Pillala (= children} RAmabhadrayya. As he was in great distress, and sorely puzzled to find 
a livelihood, he resolved, while the trouble was weighing on his heart, to flee to the 
woods, leaving his wife ond children te their own fate. His intimate friends prevailed apon 
him to go back to his family, saying that a wise man should be above the joys and sorrows of 
this world, and advised him to scek his fortunes elsewhere, The poet acted up to the advice 
thus offered, and left his birth-place for Vijayanagaras the same evening, and not long afterwards 
reached it, arriving with his family, wet-through, in the midst of o violent thunderstorm and 
taking refoge ins temple, where were some students, who had been usked by their master to 
compose & verge on the after-ieeds of forelorn lovers, and were shirking the task. Our poet 
after enquiry promised to extricate them out of their difficulty, if they would relievehim and his 
family, The students gladly agreed to the proposal, and warmed the new-comera by the fire 
and dressed them in their own clothes. The poet in his gratitude composed a verse and gave 
it tothem, They then took it and gave it to their master, who proved to be no other than 
Rimarijabbishans, He read the verse, was much pleased, and asked them who'the anthor 
was. On their informing him that it waa the work of one of their own nomber, he reprimanded 
them, and insisted on their speaking the truth. When the truth was told, he desired to be 
taken to the poet, which was accordingly done, Ramarijabbishana ‘approached the strange 
" (From «pigraphical records we know that Ekadilfnagara was the Sanskyit name of Worangal in the Nixaun’s 
eee ‘of the Ekatlya kings. The well-known rhetorical work Pratéparidrtya confirms this 
statement, — | 
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the king's presence, and spoke in glowing terms of his abilities, eo much so that be was 
immediately enrolled as a poet of the court, The verse, in question, was afterwards 
amalgamated by Rimarijabhishans in his Vasucharifra in honour of the new poet, or, as 
others say, was purchased and plagiarised. But before the Sakelakathésdrasaigraha reached 
its completion, the demise of Kyishnardya left Ramabhadra once more on the world, and be, 
therefore, associated himself with Giti Appslardja and others, and then finally settled himself 
at the court of Gobbdri Narasarija, the nephew of the son-in-law of Krishoardya, It was to 
this Narasariija that he dedicated his later poem, the Ramdbhyudaya, 

The friendship between Rimabbadra and Rémarfjabhtishaga did not last long, as the 
story goes that the latter grew jealous of the reputation that the former enjoyed at the court of 
bhishaga into his good graces and seated him on his throne. This made him lose his head 
and langh at Ramabhadra, and so the latter in his rage, wrote a verse to this effect: —“ Of what 
nvail is the elevation of a mean despicable wretch while the best poets are kept down? Do 
not lions remain quiet under the shadows of trees, while monkeys are skipping from one branch 
to another?” This he tied to the throne, and went his way. Bhishana read it, was 
overcome by shame, and kept silence, but the enmity between the two poets waxed 
high, Some time afterwards, a literary discussion took place between them, which ended in 
their laying a wager as to which of them was the better poet. They accordingly entered into 
an understanding that ono of them should write a poem, and the other should point out the 
blemishes in it, and if the mistakes were proved, the winner should kick the forehead of the 
loser. The king as arbitrator settled that Ramabhadra was to compose the poem in six months, 
The poet went home and thonght over a subject to write upon, and of the rough outlines of it, 
bot all to mo purpose. The time at his command had pretty nearly expired, bat hot a syllable 
of the poem was written. But when there were but three days left, he wont and closeted 
himself, and prayed to his tutelary deity, Raima, who, it is said, wrote a poem for him, and 
went his way. The poem was then taken and read before the king, and Rimardjabbishana 
saised an objection, but it afterwards proved to be irrelevant. Tho two poets were then called 
upon to satisfy the terms agreed upon. Rimardjabhiishana, therefore, removed his head-dress 
and put it down, and Riamabhadra kicked it instead of the rival's foreliead, Thus the quarrel 
terminated, 

The story must, however, be apocryphal, os it does not appear anywhere that RAmarija- 
bhishana had begun to compose verses during the lifetime of Krishnaraya, and so it is bighly 
improbable that he should have a retinue of students at the time, For aught we know, the 
Vasncharitra was not composed till about thirty-five years after the demise of Krishnaraya. 

_ Dharjati wasa Niydgi Britimapa of Pakanida.!? He belonged to the Bhiradvaja gétre, 
Apastamba stitra, He was born and bred up at KiJahasti, in the North Arcot district, and was 
a good Saiya. As he lived at the time of Krishnardiya, we may fix his date as probably about 
1520-1530 A. D. He has written a work entitled Kélahastimdidimya, a Sthalapurdta, and 
dedicated it to the local god, KAlnhastiévara. His style is elegant and chaste. It is said of 
him that he yielded to the. weaknessea of the flesh and the peculiar temptations of lust. 
It is a pity that the common folk generally pride themselves in attributing such condnct 
even to the most righteous, The same thing was attributed to Tikkanasémayfji, that 
celebrated writer of the later fifteen Parvas of the Makdéhdrata, Such o thing is highly 
* This mode of solving puzslos by blending the natural and the supernataral has taken possession of tho Telug” 
mind to anoh an extent, that the ordinary Telugu fully believes that there can be no gloomier form of infidelity than 
that which questions the moral attribetes of that Great Being in whose hands are the final destinies of us all. 
me [As regarde the situation of this ancient division of the Telugu country see, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ht. 
Pp. 2k, — HE. 8.) 
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improbable, considering the position they occupied and the high veneration with which they 


‘Madayyagiri Mallana, in contradistinction to Praudhakavi Mallana, the writer of the 
Ekddatimakdtmya, a poet who bad lived some time previously, was a writer on. Rhetoric 
of the time of Krishnariiya. He was an inhabitant of Kondavidu, and the son of Midayya. He 
was & Brihmana of the Liigiyat sect. A very large number of Brahmanss were converted to 
this sect by Bijjalariya, king of Kalyiya. They wear astone lifgaround their necks and 
worship it after their daily ablutions. Mallana received a education in his infancy, and 
while in his budding manhood, wrote the Rdjaiétharacharitra, or a postical history of Raja- 
sékhara. He dedicated it to Nandyila Appaya, the son-in-law of Siluva Timmazaja, the prime 
minister of Krishnariya, This poet received rich rewards from his patron in lands “and other 
presenta. 


Tenéli Ramakrishna alias Tenfili Rimaliiga, was a Yajnavalkya Brihmana of the 
Kanndinya gétr2. He was the son of Rimayys and Lakshmamma, It is said of him that he 
first bore the appellation of Tenfli Rimaliiga, and under that name wrote the Liagapuréaa, 
still extant, but aferwards embraced the Vaishnava faith to please the sovereigns of Chan- 
dragiri, and changed his name to Ramakrishna, Kavali Veikatarimasvimi, in his Biographies 
of Dekkan Poets, p. 88, speaks of him as being one of the ash{a-diggajas at the court of Krishna-— 
riya. He was born, he cays, in the village of Tenili in the Kistna district in S. &. 1884, 
ie, 1462 A. D., and was of the family of livarapraggada, His horoscope exhibits him 
as born under a very propitious star. In his infancy he studied the Telngn dialect, and by the 
association of the éhafrdjas or bards of Bhattipalli, he became a perfect master of that 
language, and a professor of rhetoric, Ho likewise possessed a tolerable knowledge of Sanskrit. 
We have no records to prove the truth of these statements, and it is highly probable that the 
horoseope of the poet was a later invention, Had he been born in 1462 A, D, as is alleged, he 
must have been about 50 years old at the time of Krishnariiya’s accession, 


Having heard, it is said, much of the patronage afforded by Krishnaraya, Rimakrishna 
went to Vijnyanagara in hopes of receiving countenance from the king. As he had no 
friends to forward his case, he was obliged to ingratinte himself into the good graces of the 
inferior servants of the household and composed a few verses on one of the female attendants of 


the queen, The fame of Ramakrishna thus reached the ears of the king, who appointed him 
one of the court poets, 





He was of a bumorons character, and loved to play practical jokes. The gurn Tatichirya 
was a very orthodox man, and was in the habit of visiting a cow-stall every Morning as s00n ag 
he rose from bed, being taken to the place blind-folded in order to view the cows’ exerement as 
the first object seen during the day, thinking it to be a very meritorious act. His habit was to 
keep his eyes shnt and Inying hold of a cow’s tail to wait til] she evacuated, when he opened his 
eyes to behold the excrement. One morning Rimakrishna got up early, and removing the cow 
from the stall, stood in its place stark naked, The gure came as usual, and instead of the cow's 
tail he found a man, His rage knew no bounds, and running up to the king, he laid a complaint 
against Ramakrishna. The king became exceedingly angry and ordered the poet to be forthwith 
executed. The executioners carried him to a plain and buried him in the earth as far as the 
neck, leaving only his head above ground, agreeably to the sentence passed on him. They left 
him thus, intending to return with a certain number of elephants to trample him to death. It 
so chanced that a hump-backed washerman was passing by, and asked the poet how he came to 


Se = = 

t (The founder of the Lidgiyat sect was Basava, the prime minister of Bijjala. An inscription st 
in the Bijapur district, dated in the reign of the Kalachurya king Bijjala, mentions this Basava as one of the fite- 
hundred mahdjanas of that village; see Ep. Ind, Vol. Vv. p. 10f—H, K. 8) 
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be in such s predicament, “ My good friend,” said he, “I was born a hump-back like yourself, 
and having long suffered the scorn of ill-mannered individuals, I applied to a sage who had 
great knowledge of the oceult sciences, and begged of him to relieve me from my misfortune. 
He informed me that if I should consent to be buried up to my neck in this identical spot, 
I should be entirely cured of my deformity. In pursuance of his directions, 1 got some of my 
friends to bury me here, and as I really believe that Iam cured already, I shall be very 
thankful to you if you will verify my statement.” The washerman did as the poet requested, 
and to his utter amazement found him a well-made man; and as he waa a credulous fellow, he 
believed in all that the poet had said. “As one good deed deserves another,’ said the 
washerman to the poet, “I now ask you to bury me in this place that I may be cured of my 
bodily deformity as you have been.” Ramakrishna with a grave countenance buried the poor 
washerman up to the neck, and after the lapse of an hour went to the king to inform him that 
by the personal interposition of a god, he had been restored to life. The executioners in the 
interim bad executed the washerman, and were making their report to the king that they bad 
killed the poet according to the royal commands. The wholecourt were conseqnently astonished 
to see RAmakrishpa, and as the king really believed that the poet had been killed and restored 
to life by some god, be promised to forgive him the first hundred crimes that he should 
commit in fotare! 

Now, Ana-Véma Reddi had in his possession two beautiful horses of the Kandahar breed, 
entirely black, except the ears which were grey. Krishnaraya was eager to obtain one of 
them, and sent an embassy to Ana-Véma Reddi to ask him for one of them, but the latter 
monaroh replied, that if the former would send s poet, who conld excel any that he had at his 
court, he would give him both the horses. All the poeta at the court of Krishparéya refused 
to depart save Ramakrishna, who forthwith proceeded to the court of Ana-Véma Reddi, When 
there, he completed every task set to him, and ih his turn wrote a part of a stanza, which he 
desired his fellow-poets at the new court to complete. He then took his departure, and in the 
course of six months returned, but the poets had not been able to finish the stanzas. He 
gave him one of the black horses, and sent him away with innumerable presents. When 
Ramakrishna returned to the court of Erishnariya, he was received with great marks of 
attention, and enjoyed the king’s favour in a very high degree, but he once more forfeited the 
good opinion of his royal master by playing on him the following practical joke. He informed 
the king that he had procured for him a beautiful damsel, and asked him when he would wish 
to visit her, The king being of a lascivious turn, appointed an early day. The poet then 
decorated a bed fit enough to receive his royal visitor, but instead of the maiden, placed on it a 
stone image, which he covered over with a rich brocade quilt. The king came at the appointed 
hour, and to hig surprise and consequent indignation, found a stone instead of a charming 
virgin, and immediately ordered the poet to be executed. Ramakrishna, however, concealed 
himself, and when the king's wrath was abated, was taken once more into his good graces. 


Sometime after this, the king's daughter had composed a poem entitled Marichiparitaya, 
or the marriage of Marichi, and proposed to read the same before the king's court. But ss she 
was aware of the satirical character of Ramakrishna, she stipulated with her father, that he 
should not be allowed to be present. The king thereupon forbade the poet to come to the court 
on the day that hia danghter read her poem. Tbe post, however, disguised himself as a maid- 
servant, and stood close to the princess, who began to read her poem publicly. The poem was 
really well-written, and abounded in good moral reflections and beautiful descriptions of the 
scenery and dresses of the females and other subjects, among which was the description of a 
pregnant woman, Just at this moment Rimaknshpa made a gesture which set the whole court 
in a roar of laughter, and so abasbed and crossed was the princess that she could read no more 
and abruptly left the court. The king was very m ch vexed, at the poet, and sentenced him on 
pain of death to leave his dominions. But he was again afterwards admitted into the king's 
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favour. Such are some of the stories current in the Telugu country about the vagaries of 
Ramakrishna, more briefly known as Tendli Rama, 


government from Vijayanagara to Chandragiri,!? and ruled from 1585 to 1614 A.D. If, 
therefore, Ramakrishna was alive at the time of Krishparaya, he must have been quite young 
at the time, ag there was an interval of mors than half s century between the demise of Krishna- 
raya and the accession of Vefkatapati, This consideration controveris the story of the 


To reconcile the facts some have made App iyadikshita to be a contemporary of Krishna- 
riya. Ag Appayadtkshita lived to a ripe old age, he might have been a contemporary of 
whnardiva in his early days, but he is known to the world as the court poet of Vetikatapati- 
riya." He was a Tami] Brihmana, an inhabitant at Adayapala agrahdra, about forty miles 
south-east of Conjeeveram, in the Chingleput district.“ Ho was the son of Nirdyanadtkshita.15 
Tt was current among his contemporaries that he was born of the spirit of Biva, on account of 
the learning he exhibited in divinity and theology, which they thought to be too great for on 
ordinary mortal. At twelve years of age he gained mastery over the Védas and several of 
the more abstruse and philosphical sciences. He was a Siva éhakta, In early life, he obtained 
the favor of Veikatapatiraya of Chandragiri, for he confuted all the king's poets, in open 
court, on religion and philosophy, especially in shewing the perfect parity between Siva and 
Vishon. The king granted hima tract of land, rent-free, for the maintenance of himself and 
his pupils. He is the author of the Sivdrchanachandriké, the Sivatattvavioéka, the Sivamani- 
dipikd, the Atmdrpana, eto. The first three of these works wore written after the author 
became a silmaydjin (i, ¢., a performer of sacrifices). It is snid that just before he wrote the 
rpata he partook of the seeds of a plant, which is said to possess the marvellous quality of 
keeping the brain clear and fitting the mind for divine contemplation. By its nse, he became 
inspired and dictated to four scribes at once. The poem is very much admired throughont the 
Dekhan, In course of time, he visited the sovercigns of Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura, 
who gave him every Speouragement on account of his talents and virtnes, so that, being a strict 
observer and zealous advocate of ritual, he performed through the bounty of his numerous 
patrons, innumerable sacrifices on the banks of the Kiavért. He chanted forth verses in praise 
of Siva wherever he went, and made a good many converta to his faith from Waishnayism, 
Tatach4rya, who had been vanquished and baffled by him at the court of Veiikatapatiriya in 
a religious controversy, cherished a mortal hatred against him, and was determined to deat 
him. He consequently engaged ruffiang to waylay Appayadikshita and to put an end to him 
as he was wending his way through a wood. They acted as they had been directed, but at 
the critical moment a man of great strength, it is said, suddenly appeared on the scene and 
rescued the poet from danger. On this circumstance reaching the ears of the king, he 
made the poet valuable gifts for his firmness of faith in Siva. At the age of sixty, as he was 
concerting measures to go to Benares, the Brahmanas of Chidambaram, in the district of South 






[# Appayadikehita was theo, op fit-Raigarkjndikshita; see extracts from Nos. 1009, 1913, and 1066 of 
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Arcot requested him to come there, as according to his confession, their place was more 
sanctified than Benares and the tank of Sivagaiga more holy than the Ganges. The poet 
thereupon went to Chidambaram, where he remained ‘engaged in religious controversies for 
the spnce of thirty years. At his death, he had in his poseession five crystal Nagas, two 
of which he presented to the Brihmanas, and one to his nephew, to be established at Madaurn, 
another he gave to one of his relatives, while the fifth he himself established at Chidam- 
baram sometime previous to his death. He is said to be the author of eighty-four works on 
theology, a good many of which are Jost. The Kupalaydnenda and Prabdddachandrédaya (!)!7 
are some of his works handed down to posterity. 

Ayyadikshita, who wrote the Nilakan{havijaya to commemorate the religious victories of 
his father (!), was the nephew of Appaya, and the wazir of Tirumala Niyaka of Madura.’? This 
Naynka reigned from 1623 to 1659 A. D. oyer the whole of the Pindya kingdom, The story, 
therefore, that Appaya, the uncle of Ayyidikshita, flourished at the time of Krishnardya, 
who lived a century earlier is incredible. Ramakrishna, as & contemporary of Appayn, cannot, 
therefore, have lived at the time of Kyishnadévardya, an inference which confirms the other 








evidence available, 
A good many stories are told of Ramakrishna’s dealings with Tatachirya, A brief 
survey of Tat&ch@ryg's lifo is therefore desirable bere, He waa a native of Conjeeveram, 


and was so celebrated for his virtues and talents, that he was believed to have been born from 
the spirit of Vishnu as Appaya was from that of Siva, He obtained the surname of EKanya- 
dinam, for the numerous marriage ceremonies which were performed at. his expense! He 
wrote a philosophical work entitled Sittvikubrakmavidydvilésa, He wna the family priest 
of the Rajas of Chandragiri, and used to visit them from Conjerveram.” While absent from his 
abode, his chaste and affectionate wife was in the habit of standing at the gate of the dwelling, 
awaiting the arrival of her lord. On an unfortunate day, however, some unfeeling scoundrels 
informed her that her bnaband had been accidentally killed. The shock was too much for her, 
and she soon afterwards died. Tatichirya arriving soon after this, died of a broken heart, 
His loss waa much regretted by all classes of people, for despite his erudition, he was the most 
affable and benevolent of men, bestowing large sums of money on the impoverished, especially 
for marriage ceremonies. He rose into prominence during the last days of Ramardja, and 
forced so many to embrace the Vaishnava faith, that it became a current saying that “thongh 
the shoulder escapes Titichirya’s impress, the back will not escape it." 

As tothe internal evidences in his works for fixing the date of Ramakrishna. The 
Pésdurangamdhdimya is his chief work. It is a legendary account of a shrine of Vishnn ag 
Pinduraiga, the pale-complexioned deity, who sanctified by his presence in this form, the 
place where Pundarika, a muni, performed his devotions. The place i now known as 
Pandharpur, a town on the left bank of the Bhima, celebrated as the scene of the murder of the 
Gayakwid's Prime Minister, Gaigadbara Bistri, by the ex-Péshwi Baji Rio, about 1818 A. D, 
The deity now worshipped there is supposed to have fallen from heaven. He is, therefore, 
denominated Vitthal Svimi, an emblem of Vishnu. The proofs of the efficacy of this shrine 
are bronght out in glowing colours in the poem. One Nigamaéarma, who during the whole of 
bis life haunted scenes of dissipation and debanchery, came to the spot during the last 

'* [Prabédhachandetdaya is the namo of the famous philosophical drama written by Kpizpamiira, From Aufrecht’s 
Catalegus Catalogerum it appears that a commentary on this drama waa written by Appaysdikahita, It is not known 
on what authority the writer of this article thinks that the original work was written by Appayadfkshita. — ¥, ¥.] 

1 [Nilakopthavijaya is a champu kivya of great repute in the South. It was written by Nilakapthadfshita 
the grand-nephew of Appayadikshita; see Dr. Hnltssch's Reports on Sanakrit Manusripta, No. IL, p. vill, 
and also extracts from Nos, 984, 1011 and 1281. The writer of the article would have done well to quote ‘he 
authority on which he anys the anthor of the Nilakanthavijaya was & minister of Tiromala-Niyaka of 
Madors.—Y, V.] | vv) 


™ |The somame in question is not kgmyddinam inam bat kitikeny dddnert, | 
™ [Ia inscriptions of the third Vijayanaga Dynasty he is called TAtirys, the KarndtebAdbhridguew, — H, E. 8.) 
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moments of his life 


and gave up the ghost in the temple there. A controversy ensued between 


the servants of Yama and the servants of Vishnu as to who should be in charge of his yétand- 
sarira, and the latter gained the day, He gained Vishnutva, No doubt, he repented the Bins . 
oF us life at s time which, regarded from a merely human point of view, would be an hour too 
late. No doubt also, be had not during his lifetime remembered that moral contagion, like the 
infectious power of physical diseases, borrows half its strength from the weakness of the 


subject with which it comes in contact, If one were 
might go about with harlots and be none the worse for 


can compensate for the degradation which the moral nature must suffer by 


only halfas pure as Sri Krishna, one 
it. No amount of BODSUOUS excitement 


familiar and tolerant terms with the most degraded and abandoned of the human species 
In this mere human view there can be no toleration of vies. We may, and we ought, to weep for 
the sinner, but we must not sport with sin. But the divine view is quite different, Heaven 
divides the state of man into diverse functions, setting endeavours in continual motion, for which 


The work is dedicated to Viruri Védadri, who had 


Kandils Appalichirya as his guru, 
in his Vatjayentivilésa, Ramakrishn 


must, therefore, have been a contemporary of Timma, who speaks of himself in his Vildsaas the 
Karayam of Gileonds, which was then ruled by Mahmild Shab. We know that h was 
Nawiib of Géleopda from 1581 to 161] A. D. Ramakrishna must, therefore, have flourished, 
towards the end of the sixteenth and the first quarter of the seventeenth century, We know, 
moreover, that Viruri Védddri, to whom the Pinduraagamahdtmya is dedicated, was the premier 
of a petty Jagirdir, Peda Sathgamarija, whose father, Guravaraja, is said to have been a 
contemporary of Sadidivariyn, and thatin 8.8, 1463, t.¢., 1543 A. D., he gave four villages for the 
consecration to the deity. Mention is made of this in the local records in Col. Mackenzie's (ol- 
lections. Sathgamarija, the son of Guravaraja, must have reigned in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century, It is highly probable, therefore, that Rimakrishns must haye been a poet 


of his court ines 1560 to 1570 A, D. 


His diction is on the whole excellent, Ti is alleged that he has written another work 
entitled Pindurangavijaya, on the same subject as the Péaduraigam@h dtmya, but this is 
highly improbable, as this would have been a waste of his energies, And, moreover, the verses 
that are generally quoted from the Pdadurangavijaya (still extant), do not sayour of the 


poetry of Rimakrishns at all, 


The next of the Ashtadiggajas was Piigali Sairana. He was a Niydgt 


Apastamba sifra and Gautama gétra. His father was Amarana, and hig SSeS ie cs ‘ 


Hoe had two brothers, Amalana and Errana, Pingali was his house-name, 





Piigali, who had a maid-servant, Péki by name. The story of Paki is even NOW current in 
the Telugu country. Once upon atime while Gonka was wandering in the woods, he came 


across a beautiful bead, which he concealed in his box. On the very iia day a: 


Peki by name, took service in his house, and discha 
entire satisfaction. Sometime after, the lady of the ho 





the duties of the household to their 
use became pregnant and the maid. 


servant was left in charge of the lying-in room. While on this duty, it is aaid, that on a 


husband the next day about it. They wanted to get rid of the maid a ann as possible, 


and set ber on the. 


most difficult undertakings, all of which sh performed with the greatest 
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water, and in the interim changed their residence and went toa place afar off. Pékicame home, 
bringing the sacred water of the Ganges, and not finding any of the family there, went in 

search of them, taking with her a huge stone not easily carried by even half a dozen of the 
strongest men and gave it over to her master. On his enquiring of her kindly, as to the best 
way of getting rid of her, she replied that she wonld go on his giving over to her the bead be 
had obtained in the forest. This was done, and she immediately left the house. 
southward, and to have taken up his residence at the courts of Akavida and Nandyal in the 
district of Kurnul, formed after the dissolution of the kingdom of Vijayanagara. It is said 
that he was one of the Ashfadiggajas of the court of Krishnaidya, but we hare no records to 

shew that he flourished at the time or at the court of the said monarch. Tho mistake that 
he was one of the eight poets of the court of Krishnarays must have arisen, I think, from 
the confusion of the name of that monarch with one who bore the same sppellation and ruled 

long after at Nandyal, and who to have maintained Telogu liternture to a certain extent, 
just as did bis more celebrated name sake of Vijayanagara. We are led to believe that the 
poet flourished about the middle of the sixteenth century. His Kaldpirnddaya is dedicated to 
Krishparéya of Nandyiil, whois there the sixth in descent from Arviti Bukkariya, The 
latter monarch had, as his eldest son, Sifigarariya, who had Narasiigaraya, whose son was 
Nérapariys, whose son was Narasiigariya, whose son was Krishuariya, Bukkaraya, 
as we have seen already, ruled from 1473 to 1451 A.D, 1f wo should fix twenty years as the 
reigning period of each of the four kings who succeeded Bukka, Krishnariya must have 
flourished about 1560 A. D. It appears, therefore, that he was acontemporary of Sadidiva- 
riya of Vijayanagara,-which fact is rendered manifest by the inscription in the Ahkalamma 
temple at Karimaddala village.2® Achyutariya, who sneceeded Krishnariya in 1530 A, D,, 
reigned till 1542 A, D, 

We have already seen how Salika Timms assamed the reigns of government during the 
minority of Sad@diva, how he tried to confine Rimarija (the son-in-law of Krishnadtvardyn) 
and his brother Tirmmalardya in prison, how they both fled to Penukonda and mustered 
forces, and with the help of the sovereign of Kurnul invaded Vijayanagara, defeated and killed 
Salika Timma, and proclaimed young Endasiva king in 1542 A.D. Saddéivn was king only in 
name, and Ramaraja assumed the actual reins of government and ruled as the real monarch 
till 1565 A. D., when he was overthrown and killed by the Muhammadan armies at the battle 
of Tilikétea, The Muhammadan kings entered Vijayanagara and by many atrociuns acts 
ruined the kingdom, but, on account of internal dissensions, did not completely occupy the 
place. For the next five years anarchy prevailed in the land, and about 1567 A. I” Sadiéiva 
died. In the same year Tiromaladéva left Vijayanagara for Penukonda, proclaimed 
himself king in 1569 A. D., and-reigned there for the brief space of three yenrs, when he died 
His son, Sriraigariya, reigned from 1572 to 1585 A. D. His brother, Vehkatapatiriya, 
then became king, and removed the seat of his government from Penukonda to Chandragiri,™ 
where he died in 1614 A. D., leaving no issue, Now as Kryishnariya of Nandy4l was a contem- 
porary of Sadidiva, he mast have flourished about 1564.4. D. And Piigali Sirana, who 
dedicated his Kaldpéraddaga to Krishnariya of Nandyat, must have done so at about the 
same period. This king is alao the same Efishnariya of Nandyal that flourished towards 
the, beginning of the reign of Veikatapatiriya, He must, therefore, have reigned for a very 
short period after 1585 A. D. Moreover, mention is made in the Kal#pitrridaya that Narapa- 
riya, the grandfather of Krishnariya, utterly routed Kutobu'l-Mulk, the progenitor of the 
Kutab-Shihi family of Gileonda, at Kondavida. This Kutubn’l-Mulk, we know, reigned at 
Géleonda from 1512 to 1545 A, D. As thia battle came off in 1515 A, D., at the time of 








™ Local Records, Vol. XVI. of Oriental M3. Library, Madre, 486 ™_« (See shore p. 334, note 12 — HH. KB) 
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Erishnadévariya, it cannot be far from the truth to say that the grandson of the person 
who fought the battle must have been living thirty or forty years later, 

The inference, therefore, is that Piigali Sdrana must have lived about 1560 A. D, We may 
infer the same thing from a study of the Réghavapdndaviya, We know that this work is dedi- 
cated to Pedda Vedikatadri of Akavidu, about twelre- iles to the west of Koilkuntla in the Kuroul 
district on the banks of the Tungabhadra. “We learn from the poem that Venkatadri's grand~ 
father, Immaraya, conquered the country as far as Rajahmundry in the district of Godaveri, We 
learn further that Immardya ond Nirapariya were kings tributary to Arishyadévardya, 

nd that they led his forces against the Mubammadans. We have already seen that Krishna- 
dévariya conquered Vijayanagara in 1515 A, D. It is highly probable that Immardya may 
have been with him at the time, That the Akavidn kings were fendatories. of the kings of 
Vijayanagara is borne out by the Régharapéndaviya. From that reference, we are led to 
infer that the poem must have been written previous to the dissolution of the kingdom of 
Vijayanagara in 1565 A. D. | 

There is also a story current which confirms the above statements. It is said that this 
Strana was the hosband of Allasini Peddana’s grand-daughter, aud in hig young days roamed 
about like a loafer in the streets, and so the People not only laughed at him but also at his 
wife for having secured a pudding-headed husband, Siirana enraged at this treatment went 
away to a foreign place, became a good pandit, returned home, and began to write the Réghava- 
paodaviya. When the matter was reported to Peddana by his grand-daughter, he asked the 


written previous to this date; is lost. 

Sirana is by far tho best of medicval Poets and makes a near approach to Tik- 
kana. We learn from the opening stanzag in his Prabhdvatt.Pradyumna that he wrote pre- 
viously the Garudapuriina, the Righavapdndaviya and the Kaliipiratdaya, Rimarajabbis- 
hana’s Hartachandra-Nalépikhyéna was composed after Sirana's Riéghavepindaviya, Sirvanna was 
the pioneer in the production of those complete poetical works, of which each stanza carries two 
meanings and so continuously tells two stories. Such poetical compositions are called dryariha- 
kdvyas in Telugu, In the preface to his Réghovepdedav'ga, Biirana has well defined the way 
in which such kdpyas ought to be written, and has thus paved the way for the guidance of 
future poets treading on the sama lines, 

We have already pointed ont that the F ghavapérdaviya must have been written by 
Sirana in the flush of manhood. Taste, the handling of subjects, and style, generally differ 
with men with the advance of age. This is clearly brought before on in ihe case of poeta 
generally, Take Srindtha for instance, who has written velominously, and cempare the 
poetry of his youth with that of his manhood and old age,and one perecives a world of 
difference, There is a world of difference between his Fidhi nijake and hia Naishadha 
between his Mérutardicharitra and his Sdlivdhangsapiaiati, between his Kisikhkenda and his 
Panditérdd-yacharitra, The spectacles through which poets view the world are different 
at different stages of their life, Whon & man beging to write poetry in his youth his head 
is 80 stuffed with a surfeit of Sanskrit poetry and dramatic lore that he merely pours forth his 
book-learned skill. Bat when the finsh of youth has cooled down, when he is no longer brisk 


when he is tossed about in the wider sphere of busy and active life, he no longer sees through 


men come to view life through the spectacles of N ature, a wide change comes over them, which 
a brooght very vividly before us in their style, no longer laboured, no longer that of the 
studious reclase, but flowing like ronning water. 








Sanskrit drama seems to have taken so firm a hold of Piigali % the to , 
stelle Seber Pingali Sirana, that he could not 
help adopting the style of the dramatists in his poetic compositions, He had the greatest regard 





is generally the case with other Tel 

that pit in his descriptions to 

conventionality which Tel ir deseri 

which Stirana did not generall; In his Prabhdvati-Pradyumna he went straight on 
with the subject aa if it was a drama to be enacted on the stage, and then made Indra and hia 


charioteer, Mitali, view Dvarka from their seat in the heavens and describe the place, so that 
the description of the town was not the poet's but Indra’s and Matali’s. | 

The EKalipirpédaya is the best among Siirana’s prabandhas. It was entirely a prodact 
of the poet's brain. The following is its story in brief :— 

I. —In the Tréti-Yuga. Niirada, put to shame by Tumbara, prays to Vishin who confers 
on him certain gifts. 

TL — In the Dvipara-Yogn. Ino park at Dviraki, Kalabhishint with her female friends 
is swinging inacradle, Narada informa his disciple, Manikandhara, that these women of tho 
earth are setting the celestials at nanght. Rambhd, who is beneath a clond, sauntering in the 
heavens with her lover Nalakibara, overhears the conversation, comes before them with her 
lover, and speaks in rather an arrogant fashion, and says that in bennty she has no compeecr, 
Narada informs the celestial lovers that there shall arise a false Rambha and a false Nalakibara, 
to put a barrier between them, and descends to the carth near the park. The two lovers go 
their own way. Meanwhile Kalabhishint, who is in the park, sees Nalnkibara and falls in 
love with him. Narada comes and sees Kalabhashint, and informs her that she will one day 
become a co-wife with Rambhi. She hears the good news gladly, serves Niirada as becomes 
4 hostess and goes home. Narada then retires to Sri Krishna's court, 

III. — Narada goes to Sri Krishna's seraglio with Kalabhashini, leaving Manikandhara out- 
side to play on the vind, and under the orders of Sri Krishna learns music from Rukmini and 
other members of the seraglio. ‘Sri Krishna invites Narada, Kalabhishin{ and Manikandhara to 
his presence, hears their music, and says that they are on a par with each other in the art, and 
are unrivglled in the fourteen worlds. 

IV. — Narada has doubts as to whether the praise bestowed on him by Sri Krishna is merely 
formalor real, and sends Kalabhdshini, with the gift of assuming any feminine form she pleases, 
to learn the true opiniony that the members of the seraglio entertained about him, and informs 
Manikandhara of the cause of his bitter enmity with Tumbura. Kalabhashini returns and 
informs Nirada that the praise bestowed on him was real, which satisfies him very mach. 
Narada then dismisses her, and sends Magikandhara on a mission to sacred watering places. 

V. — Magikandhara goes to Eldévara Upadhyiya of Siradipitha in Kiémir on a mission 
which proves fraitleas. He thereupon retires to perform tapas. 

Vi. — Kalabhashini who has centred her mind on Nalakibara remains in her park, being 
very mach-troubled by her love for him, when Manistambha, a Siddha, comes and creates con- 
fidence in her, both by his words and deeds, tells her that he will take her to Nalakibara, 
and goes up to the heavens with her in his lion-shaped chariot (sihAa vifhana), 

VIL. — As his chariot does not proceed far, Manistambha informs Kalabhashint that the ry 
have arrived at the temple of a deity who has a lion-shaped chariot, and that unless the deity 
if propitinted, they will not be able to proceed further, descends from his chariot, leaves 
Kalabhishini near the temple, and goes in search of flowers, 
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VOI. — An old woman, Fumukhisatti hy name, comes and informa Kalabhishint that the 
Siddha is a magician, and that he has brought her there io be offered Up a8 6 sacrifice to the 
deity, and shows her in corroboration thereof an iuseription which she reads, ond is satisiied 
with the veracity of all the old woman has said, and bursts forth into lamentations, Meanw le 
the Siddha returns, holds Kalabhishol by her tresses, and is abont to slay her, when the old 
worman makes a vow on the deity, whereapon the Siddha slays the old woman, The deity soon 
after this appears before them, and allows the Siddha toroam the heavens with Kalabhashint. 
Sumuakhasattf then becomes a young woman and extols the deity, say std 








& distance, hears the ery, and comes and terrifies Mapistambha. Meanwhile, Kal 

Inowes herself from the hold of the Siddha, assumes the form of Rambha, and approaches the 
fnise Nalakdbara to live with him. In the interim the real Rambha goes in search of him, and 
comes upon the scene, when both the real sod the apparent Rambhd quarrel with each other ag 
co-wives, and the latter is cursed and retires. Soon after the real Nalakibara appears on the 
seene, curses the false one, and retires io heaven with Rambha. Manistambha fies with 


his sword, 


j_ 
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X. — Kalabhashinj, Mauikandhara and Manistambha come one by one to Sumukhisatt? at 
the temple already mentioned and narrate to each other their respective stories, Mavikandhara 
then offers up Kalabhishini. She is cut to pieces, and the pieces become invisible, Sumakhi- 
sattl and Magistambha go their own way. Manikandhara then retires to Srigsila, to breathe 
his last, and a Malayils Bralimana, who comes there, takes possession of the necklace of the 
deceased and performs japa, py a 

Such is the main story of this beantify} Poem which contains many shorter stories as well 
all happily brought to a close in its fifth canto, | 

The last of the bards whom we have to den] with is Hamarajabhoshana, sometimes 
styled Battumarti, No two critica, however, agree as to whether these twa names belong to 
one and the same poet or are the names of two different poets, IF shall endeavour in the 
following lines to Present the reader with the case on either side and leave him to form 
his own judgment, 

Rimarijabbiishasa was the t who wrote the Vasucharitra. Some are of Opinion 
that this name was an honorific title, conferred on him by the fact of his having played 
an important part at the court of Rimaraja, and that his real name was Battum@rti, He 
was born at Battopalli. The village was given to the poet’s ancestors, known as the Prahban- 
dhifikas, by Krishnadévaraya, for their poetic excellence, Some identify the village with 
one near Pulivendla in the Cuddapah district, and others with one in the district of Bellary 
The poet may have been born at the time of Krishadévariya, but it is highly improbable 
that he was one of the eight poets of his court. He really gained the title of BRamaré jn- 


guided the helm of the state during the minority of Sadadivariys from 1542 to 1564 
A. D, We may say, therefore, that possibly the poet began to writs about 1560 A.D. Wa 
learn that he addressed sone commendatory verses to Rimaraja during his lifetime from the 














To return to the names of Rimardjabhishaoa. Some say that Marti and Rimarija- 
srshaga sro the names of two different poots, and that the former was the author of the 
Narasabhidpaltye, while the Iaticr wrote the Vasucharitra and Hariéchandra-Nelipakhudag 
Others maintain that Mirti was the real oame and that Ramardjabhishan 









of the works under reference we are led to believe that the writers are different, further 
reflection will make us feel that we must receive that opinion with a little caution, 


_ In the beginning of each of these works, there is a slight difference in the adjuncts used, 
but as these are not contradictory, we have.no reason to infer that the poets arc two different 
people. As both the writers at bhaktas of Hanumin, as their style is not different, as it has 
been generally admitted till lately that Battumfirti was the author of the Vasuchariira, and 


There can be no gainsaying the fact that Marti was the author of the Narasabhipdltyc. 
‘ Batta’ and other adjuncts must be cither family names or honorary titles, In the work 
under consideration, there is an adjanct ‘Subba’ attached to the word ‘Miirti” How 
came this word to be there, and to whom onght it to be properly applied ? From the colo- 
phon to the Hariéchandra-Nalépakhydna, we learn that this adjunct ‘Sabha’ was conferred by 
Ramarija on the poct Ramarajabhdshaga, Al! this tends to shew the identity of the writers 
of the Vasucharitra and Haritchendra-Nalépdkhydua. Were ‘ Rimarajabbishana’ a mere title, 
there would be no occasion at all to doabt the identity of the.writers, But were the word used 
to express the name and not the title of a person, then there would be no occasion for using 
‘ Rimardjabhdshana’ in one place, *Ramanripabhdshana’ in another, and ‘Ramabhiishana’ 
in o third. In his preface to the Harvchandra-Nalépdthydaa Poondla Ramakrishniah 
says that this is a fact of trivial importance, and that he is ata loss to know how Virééaliigam 
Pantula drew that inferonce. For, says he, bad the expression ‘Rimarijabhishana’ been a 
mere mark of honour, the poet would ndt have curtailed it, bat assuming it to be the poet's 
own name he was at liberty to deal in whatever way he pleased with it as suited his own 
convenience. If, as that writer maintains, * Rimardjabhishana’ is mere title, 
what means have we, asks Poondla Rimakrishniah, to learn the genvine name of the poet * 
“ book does not go by the mere title of the writer, and what has Virésaliigan: 
Pantala to say for the word ‘Venkatardyabhiishana’? If he explains ‘Rimarajabhishans’ 
in the way he does, he must also explain ' Veikataréyabhishana' in just the same way. An! 
as the latter appellation seems to be an anonymous one, it follows, says Poondla Rima- 
krishniah, that the word ‘Bhishasa’ is a common appellation for all the members of the 
poets family. It is said in the Inst of the works, the Haritchaudra-Nalépdkhydaa, that the poct 
had written previously the VasueAaritra, and other works, and that he had dedicated them 
to many of the greatest kings. 

We learn two facts from the foregoing statements, viz., that the poet must have written 
at least one more work than the Vasucherifra, ¢. ¢., the Narasabhipdliya, and that he must havi. 
dedicated these. to more than two, at least three, kings, vis., Ramaraja, Tirumalarisn 
and Narasaraya. I leave the credibility of this explanation to the reader. 
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therefore entered the name of the one in ono of his works and of the other in the other, while 
in the third no mention is made of either, and that in the Harischandra-Nalépdkhyéna the — 
mention of the expression ‘Sirapdtmaja’ shews that he was the son of Straparija, while 
in the Narasabhiipéliya, the mention of  Vehkatardyabhiishapasuputru’ shewa that he waa 
the adopted son of Venkatariyabhilshana, 


The first of the post's works is the Varucharifra, which is an exaggerated description of 
the loves of king Vasa and the beautiful nymph Girikanyaké. It was dedicated as we have 
seeady sento Tiramalaéys, The following metrical rendering We ales teow whe sone 
hook of the poem, and is supposed to be spoken by Maijovinl when she was deputed by 
her mistress Girikanyaké to Vasuraja :— 


"O ruler of the world, thy presence bright 
Fills each expanding heart with true delight 
And joy, as when propitious fortune pours 
Unmeasured treasures down in golden showers, 
Or when the moon in plenitude arrayed 
Shoots her bright splendours throuch the midnight shade, 
Friend of the world! O powerfal deity ! 
The effulgence of thy penetrating eye 
Dispela the darkness and the gloom profound, 
Whose sable mantle covers us around, 
Thy graceful presence this auspicious day, ; 
O king of kings, sends far each care away ! 
With every keen desire and wish possessed 
Filled to satiety we stand confessed, 
O sovereign of the earth! Thy heavenly tread 
Approaching doth with potent blessings shed 
On mortals immortality and grace, 
And makes us wise as is the ethereal race, 
Pre-eminent in good thy virtue pours 
Like fruitful autumn its prolific stores : 
Our homage paying we profit by thrift, 
The rural goddess sheds her choicest gift 
Exuberant on me and on my friends; with joy 
Tn plenty we our happy hours employ, 
That can a grateful voice enow Upraise, 
Receive the boon and give eternal praise ? ” 





The Vasucharitra was much admired by the contemporaries of Battoméirti, and became 
1 model for later poets to follow. The poet was highly rewarded by Tirumalariya for this 
and other works that he composed at the command of that monarch. The descriptions of nature 
and the diction of the poem. are excellent. It was written after 1570 A, D, Tirnmala- 
riya, to whom the work is dedicated, removed the seat of his government to Penukonda in 
1567 A, D., and his battle with the Moslems after that date is recorded in the poem, and a 


Whoever the writer of the Narasabhipiliya may be, it is dedicated to Narasarfya, the 
nephew of Ramariya and Tiramalariiya, Sriraigariya, the maternal grindfather of Narasa- 
riya, had five sons — Einarija, Timmaraja, Rimaraja, Tirumalarijs, and Vebkatapati- 





raja, and three daughters—Lakkamimba, Obamimbé and Kénamimba, Of the offspring 
of the daughters: to Narasariya, son of Lakkamimba, is dedicated the Narasabhépdliya, to 
Gobbdri Narasarija, son of Obamimbi, is dedicated the Raémabhyudaya, while the Perama- 





yigivilése is dedicated to Timmariya,son of Kénamimba. The Nerasabhépdliya is a Telugu 
rendering of the Sanskrit Pratdparudriya, of which the portion dealing with the drama (Nalake 
»?rakerapa) and the examples illustrative of the rules are omitted. The examplea were 
prepared afresh by the author in the name of Narasarija, It is said that Rimardjabhishana 
been of a ripe old age, and by that time the dissolution of the kingdom of Vijayanagara had 
reached its completion, This work was written after Piigali Sirana wrote his Réghavapédndaviya, 
dedicated to Bel Rama, towards the end of the sixteenth century. We may, therefore, safely 
say that Himarajabhishana wrote his works from 1550 to 1590 A. D, 

that the colophons of the Pasucharitrs and Harischandra-Nalépdkhydna, the first and third of the 
works, agree, and that mention is made of a totally different personage in the second of the 
works, NarasabAdpéliya, shews that the writer of the first and third of these works must have 
been one and the same person. Had the second work been written by this person there would 
have been no possibility of so many jnconsistencies in prosody as are to be found in it, for they 
are wholly absent in the Vasuchariira. 


Tn the preface to his commentary on the Pasucheritra, the commentator Sémanatha (who 


Varuckarifra was written by Mirti or Battumiirti. We know that this commentator flourished 
towards the beginning of the seventeenth century, a few years after Appakavi and Ahdbalapati. 

Telugu poets are in the habit of introducing into their later works certain stanzas from 
their earlier ones, with slight rectifications and modifications. Take for instance Tikkana’s 
Nirvchanéttarardmé@yana and his Mahdbhdrate. This habit is alao visible in the Vasucharitra 
and NerasabAdpéltya, An inexplicable fact unless we admit that the two works are the 
compositions of one and the same poot. 

The evidence therefore comes to this that the so-called Ashta-diggajas did not all flourish 
at the time of Krishnadévarfya, and there can be no gainsaying the fact that the golden 
age of Telugu art and literature began sometime previous to Krishpariys, whose nearer 
anceators had discovered and nursed the genins of the Telugu people, while he, after his mili- 
tary achievements, gave them a home. His wars with the Muhammadanshad established his 
supremacy over the vast extent of Telagu country, Vijayanagara had become an imperial 
State, and the Telugus, bound to her not merely by legal bonds, but by indissoluble ties of 
interest and affection, brought to her their civilization. Their arts and philosophy were easily 
carried to the hew seat of learning, where Krishoariya was ready to receive them with due 
honor, Not content with patronizing literature, he built many mandapas and temples, nor, 
while hospitable to the authors of the city's civilization, was he unmindfal of her ial 
prosperity, and the trees he planted in the town extended their cool, umbrageous branches 
over many a weary way-farer. Later on, though her political power waned and disappeared ; 
though kingdoms rose and fell and the centuries rolled away, they did bat bring fresh triumphs 
to the city of the poet and the sage. Revolution after revolution hag since passed over the 
face of Indin, but time has only half succeeded in its theft, Vijayanagara has been removed 
and ruined, but its power through its writers to delight the Telugus is still left. 
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INDIGO AS A TABUED PLANT, | | 

I BAVE seen it stated that Musalmins object to 

ed in the Muharram. Is this object 1 geperal 2 
and what is its foundation P | 











COENAQG, | 
Here is the latest quotation | ean find of this 
those in Yule’s Hoison-Jobson, «. v, It means 
an elephant—driver. | 
1895. — “ Sideus elephants sont eapturés, I" on 
reriendra an maitre de la monture: le chasseur et | 
Je cornas se partageront le prix de lantre." — 
Aywonier, Voyage dans le Laos, Vol: L. p. 64. 


BR. C. Temrte. 








But why will not Hindds grow indigo? There 
‘must surely be some older reason than its adop- 
tion by Musalmina aa a favourite colour in their 
Denztt Inserson, in P. N. and Q. 1885. 


—_—_=. 


BAZARUOCO AND BEZOAR. 

Hene is a further contribation towards the his. 
tory of these words, vide Yule, Holson-Jobson, | 
#. of., Budgrook and ir, 

1839.—"“ Here (Borneo) is alszo Gold and Be. 
goar. This Stone breeds in the Maw of a Sheep or ! 
Goat, about a knot of Graze that stays inthe Maw, 
and is often found within the Stone. Tho Persians 
call these Beasts Basans, and the Stone Basar, | 
which is, a Market, aa by excellence proper for a 
the Basaruegques, he east monoy that is sent to 
the Market. The Stone is amooth and greenish, 
and the more enbstantial and weighty it is, the 
better it is and of the greater vertuc. In the 


A WANDERING GHOST AT THE NICOBARS, _ 
Agent at Mas in Car Nicobar:— 


England, and a few other notables of Mia came 
and asked my permission to expel from the 
Bescon the ghost of the boy who had died the _ 
into it. I also told them that, if they defiled the 
Country of Pan, near Malacea, they find a Stone Beacon, they must not expect the usnal presente 
in the Gall of o certain Swine, more highly | from the Queen (i. ¢., the Indian Government}. 
esteemed than the Basar. It is of a reddish They then went into. the nearest jungle, and 
colour, aa smncoth and slippery in the feeling as | eaught the ghost in a thick buah and threw 
Soap, and exceeding bitter; so thal when it is to | it into the BCR. 

be used, they only steep it in cold water, and the | 
Water 18 & Inost soveraign Antidote against all | 
poyeon, and an effectual cordial against ull infec. | 
tious Diseases.” — Mandelsla, Voyages and Travels 
info the Bast Indies, E.'T., 1669, p. 124. 


RK. C. Temrte. 


R. ©, Tempre. 





AUEDER IN ORDER TO PEOCURE A SON. 
| Is December, 1235, slow ¢lass Musalmén woman 
vo years of age, from the Jilandhar District, 
Paijib, arrived in Port Blair, aentenoed to 
transportation for life for murder in the following 
circumstances. She had had several male children 
who bad died in infancy, and had been told by a 
Jagir that, if she killed the eldest son or daughter 
of some one, and bathed herself over the dead 
body, ahe would have another son, who would live. 
Shehad daughters, one of them a little ehild, with 
whom the éldest danghter of a neighbour, aged 
three, used to play. With the Assistance of her 
wirl into her home and cut ber thront, Next day 
she and the elder daughter took the body into a 
barley field, where the woman bathed herself 


over it, 
K. C. Tempre. 


A TELUGU SUPERSTITION. 

Wues troubled by fleas or mange dogs bring 
their hinder parta (or posteriors) in contact with 
the ground and move on for some distance in thut 
repulaive attitude and in this manner sowe of the 
partaof their bodies which are not accessible to 
the tail or the teeth are scratched or serubbed, 
and when a Telugu observes ina house this canine 
action for which Nature is responsible, he at once 
attaches to it a auperstition to the effect that the 
houge is ruined, but as the bouse is natally not 
ruined in consequence it may be inferred what 
truth there. is in the superstition | 

M. N, Venxerswawr. 
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GEORG BUHLER. 

BY M..WINTERNITZ, Pu.D, 

Ox the 16th of April, 1898, the terrible news reached Vienna that Hofrath Dr. J. G. Buhler. 
\/ 0.1.8, Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Antiquities in the University of Vienna, had 
met his death by drowning in Lake Constance, He had left Vienna on the 5th of April to 
spead the Easter vacation with his wife and son, who were staying with relations at Ziirich, 
Tempted by the unasually fine weather, he broke his journey at Lindan on Lake Constance, 
to enjoy two days’ rowing before proceeding to Zirich, On the 7th of April be hired a «mall 
boat, aud returned to the Hotel towards evening. On Good Friday the 8th April he hired the 
another trip across the lake. He was last seen about seven o'clock in the evening. Those 
acquainted with the locality believe that he must have lost an oar and, in attempting to recover 
it, over-balanced the boat, and so was drowned. Next day the boat was found floating on the 
lake bottom upwards, but no one knew who “the old gentleman’ wna that had been seen in the 
boat the night before. While his servants in Vienna believed him to be in Ziirich with 
his family, his wife thought that he had been unexpectedly detained in Vienna, thongh she 
waa aot a little distressed at receiving vo reply to her letters. A- few days passed before the 
proprietor of the Hotel, in which the Professor had been staying, communicated with the police. 
Enquiries were set on foot, and at last, on the 15th of April, it was asceriained that the occn- 
pant of the boat was Hofrath Bahler of Vienna, The body has never been recovered. 

Readers of this Journal, in which s0 many of Dr. Bahler’s discoveries have beon published, 
need not be ‘told what au irreparable loss Sanskrit scholarship and Indology have suffered 
by the death of the great scholar who seemed to be quite indispensable as a guide'and worker 
_ 4m the field of Indo-Aryan research, Many of the readers of this Journal, too, were friends and 
pupils of the deceased; need they be told of his untiring readiness to help, of the noble unsel- 
fishness with which he sacrificed any amount of time to those whom he had enlisted as co- 
workers in any branch of the science which waa all in all io him, or of his wonderful enthu- 
sinsm asa teacher? Yeta short sketch of the life-work of the eminent scholar and master 
whom we have lost, may not be unwelcome to readera of this Jowrnal, which owes so much to 
him, 

Johann Georg Biihler was born at Borstel near Nienburg in Hanover on the 19th July, 
1837. “He was a student at the University of Gottingen where he took hia doctor’s degree in 
1858. His master was the famous linguist and folklorist Theodor Benfey, and Benfey was 
always very proud of his pupil, while the latter was attached to him as long as he lived, in the 
sense that a Hinda pupil is attached to his Guru. I remember (it was about a year after 
Henfey's death) Biihler saying that he did not agree with Benfey's theary, according to which the 
Buddhist fairy tales were the oldest source from which all Indian fairy tales were derived, but 
that he did not care to write anything in opposition to his old teacher. 

The first articles published by Biihler were concerned with questions of Comparative Philo- 
logy and Vedie Mythology. They were published in Orient wid Occident (1862 and 1964), edited 
by Benfey :—an easay on the god Purjanya, an article on the etymology of Gsdés, etc, A paper 
But before long his enthusiasm turned more and more to the study of Sanskritas an independent 
branch of knowledge, and no longer a mere handmaid to Comparative Philology. It was 
this enthusiasm which awakened in him a strong desire to go out to India, and in order’to form 
connections for achieving this purpose, he went to England in 1859. Here he continued his 
stadies in the libraries of Oxford and London, entered into relations with Prof. Mox Miiller, 
‘nd held fora short time the post of Assistant Librarian at the Hoyal Library in Windsor, 
After three years he returned to Gittingen, to take upan appointment at the University Library. 
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But he had not been there very long when at last an opportunity seemed to offer itself for 
the fulfilment of his greatest desire. At that time he was determined to gu to India at any cost, 
and (as he often told his pupils, when he wished to encourage them to go out to India) would 
have gone out as a merchant's agent, had no better chance offered itself. Thus, when he was 
told that there was an opening in the Education Department in Indis, be did not stop to 
consider the cirenmstances connected with the appointment in question, but started at once for 
India, and when he arrived in Bombay, he found that the post which was promised him was 
not vacant! Happily, however, in those days European scholars were constantly wanted in 
the Educational Department. He became acquainted with Sir Alexander Grant, then Principal 
of the Elphinstone College in Bombay. Sir Alexander had already done much for education 
in India, and was particularly anxions to raise the standard of Sanskrit studies in the College. 
It was through his exertions that in December, 1862, Raghoonsth Shastry was sent from 
the Poona College to Bombay, to teach Sanskrit, and he soon sneceeded in obtaining for 
Biihler an appointment as Professor of Oriental Languages at the Elphinstone College. 

In his Heport to the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, for the year 1862.63, 
Sir Alexander Grant refers to Hihler's appointment and adds: ‘Dr, Bithler seems in every 
way well qualified for the duties of hia chair, He reports that as Sanskrit studies have been 
only juststarted in the college, the standard is as yet low, This will be doubtless remedied 
by lis exertions in the course of time, and we are sow in a position to assert that every 
student in college will be regularly grounded in either Sanskrit or Latin, I need not point 
out to you the importance of this step from an educational point of view.’ In his next 
Report (1863-64) Sir Alezander, after referring to the services of the Professors in general, 
adds: ‘Dr, Buhler especially seems to me to deserve mention for the cordial way in which 
he has thrown himself into the work of the College, Not only as a man of learning, but also 
as a practical edacationist, he has heen a great acquisition to our staff,’ He not only tanght 
Sanskrit, but also Comparative Philology and Latin, occasionally also Ancient History, He 
paid great attention to the College Library, to which many standard Sanskrit works were 
afterwards added through his exertions. In every way he worked hard to make the Natives 
acquainted with European methods of research and with the results of Oriental studies in 
“Europe, but at the gime time he was aware of the great value, which the traditional learning 
of Native Pandita may have for the progress of Sanskrit studies, both in Enrope and in India. 
In one of his first Reports on his college work he recommends to Government the appointment 
of ‘one of the thorough-bred Shistris of the old school,’ both aga help to the advanced 
students and as an assistance to the Professor. ‘ The Shistris,’ he says, ‘are the representatives 
of the traditional knowledge of Sanskrit, and in the present state of Sanskrit studies their 
services are by no means to be underrated.” It way his constant effort to combine the 
advantages of elassical European education with those of the traditional Hindu methods 
of teaching. That India has produced such scholars as Dhindirkar, Shankar Pandit, Telang, 
Apte, and others-and that these men, who have acquired and made so excellent a nse of 
European methods of criticism, have been educated in the Bombay Presidency, is to a very 
great extent dne to the beneficial influence of Biihler and it must be said later on also of Kielhorn. 


In the Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, for the year 1865-66, 
reference is made for the first time to the plan of publishing 'A Collection of Sanskrit Classics 
for the Use of Indian High Schools and Colleges’ under the title Bombay Sanskrit Series, to 
be edited under the superintendence of Profs. Biihler and Kielhorn, Althongh, in the first 
instance, intended, for the use of schools in India, the excellent editions of standard Sanskrit 
works published in the Bombay Sanskrit Series have become of the greatest importance for the 
progress of Sanskrit etudies i. Europe. We need only compare the beantiful editions 
of Banskrit texta, published in this Series, with the carelessly printed and (excepting a few 
landable exceptions) utterly uncritical editions ‘published in the Caleutta Bibliotheca Indica, 
ts see how beneficial the influence of men like Bililer and Kielhorn has proved also in this 
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editions of some books of the Patchatanira, of the first part of Dandin’s Datakumdracharita, and 
other important texts. 

From 1370 Biihler acted as Education Inspector in the Northern Division of the 
Bombay Presidency, If we read his Annual Reports on his work in this capacity, as they are 
printed in the Reports of the Department of Public Instruction in the Bombay . 
(1870-1880), we can get on idea of the zeal and enthusiasm with which he devoted himself to his 
official duties, ever anxious to raise the standard of education in the district entrusted to his 
administration, Biithler’s services were fully appreciated by the Education Department, and 
when, in 1880, he retired from the service, the Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay 
Presidency, in his Report for the year 1879-80, referred to Bihler’s work in India in the 
following words: ‘ His Excellency in Council will take this opportunity of expressing his great 
regret at the loss which the Department has sastained by the retirement from the service of 
Dr. Biihler, whose zealous labours have done so much to lay the foundation of a sound popular 
education in Gujarit, while he has no less distinguished himself by his successful exertions in 
the collection of some thousands of manuscripts in Central India, Rajpotina, the Panjaub, 
Kashmir, ete., as well as in this Presidency; in the preparation of standard works on Hindu 
Law ana literetnire; aid la adding to the stock of philological and archwological lore. By his 
influence as o Teacher in Government Colleges and Examiner in the University of Bombay, 
he has not only kept alive an interest in Sanskyit, but has extended the study of that language, 
and raised the standard of Oriental Scholarship throughout the west of India.” 


Biihler’s great and important travels for the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts began in 1866, 
and the Report of the Department of Pudlic Instruction of the Bombay Presidency for the year 
1866-67 contains an highly valuable report by Bihler on discoveries made on his tour to the 
Southern Maratha Country in search of Sanskrit Manuscripts. The Director of Public 
Instruction, referring to Btihler's labours during this tour, says: ‘By conversing finently 
in the Sanskrit Language with Brahman Shastris at the various places which he visited, he 
succeeded to a great extent in inspiring confidence and in allaying the prejudices of persons 
who were at first unwilling to show their sacred volumes to an European.’ 


This search for Sanskrit MSS,, for which, thanks to the efforts of Mr. Whitley Stokes 
Government had made an annual grant of 25,000 Ropees, now occupied Buhler for many years 
With untiring zeal and energy he searched the libraries in many parts of Indin, and discovered 
most valoable and unexpected treasures,, And his investigations, carried on with no lesa entho- 
siasm than knowledge of his subject, led to discoveries in all branches of Indian literature. 
Indeed, some entire branches of literature were brought to light by him for the first time. 


Thas, before the days of Buhler, our knowledge of the highly important literature of the 
Jainas was very scanty indeed, although the members of this sect had for centuries displayed an 
extraordinary literary activity, and the most valaable collections of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS, 
were hidden away in the old and rich libraries of the Jaina monasteries, Biihler waa the first 
to start a systematic investigation of these ‘treasories of Sarasvati "as the Jainas call their 
libraries. The Library of Jesalmer, searched by Bihler in 1874, was the first Jnina library, 
which a European was allowed to search. Tt was no easy matter to be admitted to these 
jealously guarded treasures. The monks and ministers in Jesalmer tried, by every possible 
means, to prevent the inspection of their library, and: it required not a little patience and 
tact and diplomacy on Biibler’s part to enable him to examine all the MSS. in it. But 
his labour was amply rewarded. For not only was this library rich in valuable MSS. both of 
the religious literature of the Jainas and of profane Brahmanical literatare, bat these MSS. 
also proved to be of high antiquity. Before the year 1873. no MSS. were known in India to be 
older than the 15th century, In 1873 Bihler bad discovered MSS, dated as early as A. D. 1258, 
and here in Jesalmer he was delighted to find MSS. of a still earlier date, some going back to 




















A.D, 1100. It is of course well known now that since then much older Sanskrit MSS. have 
been discovered in Nepal, Japan, and Kashgar. 

Throughout his travels in search for Sanskrit MSS, Biihler paid special attention to the 
Jaina MSS., and it is through his exertions that numerous specimens have become accessible to 
European scholars in the librariesof London and Berlin, as well as in Indian libraries. Thus it 
ia, that we are now comparatively well informed about the history and the religious system of 
sect, of which hardly anything was known thirty years ago, is chiefly due to Bubler’s efforts, 
For his discoveries and collections of MSS, led to the excellent works of Profs, Albrecht 
Weber, Hermann Jacobi, and Ernst Leumann, in the department of Jaina religion and 
literatare. It is no small comfort to know that Biibler’s labour will not be lost, and that in 
this branch of Hinds literature these scholars will continue the work, which he had inangurated 

The general results of Bibler’s indefatigable labours inthe search for MSS. are found in 
numerous Government Reportsand Catalogues ;—e. 9., in his Catalogne of Sanskrit MSS. contained 
in the Private Libraries of Gujarat, Kéthidvdd, Kachchh, Sind and Khdndea, published 1871.73, 
in the annual reports for the years 1870-80 of the Royal Asiatic Society om the progress of 
Oriental learning (generally reprinted in the Jndian Antiquary), in many of the volumes of 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society, and in the easter volumes of Weber's Indische 
Studien, we constantly come across references to new discoveries made by Biihler, — discoveries 
of works pertaining to all branches of Indian Literature, which were either altogether unknown 
before, or of the re-discovery of which scholars hed long given up all hope. These labours 
reached their climax in the famous Detailed Report of a Tour in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in Kaimir, Rdjputdna and Central India (Bombay, 1877), a very mine of information about 


almost every point of Sanskrit Literatore, Details were given here about numerous works 
which had hitherto been entirely unknown, and abont authors whose very names had never been 


To mention only one instance, it is in this Detailed Report that we first hear of Kuhe- 
mendra, the Kasmir poet and polyhistor whose numerous works, though of small value as 
works of art, are of the greatest importance for the history of the contemporaneous Jiterature 
and especially also for the history of the Hinda epic literature. It is impossible to write a 
history of Indian literature now-a-days, without constantly referring to Biihler’s Dafailed 
Report, which contains not only names and titles, and brief notices of numerous works and 
anthors, but also most valuable discussions on the literary and historical importance of the 
discovered MSS. 


For Buhler was not only 6 successful discoverer and sealous collector of MS8S8., but he 
was slso most eager to use his discoveries for literary and historical investigations, Though he 
never grudged the treasures, which be had discovered, to other scholars, and though he was 
ever ready to place any MSS. he had found at the disposal of scholars in Europe or India, who 
were anxious to edit texts or to avail themselves of the new MSS. for literary purposes, — he 
the one great aim he had in view, to bring light into the dark ages of the ancient history of 
India, and to disentangle the chaos of the history of ancient Hindu Literature. 

How often have we heard complaints about the unsatisfactory state of history in Indias! 
We are told that, as regards the history of ancient India; we have nothing but fables and 
legends, no real historical facta at all; that, with an enormous mass of literary com positions, we 
have no chronology in these works that conld he depended on. Well known are the 
words of the great American acholar, W. D. Whitney, that ‘respecting the chronology of this 
development, or the date of any class of Writings, still more of any individual Fae gh 
that is said the beter,’ — that ‘all dates given in Indian literary history are pins set up to be 
bowled down again.’ All these complaints, which twenty years ago were still fally justified, are 
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now-a-days greatly exaggerated. That this is the case, that Sanskyit Literature is no longer 
the chaos it was, that one or two ‘ pins,’ at any rate, stand so firmly rooted that they cannot be 
* bowled down’ again, that the hope at least is justified that, instead of the chaos of Indian 
history and literature, we shall some day have cosmos, — is inno small measure due to the 
efforts of Bubler himself and of a considerable number of pupils and fellow-workers who had 

Biihler never felt satisfied with whatis called ‘inner chronology,’ which is based on a 
comparison of the contents of the different literary compositions and in this way tries to estab- 
lish’a kind of chronological sequence of the works, —a proceeding in which too much scope is 
left to individual opinion. One safe historical date which could be depended on was worth more 
to Bihler than « volame full of more or less convincing arguments as to might-bes, But how 
were such firmly established historical dates to be obtained # If not from works of literatare 
yet from monuments of stone and metal. Bihler was fally aware of this, and with his charac- 
teristic enthusiasm he devoted himself to the task of searching for, deciphering, and 
interpreting inscriptions, and no one was more eager than he was in turning these inscriptions to 
account for historical, geographical, and literary purposes, The results of these investigations 
are recorded in numerous papers in the Jndtan Antiquary, the Epigraphia Indica, and 
other Oriental Journals, and we owe to them many important chronological data, not only 
about the political history of India, but also concerning many Hindu authors and works of 
literature, and light is thrown by them on the history of entire branches of literature, os well as 
on the history of certain religious systems. Ina most important paper on Indian insorip- 
tions and the age of the Eayya Literature (Die indischen Inschrifien und das Alter der indischen 
Kunatpoesie, Siteangsberichte der Kais, Akademie der Wissenschafien in Wien, 1890) Bithler 
has shown, in one particalar instance, how much valaable information concerning the history 
of .the classical Sanskrit literature may be gathered from the inscriptions, The fact thar 
from the literary works themselves the so-called Kavys Literature cannot be traced back 
further than the 6th century A. D., led to Prof. Max Miller's famona theory of a ‘ literary 
interregnum’ in India, and a ‘ Renaissance of Sanskrit literature,’ beginning about 400 A, D. 
and reaching its highest development in the 6th century, but Buhler showed in this 
paper that the irrefatable testimony of inscriptions provesa much higher antiquity of the Eivya 
Literature, that it was developed not after but before the beginning of our ers, and that » 
‘literary interregnum’ probably never existed in India, In the new edition of his work 
India, what cum it teach we? (published in 1892), Prof. Max Miller readily acknowledged 
that, in view of the arguments of his friend Biihler, the theory of the ‘ Renaissance 
promulgated by him could not be upheld any longer without considerable modification. 

But it is not only with regard to the history of classical Sanskrit literature that Biibler’s 
epigraphic discoveries and researches have led to new and important results, they have also 
thrown a flood of light on many dark points in the history of religious movements in India 
The sect of the Jainas, whose literature (as already mentioned) has only become properly known 
by Babler’s discoveries, has, also by the investigations of the same écholar, received its due 
position in the history of religious systems in India. Not so very long ago, Jainism used to be 
looked upon ass mere offshoot of Buddhism, but Biahler succeeded in proving, by the indisputa- 
ble testimony of inscriptions, that the Jainas were in early times (as they are now) an import- 
ant sect, independent of and contemporaneous with that of the Buddhists ; that both Jainism 
and Buddhism arose about the same time in the same part of India — a fact which is of the 
greatest importance, not only for the history of Buddhiem, but also for the history of religious 
movements in the east of India during the 6th and 5th centuries B. C. The results of 

jiihler's investigations, which are laid down in a series of articles on the anthenticity of the 
Jaina tradition (in the Vienna Oriental Jowrnal, 1887-90) have been fully borne ont by 
farther researches of Profs. Jacobi and Leamann. Biihler himself has given a clear and popnlar 
account of the Jaina religion and of the historical importance of the Jaina sect, im a paper 
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read before the Imperial Academy of Sciences in Vienna, entitled ‘Ueber die indische Sekte. 


der Jaina’ (1887). 

It is well known that the writings of the Jainas, apart from their intrinsic value as religions 
writings and their bearing on the history of religion, are of the greatest importance for the 
history of Indian literature and civilisation in general. For the Jaina monks, much 
like the monks of the Middle Ages in Europe, dm not content themselves with the study of 
their own sacred literature, but devoted themselves as eagerly to the study of various branches 
of learning, and we owe to them many excellent works on grammar and astronomy, besides 
both original compositions and commentaries on works of poetry. In his important paper, 
‘Ueber das Leben des Jaina-Monchs Hemachandra’ (Denkechriften der Kais. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften su Wien, 1889), Biihler has given us an account of the life and works of a 
famous Jaina monk, who distinguished himself in the profane sciences, especially as @ 
grammarian and lexicographer. 

By his labours in connection with Jaina literature, Buhler was led to the study of 
Prikrit and we owe to him many valuable contributions to Prikrit grammar and 
lexicography. | 

Bat all this pioneer work, to which Biihler was ted by his epigraphic researches, and which 
would have been enough to make the reputation of any scholar, was with him only a small part 
of his work. His chief aim, which he never lost sight of, was always the elucidation of the 
political history of ancient India. I neod only refer to his epigraphic and historical 
investigations reported in numerous articles and papers fonnd in the Indian Anétquary, in 
the Epigraphia Indica, in the Vienna Oriental Journal, in the Zetlschrift der deutschen 
morganldndischen (Gesellschaft, in the Proceedings of the Imperial dtcademy of Sciences at 
Vienna, and in some volumes of the Archeological Survey of India. Especially to the 
famous Bdicts of King Atoka he devoted no end of time and patient labour, and how much 
he has done for the decipherment and correct interpretation of these important inscriptions is 





well known to all who take an interest in the history of ancient India, 

But no less important than the inscriptions seemed to him the few, but all the more valu 
able, historical works of the Hindus — the historical romances and chronicles — as well as 
the accounts of Chinese and Arabian travellers on India, In 1874, when searching the 
library of Jesalmir, he discovered an old palm-leaf MS. which (to his great delight) contained 
to copy the whole MS. He had not much time to spare, but together with his friend 
Prof. Jacobi (who was his companion during this tour) the whole work was copied within seven 
days. An edition of this work, with a yaluable historical introduction, was published by 
Buhler soon after in the Bombay Sanskrit Series, Another historical work, the Réjateraaginé 
or the Chronicles of the Kings of Kaémir, also attracted his special attention, In hig famous 
Detailed Report he devoted to this work & long discussion, in which be dwelt on i 


Alderiini’s famous account of Indis excited Biihler's livelicst interest, and when the PSEC 
was published, he devoted to it a review of 80 pages in the Indian Antiquary (1890), point- 
ing out the eminent importance of this work for the History of India, 


All this was only intended as a kind of preliminary work for the great scheme which he 
had in his mind for yeara — to write & connected history of ancient India. That this scheme 
was ot to be carried out, is probably the most deplorable loss, which Indian studies have sniffs 
ed by the untimely death of the eminent scholar, who — with his wonderful historical instinct, 
his critical tact, his accuracy, and his ever unbiased jndgment — was the very man to write p 
history of India, And it is a fact only too well known that a history of ancient India, based on 
secure epigraphic and literary dates, is one of the greatest desideraty of Indology. 








appendix’ to the texts edited by Prof. Max Miiller (Anecdola Ozonionsia, Aryan Series, 1, 8): 
Only three years ago Biihler published a most valnable contribution to the history of ‘ities 
writing in his essay ‘On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet’ (Indian Sludiese 
No, IIL, Sitsungsberichta der Kais. Akademia der Wissenschaften za Wien, 1895),—a 
second revised edition of which, together with two Appendices on the Origin of the 
Kharoshtht Alphabet and of the so-called Letter-Numerals of the Brihmi (with three plates), 
Sppesred almost simultaneously with the distressing news of the Suthor’s death. And two 
years ago he published, as part of his Encyclopedia of Indo-dryan Research, a most exhauative 


Bat there is hardly any branch of Indian Philology and Archmology, in which Bahler 
has not done pioneer work, on which his extensive knowledge has not thrown new and unex. 
pected light. Itis trae that hig writings are more concerned with classical Sanskrit literature 
than with the Veda, yet we owe to him most important discoveries of MSS. belonging to the 
Atharca-veda and to the Yajur-veda, and he took the greatest interest in all questions of Vedio 
Philology. He sympathised with those Vedic scholars who (like Prof. Ladwig or Prof. Pischel) 
see in the Veda, first of all, a product of the Indian mind which can only be rightly 
understood in connection with the rest of the Indian literature, But above all he was 
interested (and here we see again the historian ) in the history of the Vedic schools, and he 
never ceased to hope that with the help of inscriptions it would be possible to gain information 
about the development of the different Vedio schools, their spread over various parts of India, 
and their age, — and in time also about the vexed question as to the age of the Veda itself, 
i. ¢., of individaal Vedic works. 

These questions as to the age and geographical distribution of the Vedic schools were 
discussed by Biihler on several occasions in connection with his investigations into the history 
of the Indian Law-books, — a branch of Sanskrit litersture in which, again, weowe to Buhler 
real pioneer work. Beyond the law books of Manu and Yajiiavalkyaand some modern Commen 
taries and Digests, little was known, before Bahler, about the oldest legal literature in India, 
To Bihler (whose labours in this direction have been most successfully continued b- Prof, Jolly) 
we oWe our acquaintance with the most ancient Hinda law books, the Dharmasdiras. As 
early as 1867 he wrote his important introduction, Sources of the Hindu Law, to Sir Raymond 
West's Digest of the Hindu Law of Inheritance, Partition, and Adoption, of which a third edition 
appeared in 1884, In this introduction he gave, for the first time, & concise but complete 
survey of the Hindu Jaw literature. In 1868 and 1871 he published an edition of one of the 
oldest Hindu law books, the Aphoriems on tha Sacred Laws of the Hindus, by Apastamba, —the 
first critical edition of a work of that kind. A second edition of this work appeared a few 
years ago (1892-94) in the Bombay Sanskrit Series. For Prof. Max Miiller's Sacred Books 
of the East he translated the oldest and most important Hindu Isw books in two volumes 
The Sacred Laws of the Aryas (Vols. II, and XIV. of the series; a second edition of Vol, II 
appeared last year). These translations were chiefly made from MSS. discovered by Bihler 
himself, Editions of the texts have since been published by various scholars, The introdac- 
tions to these two volumes contain highly important investigations concerning the age of the 
works translated, and their relation to one another. In 1£86 Bibhler translated the law bookof 
Mano, the moat popular of all Hinda law books, for the same series (The Laws of Manu, 
Vol. XXV. of the Sacred Books of the East). This volume contains not only an excellent 
translation of the work, but also extensive extracts from tho numerous commentaries, and 














Appendices illustrating the relation of the Manusmryiti to other Hindn lawbooks, And it also 
contains a most valuable introduction of 193 pages, in which he not only continues his inves- 
tigations into the history of the Hinda law books, but also enters into disenasions on some of the 
most important chronological and historical questions touching almost every department of 
ancient Hindu literature. 

Amongst other things he discusses in this introduction the relation of Manu’s law book 
to the Epic literature of the Hindus, and for the first time grapples with what is perhaps the 
most diffiealt problem in the history of the Indian literature, — the chronological and literary 
problem of the gigantic Hinda epic, the Mahdbhdrata, In dealing with this question he 
again evinees his eminently historical instinct. Here, too, he was utterly dissatisfied with the 
‘inner’ criticism and the vague hypotheses defended by Prof, Holtzmann and other scholars. 
Eagerly he sought for epigraphic and literary documents from which any secure dates as to the 
history of the Hindu epic could be obtained. In his Contributions to the History of the Mahd- 
hdrata (published together with Prof. Kirste’s paper on Kshemendra's Bhdratamai 
in the Sitzungsberichte der Kais, Akademieder Wissenschaften zu Wien, 1892) he:-has shown how, by 
the patient study of inscriptions and by a comparison of other branches of literatare, the dates of 
which are more or less approximately known, it is poasible to bring light even into this darkest 
of all problems in the history of ancient Hindu literature. He was most anxious to interest 
his pupils in this much neglected branch of Sanskrit literature, It was on his suggestion 
that my articles on the South-Indian recension of the Mahdbhdrata, wero printed in the 
fudian Antiquery, and the last letters of the deceased which Lreceived from him during tho Isst 
months preceding his death, are an eloquent and melancholy proof to ma of the great and lively 
interest he took in all questions of Mahdshirata criticism. In this department of Indology his 
loss will he felt by no ome more painfully and more acutely than by the present writer, whose 
first thought in all his Indological studies has hitherto always been, *what will Bibler say ?’ 

We are often told that to make discoveries is merely a matter of Inck, and some people 
might think it was just Bibler’s good Inck which enabled him to make so many important 
discoveries, which in their turn led to his fruitfal Isbours in all departments of Indian research 
Now it may be called ‘Inck” that at the time when he was in India there were still 90 many 
unknown treasures hidden in Indian libraries, But sorely no one was better qualified that 
Bibler to unearth these treasures. 

First of all, he was stimulated by an enthusiasm for his particular line of research, of 
which only he can have some idea who has ever seen him, standing with sparkling eyes and 
almost childlike delight before some impression of a difficult inscription from which he had 
succeeded, after patient and often renewed attempts, in reading the correct Sanskrit words 
This enthusiasm was the main apring of the zeal and energy with which he pursued his 
researches. Moreover, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of the languages, in which he 
could freely converse with native scholars, on whose assistance he had greatly to depend in his 
travels of research. But above allit was his hearty sympathy and tact which won him the 
love and affection of the Natives and, whenever wanted, their ready help and co-operation. 
He counted among his friends members of all classes of the native population, among 
learned Brihmans, ss well as among the Jaina monks, He tells ns (ma German paper 
read at the Vienna Oriental Museum in 1883,1 describing his ‘ Journey through the Indian 
desert") how much of his success in searching Jaina libraries hea owed to his intimate 
friendship with the Sripdj Jinamuktisdri, the head of a portion of the Kharatara-Gachchha. 
He waa never tired of mentioning, in words of grateful recognition, any services rendered to 
him by Pandits. I need only refer to the kind and hearty words of friendship which, in the very 
rst pages of his Detailed Heport, he devotes to Pandit Badhakishn, who had brought him 
the first MSS. of his Kaémir collection, and how carefully he mentions every one of tho Native 
scholars, whost assistance had been of any use to him during his search for MSS. in Kaémir. 

| Printed in the Oesterreichische Rundscham, 1883, pp. 517-535. ? ; | 












Headors of this Jowrsal will remember the beaotifal obituary’ which (Indiaa Antiquary, 
Vol. XVII, 1888) he deroted to his lamented friend Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, — a scholar 
whose excellent contributions to Indian epigraphy and archwology would probably have been 
everything written by Bihler, he gives in this obituary a fall acconnt of all that Pandit 
Bhagvanlal bas done for Indian history, epigraphy, and archwology. In stirring worda he 
refers to the noble character of this scholar, and then proceeds to describe his own relations to 
him, — how they sat together for hours, working and conversing aboot problems of Indian 
of modern India, ‘His amiable, frank character,’ (he conclndes) ‘his keen intelligence, and 
his extensive learning, made him very dear to me, I shall never forget the pleasant days, 
when I nsed eagerly to look forward to the announcement that the Papditjl bad come; and I 
eadly acknowledge now, as I have done already on special occasions, tliat I have learnt s great 
deal from him,’ 
the character of the Natives, which one hears so frequently from people who have spent a few 
months, or may be years, in India without ever making the least attempt to become really 
acquainted with any class of Natives. When he spoke of the people among whom he spent go 
many years of hia life, it was always with words of just appreciation of the good he had 
they had rondered him in his scientific pursuits, An incident, which occurred during his stay near 
Jesalmir, and which be relates in the above-mentioned paper on hic Journey through the Indian 
Desert, may show how he surmounted even serious difficulties by the tact and shrewd common- 
sense, with which he respected and even adopted the religious prejudices of the Natives. One 
day it happened that a cow was found in the neighbourhood of his camp, ransacking the 
fodder stores of the camels, and one of the camel-drivers thew a stone to frighten the cow 
away. Unfortunately ho hit her leg. ‘Now, since cows are sacred in Rajputinn, this offence 
ereated a great atir. The owner of the cow appeared greatly excited, and stontly refused 
to accept any recompense offered him for the damage done, The cows, he said, he loved 
like his family, and nothing short of corporal punishment inflicted on the offender would 
eatisfy him. The minister of the Rawal, who had burried to the spot, also insisted on 
the same demand. The eamel-driver ,was to receive o hundred strokes. Bihler refused 
to endorse such a sentence, and o whole day passed in futile negotiations with the local 
officials, At Inst Biihler hit on a new plan. When the minister of the Rawal came again, 
Bibler offered to inflict on the camel-driver a heavy fine, and to use the sum fora pious work. 
To this the people agreed, Ifa certain amount of fodder were bought, and apread ont on 
the spot of the accident to give the cows of Jemalmer a solemn feast, the atonement would be 
considered sufficient. Bihler at once promised to do this, aud imposed on the offender a fine of 
twenty rupees, with which be bought five camel loadsof bay. These were spread out outside 
the camp, and for three days all the cows of Jesalmer assembled for » solemn pasture. The 
wounded cow soon recovered, and the incident, which otherwise might have led to serious 
distarbances, had no farther consequences. It even proved useful, inasmuch as it raised 
Biibler’s authority in the eyes of the people, who were impressed with his sense of justice, 
since he had offered such a suitable préyanchitia for the horrible offence committed. The 
Sripfj, too, heartily approved of Bahler's sction saying, ‘ You have acted rightly, now the 
people know that you respect their prejudices.’ 

Personal contact and frequent exchange of ideas with native Papdits, were considered by 
Bihler as indispensable for the progress of research. It was on this account that most of his 
contributions to Indology were written in English, that he wished his pupils todo the same, 
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that he insisted on articles relating to India being written in English for the Vienna Oriental 
Journal, and that he persuaded even the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna to print in its 
Proceedings papers in the English language, — as he once said to one of his English friends, ‘not 
tosave you tronble, but for the good of those in India." His friendly relations with the 
Natives of India enabled him to find many things which no other Ex opean could have 
found ; they also enabled him to gain an insight into the inner life and thought of the Indian 
people, such as only few Europeans, though they may have spent years in India, have been able 
to obtain. And it was this intimate acquaintance with Hindu modes of thought and with the 
inuer life of the Hindus, which made intercourse with Bibler, and above all his academical 
teaching, so very inspiring and so extremely instructive. 

In fact, what was said of Benfey, that‘ his inspirations were more wonderfal than his 
science. applies even in a greater measure to Buhler, Benfey's great pupil. It was impossible 
for any one, whatever special department of Indian research he might be interested in, to 
converse with Bilhler even for half an hour only, without gaining from him new points of view 
and many new inspirations, How much more muat this apply to those who (like the present 
writer) have actually had the good fortune of sitting as popils at Biihler's feet P When in 1880 
the Indian climate affected his health and he had to leare India, he was speedily appointed to 
the chair of Sanskrit and Indology in the University of Vienna, and with unabated energy 
he devoted himself to the duties of his chair. Even when teaching the elements of Sanskrit, he 
was inspired by the same enthusiasm as that with which he pursned his important archwolo- 
gical and epigraphic researches and worked ont the most difficult problems of Indian 
history, It wasareal pleasure to attend his ‘Elementary Course of Sanskrit.’ The same 
practical method of teaching the elements of Sanskrit, which he and Prof, Bhindirkar had, 
with such great success, used in Indian Colleges, was introduced by him in the University of 
Vienna, For this purpose he published, in 1683, a practical handbook for the study of 
Sanskrit in 1881, he was just printing this Leit/faden for use at his own lectures; and how 
we rejoiced at every new sheet that came from the press! An English translation of 
this Handbook, under the title Suuskrit Primer, waa published in America by Prof. Perry 
(Boston, 1880). His ‘flementary Course of Sanskrit* was followed by the reading of easy texts, 
and never shall I forget the happy hours when I read with Bahler the immortal NalopdkAydéna. 
When we had surmounted the initial difficulties of the study of Sanskrit, he began to initiate 
us into the different branches of Sanskrit literature by reading with us specimens of the ornate 
style of classical Sanskrit poetry and poetical prose, e. g Biina’s ddambari ; we were intro- 
duced to Panini by the reading of the Siddhéntalaumudi, to the Mlonk frasdstra, by Viimana’s 
treatise, to Hindu philosophy by the Weddntasdra and the Ta kasotgraha, to the drama by 
Kalidisa’s Maldcikégnimitra to the Veda by reading a selection of hymns with S&yana’s 
commentary, to the Dharmanistra by the interpretation of the Mitéksharé, and at the same time 
he lectured to us on Sanskrit Syntax, on Indian History, on Epigraphy, on the history of the 
Hindu law books, ete.; and both within and without the lecture room he took the greatest 
personal interest in every one of his pupils : like a true Indien Guru, he was as 0 father to his 
disciples, who will cherish his memory with unceasing gratitude. 





As Professor in the University Bihler was also anxious to make Vienna ao centre of 
Oriental studies, With this end in view he became one of the Editors of a literary and criti- 
cal supplement to the Monateschrift fiir den Orient, edited by the Vienna Oriental Museum, in 
which he published several important reviews (1884-86). Shortly befcre the Congress of Ori- 
entalists held at Vienna in 1886, he founded, together with the other Professors of Oriental 
languages st the University and with the assistance of Baron von Gautsch who was then - 
Minister of Public Instruction, the Oriental Institute of Vienns University. I still remem- 
ber the the proud satisfaction and delight, with which he walked through the two rooms of 
the University di voted to this Institute, and how pleased he was to see his pupils working in it. 
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It was in the same Oriental Institate, where soon after the newly founded Vienna Oriental 
Journal was edited, in which (from 1887) be published many valuable contributions to 
Indian history, epigraphy, archmology, lexicography and other branches of Indology. 

As a Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna he not only added many 
valonble papers to the Proce viinge of the Academy, but he also took every opportunity 
of urging the Academy to support Sanskrit studies by grants of money for scientific 
purposes; —¢,g., only a few years ago, for the edition of a series of highly important | 
texts, the Sources of Sanskat Lewicograpiy, 

Nevertheless, friendly relations to India and England suffered no interruption, We 
meet his name in every volumeof the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and he often 
sent commoanications to Mr, Cotton's Acadeoy, and to the Athevawm, And readers of this 
Jourval know only too well what lis loss means to the Jadian sinéiquary. 

As o representative of Vienna University, le regularly attended the International Con- 
greases of Orientalista, and in the meetings of the Indian Section he always took a prominent 
part, in fact the part of a leader,—a part in which he will be sadly missed at the next 
Congress tobe held ot Rome, Itis inno small degree owing to his initiative and his 
great inflnence that the various resolutions proceeding from the Indian Section of the 
Congresses, and addressed to the Governments of India, have led to substantial results, and 
helped on the progress of archeological and epigraphic research in India. At these Congreses 
it became clear that Hiller held the position of a recognised leader among the Sanskrit 
scholars of Europe, a position which he did not assume from any ambition on his part, but 
which was tacitly granted him as a matter of course. That this was the case is due as 
much to his personality as to his great scholarship. For it is characteristic of Bibler that 
while he won the love and respect of the Natives to so great an extent, he enjoyed at the 
same time the friendship and regard of Englishmen in India, both of scholars and of hich 
officials. In Europe, too, he had, by his tact and shrewd knowledge of the world, made many 
friends and won influence, not only in the learned world, bat also in high and influential circles. 
Tn this respect also Bihler's losa to Indian studies is irreparable. For he never used his 
iufluence but in the interest of Science. 

And it lies in the nature of our studies, that for their advancement the quiet Inbour of the 
student alone is not sufficient, We want, not only pioneers willing to work in the field of 
archeological and epigraphic research, bat also Jarge sums of money to enable them to 
undertake long journeys, to make excavations,and so on, and to make their discoveries generally 
accessible by costly publications; we want not only patient scholars willing to edit voluminous 
texts, bat also large sums of money, again, to make the publication of auch texts possible. All 
this can only be done with the help of Governments, Academies, and learned Societies. Biahler 
was the very man to work in this direction in the interest of Science. He had connections in 
influential circles both in India and in England, in Austria and Germany, and he knew how to 
interest persons in his canse, who are otherwise difficult to approach in anything relating to « 
branch of knowledge, which is still anything bat popalar. But by his energy and his wonderful 
knowledge of men he succeeded in carrying his point, where many another would have failed, 
Though he was a German scholar in the true sense of the word — industrious, patient, and 
accornte, — there was yet something of the practical Englishman in him, He was a troe 
scholar, yet his world was never limited to his study, He was a man of the world in the 
interest and for the benefit of Science. 

And while he possessed those qualities which enabled him to exercise influence, he was 
ever ready to help andto advise, No one, — whether he was afriend or pupil of his, whether a 
well known saven/, or a young Sanskrit scholar just writing his ‘ doctor's dissertation,’ applied 
to him in vain for help and advice; and I know many who call themselves pupils of Babler, 
who have never attended a single lecture of his. He who wanted to edit a text applied to 
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Biibler for MSS 5. He Ske wiatea to do sichaiuaboal or epigraphic work, turned to Bathler for 
inscriptions aud, it may be, for ways and means to go ont to Indin, He who wanted informa- 
tion about any difficalt roint in Indian research, turned (it seemed the most natnral thing) 
to Buhler for advice, Thus he will be missed by every Sanskrit scholar and Indologist ; but 
his nearer friends and pupils feel without bim as if cast adrift. 


Biihler'a leadership among Indologists, though it had long been an understood fact, was 
to find its outward expression in the great work, which occupied him daring the last years of his 
life, and which was to be the crown of his life-long labours in the field of Indian re 08 
his Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research. Upwarda of thirty scholars of various naibencae 
lities — from Austria, England, Germany, India, the Netherlands, and the United States —had 
joined Buhler, in order to give, according to an elaborate scheme which he himself had worked 
out, systematic trentises on all the different branches of Indology, and thus for the first time to 
render a complete account of the present state of our knowledge of India in a concise survey of 
Indian philology, literature, history, antiqnities, religion, sciences, and art. Biihler had not 
only planned the whole work, enlisted his collaborators, and undertaken the general editorship, 
buat he had also reserved for himse!f the treatment of someof the most difficult subjects, He had 
the satisfaction of seeing the great undertaking started by the publication of several excellent 
contributions? But only one of his cwn contributions was he allowed tosee completed, — that 
on Indian palwography which hes already been mentioned. He had also promised to 
treat, together with Prof. Jolly and Sir Raymond West, on sociology, clans, castes, etc. 
and on economics, tenures, commerce, etc. ; and how he would have bronght his extensive 
knowledge of modern Indian life to bear on these subjects! Together with Dr. Stein, he had 
intended to treat the subject of geography, with which he was so familiar, both by his journeys 
extending over so many parts of India and by his epigraphic researches. But above all, his 
plan, which he had carried about for so many years, of writing a Connected History of India, 
was to be accomplished in this work. He had promised to treat on the literary and epigraphio 
Sources of Indian History, and on the * Political History from the earliest times to the 
Mahommedan Conquest, with # chapter on Chronology.’ That he has not been spared to 
accomplish this task, is undoubtedly the greatest misfortune that could have befallen Indian 
studies. It ia one comfort to know that the Encyclopedta which bas beon started so auspi- 
ciously is to be continued, Prof. Kielhorn haying undertaken the editorship of the work in 
succession to Biihler. Aud there can be no doubt that men like Prof. Kielhorn, Dr. Haltzeoh, 
and Dr. Fleet will be able totake up the work on Indian history, which Biihler left 
undone, that Prof. Jolly, Sir Raymond West and Dr. Stein will be able to accomplish the 
task in which Bithler was to assist them, and that they will do so in the spirit of their departed 
friend; but sorely these scholars, ond in fact all those who are still engaged inany work in 
connection with the Encyclopedia, will feel the less of Bihler most- deeply, and miss him 
most frequently and most painfully, 

What enabled Pihtor to so eminently become the leading spirit of such an undertaking as 
the Eneyelopedia, was the fact that he was one of the fow universal Indologiste (a term 
recently applied by Buhler to the veteran Sanskrit scholar Prof. Weber) who aro aiill living. 
With the advance of Indian studies it has amet well nigh impossible for any one scholar to 











2 The following Parts have been pablished up to the present date, i. ¢., onder Bikier's editombhip i— 
Vol. L, 3,6, The Indian Systems of Lezicagraphy (Koohas) by Th. Zacharie (in German), 
a L., 6. Vodic ond Sanskrit Syntax by J, 3. Spoyor (in German), 
» OF, 1. Todian Poleography (with 17 plates) by Kahler (in German), 
» IL, 3,6 Coins (with plates) by B. J, Rapson (in English). 
» if, &- Lawand Costom by J. Jolly (in German). 
» «IL, " a, past ghmenal by a 7 en a (in English). 
| a. Ritual ure, Vedio Sacrifices and Charms by A, Hillebrandt (in German) 
» TIL, 4  Siekhya and Yoru by R. Garhe (in Germar), a sie 
8. ‘Buddhiam by H. Kern (in English), 
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master all the different branches of Indology, and the period of specialisation (which by a sad 
necessity must come in every branch of knowledge) has set in. Bihler fully recognised the 
often warned his pupils against limiting themselves too much io one special branch of research. 
He himself never forgot and often took occasion to point out, how the various branches of 
Indology, and the different periods in the history of Indian civilization are most intimately 

Nor did he ever lose sight of the relations existing between the various nations of the 
in his writings, as much as possible to those departments of knowledge which were his 
particular domain, yot his view reached far beyond the limits of India, and the history 

ian civilisation was to him but an act in the great drama of the History of Mankind. 

clear-sightedness in questions of detail, his far-sightedness in dealing with great 
historical problema will be missed for years to come, We shall miss again and again his noble 
character, his great and infloential personality, his inspiration, hia advice and his help, And all 
that he might still have produced, is lost, — irretrievably lost! He who has been a leader of 
men, a trusty guide, has been taken from us! He is gone, and it merely remains for us to 
cherish his memory by continuing the work which he had so much at heart, to the best of oar 
power and by building on the solid foundations which he bas Inid; for, though he is no longer 
with us, his life-work will remain for ever, — na hi karma Eshiyate. 











GEORG BUHLER, 1837-98. 
BY THE RIGHT HON, F. MAX MULLER.| 


I is not often that the death of « scholar startles and grieves his fellow-workers as the 
death of my old friend, Dr, Bihler, has startled and grieved us all, whether in Germany 
England, France, or India, Saaskrit scholarship has indeed been unfortunate : we have often 
lost young and most promising scholars ia the very midst of their career; and though, 
Dr, Biihler was sizty-one years of age when he died, he was still so young and vigorous in body 
and mind that he made us forget his age, holding bia place valliantly among the Fpdpager 
of the small army of genuine Indian students, and confidently looking forward to many 
victories and conquests that were still in store for him. By many of us he was considered 
almost indispensable for the successful progress of Saiskrit scholarship — but who is 
indispensable in this world ? — and great hopes were centred on him as likely to spread new 
light on some of the darkest corners in the history of Sanskgit literature. 

On the 8th of April last, while enjoying alone ‘7 a small boat a beautiful evening on the 
Lake of Constance, he seems to have lost an oar, and in trying to recover it, to have over- 
balanced himself, As we think of the cold waves closing over our dear friend, we feel stunned 
and speechless before so great and cruel a calamity. It seems to disturb the regular and har- 
monions working of the world in which we live, and which each man arranges for himself and 
interprets in his own way. It makes us feel the littleness and uncertainty of all our earthly 
plans, however important and safe they may seem in our own eyes. He who for so many years 
was the very life of Saiskrit scholarship, who helped us, guided us, corrected us, in our 


different researches, is gone; and yet we must go on Ae well as we can, and try to honour his 
memory in the best way in which it may be honoured — not by idle tears, but by honest work. 
Non hos praceipuum amicorum munus est, prosequi defunctum ignavo questw, sed quae voluertt 
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A echolar’s life is best written in his own books; and thongh I have promised to write 
a biographies! notice for the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, in which he hock: ht) vertieen 
and active an interest, I have to confess that of the personal circomstances of my old friend, 
Dr. Buhler, I have bat little to say. What I know of him are bis books and pamphlets as they 
came out in rapid succession, and were always sent to me by their author. Onr long and never 
interrupted friendship was chiefly literary, and for many years had to be cartied on by corre- 
spondence only, He was a man who, when once one knew him, was always the same, He had 
his heart in the right place, and there was no mistaking his words, He never spoke differently 
to different people, for, like a brave and honest man, he had the courage of his opinions, He 
id ean vent Be said, he never thought what he ought to say. He belonged to no cligue, he 


of kindness. We always exchanged our books and our views on every subject that occupied our 
interest in Sanskrit scholarship, and though we sometimes differed. we al : ~ 

We agreed thoroughly on one point — that it did not matter who was right, hut only whet wus 
right. Most of the work that had to be done by Satekrit scholars in the past, and will have 
to be done for some time to come, is necessarily pioneer work, and pioneers must hold together 
even though they are separated at times while réconuoitring in aifferent directions. Bilhler 
could hold his own with great pertinacity; but he never forgot that in the Progress of know- 
ledge the left foot is as essential as the right, No one, however, was more willing to confess n 
mistake than he was when he saw that he had been in the wrong. He was, in fact one of the 





Of the cireumetances of his life, all I know is that he was the son of a clergyman, that 
he was born at Boratel, 19th July, 1837, near Nienburg, in the then kingdom of Hauover, that 
he frequented the pablic schoo! at Hanover, and at 1855 went to the University of Gottingen 
The professors who chiefly taught and influenced him there were Sauppe, E, Cortins, Ewald, 


in what school he was brought up, After taking his degree in 1858 he went to Paris, London, 
and Oxford, in order to copy and collate Safskrit and chiefly Vedic MSS. It was in London 
and Oxford that our acquaintance, and very soon our friendship, began. I quickly recognized 
in him the worthy pupil of Benfey. He had learnt how to distinguish between what was truly 
important in Safskrit literature and what was not, and from an early time had fixed his . 


had learnt Sahskrit grammar, and was able to construe a few texts that had been published 
and translated before, one was a Sanskrit scholar, Bithler looked upon this kind of schoiarshi Pp 
aa good enongh for the vulgus profanum, but no one was a real scholar in his eyes who could not 
stand on his own feet, and fight his own way throngh new texts end commentaries, who conld 
not publish what had not been published before, who could not translate what had not been 
translated before, Mistakes wore, of course, unavoidable in this kind of pioneering work, or 
what is called original research, but such mistakes are no disgrace to a acholar, but rather an 
honour, Where should we be but for the mistakes of Bopp and Barnouf, of Champollion and 
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Though Bihler had learnt from Benfey the importance of Vedic atudies as the true founda- 
tion of Saiskrit scholarship, and had devoted much time to this branch of learning, be did 
not publish moch of the results of his own Vedio researches. His paper on Parjanya, | 
however, published in 1862 in Benfey's Orient wnd Qceident, Vol, T. p- 214, showed that he 
could not only decipher the ald Vedie texts, but that he had thoroughly mastered the principles 
of Comparative Mythology, a new science which owed its very existence to the discovery of 
the Vedic Hymns, and was not very popnlarat the time with those who disliked the trouble of 
studying a now language. He wished to prove what Grimm had suspected, that Parjanya, Lit. 
Perkunas, Celt. Perkons, Slav, Pernn, was one of the deities worshipped by the ancestors of 
the whole Aryan race, and in. spite of the uanal frays and bickerings, the main point of his 
argument has never been shaken. I saw moch of him at that time, we often worked t ogether 
and the Index to my History of Ancient Sanskrit Thiterature was chiefly his work. The 
important lesson which he had learnt from Benfey showed itself in the quickness with which 
he always seized on whatever was really important in the history of the literature of India, 
He did not write simply in order to show what he could do, but always in order to forward our 
knowledge of ancient India, This explains why, like Benfey’s books, Biihler's own publica- 
tions, even his smallest essays, are as usefal to-day as they were when firat published. 
Benfey’s edition of the Indian fables of the Panchatantra produced a real revolution at the time 
of its publication. It opened our eyes to a fact hardly suspected before, how important a part 
in Sanskrit literature had been acted by Buddhist writers, We learnt in fact that the 
distinction between the works of Brahmanic and Buddhist authors had been far too sharply 
drawn, and that in their literary pursuits their relation had been for a long time that 
of friendly rivalry rather than of hostile opposition, Benfey showed that these Saiskrit fables 
of India had come to us throngh Buddhist hands, and had travelled from Indin step by step, 
station by station, through Pehlevi, Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, Latin, and the modern languages 
of Europe, till they supplied even Lafontaine, with some of his most charming Fablianx, 








of his interpretations may now be antiquated he did as much as was possible at the time, and 
noching is more painful than to see scholars of a later generation speak slightingly of a man who 
was a giant before they were born. Benfey’s various Saiskrit grammars, founded as they are 
on the great classical grammar of Pinini, hold their own to the present day, and are indispen- 
eable to every carefal student of Piagini, while bis History of Sanskrit Philology is a real 
masterpiece, and remains atill the only work in which that important chapter of modern 


Biihler was imbued with the same spirit that had guided Benfey, and every one of his 
early contributions to Benfey's Orient und Occident touched upon some really important 
qnestion, even though be may not alwaya have settled it. In his article on éeée, for instance 
(0. ws. O., Vol. L p. 508), which was evidently written under the inflsence of Cortins’ 
recent warning that és could not be equated with deus and Skt. déra without admitting » 
Phonetic anomaly, he suggested that éeéc ag well as the Old Norse diar, ‘ gods,’ might bea 
derived from a root dhi, ‘to think, to be wise.’ Often as we discussed that etymology 
together — and it was more than a mere etymology, because on it depended the question 
whether the oldest Aryan name of the gods in general was derived from the bright powers of 
Mature or from the more abstract idea of divine wisdom — he could never persuade me that 
these two branches 'of the Aryan race, the Greek and the Scandinavian, sbould have derived 
had used, vis., die, ‘to be brilliant,’ and from which they had formed the most important 
elaster of mythological names, such as Zeus, Jovis, Diespiter, Dia, Diana, ete. I preferred to 
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admit a phonetic rather than a mythological anomaly. If I could not peranade him he could 
not persnade me, ef adiue eub yucice lis eat f 


Several more etymologies from his pen followed im the same journal, all connected with 
some points of general interest, all ingenious, even if not alwaya convincing. In all these 
discussions, he showed himself free from all prejudices, and much as he admired his teacher, 
Professor Benfey, he freely expressed his divergence from him when necessary, though always 
in that respectfal tone which a Sishya would have observed in ancient India when differing 


While he was in Oxford, he frequently expressed to me his great wish to get an appoint- 
Instruction in Bombay, and to my great joy got the promise of an appointment for Buller, 
But, unfortunately, when he arrived at Bombay, there was no vacancy, Mr. Howard waa 
absent, and for a time Buhler's position was extremely painfol. Bot he was not to be dishear- 
tened, He soon made the acquaintance of another friend of mine at Bombmy, Sir Alexander 
Grant, and obtamed throngh him the very position for which he had been longing. In 1865 he 
began bis lectures at the Elphinstone College, and proved himself most successfol as a lecturer 
and a teacher. His power of work was great, even in the enervating climate of India, and 
there always is work to do in India for people who are willing todo work, He soon made 
the acquaintance of influential men, and he was chosen by Mr. (now Sir) Raymond Weat to 
co-operate with him in producing their famous Digest of Hindu Law. He supplied the 
Saiakrit, Sir Raymond West the legal materials, and the work, first published in 1967, is still 
considered the highest authority on the subjects of the Hindn Laws of Inheritance and Parti- 
tion. Bot Bubler’s interest went deeper. He agreed with me that the metrical Law-books 
of Ancient India were preceded by legal Sitras belonging to what I called the Sitra period. 
These Sitras may really be aseribed to the end of the Vedic period, and in their earliest form 
may have been anterior to the Indo-Scythian conquest of the country, though the fizing of 
real dates at that period is well-nigh an impossibility. When at a much later time I conferred 
with him on the plan of publishing a series of translations of the Sacred Books of the East, 
he was ready and prepared to undertake the translation of these Sitras, so far as they had 
been preserved in MSS. Some of these MSS., the importance of which 1 had pointed ont as 
early as 1859 in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literatures, I handed over to him; others 
be bad collected himself while in India. The two volumes in which his translation of the 
legal Siitras of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasishtha, and Basdhiyans are contained, have been 
amongst the most popular of the series, and 1 hope I shall soon be able to publish a new edition 
of them with notes prepared by him for that purpose, In 1886 followed his translation of the 
Laws of Manu, which, if he bad followed the example of others, he might well have called his 
own, but which he gave as founded on that of Sir William Jones, carefully revised and cor- 
rected with the help of seven native commentaries, These were substantial works, sufficient 
to establish the reputation of any scholar, but with him they were by-work only, undertaken 
in- order to oblige a friend and fellow-worker. These translations kept us in frequent corre- 
spondence, in which more than one important question came to be discussed, One of them 
was the question of what caused the gap between the Vedie period, of which-these Sé‘ras 
may be considered as the latest outcome, and the period of that ornate metrical literature 
which, in my Lectures on India delivered at Cambridge in 1884, I had ventured to treat as the 
period of the Renaissance of Sanskrit literatare, subsequent to the invasion and oceupation of 
India by Indo-Scythian or Turanian tribes. 


It was absolutely necessary to prove this once for all, for there were scholars who went on 
claiming for the anthor of the Laws of Manu, nay, for Kélidisa and his contemporaries, a date 
before the beginning of our era. What I wanted to prove was, that nothing of what we actually 
possessed of that ornate (alankdra) metrical literature, nor anything written in the continu- 
ous sloka, could possibly be assigned to a time previous to the Indo-Seythian invasion. The 
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chronological limits which I suggested for this interregnum were from 100 B. C. to 300 A, D. 
These limits may seem too narrow on either side to some scholars, but I believe I am not 
overstating my case if I say that at present it is generally admitted that what we call tho 
Lew of Manu are subsequent to the Simaydchdrika or DAarme-sitras, and that Kalidisa’s 
poctical activity belongs to the sixth, nay, if Professor Kielhorn is right, even to the end of the 
fifth century p. Cu,,and that all other Saiskrit poems which we possess are still later. Bthler’s 
brilliant discovery consisted in proving, not that any of the literary works which wa possess 
could be referred to a pre-Gupta date, but that specimens of ornate poetry occurred again and 
again in pre-Gupta inscriptions, and, what is even more important, that the peculiar character 
of those monumental poems presupposed om the part of their anthors, provincial or otherwise 
an acquaintance, if not with the Alakkéra Séitras which we possess, at all events with some of 
their prominent rules. In this way the absence or non-preservation of all greater literary com- 
positions that conld be claimed for the period from 100 B. C. to 300 A. D. became even more 
strongly accentuated by Bubler’s discoveries. It might be said, of course, that India is a large 
country, and that literature might have been absent in one part of the Indian Peninsula and 
yet flourishing in another; just as even in the small peninsula of Greece, literary culture had 
ims heoydng.et Others while it was withering away in Lacedaemon. But these are mere 

possibilities, and outside the sphere of historical science, There may have been ever so many 
Kalidisas between 100 B. C, to 300 A. D., but dlacrimabile premunium nocle. The question 
is, why were literary works preserved, after the rise of the national Gupta dynasty, in the only 
ways in which at that time they could be preserved in India, either -by memory or by the 
multiplication of copies, chiefly in Royal Libraries under the patronage of Rijahs, whether of 
Indian or alien origin — and why is there at present, as far as manuscripts are concerned, an 
almost complete literary blank from the end of the Vedic literature to the beginning of the 
fourth century A. D,? 


The important fact which is admitted by Bihler, and was urged by myvelf, is this — that 
whatever literary compositions may have existed before $00 A. D., in poetry or even in prose, 
nothing remains of them at present, and that there must surely be a reason for it, Here it waa 
Biihler who, in the Transactions of the Vienna Academy, 1890, came to my help, drawing my 
attention to the important fact that among certain recently published ancient inscriptions, 
eighteen of which are dateable, two only can with any probability be proved to be anterior 
of what I called the four blank centuries between 100 B. C. to 300 A. D, (See Indiv, 
p. 353). There occar verses which prove quite clearly that the ornate style of Sanskrit poetry 
was by no means unknown in earlier times, The as yet undeveloped germs of that ornate 
poetry may even go back much further, and may be traced in portions of the Brihmanas anil 
in some Baddhistio writings ; but their full development at the time of these Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions was clearly established for the first time by Biihler’s valuable remarks. So far we were 
quite agreed, nor do I know of any arguments that have been advanced against Biibler's 
historical views. ‘There may be difference of opinion as to the exact dates of the Safskyit 
Girnir inscription of Radridiman and the Prikrit Nasik inscription of Pulumiiyi, but they 
contain at all events sufficient indications that an ornate, though perhaps less elaborate style of 
poetry, not far removed from the epic style, prevailed in India during the second century A, D. 
All the evidence accessible on that point has been carefully collected by my-friend, and reflects 
the greatest credit on his familiarity with Saiskrit Alamkdra poetry. But the fact remains all 
the same that nothing was preserved of that poetry before 300 A. D.; and that of what we 
actually possess of Safiskrit Kiivya literature, nothing can for the present be traced back much 
beyond 500 A.D. We must hope that the time may soon come when the original component 
parts of the ancient epic poetry, nay, even the philosophical Darjanas, may be traced back with 
certainty to times before the Indo-Scythian Invasion, It is well known that the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Puriqas are mentioned by name daring the Sifra period, and we cannot be far wrong 
in supposing that something like what we possess now of these works must have existed then. 
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Buhler was full of hope that it might be possible to fix some of the dates of those popular 
works at a much earlier time than is assigned to them by most scholara, J -was delighted to 
ece him boldly claim for the Veda also a greater antiquity than I bad as yet ventured to sug- 
gest for it, and it seemed to me that our two theories could stand so well side by that it 
was my hope that I should be able to bring ont, with his co-operation, a new and much 
improved edition of my chapter on the Renaissance of Saiskrit Literature, I doubt whether 
I shall be able to do this now without his help. The solution of many of the historical and 
chronological questions also, which remain still unanswered, will no doubt be delayed by the 
sudden death of the schular who tock them most to heart, but it is not likely to be forgotten 
again among the problems which our younger Saiskrit scholars have to deal with, if they wish 
truly to honour the memory and follow in the footsteps of one of the greatest and most useful 
Saiskrit scholars of our days. 

These chronological question’ were, of course, intimately connected with the question of 
the date of the Saiskrit alphabets and the introduction of writing into Indian, which produced 
a writtea in place of the ancient mnemonic literature of the country, There, too, we had a 
common interest, and I gladly handed over to him, and for his own purpose, a MS. sent to me 
from Japan that tarned out to be the oldest Saiskr't MS. then known to exist, that of the 
PrajidpGramitd hridaya-siitra. Tt had been preserved on two palm-leaves in the Monastery of 
Horiuzi, in Japan, since 609 A. D., and, of course, went back to a mach earlier time, as the 
leaves seem to have travelled from India through China, before they reached Japan. Béhler 
sent me a long paper of palwographical remarks on this Horiuzi palm-leaf MS., which forms a 
most valuable Appendix to my edition of it.2 Thus we remained always united by our work, 
and I had the great satisfaction of being able to send him the copy of Afvaghosha's Buddha- 
charita, which my Japanese pupils hed made for me at Paria, and which, whether 
AS5vaghosha's date is referred to the first or the fifth century A, D., when it was first translated 
into Chinese, represents as yet the only complete specimen of that ornate scholastic style 
which, as he had proved from numerous inscriptions, must haye existed Previous to the 
Renaissance. Thus our common work went on, if not always on the same plan, at all events 
on the same ground. We never lost touch with each other, and were never brought nearer 
together than when for a time we differed on certain moot points, 

Ihave here dwelt on the most important works only which are characteriatie of the man 
and which will for ever mark the place of Buhler in the history of Saiskrit scholarship, Bu 
there are many other important services which he rendered to us while in India. Not only 
was he always ready to help us in getting MSS. from India, but our knowledge of a large 
number of Sanskrit works, as yet unknown, \-as due to his Reports on expeditions undertaken 
by him for the Indian Government in search for MSS. This idea of cataloguing the 
literary treasures of India, first started by Mr. Whitley Stokes, has proved a great sneceas, and 
no One was more successful in these researches than Bihler, And while he lookad out every- 
where for important MSS. his eyes were always open for ancient inscriptions also. Many of 
them he published and translated for the first time, and our oldest inscriptions, those of Aéoka, 
in the third centary B. C., owe to him and M. Senart their first echolarlike treatment. This 
is not meant to detract in any way from the credit due to the first brilliant decipherers of these 
texts, sach as Prinsep, Lassen, Bornouf, and others. Bihler was most aixious to trace the 
alphabets osed in these inscriptions back to a higher antiquity than is generally assigned to 
them, but for the present, at least, we cannot well go beyond the fact that no dateable inscrip- 
tion has been found in India before the time of Aioka. It is quite trne that such an innova- 
tion as the introduction of alphabetic writing does not take place on a sudden, and tentative 

* Anecdota Oroniensia, 1954, 


"Th text of the Buddhacharita was published by Cowell in the Aneclota Groniensi ranslatic 
Sacret Books of the East. 3, the translation in my 
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specimens of it from an earlier time may well be discovered yet, if these researches are carried 
on os he wished them to be carried on, in a truly systematic manner, In this field of research 
Bihler will be most missed, for thongh absent from India he had many friends there, particu- 
farly in the Govaemuent, who would giadly have listened to’ hte Hagiestious, Ouis my’ regret bie 
departure from a country where his services were so valuable and so much appreciated. I have 
not dwelt at all in this place on the valuable services which he rendered as inspector of schools 
and examiner, but I may state that I received several times the thanks of the Governor of the 
Bombay Presidency, the late Sir Bartle Frere, for having sent out such excellent scholars as 
Bihler and others. Unfortunately his health made it imperative for him to return to his own 
country, bat he was soon so much restored under a German sky that he seemed to begin a new 
life ag Professor at Vienua. If be could not discover new MSS. there, he could digest the 
materals which he had collected, and he did so with unflagging industry. Nay, in addition to 
all his own work, he undertook to enperintend and editan Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan 
Philology which was to be a résumé up to date of all that was known of the languages, dialects, 
grammars, dictionaries, and the ancient alphabets of India; which was to give an account of 
Indian literature, history, geography, ethnography, jurisprudence; and finally, to present a 
picture of indian religion, mythology, philosophy, astromomy, mathematics, and music, so far 
as they are known at present, No one knows what an amount of clerical work and what a loss 
of time such a superintendence involves for a scholar who has his bauds fall of his own work, 
how much reading of manuscripts, how much letter-writing, how much protracted and often 
disagreeable discussion it entails, But Buhler, with rare self-denial, did not shrink from this 
drudgery, and his work will certainly prove extremely useful to all future Indo-Aryan students 
One thing only one may regret — that the limits of each contribution are so narrow, and that 
several of the contributors had no time to give us much more of their own original work. But 
this is a defect inherent in all encyclopedias or manuals, unless they are to grow into a forest of 
volumes like the Allgemeine Encyclopedie der Wissenschaften wnd Kinste by Erech, begun in 
1831 and as yet far from being finished. ‘Under Biihler's guidance we might have expected 
the completion of his Encyclopedia within a reasonable time, and [ am glad to hear that his 
arrangements were 50 far advanced that other hands will now be easily able to finish it, and that 
it may remain, like Lassen’s Alferfiumskunde, 1847-1861, a lasting monument of the lifelong 
labours of one of the most learned, the most high-minded and large-hearted among the Oriental 
scholars whom it has been my good fortune to know in the course of my long life. 








oN PROFESSOR BUHLER. 
BY Cc. H. TAWNEY, CLE.! 

Tue death of Professor J. G. Buhler, came as a terrible shock to his numerons friends in 
England. It appears that he left Vienna on the Sth of April, 1999, to pay a visit to his wife 
and son, aged sixteen years, who were staying with relations at Ziirich, He broke his 
journey at Lindau on the lake of Constance. Being an expert oarsman, he was tempted by the 
fine weather on Good Friday, the 8th April, to take a trip alone in a small rowing boat down 
the lake. He was last seen about 7 p.m. on that day. It is surmised that be lost an oar and 
in attempting to recover it, overbalanced the boat, which wasapparently very crank, and so was 
drowned. The boat was found floating bottom upwards, but no one had any idea who had been 
in it. As Professor Biihler had evidently intended to surprise his family in Ziirich with his 
visit, and had therefore given no hint of his movements, they continued to correspond with him 
at his address in Vienna and were much distressed at receiving no answer. Meanwhile the 
proprietor of the Hotel in which he was staying, finding that he did not return, communicated 
with the police, and enquiries were at once set on foot. It was not ascertained that the 
occupant of the boat was Professor Biihler of Vienna, until the 15th April, when the 
melancholy tidings reached his wife in Ziirich. The body has never been recovered. — 

i Reprinted from Luzac’s Oriental List, 
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Professor Biihler was born at Beratel near Nienburg in Hannover. He was educated at 
the University of Gottingen and atudied Saiskrit under Professor Benfey, for whose scholarship 
be always retained on enthusiastic admiration, and took his Doctor's degree in the year 1858. 
He passed many years in the Bombay educational service (1863-1890), and thus came to acquire 
great familiarity with Gujarati and Marathi and also the powerof speaking Sadskrit fluently, an 
accomplishment which impressed considerably the pandite of lower Bengal. The famous 
Saiskrit scholar Mahimahépidbyaya Maheéa Chandra Nyiyaratna carried on an animated 
conversation with him in Saiskrit in the hearing of the writer of the present notice, 

Professor Bithler possessed a sympathy with Indian thought and feeling, and a knowledge 
of native customs and the obvious everyday facts of native life, which removed him from the 
list of dryasdust Saiskrit Scholars, and entitled him to be styled rather an Indianist of a very 
wide range of acquirementa. While in Bombay, he paid great attention to the study of Indian 
Law. Of this the book, which he bronght out in connection with Sir Raymond West in 1867 and 
1869 on the Hinda Law of Inheritance and Partition, isanabiding monument. He subsequently 
returned to this study and produced the Sacred Law of the Aryas as tanght in the schools of 
(Oxford, 1879, 1882). In 1886 he translated the Laws of Mann for the same series. 

Professor Biihler was well read in Saiskrit Philosophy, though we cannot call to mind any 
work that he wrote inconnection with the orthodox systems, In Belles Lettres (Kdeya) he waa 
thoroughly at home. Tt was a pleasure to hear him unravel the intricacies of a dificult stanza, 
constructed, as too many Sanskrit stanzas are, for the express purpose of displaying the 
recondite learning of the author, In this field he edited four books of the Panchatantra in the 
Bombay Saiskrit Series, which was originally brought out under the superintendence of 


by P rotessgor th 

In 1875 he edited the Vikramdukadecackarita of Bilbaga, a historical work written in 
ornate Safakrit, from a single MS. copied by himself and Professor Jacobi in seven daya, This 
brings us to the distinguishing feature of Professor Biihler’s Saiskrit scholarship. No one 
has done more for the elucidation of the Hindu period of Indian History. By means of his 
papers on Indian inscriptions in the Indian Antiquery and elewhere he has ostablished the 
history and chronology of that period on a secure basis. Of the knowledge thus acquired he 
made a memorable use in his article on the “ Indische Kunstpoeaic”’ which appeared in 1890. 
In this paper be shews from an examination of dated inscriptions and other sources, that 
the ornate style of classical Saaskrit poetry and poetical prose was in full bloom in the second 
century of the Christian era. The wide-reaching consequences of this demonstration are at _ 
once apparent. In fact this short paper revolutionised the views of Saiskrit scholars with | 
regard to the date of important branches of Indian literature, Other historical writings of 
Professor Bijhler are his pamphlets on the Sukritasaskirtana of Armitha, on the Jaina 
monk Hemachandra and the Nurssfhasdnkacharita, the latter brought out in co-operation wi 
Professor Zachariae, bie 

His knowledge of Jaing literature and of living Jaina teachers was extensiye, It may be 
assured that his love of history gave him a particular sympathy with Jainas, as some of 
the best medieval chronicles of I:.dia appear to have belonged to that ‘‘ Dargana.”” His short 
treatise “* Ueber die Indische Secte der Jaina," which appeared in 1887, is perhaps the best 
account of that somewhat neglected sect. It is much to be regretted that jt baa never been 
translated into English. / 

The ripest fruit of his epigraphic studies is to be found in hia English pamphlet on the. 
origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet, in which he derived those characters from the most 
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ancient North Semitic bie, aod kis conteibetion on Indian Paleography (with ‘nine tables) 
to the Indo-Aryrn Encyclopedia, The latter treatise is so complete that it is’ difficult to 
imagine that it can be ever superseded or supplemented. His loss as editor of this ae 
will be widely felt, He was most active as a decipherer of Indian inscriptio 

last, and took a lively interest in the archmological investigations of Doctors Haltzsoh, 
Fihrer, Waddell and others, 

Professor Biihler waa a most painstaking teacher. He tanght the Sanskrit language in 
Vienna even from the Alphabet, the letters of which he drew on a black board for his less 
advanced class. He was always ready to help any serious student, and averse sometimes to 
having his assistance acknowledged. In fact, his distinguishing moral quality was unselfish- 
ness. He was perhaps hardly conscious himself to what an extent he carried this virtue, 
His manners were genial and unassuming. He was always in his element in the society of 
cultivated Englishmen. Before devoting himself to the classical language of India, he had 
been thoronghly disciplined in Greek and Latin. He was well acquainted with the modern 
languages of Europe and particularly with English, He could read with ease the most 
that enabled him to give such a powerful impulse to Saiskrit scholarship both in India and 
Europe. Nor was his inflnence confined to the old world, He certainly counted among his 
puptls one native, at least, of the United States. His work will long survive not only in the 
books that he has written, but im the interests and capacities that he has created and trained. 








BY CECIL BEXNDALL! 

Eveer practical student of Indian learning must have heard with consternation of the 
death, by a boating accident in the Lake of Constance shortly before Easter, of Hofrath 
Johann Georg Bihler, Professor of Sanskrit at Vienna, and for many years a prominent 
member of the Bombay Educational Service. 

Born in 1837 at Berstel in Hanover, he studied Saaskrit under the leading Saiskritist 
of the last generation, Theodor Benfey. Bithler was Benfey's joy and pride. I remember 
Biihler once describing to me his embarrassment becanse old Benfey insisted on kissing him 
on a public occasion. Bihler made early acquaintance with England, visiting this country 
for the study of Indian MSS., working for a time in the library of Windsor Castle, and also 
assisting Prof. Max Miiller in the index to his Ancient Saaskrit Literature. In 1863, mainly 
throngh the influence of the last-named scholar, he joined the Bombay Educational Service, 
holding successively the Professorahip of Saiskrit at Elphinstone College, Bombay, and an 
Inspectorship of Schools in Gujarat. He did excellent work in both capacities. 

It is due to the critical scholarship and personal influence of men like Buhler and Kielhorn 
that the beat native scholarship of the “ Bombay side” is at least half a century ahead of the 
rest of India, And yet the rulers of India have decreed that native instroction in Saiskrit is 
strong enough to ron alone, and the race of such European teachers is to become extinct! 
One wishes there were a few men on Indian Councilseapable of feeling the force of remarks like 
those of Bahtlingk (the greatest living lexicographer) on the last Satskrit dictionary by Bengali 
scholars. But to return to Bithler. In his edocational tours he collected and published 
statistics of private libraries of MSS. These researches culminated in hia great tour in 
Kaimlr in 1875, where he made di ies of unprecedented importance in the literary 
history of India. Returning to Europe in 1880, he was at once appointed to the Chair of 
Sanskrit at Vienna, which he occupied till his death. 


1 From the Atheneum, No. 3678, April 3, 1608, 
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His chief works were the Digest of Hindw Law (1967-76), written in conjunction with Sir 
Raymond West; Manu, translated with a masterly introduction (Oxford, 1886) ; and texts and 
translativns of Apastamba and other minor jurists, He also edited several important texts in 
lexicography and historical romance, besides usefulworks for educational purposes. Of his 
contribations to periodicals a few only can be mentioned. The chief are to be found in the 
Vienna Oriental Journal (mamly founded, and largely edited, by him) and im_ the Indian Anti- 
query. He frequently wrote in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, of which he was and 
honorary member and alsoan active supporter. Amongst his other articles I may note : 
Die Asoka- Inschriften ;’ ‘ Ueber das Leben des Hemachandra’ (1989); ‘ Ueber die Seete der 
Jaina’ (1887); ‘Die indische Inschriften and das Alter der Kunstpoesie’ (1890); and his 
‘Indian Studies,’ written in English, though published in Austria, “not to save you trouble," 
as he once told me, but for the good of those in India, The crowning work of his life was to 
have been the Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Research, designed and edited by him, of which 
some account has already been given in the dihenewm, No, 3593. Of his great published contri- 
lution to this,‘ Indisehe Paldographie,’ it is impossible for me to speak without gratefally 
recording the generous acknowldegment (as charming as it was characteristic) of the work 
done by others who had preceded or aided him in any line of research, Daring his visit 
to London in 1897, and also up to his death, I believe, he was mainly engaged on the 
ancient geography of India, I fear however, from what he told me, that he had made but 
little progress with what might have heen his greatest work, the pre-Muhammadan 
history of India, He would have gathered together in this his numerous and brilliant contri- 
butions to the Epigraphia Indica, 





Buhler had the true nature of « scholar — accurate, incisive, critical in his own work 
helpful, kindly, stimulating to others. His tact and saroir-faire made him a natural leader of 
men on occasions like congresses of Orientalists, where, indeed, his familiar figure will be very 
greatly missed. His geninl, hearty manner made him equally popular and influential with 
scholars and with men of the world. In all senses he made the best of both worlds. 





GEORG BUHLER. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
BY A. A. MACDONELL, MLA. Pu.D. 


I rert thatthe varions able and full obituary notices of Prof. Bihler which have 
appeared, leave hardly anything for me to say. But I am glad to have an opportunity of 
saying that little as a small tribute to the memory of one whose abilities and achievements I 
have admired ever since I began the study of Saiskrit, now nearly twenty-four years ago, 
under his old teacher, Theodor Benfey. Neversince then has the death of any scholar produced 
on née the impression of an irreparable calamity, till the papers last Easter announced the pews 
that Buhler, a solitary seuller on a Swiss Inke, had mysteriously disappeared beneath the 
waves in the evening twilight of Good Friday, All the eminent Sniskritists, Benfey, 
Stenzler, Whitney, Roth, who hove died within this period, were all old men, ranging in age 
from about seventy to eighty years, and had accomplished their life’s work. MBiihler, on the 
other hand, was only sixty and, though he had already achieved so much, was really but 
entering upon what would have been the most important epoch of his career, Quite a short 
time before his death he expressed the opinion that he would require ten years to finish his 
chief work, for which his past life had only been a preparation. It was at least fortunate that 
he lived long enough not only to plan, bat to see carried out to a considerable extent, the 
greatest enterprise yet undertaken in the field of Suiskrit scholarship, his Encyclopaedia of 
Indo-Aryan Research, His organising ability, his practical talent, his intimate knowledge of 
modern India, and his keen interest in all departments of Sanskrit learning, singled Lim ont 
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as the man best fitted for the accomplishment of this task, Having had the good fortune to 
spend seventeen of the best years of his life in India, he owed much to native learning ; but 
he richly repaid the debt by doing more than any other scholar to reveal to the Indians of 
to-day the history of their past, | 

Years before I made his personal scquaintance I had heard mach about Biihler from Benfey, 
who often spoke with pride of the achiovements « his distinguished pupil. I can still remem- 
ber some of the very words Benfey used in describing the circumstances of Biihler’s appoint- 
ment at Bombay. It was not till 1883, some three years after his return to Europe, that I 
first met him, Since then I had every two orthree years opportunities of frequent personal 
intercourse with him at saccessive Oriental Congresgea, especially at Stockholm, London, and 
Geneva, as well as on the occasion of his visits to England. In August 1887 I came across 
him by accident in the street at Lucerne, It was then I learnt that, as his wife was a Swiss 
lady, he was in the habit of spending a considerable part of his vacations in Switzerland, and 
of taking hard rowing exercise on the Swiss lakes after his exhausting labours at Vienna, 
His fondness for this form of exercise, which he indulged in for the sake of his health, was 
destined to bring about his untimely death, Since 1893, when he asked me to contribute to 
his Encyclopedia the part on ‘Vedic Mythology,’ I also had occasion to correspond with him 
a good deal in connexion with that work, These opportunities furnished sufficient data, I 
think, for forming a fairly correct estimate of his character. He struck me as having a 
peculiarly scientific cast of mind. But with this was combined an intellectual enthusiasm 
which caused him to be perpetually on the watch for whatever was calculated to promote 
Indian studies in every direction. Thongh of a thoroughly matter-of-fact temperament, be 
was not altogether lacking in sentiment, This betrayed itself in the emotion with which he 
used to speak of what he owed to the teaching and inspiration of Benfey. The special interest 
he seemed to take in the pupils of his old gurw doubtless sprang from the same source, His 
high-mindedness always deterred him from doing or saying anything against those to whom he 
felt he owed « debt of gratitude, Nor did he stoop to personal controversy. But had he 
ever been unjustifiably attacked, his aggressor would probably have had canse to repent 
his temerity, For Buhler, as he told me himself, kept a record of the blunders which 
he found inthe work of other scholars,and which he might have felt compelled to refer 
to in self-defence. 

One quality which especially distinguished Buhler was that power of concentration which 
enables a man to devote weeks or even months of intense application to the decipherment of 
an inscription withont the certainty of any tangible result, Such labour, though sometimes 
apparently fruitless, serves to sharpen and strengthen the mental powers, and it is only those 
who are capable of it who can hope to become really greatscholars. This quality was possessed 
in an eminent degree by Benfer, and was undoubtedly fostered by Bihier, in his torn 
among pupils suchas Dr, M, A, Stein, who bas done such valoable archwological work in 
Kashmir, The parempard of teachers becomes really fruitful by the cultivation of such 
qualities and the propagation of scientific m2thod and accuracy, rather than by the formation 
of schoola, which by their very nature must suffer from one-sidedness, Thus Biibler’s death is 
to be deplored not only ag a direct loss to learning, but also becanse of the indirect disadvan- 
tage resulting from the prematare removai of a great trainer of scholars. Altogether Biihler 
came near to the ideal of what a Sanskritist of the present day should be, Like Colebrooke, 
the great founder of Sanskrit scholarship, he combined with oniversal learning and untiring 
industry, distinguished practical ability. This enabled him to acquire a vast knowledge of 
the concrete data of modern Indian life, a knowledge particularly valuable to scholarship in a 
country which has experienced for three thousand years a continuity in literature and civiliza- 
tion which is unparalleled in any other branch of the Aryan race. Biihler thus became capable 
of understanding and illuminating the intellectual and social history of India as a whole to an 
extent which will hardly ever be equalled, 
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PROFESSOR J. GEORG BUHLER, 
BY PROFESSOR A. KAEGI, ZURICH.! 


Aut the newspapers have reported the tragic end of the famous Indologist Hofrath Dr. J. Georg 
Dithler, Professor in the University of Vienna, No one can belp feeling the deepest ; syinpathy with 
his relatives, whose sad bereavement has been rendered all the more painful by the melancholy 
circumstances attending his death. But not only the relatives and numerous friends of the departed, 
bat also Sanskrit scholarship itself hus suffered the heaviest and most unexpected los — « loss that 
is Simp.y irreparab’e. For Georg Biihler was more than ‘an eminent Sanskrit scholar’; he held 
and has held for years the undisputed position of a leader of Indian philology ; be was the scholar 
who at the present time was the leading spirit of ull researches relating to ancient India, May I 
then, a6 a grateful sdinirer of the wonderful inan, be permitted to devote'a few lines to his memory ? ' 

Buhler was born in the parsonage of Borstel near Nienburg on the Weser, and educated at the 
grammar school of Hannover, where H. L. Abrens and Raphael Kihner were amongst his teachers, 
At Faster, 1855, he proceeded to the University of Gottingen to study Classical and Oriental antiqui- 
ties, and found there sach eminent teachers as Hermann Sauppe, Emst Curtius, Theodor Benfey, and 
Heinrich Ewald, After having taken his doctor's degree he went, in the autumn of 1858, to France 
and England, where he devoted three years to the thorongh study of Vedie MSS. in the great 
libraries of Paris, London, and Oxford, In England he became acquainted with Professors Max 
Miiller and Theodor Goldstiicker who assisted him in many ways, and for a time he held the post of 
assistant librarian in Her Majesty's library at Windsor Castle, 


in October, 1862, he returned to Géttingen with the intention of qualifying himself os a 
University lecturer, But in November he was offered a professorship at the Sanskrit College in 
this appointment were being carried on, he was invited to take the newly created chair of Oriental 
languages at the Elphinstone College in Bombay, Bithler gladly accepted the offer, and began his work 
at Lombay in the spring of 1863. His very first lectures on Sanskrit, Prakrit and Comparative 
Philology, and still more the zeal and energy with which he threw himself into the educational work at 
the college, making new practical arrangements for instruction in the philological department and 
procuring a library of bocks and manuscripts to be used by students and teachers, could not fail 
to attract the attention of the authorities, who very soon began to employ the young scholar in the 
Educational Department in other ways also, 

As early a5 1864 Biihler, together with Sir Raymond West, then judge at the Boribay High 
Court, was appointed by the Governor of Bombay Presidency, to compile a Digest of Hindu Law, 
which was to take the place of the Sistria (native scholars versed in the customary law), who antil 
then had acted as legal advisers at the lower courts, 

During the summer of 1866 he was employed at Poona as superintendent of Sanskrit studies, and 
in the winter of 1866-67 be travelled, by order of the Government, through the Maratha and Kanara 
countries, in order to search the Brahmanic libraries for important manuscripts, Ag the result 
of this very first journey Buhler brought home more than 200 old Manuscripts, among them many 
rare and until then quite unknown works, and he lost no opportunity in pointing out to the 
authorities the necessity of a systematic investigation of the old libraries, 
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chodmiparests cae pg cRiscAiDi ob Wok te thnyeeny a Fined ofall; he wan sacting Sy devi 
and improve the colleges for a higher and more generr! education of native teachers, and then new school- 
books were procured and new regulations introduced ; wherever possible, new schools where founded, 
the existing schools careiully classified, systematic annua] inspections of all colleges and schools were 
arranged, and finally, through Bithler’s initiative, the salaries of teachers at secondary schoola were 
congiderably raised, and the masters at the lower schoo's were given opportunities of earning an annual 
increase of their salaries by especially good work, We may form an idea of Bithler's extensive activity 
in this administrative work from the fact that when he entered om his office in 1869 there were in the 
province 730 schools with 47,800 scholars, while at the end of his term of office in 1880 the number 
of achools had risen to 1,763 with 101,970 scholars, 

_- However, while bis time and energy were to euch an extent placed at the service of the 

. ation, Buhler yet found it possible to render his official work, especially his inspections of 
Gist URE Gallcas Gol Ghes clsnoiecally Na weed 40 aive mort intorepsng cca vivid descriptions), at 
the same time fruitiul in the highest degree for echolarly purposes, When he entered on his office as 
Educational Inspector he obtained from the Government, which had already become aware of the 
important results of his first journey in search of MSS_, the order and authority to search all libraries 
within reach in the province for M58. and to soquire for the Government any works of importance, 
Consequently, during his tours of inspection he communicated, in all the larger towns, with the 
warned Papdits, and enlisted agents who had to bunt up the libraries, carry on negotiations with the 
owners, and to compile lists of MSS, He soon found out that the number of books and libraries was 
enormous, and that more especially the Jainas possessed exceedingly rich treasures of MSS. As these 
efforts of Btihler were crowned by such unexpected results — during his very first year of inspecting 
be bad sucoweded in purchasing upwards of 200 important oki MSS. and in acquiring catalogues 
containing something like 14,000 titles of works of the Erahmanical literature alone — be was 
Commialenionsd 40 undertake several tours to diflarent parte of India ae fir as Kesknir ancl Nepal, and 
from all these tours be returned with valuabe treasures of MSS. and inscriptions (on stone, copper- 
cdates: coins eté:).. Kapecially: famoos: became his tour to Kashmir, when be discovered and soquired 
not only a great number of hitherto unknown Brahmanical works, but also an almost complete 
collection of the sacred books of the Digambara Jainas, Besides the purchases for the Indian 
Government Bihler a'so bought, with the permission thereof, large and systematic collections of 
MSS. for European libraries, Upwards of 5,000 MSS, have since those yeare become generally 
accessibie to scholars, apart from nomerous corrected copies of Sanskrit works, which he privately 
procured for scholars of all countries, 

That Biihler in spite of his extensive-practical work should have found it possib-e still to devote 
himself to literary. pursuits in such an eminent degree, hes always been a matter of surprise. His very 
first greater work, the Digest of Hindu Law, published by order of the Governor of Bombay (1867 
and 1869) became a standard, From numerous law-books, which at that time mostly existed in M8, 
only and had to be collated for the first time, and from information gathered from the mouths 
of Shistris versed in the customary law, West and Dithler compiled a codex of the law of inheritance, 
partition, and adoption, which has since been repeatedly edited, trans'ated into the vernaculars, and 
enjoys great authority throughout the whole of India, 

Next Biihler, whose school-books for Indian colleges have already been mentioned, founded, together 
with Eielhorn (then Professor of Sanskrit in Poona, and now in Gottirgen) the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series —an undertaking which was intended to give young native scholars an opportunity of 
learning European methods of criticiem in editing texts, and to procure cheap and good editions of 
Sanskrit standard works for use in Indian schools and colleges. Buhler himself published in this 
collection the Pofichatantra, Dandin's Daiakumdracharita, the historical romance Vikramdakadera- 
charita of the 11th century which he himself had discovered, the ancient Iaw-book of Apastamba, and 
others. Hie catalogues of MSS, and his well-known Reports are of great scientific value, and his 
epigraphic researches in connection with thef smous edicts of King Piyadasi-Aéoka and other Indian 
inscriptions have marked a new epoch and led to new results of the highest importance, 
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His literary activity became still more extens.ve aod fruition), when, in 1281, alter leaving the 
Tnilian Civil Service, he took the chair of Sanskrit in the University of Vienna, Partly through his 
iastruction, by which he irained a number of younger scholars, still more by his numerous pub.ications 
sul his extensive connections both in the East and in the Wes: he became more and more the eentre 
and the chief promoter of Indological studies in Europe —a fact which cane out clearly cnongh 
at the Congress of Orientalis's held in Vienna in 1886. With untiring and never failing: ouries: 
and with an unselfishness that Was truly surprising, he placed the vast stores of his experiences and 
scunlies, a8 well as the rich treasures of his MSS, at the disposal of his fellow s‘uilents, and by his 
Munerous connections with ihe leading authorities in India he was able to procure for European and 
Auvrican scholars anything they night want for their work, if it could at all be had from India. 


To meation even only the most important of BUhler's larger works or of his numerous articles 
in differest journals both of Europe and India, won'd of course be impossib'e here, Of his books, 
I will only mention that he translated for Max Miiller’s Sacred Pooks af the East fie of the most 
important Jaw-books, amonge: them that of Mfanw— this alone a velume of 760 pages, includin, 
important introduction and notes, Of his smaller essays a'so I will mention only one, In his book - 


India, whal can ¢ teach wa? (Loudon, 1883) Max Miller had expressed the startling view that the 


who-e of the Tudian literature, as far os it is not Vedic or Buddhistic, was Written in the time after 
rt Turanias (Indo-Seythian) invasion of Inilia, 7. ¢., after the second Century of the Christian era, 
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Thy Vela, be declared, was evideutly a wreck saved from a general shipwreck ; everything else that has 
‘ore down to us — epic literature, law-books, works on grammar, poetry — was merely a late 
refloreacence of a» new life sarang up under more favourab's cireumetances : it was ‘ renaissance 
itésrature,’ This hypothes:s, of course, created a great sensation and called forth lively. discussions, 
Mos: scholars opposed or doubred this theory without however (considering the great Uncertainties 
prevailing in wll ques‘ions of Indian chrouology) being ab‘e to relate it entirely, others were led away 
by Max Miiller’s fascinating argamextation, until Bithler took up the discuss'on with his splendid 





aud methodical essay on the Indian inscriptions and the age of the Indian Kivys literature 
(Stteungederichte der Wiener Akademie, 1890, Vol, 123). Starting from some recently discovered 
inseriptions, eghteen of which bear perfectly certain dates which are fully discussed by Biihlor, he 
refutes in this esaay Max Miller's argumeuts one by one, and establishes besides o number of 
Bectire dates, 


Again in the discussion which has lately been revived and has excite such great interest, as to 
the age of the Veda, Biihler has taken the wiost sober anil moderate view of the question, 


About six years ago Bihler conceived the plan of editing an Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan 
Research on a grani seale — 9 work Which was, as it were, to crown his life-long efforts for the 
geueral development of Indology. Within a Very short time he succeeded in securing the co-operation 
of about thirty echolars from different parts of the world — from America, India, England and the 
continent of Europe, With youthin] zeal he set to work himself, and twice the Austrian Government 
granted him a year’s leave of absence for the purpose of devoting himgelf entirely to his work in 
connection with the Eneyclepedia, Pesides the Paleoyraphy, pablished in 1£96, he intended to 
treat of the Antiquities, Geography and His*ory, Especially in the last mentioned part he hoped to 
be ab‘e to bring ont new and unexpected results. Only a short time ago he explained to me with his 
cheerful enthus‘agm, how he Wasigoing once for all to refute the general talk about the Hindus lacking 


hopes and schemes! And what might we not have expected from @ man 80 full of vigour and energy ! 
His capacity, his love of work and his power of work seemed emply unlimited — and now! It is 
true, we may hope that at least the Lineyclopedia (to say nothing of his other schemes) is so firmly 
és-abished that it can safely be carried ont to the end. Dut the parts which he was to work out 


limgelf will never be accomplished by any one, as he would have done jt, “ Jj there ever was a man,” 


writes the Nes‘or of German Sanskritis‘s, Professor Albrecht Weber in Berlin, “ whose loss can be. 
called irreparable, it ig Georg Bitbler,” Of hin it may be truly said : “ He has lived for all ages! 
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P.83.— While I was writing the above, a hewspaper came to my hands, in which a Vienna 
correspondent reported rumours circulating in Vienna as to a Voluntary or violent death of Holrath 
Biihler, The correspondent added that indeed no tangible proofs of either the one or the other 
hypotheses are forthcoming, and that Biihler’s nearest Vienna friends “ deny most positively the very 
poss:bility of a su‘cide committed by Bubler from ethical or philosophical motives" — and surely 
they are right, Whoever has known Bibler ever so slightly, must certainly arrive at the same 
coaelus.on. I knew him for nearly twenty years, since August 1878, and from that time to the very 
las I have bad frequent intercourse with him both personal and by letters, and I venture to assert most 
emphatically that with him “a tendeney to the negation of the pleasures of existence" or any kind 
of Buddhist mysticism is entirely out of the question, and the hypothesis of a suicide is absolutely 
ground'ess, Nor is there any foundation for the hypothesis of a violent death, of a crime, it being 
entire.y uncalled for in view of the facts which have come to light, Boating was Bubler’s favourite 
sport, and he often liked to practise it, particularly after hard work, Already on the 7th of April he 
had made an excurs on from Lindau, and after his return in the evening was seen engaged in cheerful 
conversation with other visitors at the Hotel, Ou Good Friday the 8th he was induced by the beantiful 
spring weather to s:ay one day longer, “in order to make a longer excursion,” as he was heard 
saying. After having drawn up atelegram to his wife, ‘Come to-morrow,’ which was afterwards 
found in the Hotel, he startel in the afternoon in one of those long and narrow bonts, the 
oars of which lie bo lightly on the outriggers, that they are lifted even at a great dis‘ance by the 
wash of a steamer, if they ore not held tightly as soon as the waves approach, Now Biihler 
Was seen from the banks rowing forward and backward for some time on one and the same spot 
after 7 o'clock im the evening, Next day the empty boat was found floating on the lake with one 
oar, while the other oar was found at some dis‘aice from it. In the opinion of experienced people 
living near the lake it is highly probab‘e that he lost one oar, which ho tried to secure again, and in 
trying to catch it he, being « s‘out man, fell overboard, By this natural and s.mpe hypothes:s 
the terrib'e accident becomes perfectly plain and intelligible, 





A CONTRIBUTION ON BUHLER. 
BY PROF. F. ENAUER (KIEW), 

Iu the case of Biihler I hardly know which to admire most: the greatness of his learning and 
mental power, or the greatness of his mind and character, I do not think J cin honour his memory 
better than by quoting a few extracts from his letters addressed to me, and by adding an account of 
an incident which shows the great scholar algo as a man of rare human qualities, 

On Jannary 2nd, 1891, he writes :—“I think, we shall before long become acquainted even 
with older temples of the Brahmans. The excavations of Mathurj, Ahicchatri and Sravast{ will 
no doub: considerab!y modify our views about the re‘igions of India,” 

On March Srd, 1893 :—“ The [London] Congress was one of the finest and most successful, 
4. great deal of useful work was done: some of the papers were very important ; Cowell's speeches the 
Togt important of all," 

On June 6th, 1893 :—* The work ( Madwavagrihyasttra ) is one of the most in‘eresting of its 
kind.” And with reference to new discoveries :— “ The brutal facts aro now demolishing the finest 
theories concerning the age of Sanskrit literature, which a'so-called criticism has derived from ‘inner’ 
reasons. Bat what we have learnt until now is only the beginning, we may look forward to far more 
s-artling discoveries, and I am afraid, of all that has been considered as the correct thing during the 
las: forty years not much will stand the test of time. Our salvation is in the pick-axe and the skovel 
aid in paying more attention to Hindu tradition,” 

Oo June 22nd, 1893 :— “ The worthy Bhattjis never cared much for the state of their Mantras ; 
they always felt like that famous priest who baptised nomine patria filie et spirit sancti, and it did 
not matter in the leagt, The Satbskiira bas its effect with a nonsensical Mantra just the same os with 
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a correct one." —« In support of your quite correct view that the g rihydai kormdni are older than the 
érextani, T should also like to point out that the tarifis for the latter were much too high to be ever 
carried out completely,” 


In Vol. I. of the Vienna Oriental Journal, 1887, Biibler had published an article on the elliptic 
use of if and cha, which was to a certain exient directed against myself, inasmuch se] hed, in my 
edition and translation of the Gobhilagrihyusiira, taken n different view from that of the Hindu 
commentators which Biihler defends in his Peper. I considered it my duty to oppose Ltibler in 
a special article. With some misgivings —for I was an admirer of Bih'er and could ill spare his 
help and advice — I wrote to hin pointing out my objections: And what was his reply? “As to: 
iti and cha it does not matter. I shall return to the subject on some other ovcasien, AIL T ask for, if 
anybody wishes to enter upon & controversy with u-e, is that the tone should always be that of polite: 
society.” A few days later he writes :— “ The fuller the discussion the better.” 1 do not know what. 
impression my article published goon after in the Festorwss an Otto con Hokilingk bed mace upon: 
him ; but when I announced to him my intention to come to Vienna in the suminer of that year 1888, 
he invited me to stay with him, Of course, I did not like to trouble him. But when I came to 
Vienna, he frequently invited me to his house, and we mat every day in the Oriental Institute, With 
the heartiest kindness he placed everything that could be of any use to me at my disposal, and assisted, 


Tey aupechcilh ny tade in 1886 st the Vienna Congress of Orientalste and, of course, then enly 
aD hie veer ni? at he could not pay much attention to a beginner in those eventfal days which texen 
all his energies, I had not heen his pupil, and was already a professor, Neither personally nor in 
literary matters could I be of any service to him ; besides I had attacked him in public. Were these 
not reasons enough for him to receive me, in 1884, with cool reserve and to grant me only such favours 
as he could not deny me for decency's sake ? Far from that, he fully opened to me the tich stores of 
his learning and allowed me a deep insight into his world of ideas, which proved a lasting gain to 


% 


myself. It was clear that Biibler considered no one as too unimportant whom he thought capable of 
contributing in any way to the progress of learning, and that be tried to help and sssigt any such 
person to the utmost of his power. At the same time he had a charming manner of placing himself - 


on a level, as it were, with those below him, so that even the humb'est became inspired with courage, 
On the 10th of July, 1896, be Wrote to me on some other occasion: — “ This I should like now to 
substitute in the place of former conjectures, and you may print and criticise it as much as you like,” 
Aind in his last letter to me he Wriles to thank me ° heartily’ for the “splendid *. work (my edition of 
the Midnavagrihyasitra), although in this work I had repeatedly made c“itieal romarks directed against 
him. Biihler was free of all touchiness in questions of scholarship, and granted to everybody 
the full liberty of bis own opinion, nay, he seemed to experience a certain pleasure in meeting With views 
differing frou his own, if only they were expressed judiciously, One might think that such » feature 
should be . rsatter of course in any scholar, particularly in one who has everything at his command and 
van afford to be superior to little Weaknesses, However, experience teaches that this is not eo and 
that even men of the greatness of a Biihler are not alway’ proof against ‘ gnothites * received in literary 





warfare, in consequence of which they become disagreeable (though it may be only for a short time). 
Buhler, however, was a lion without fear. Ho was « truly great scholar, an extraordinary character, an 
exceedingly keen observer of human nature, and a wise educator in matters of learning. Honoar to 


the memory of a master ! 
AN APPRECIATION OF BUHLER. 
BY EMILE SENART, MEMERE DE LINSTITUT, 
_ Wuew I agreed to add a few words to the notice that Dr. Winternits was writing on the 
life and works of Biihler, I only considered, with my old sympathy for the Indian Antiquary, 
my affectionate admiration for the eminent scholar whose loss has left us an irreparable void. 
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Sino Eke Goud ioeesobing memoir oe i ‘feel the ae of my promise. With 
the accuracy of a thoroughly weil informed witness, and the pious fervour of heart-felt 
devotion, the writer reviews the entire life and work of the master, bringing into prominent 
rutief the originality and importance of his réle, Nothing further would therefore remain 
for me to say, were I not eager to accept the opportunity that is offered to me to add to 
such numberless expressions of homage and sincere regret the tribute of the high and 
respectful esteem that is felt by his French fellow-workera for this indefatigable pioneer of 
Indianism. 


In spite of the faci, that, but for a friendly exchange of correspondence, I only made the 
personal acquaintance of Bihler’a few years before his death, I cannot forget that having 
followed the same course of studies under the same “‘ Guro,” chavs existed, if I may be allowed 
the expression, a bond of common origin between us. When I began the study of Sanskrit, 
under thedirection of Benfey, I remember what high expectations that clear-sighted judge 
had already formed of the distinguished destiny that awaited the man, still so young, 
whom he loved to proclaim his most remarkable pupil, Biihler himself nover fniled to 
acknowledge on his part, with fervent gratitude and faithful sympathy, the value of his 
instruction and the encouragement of such flattering predictions, Benfey was not only 
singularly suggestive in his teaching, and his conversation; he was not only an admirable 
grammarian and linguist. One of the first, he had fully perceived, beyond the mere linguistic 
interest that had first excited the attention of the West to the study of Sanskrit, the attraction 
which was offered to the highest curiosity of the mind by the insight into the past history of 
India and the development of ita life, religious, political and oocial, He was the first who 
ventured to sketch a general view of it in bis famous article, which appeared in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encyclopedia ; and so he was certainly most influential in the course which his pupil's 
ideas early adopted, Bibler wanted to study India in itself, and for itself, and to trace, 
before all else, chronological, and pesitive data as given by its literature, and monuments 
With this object, he decided to seek, in the familiar intercourse of the country itself, in ita 
scholastic traditions, in s methodical research for manuscripts and documents, the information 
that this great work required. 





Ti was to himself alone, however, to his own perseverance and ardonr, to his enormous 
capacity for work that he was indebted for the snocess that so largely crowned his plan. 
Always distrusting specious deductions and brilliant generalisations, he showed in his whole 
aspect that harmonious fusion of qualities peculiar both to the German and the English mind 
to which Dr. Winternitz has so happily alluded. Varied and profound science, decided 
precision, unflinching tenacity, » practical knowledge of both men and affairs, nothing was 
wanting to make him, not exactly the leader of a certain school, bot what was even belies 
diligent leader of workers, or, as I may express it, a chef atelier, endowed fo a striking 
degree, with authority and power. Such he showed himself in India, where he aueceeded in 
making enthusiastic fellow-workers of several Natives, as well as of those of his own country- 
men whom he attracted and embued with his enterprising spirit, and still more so in Europe 
when he returned to Vienna and there founded a course of teaching which proved so fruitfal. 
Hy the enrrent use of Sanskrit, by cortain ways of teaching — and even by cortsin habits, 
of mind, he used some coqnetry to maintain the stamp of his long and affectionate familiarity 
with the Hindu world, 





Thanks to the high position he enjoyed both with the Administration of the British 
Government, os well as with the Indianists of the East and West, he became under all circum- 
stances, the natural intermediary between India and Europe, and he never refused his aid, 
whenever it was required, either by men or by useful enterprises, OF this] had a striking 
proof during the latter part of his life, the memory of which is all the more agreeable to me, 








as it recalls a circumstance Which gave me the opportunity of offering him a few days" 
hospitality and of enj i t th Congress of Orientali 

having brought Biihler to Paris, where a number of other celebrated Indianists were also 
assembled, I thought it a dnty to take advantage of the oveasion for the realisation of a desire 
1 had for some time entertained. The project in view was the organisation of an International 
Association, the object of which would be to further, by all means, archmological investigations 
in India, That Bihler should take a warm interest in the Project at once, will not seem sur- 
prising. His enthusiasm, however, was not displayed onlyin promises, This was proved by the 
zeal by which he obtained the patronage of important personages, whosa aid and assistance 
was essential to the success of the plan. He also, in a most precise and practical Spirit, 


To him is certainly due, in a large measure, the valuable and powerful intervention of onr 
eminent friends, Lord Reay and Sir Alfred Lyall, which secured for the project, the invourable 
disposition of the Indian Government, His loss is certainly a fatal blow to the new Association. 
May his memory protect it! 


The least attentive observer would perceive, that in Bihler the man of work and of 
thought was also the man of action. Both his words and appearance, as well a5 an indescrib. 
able air of promptness and decision, showed it at first sight. Hoe never indulged in reveries — 
in vague speculation, or in the frai adjustment of conjectures. In a field of research, where the 
uncertainty of chronological bases or the rarity of positive statements, as well as the national 


study of law the genealogy of books and schools were of greater importance to him than the 
analysis of institutions, Even in tho investigation of religions antiquities he wag more busy 
in testing the tradition than in expatiating npon the systems, 


From the first and until the end of his life, Biihler followed with undevisting firmness 
the path he had traced ont for himself after due reflection. He has accomplished his task, 
He has acedmplished it with éclat, for, with the clearness of purpose that was one of his chief 
characteristics, he had chosen his line in the direction of his most prominent facalties, and 
to it he devoted such a power for work, a vigonr and an ingenuity of mind as never failed, 
All these brilliant qualities were at their best when the fatal accident occurred for which 
we shall long remain inconsolable. 


In France, it revived among us sad memories, as a similarly cruel and unforeseen cata- 
strophe bad jost ten years before deprived a fellow-worker and contemporary of Bithler of 
his life. In some respects one may say that Bergaigne, by the turn of his mind, by the direo- 
tion of his favourite studies, presented a living antithesis to Biihler. But he also Was cut off at 
the very moment when he seemed almost to hare reached ihe crowning point of hia labour, at 
a0 age when many fruitful years appeared to be still in store for him, Two masters, so widely 
different in their lines of work, ure thos brought together for us by a vommon fatality 
which seemed to cling to their common studies. We had long been eager to manifest our high 
respect for the science and services of Biihler, Our Academy had considered it an honour to 
number him among its correspondents. While recalling a loss so near to our hearts, his tragic 
end, has, even for those who only knew him through his books, added a thrill of intimate 
émotion to the regreta which hatura!ly ACCOMpany the premature death of «a powerful 
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His mind was of an unceasing activity and ever awake, His learning, admirably Suggestive: 
was never taken unawares, A rich fullness of culture, a wide store of remembrances Animatet 
his conversation, which was at once solid and lively, All those who have had the good fortune 
to know Biihler personally will retain a faithful memory of a man, obliging, without any 
display — who softened by unvarying uprightness and trae benev olence the commanding 
authority of a vast science and of avery decided turn of mind. As to the scholar, his useful 
impulsion ig sure to survive him long, and his name will remain inscribed in the first ranks 
of the golden book of Indian studies, | 








4 NOTE ON THE FACTS OF BUTHLE R'S CAREER! 


Jowaxy Geors Biuces, son of aclergyman, was born on the 19th July, 1837, at Borstel, a 
village near Nienburg (county Hoya, Hannover), The first part of his education was domes- 
tic, after which he was sent, in the spring of 1852, to Hannover, to complete the course of 
the Lyceum under the well known scholars H. L. Abrens and R, Kihner, In 1855 he 
matricnlated at the University of Gottingen and studied classical philology and archeology 
under K. F, Hermann, Schneidewin, E. Curtios, H. Sauppe, and F. Weiseler, and oriental 
philology under Th, Benfey, and H. von Ewald. Having taken his degree as Ph, D. in that 
summer of 1858, he went to Paris in October, 1858, thence to London in June, 1859, where 
he accepted in May, 1861, the post of Assistant to the Librarian of the Royal Library at 
Windsor, which in October, 1862, he exchanged for a similar one at the University Library 
at Gottingen, 

He was nominated Professor of Oriental Languages at the Elphinstone College in Bombay 
on the 10th February, 1863; in December of the same year, Fellow and Examiner of the 
University of Bombay ; in March, 1864, a Member of the Commission for the Publication of » 
Digest of Hindn Law; in June, 1864, Professor of Ancient History and English at the 
Elphinstone College. In January, 1£66, he was promoted to the post of Acting Superintendent 
of Safskrit Stodies and Professor of Ancient History and English at the Deccan College, 
Poona, and was sent on a tour of research in the Southern Maratha and Kanara country during 
the cold seasons of 1866-69. He then returned to Bombay as Professor of Orienial Languages 
and Ancient History at the Elphinstone College, and was advanced, on the 20th December, 
" 1868, to the post of Educational Inspector of Guzerat and Officer in charge of the search of 
Safskrit MSS, in the Bombay Presidency. He was sent on Special duty to Rajputana from 
December, 1873, to March, 1874, and to Kashmir and Central India, from J uly, 1875, to April 
1876. His health failing, he wag pensioned on the 12th September, 1820, and accepted the 
professorship of Indian philology and archwology inthe University of Vienna in October, 1880. 
He was Correspondiug Member of the German Oriental Society (1871), of the American Oriental 
Society (1973), of the Berlin Academy of Science (1878), of the Royal Society of Sciences at 
Gottingen (1883), of the Imperial Academy of Sciences in Vienna (1583), of the Petersburg 
Academy (1893), of the Institut de France (1887), and of the Reole des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes at Paris, He waa an Ordinary Member of the Imperial Academy of Science in 
Vienns (16885), of the Socitté Asiatique at Paris, of the Asiatic Society at Bombay, and of the 


1 Communicated by Prof. H. Jacobi and others, 
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Gujarat Vernacular Society, He was an Honorary Member of the American Oriental Society 
(1887), of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1895), of the Imperial Russian Archmological Society, 


and of the Anjuman-i-Panjab, 


Ho was appointed a Knight of the Prussian Order of the Crown (TIT Class) in 1872, a 
Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire lst January, 1878, and Comthur of the 
Order of Franz-Josef, and was nominated K.H. Hofrath in 1889, and Honorary LL.D. of 
Edinburgh in 1885, 


Literary Works,— He wrote his Inaugural Dissertation on the Affix fys, Gittingen, 1858, 
He contributed papers to: — Benfey’s Orient and Occident, Journal of the Philological Society 
(London), 1859-1863 ; Journal of the Bombay and Bengal Asiatic Societies and of the Madras 
Literary Journal, 1863-1867; to the Indian Antiquary, 1872-95; to the Epigraphia Indica, 
1888-1598: to the Vienna Journal fir die Kunde des Morgeniandes, 1626-95. Together with 
Sir Raymond West he published the Digest of Hindu Law Cases, Part 1., Bombay, 1£67, Part II., 
1869, second edition, 1875, third edition, 1881, He edited the Panchatantra with English Notes 
(Nos. 1 and 3 of the Bombay Sanskrit Series), 1868, second edition, 1881, third edition, 1851, 
fourth edition, 1891; the Apastambiya Dbarmasitra, Bombay, 1868-71, second edition, 1892-94; 
a Catslogue of Sonskrit MSS. from Guzerat, 1872-73; the Datakuméracharite with Englich 
Notes, Bombay, 1873, second edition, 1887; the Vikraminkecharita with an Introduction, 
Bombay, 1875; a Detailed Report of a Tour in Kashmir, Bombay, 1877; the Piiyalachchhini- 
mamali, Gdttingen, 1878; the Sacred Books of the Aryans, Vol. I,, Oxford, 1879 (second 
edition, 1897), Vol. II., 1888; Leitfaden fiir den Elementarcursus des Fanskrit, Wien, 1863 ; 
Indische Palmographie (in the Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research), Strarsburg, 1696 ; 
Inscriptions from the Caves in the Bombny Presidency in’ Dr. Burgess’ Archeological Reports 
or Western India, Vols. IV. and V., London, 1883; Erklirung der Afoka Inschriften in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society, 1883-93: Palwographic Remarks on the Hrinji 
palm-leaf MS, in the Anecdotn Oxon, Aryan Eer. I, 3. 1884; The Laws of Mann, translated, 
S. B. E. Vol. XXV., 1886; Translations of the Dhauli and Jaugada versions of the Atoka 
Edicts in Archeological Reports for Sonthern India, Vol. I., 1887. 


His publications in the ‘Schriften der Wiener «Akademie der Wirsenschaften™ ore 
the - following : — (a) Uber eine Fammlung von Sanskrit und Prakrit Handschriften, 1881; 
(t) Ubercas Alter des Knimfrischen Dichters Somadeva, 1£85; (c) Uber cine Ineehrift des 
Konigs Dharasens von Valabhi, 1£88; (d) Uber eine neve Inschrift des Gujara Konige, 
Dadda IJ., 1887; (e) Uber eine Sendraka Inschrift, 16¢7; (f) Uber die Indische Secte 
der Jainas, 1887; (g) Uber das Navasihasinkachrita des Padmagupta, 1988; (4) Dns 
Leben dea Jaina Ménches Hemachandra, 1869; (9) Uber dos Sukrita-camkirtana des 
Arisiha, 1889; (i) Die Indischen Inschrifton and Daa Alter der Indischen Kunst Poesie, 
1890; (k) Indian Studies No, 1, The Jogadicharita of Sarvinanda, 1892; (7) Indian 
Studies No. T1., Contributions to the History of the Mabébhirata, 1892; Indian Studies 
No. WI., On the Origin of the Brahma Alphabet, 1895 (Second edition, 1898). 


BUHLER AS A COLLECTOR OF MSS. 
BY PROF. ERNST LEUMANN, STRASSHURG. 

Ir is generally not known or scarcely noticed to what an extent the history of any science 
is dependent on the local distribution of its materinis. When 6 town or country shows 
some predilection for this or that branch of research we are, at first, inclined to find the reson 
in some Jocal or vational instinct, or in the efficacy of the teaching and writings of some echolar, 
who may be considered to be the ‘local genius.’ And this inclination is strengthened by the 
undoubted facts that there are such things as Jocal ‘schools' of science as there are of art, and 
that nationalities do tend towards different standards in science and art, This does not: 
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soiree saniats how it is that — to ate to Indian esate Denmark has ‘ey produced 


Pali scholars (Westergaard, Fausbdll, Trenckner, Andersen), that Northern Buddhism is 
chiefly cultivated in Paris (Burnouf, Feer, Senart, Lévi, Guimet), and that other branches 
of Indian studies are more or less equally confined to particalar seats of learning, The real 
explanation lies in the dispersion of the materials, Rask furnished Copenhagen with a splendid 
collection of Pali manuscripts which ronsed the interest of Danish scholars, just as Hodgson sent 
to Parison excellent collection of the writings of the Northern Buddhists as preserved in Nepal. 

So the famous general Saiskrit Library of Chambers went to Berlin and found there an indefati- 

gable interpreter in Weber, while the India Office and the Bodleian have become seats of Indian 
philology through the manuscript libraries of Colebrooke and Wilson. In later years al4o 
Cambridge rece'ved a series of manuacript treasures from the enlightened activity of Daniel 
Wright, with the consequence that two Cambridge scholars (Cowell and Bendall), have made 
them their special stady. Nowon the same level with those great collectors of manuscripts 
who, by bringing or sending over to Europe their treasnres, have founded theredifferent nents of 
Indian Wisdom, we have to mention Biihler. Indeed, he not only equals Rask, Hodgson, 
Chambers, Colebrooke, Wilson, and Wright as a collector of manuscripts, but far surpasses, 
them all. And therefore, had he done nothing else for Saiskrit Philology, he would be one 
of its greatest promoters, — one of those whose activity most decidedly and most happily 
determine the progress of Indian Research. On this fact we insist all the more, as the general 
public, in appreciating acholara, is inclined to overlook merits of the kind described. Well 
written books, like fragrant flowers, chiefly attract the general attention and also in a titanic 
publication (like Murray's or Littré’s or Grimm's Dictionary), which looks likea majestic oak in 
the park of literary and scientific productions. But who thinks of the roots hidden in the 
ground, which furnish the elementary materials for stems, branches and blossoms? Who 
longs to hear of the pioneer work, which farniahes the materials for those publications that the 


general reader may use or enjoy ? 

Bat let us, nevertheless, inquire in what way Biihler has been an unparalleled collector 
of Indian manuscripts, Between 1963 and 1866 Babler bought for himself about 300 manu- 
scripts, which in 1888 he presented to the India Office, and the zeal and ability exhibited in 
bringing together this small but remarkable collection induced the Bombay Government to 
secure Biihler's services in that line. And so between 1866 and 1868, Bubler was specially 
deputed to explore the native libraries in the South Maritha and the North Kagard countries, and 
obtained for Government about 200 manuscripts which were deposited in the Elpinstone 
College; and in 1868, when o regular and most important ‘Search for Manuscripts’ was 
instituted by the Government of India, Bithler became the head of the Bombay organisation, 
which op to 1880, when he left India, has bonght for the Deccan College Library 2.863 manu- 
seripts. Besides all this, between 1873 and 1880, Buhler asked for and received on several 
occasions permission to send over to Europe such texts on sale as were already well represented 
in the Government Collection. Among the European Libraries it is particularly that of 
Berlin which unhesitatingly grasped this splendid opportanity of adding to its stock of Indian 
mannseripta; and thns it came about that nearly 500 manuscripts, partly presented and partly 
sold, have, through Bithler, found their way to Berlin, 

By mentioning in each case the exact or approximate number of manuscripts acquired we 
only mean to give a general idea of the enormous extent of new materials that we owe to 
Biihler's activity in India, A considerable part of the texts represented were entirely unknown 
before, many of them were brilliant discoveries due only to Biihler’s exceptional energy and 
sagacity and to his profound learning. Thos he rescued two whole branches of literatare 
from oblivion, viz., the Kashmiri branch which comprises Vedic and Saiskrit texts and the 
extensive Prakrit and Snaskrit literatare of the Svetimbara Jains, Who would, thirty years 
aro, have thought that India still contained so many unknown literary documents P And who 
would have found them or even looked for them, if Buhler had not gone out, of his own 
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accord, to India, as an adventurer of philological research — comparable in this respect only 
to Anguetil Duperron and Czoma Kérési ? 

_ The majority of those five hundred manuscripts which Biihler sent to Berlin belong to 
the literature of the Svetimbara Jains. This has had the effect that Jain Philology is compara- 
tively much cultivated in Germany, while in England and France, where the scholars are still 
greatly absorbed by the oceapation which their rich stores of Buddhist manuscripts affords, 
no effort has yet been made to deal with Jainism, First of all Weber devoted to the new 
materials ten years of his life, as the fruits of which he brought ont — not #o speak of smaller 
publications — his New Catalogue (three 4to volames of 1,364 pages) and his Sacred Literature 
of the Jaina (an English translation of which was published in the Indian Antiquary). Klatt 
also was won for the new branch of stady by the materials, as well as by Bubler personally 
(when on Ieave in Korope in 1878); and with a remarkable skill and assiduity he selected from 
the new literature all that tended to yield chronical and bibliographical facts. What Klatt con- 
tributed and whatlater ou by ill fate he was prevented from contributing to Indian Research miy 
be inferred from 4 Note in a former volame of the Jndian Antiquary (1894, p. 169, note 2), A 

few years after Klatt, Leumann began, asa student in Berlin, his Jain investigations, transferring 
them afterwards to Strassburg where he tried tocomplete Biiller's work in that line by procuring 
for his University Jain manuscripts not represented as yet in the Berlin-Bihler Collection. 

But Buller founded the German Jain Philology uot only throngh Berlin, In 1873-74 
Jacobi lad accompanied Biihler on one of his tours and had acquired with Bibler’s consent 
and friendly support a manuscript collection of his own, containing chiefly Jain texts. It 
1 well Known how much Jacobi has fertilized this collection, and what valuable editions 
and translations of Jain texts he has brought out and furnished with most instructive intro- 
ductions— not to mention the independent papers in which he has dealt with Jain subjects, 


As to the impulses which Jain Philology received in India from Bitbler we might refer 
to many, but confine ourselves to record here only what certainly is the chief and most 
promising impulse. Btihler imparted his desire of discovering or uncovering all that is 
hidden or unknown in Jain Literature to Peterson, his successor in Bombay, who has been 
so fortunate as to be able to enter sanctified temple libraries, which, in spite of all exertions, 
were closed to Bihler. Peterson has indeed been continuing Bihler's work in the ‘Search 
for Manuscripts’ very much to his credit, and his endeayours well supplement those of the 
highly accomplished scholar, Bhandarkar, who naturally favours the Brahmanic litcrature, 
though, like Weber, he has temporarily been induced to devote himself also to a very earnest 
perusal of Jaina texts, 


We have dealt here somewhat at length on the position which Biibler holds towards Jain 
studies through his search for manuscripts, But his search claims to be of nearly the same 
primary importance in regard to the study of Indian Law and Custom, And farther, all the 
other branches of Indian Learning have received new impulses and gained new prospects 
throngh the materiala that have become available through Bihler. So, once more, We may 
state fairly that Bubler would have marked an epoch in Indian Philology, — he would, indeed, 
have remodelled it by giving it o new and larger base, even if he bad done nothing else than 
securing for scientific investigation the three thousand manuscripts that we owe to him. 





BUHLER AND THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 
A Note 
EY JAMES BUEGESS, OLE, LL.D., FORMERLY EDITOR. 
Wita Professor Dr. J. G. Bihler, I became acqunin ted immediately on his arrival in Bombay 
as Professor of Sauskrit in the Elphinstone College, and during the next ten years we met 
cbasionally at the rooms of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society and at the University 
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examinations. But it was in 1871-72 that we became intimate, The Bombay Asiatic Society 
was then publishing little, and at long intervals; and it occurred to me that, by using the 
grant it had from Government for the publication and inviting papers from many men able to 
contribute such in the numerous branches of Oriental research, the Society might publish every 
quarter, if not every second month. This proposal I bronght formally before the Society's 
Managing Committee, urging it as « duty to use the funds granted for publication in this way, 
and pointing out the extent of the field. But the Secretary, Mr. Jas, Taylor (who bad formerly 
been in the firm of Smith, Elder & Co.), pooh-poohed the proposal as chimerical. This led me 
to promise to attempt what the Society declined, and towards the close of 1871, I wrote to all 
the scholars I knew in India, asking whether they would support a monthly mapazine 
on the plan of the programme of the Indian Antiquary. I had an immediate aud encouraging 
response from several, including Dr, Burnell, Mr, Beames, Prof, R. G. Bhandarkar, Prof. 
Blochmann, Dr. Buhler, Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids, Mr. F. 8. Growse, and others. Thus the 
Journal was commenced. Dr, Bihler sent me his first paper “On the Chandikiéataka of 
Bigabbatta" in March 1872, and it appeared the following month, From tliat date we 
started a correspondence which continued more or less regularly till the time of his lamented 
death. To the Indian Antiguary he was a warm friend and frequent contributor, and, during 
the thirteen years [ edited it, | never appealed to him in vain when I wanted a paper: lie 
commended it to his friends; and though so liberal a contributor, he insisted on paying his 
annual subscription for it, — thereby testifying practically his anxicty for its success. 

From 1885 our correspondence continued quite as regularly as before, and touched 
mostly on chronology, ancient geography, palewography and epigrapliy. From the latter part 
of 1888 till 1894, his contributions to the Epiyrephia Indica were also frequent and extonsive 
Daring all these years we had much personal conference, meeting in'Vienna, Edinbargh, Loudon, 
Pazis, and elsewhere, and I always found him the same, — full of information drawn from al! 
sources, cuthusiastic about everything connected with Indian history and antiquitics. His 
judgment was remarkably accurate and bis knowledge of human nature instinctively clear, 
while his energy, wisdom aud tact ensured success in whatever he undertook, and rendered 
his opinion one of great weight in any matter he expressed it upon, He was a true and valued 
friend as well as an accomplished scholar. His loss for the ancient history of Indian seems 


A NOTE ON De. BUHLER. 
BY PEOFESSOR MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 

Proresson Bister was analmost perfect embodiment of what might be called the pragmatic 
scholar. His work was fall of action, but in all bis varied activity he never lost sight of the 
highest scholarly ideals, He gave freely to all that camo of his advice and help. Whether it 
was necessary to search obscure catalogues for notices of manuscripts; to engage the co-opera- 
tion of the Government officials in India; or to stir up a dreamy Pandit to the point of 
answering o letter, or parting with a manuscript in his possession ; in all these and many other 
contigencies you might count upon his help given in the most cordial fashion. Yet how far 
was he from becoming the agent and business-man of others: he always remained the master. 
With all his wonderful grasp of the realities of India, and Indian life and history be never lost 
patience with the pains-taking closet-work of the philologist that is needed to secure a firm 
foundation for the reconstruction of the past. He was an ideal philologist: philologist and his- 
torian in one. Every Indian scholar, that is not a mere tradesman, is something of an historian, 
but the force of most of us is spent at the door of historical inquiry, To edit and translate, to 
restore and decipher, these are certainly important and unavoidable tasks; most of us are so 
busy with such labours as to be at times in danger of not ‘ secing the forest for the trees that 
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are in it.” Bibler was in an eminent degree both common labourer and architect: it is hard to 


to say where be will be missed most. As o» searcher and finder of manuscripts, as a promoter 
of archwological inquiries, and as a decipherer of inscriptions he had no rival, But he was even — 
greater when he stepped out, as it were, from the intricate maze of his knowledge of details 
and turned to works of generalization : when he helped to digest Hindo Law; when he presented 
his anrivalled essays on Indian Palmography ; when he conceived and guided the first attempt 
at a connected Kiacyclopmtia of Indian Philology; above all when he propounded and solved in 
his own clear-headed way questions in literary bistory and chronology. It is but the soberest 
trath to say that just such a man we shall not count as one of us again, that his loss will 
never be quite repaired. Western scholarship owes him a debt of lasting gratitude; India 
may fitly deplore the loss of perhaps her truest historian, 

By way of sdding something to the record of his extraordinary activity in India, I may 
be permitted a quotation from a letter of his, written scarcely two months before his untimely 
death (dated February 22nd, 1898). He is speaking of the unique manuscript of the 
Kashmirian Atharva-Veda, the so-called Pai ppeldda Chadha, which was sent to the late Professor 
von Roth by the British anthorities in India, and is now in the possession of the hibrary of the 
Tibingen University : ‘If, as I presume, you will print a history of the mannseript, I would 
ask you to mention that Sir William Muir decided on my advice to despatch the MS. to 
Professor von Roth. On its account I had to travel from Indor to Calentta in Febroary 1876, 
because Sir William Muir did not know what to do with the ragged volume, I pointed ont 
to him that in the first place it stood in need of a bath; this it got in Sir William's bathroom. 
After that the MS. looked qnite fresh, and Sir William handed it to me to have it mended by 
the Native book-binders, The repairs lasted for nearly a week.” , 





NOTES ON G. BUHLER, 
EY PROF, RHYS DAVIDS, 

Arten reading the strikingly ab'e paper by Dr. Winternitz I feel that it is only poss‘b’e to add 
one other proof of the all-round nature of Professor Biihler’s enthus:nsm for knowledge of all things 
that had to do with the history of India, When I first knew him he had scarcely read a line of Pali. 
But he soon afterwards became a member of the Pali Text Society, and also (this does not always 
follow) read the books himself. He became as keen about the issue of cach*new volume as if he had 
been a mere Palischolar. And the last time he was in my stuly he sail — we were talking abont 
Privat-docents — that no one should be appointed a University teacher for Sanskrit unless he Was at 
home also with Pali, and vice versd. He was interested chiefly in what could be gained for Indian 
lexicography, and the history of social institutions, Bat I confess 1 was amazed to find — knowing 
how very busy he was, how many other interests he had had for 60 long » time — that he should have 
been able to make time to read go much in these new texts, His articles on Pali subjecte in the 
Vienna Journal, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and in the Indian Antiguary ;* 
the great importance attached by him to Pifaka evidence in the opening pages of his Indisahe Pelwo- 
graphie, and such notes ag that in his Manu, p- xei., show the object he had in vew, And I know 
from personal convergation, that he was meditating other papers of a similar kind. 

It is perhaps important to point out, as regards the subject of ‘inner chronology,’ that no one 
was more skilled at drawing conclusions as to the comparative chronology of two or more books from 
a carelyl comparison of their contents, than precisely Hiibler. The introductions to his translations of 
Manu and Apastamba are claborate examples of the importance and value of such comparisons, and of 
the right method to be followed in making them. It would be amply clear from them alone that it 
was not the use of ‘inner chronology ' as a means of investigation, that “Biihler objected to, but the 


? Bee, for instance, ante, 1604, pp. 148-154, 242, 247. 
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Wrong Use of it — the sain, of poncinsions tow wile, and too abgolute from inefficient: data ; 
a relianee.on comparisons of isolated passages, instead of including all the passages relating. to the 
sim point ; a limitation of the comparisons to one or more pointe, emitting other miettons algo santiaie 
for chronological purposes, and so on, The conclusions reached by Bibler, on grounds of ‘ inner 
chronology,’ in the two essays referred to, are stated, not only once, lut on several. instances, in quite 
positive terms. They have obtained the assent of those of his fellow-workers most competent to judge, 
of them, And‘ inner chronology" uged in the like judicial spirit, based on the like wide and accurate 
knowledge, guarded by the like painstaking industry, will always form an important element in our 
attempts to elucidate the history of Indian thonght and institutions. That is the test: —do the 
conclusions arrived at by the method of inner chronology gain the assent of other scholars ? 

I venture to hope that this is really about what Dr. Winternitz would himself say: and would 
express the thanks we must all feel to him for having, with eo much judgment and insight, shown us 
the var-ed sides of the activity of the great scholar whose personal qualities, and whose entbus:asm 
for the cause, so endured to all of us that we feel his loss as that, not ouly of a muster, but also of a 
persoual friend, 


IN MEMORIAM G, DUHLER. 
ON SOME SWAT LANGUAGES. 
BY GEORGE A, GRIERSON, O.LE,, Pa.D,, LCS, 


Wurs the Editor of the Indian Antiquary honoured me by inviting me to be ofsbf the contributors: 
to the Biihler Memorial Number, I felt some hesitation in complying. I could but offer a tribute of 
affectionate remembrance to him who I knew both as a guide and as a friend, and I knew that sny 
poor halting, words of mine would be inadequate to express what I felt and what 1 wished to say 
while others, more able and better qualified than I, would adorn these pages with eloquent tribute 
to his worth. On second thoughts, I gathered courage, and it seemed to me that the best offering 
which I could make to his memory, would be of the first fruits of an undertaking whose inception 
owes much to hig advice and encouragement, 

It was in 1886, at the Oriental Congress held in Vienna, that I first met Bithler, and discussed 
with him a project, which had long occupied my mind, for holding a Survey of the languages now 
spoken in India. Encouraged by him, I laid the proposal before the Congress itself, and a resolution, 
s‘rongly supported by him, was passed urging on the Government of India the advisability of 
undertaking the investigation. I avoid writing of the warm friendship which dated from those 
days, or of the close correspondence enriched by the treasures of learning ungrudgingly poured forth 
which continued through the next eleven years. Suilice it to say that, largely due to his personal 
efforts and to his advice, the preliminary operations for the Linguistic Survay of India were 
commenced gome two and a half years ago, One of the last occasions that we met was when I read to 
the Aryan Section of the Paris Congress of 1897 the progress report of these preliminary steps, and 
I still seem to wee him sitting on the dais an Vice-President and to hear the words of encouragement 
with which he welcomed the story of what had been done, A day or two afterwards we parted, 
never, alas, to meet again, Early last May I learned that the project had been finally sanctioned, and 
was on the point of writing to him to tell him the joyful news, when the sad and much belated tidings 
of bis death reached ug in Patna, Never can I forget what I owe to him, Troe were the words of 
my Pandit when I told him of it,‘ Mahdbhdnur astayh gaté ‘sti,’ a great san had set, and had left 
many without the light which they could hardly spare, 

So I -venture to dedicate to his memory some of the earliest results of the Linguistic Surrey of 
India, because it was an inquiry in which he had continually taken an exceeding interest, and because 
these very reau'ts illustrate points on which he laid special stress ‘n his correspondence with me, 
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With his full concurrence, it was determiced to delay the publication of the section of his 
Grundriss which was to be devoted to the modern vernaculars of India til] after the completion 
of the Survey, Surprises, he was sure, were in store for-us, and, unless we postponed the production 
of the section on the ‘ Tertiary Prakrits,’ there would be danger of its being out of date almost 
as 500 as it was issued, How true this was, the subsequent progress of the Survey has shown, 
aud of the two specimens which I now proceed to give, one illustrates these surprises, 


One of the most well-marked dialects of Rajputana is Méwirl, spoken by the Chauhin Rajputs 
of Méwir. It is one of the great West-Cextral group of Indo-Aryan languages to which belong 
Eastern Panjabi, Gujarat{ and Standard Hindi, aud forma one of the connecting links between 
these last two languages. Closely connected with it is Mirwiri, spoken in the neighbouring 
wate of Marwir, The grammars of both will be found in Mr, Kellogg's work, and need not Le 
described here, 


More than eight hundred miles from Méwir, across the Indian Desert and the entire Panjab, 
beyond the North-West frontier of India, lies the Swat Valley, inhabited principally by a Pushté- 
speaking popalation, There are, however, two Mufammadan tribes, the Gaijars and the Ajara, who 
spesk an Indian, and not an Iranian, language, The Giijars are cowherds, and the Ajars, who are 
closely connected with them, tend sheep, ‘Tke former are » well known tribe, and seem to be at home | 
right through the hill country north of the Panjab, though strongest in the North-West, They are 
also numerous ‘ along the banks of the upper Jumna near Jagadri and Buriyd, and in the Saharanpur 
District, which during the Inst century was actually called Gujarit, To the east they occupy the 
petty State of Samptar, in Bundelkhand, and one of the northern districts of Gwiliér, which is still 
called Gijargir ; but they are more numerous in the Western States, and especially towards Gujarat, 
where they form a large portion of the population, The Hajis of Riwari to the south of Delhi are 
Gijers, In the Southern Panjab they are thinly scattered, but their numbers increase rapidly 
towards the North, where they have given their name to several important places, such as Gujranwala, 
in the Rechna Dwib, Gujarit, in the Chaj Duib, and Gijar Khan, in the Sindh-Sagar Dugb, They 
are numerous about Jehlam and Hasan Ablal, and throughout the Hazira District ; and they are 
s'so found in considerable numbers in the Dardu Districts of Chilis, Kali, and Palas, to the east of 
the Indus, and in the contiguous districts to the east of the river," Regarding the Gajars of tke 
Panjab, I have not ag yet received any certain information, except that, the language-specimens, 
received from the District of Muzafiarnagar ou the east bank of the Jamna show several pointe of 
connection with the language spoken by their brethren of Swit, The Gijars of the rest of the 
Panjab Himalayas, aud those of Kashmir are reported to speak a language of their own, but specimens 
of it have not yet been received, We must therefore content ourselves for the present with that 
spoken by those who are the most western and the most northern of all the Gijars with whom we are 
acquainted, This brings us to the surprise already alluded to, The language of the Swat Gijara is 
practically identical with Mawagi, spoken, more than eight hundred miles away, in Rajputana, Ag 
might be expected they have borrowed « portion of their vocabulary from the neighbouring Pushté 
and Panjabi, bot the grammars of Swit Gujarf and of Ajari, on the one hand, and of Méwart, 
on the other, are to all intents and purposes identical, This will be manifest from the following 
notes and specimens, It is an interesting fact that, both with the GOjars and the Ajars, one of 
their septs is known as‘ Chéhin.’ I am indebted to Major H. A, Deane, C,8.1., for all these 
specimens, 





1 Cunningham, Arch, Sur. Eep, ii., 61, quoted by Crooke in the Trites and Castra of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, #.c, Gijar. 
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The following points may be noted in regard to the grammar of the specimens : — 
I, — NOUNS. 





The Agent case is geverally the same as the Nominative, Indeed the use of the Agent with the 
Past tense of a Transitive verb appears to have almost disappeared. 

In the case of nouns in 4, the oblique form singular usually ends in 4, but sometimes, probably 
owing to careless speaking, the direct form is used ; thus, ghéré bi, of a horse, instead of the more 
correct ghérd ké; mandé (for mandé) kam md; mairé bip ka, for mairad bap ki. Sometimes, 
under the influence of Panjabi, the oblique form ends in #, Thus, wheu the younger son speaks to his 
father, the narrative says, correctly, apnd bap tah kehié ; but when the elder son anewers his father, 
the Panjabi idiom, apné bdp tah, is incorrectly used, 

On the other hand, the influence of Panjabi sometimes makes these nouns have the direct form 
in d ins‘ead of in 6. Thus us ka (for we k6) bard pat patti md thé. 

Amongst the postpositions may be mentioned md, in ; kenah, with, The postpositions tah and 
nah are borrowed “from Pughté. They are used indiscriminately to mean both ‘to’ and “ from,” 
Thus, ifhdr tah éjd, come to this place, and ifhdr tah jd, go from this place. 

The following are examples of the correct use of the direct and of the oblique forms + maird pit 
méyé thé (Hindi, mérd pit mud thé), my son was dead ; apea md tah (Hind!, apng mél ef), from 
his own property ; chatigd admi (Hindi, chaigd ddmi), good men ; is kil paird mid (Hindi, ix ké pairé 
md), on his feet ; apnd déstd kanah (Hindt, apné désté adth), with (my) own friends ; chong trina 
(Hindi, chaayi stri), good woman ; is ki angri ma (Hind, is ki anguli m), on his finger. 

The use of the word yakd, one, a, appears to be irregular, I have noted, — 

Yak6 bip, a father ; yuki é@p £6, of o father ; but yaké fhér, in a certain place. 
Yaka dhi, a danghter ; yakd changi frimat, » good woman ; yaké dhi ké, of a daughter, 
| II. — PRONOUNS. 

The proper form of the Agent of Ad is moi. ‘Thus: maf tairo Lharmat kid hat (Hindt, mat ué 
fri khidmat ki), by me thy service has been done, But All ia sometimes substituted for it. Thus « 
thi mdrié, I killed, instead of mai mdérié, by me killed, 

An example of the Agent of the second person is taf nf dité hat (Hindl, td né nak? diyd hat), 
by thee has not been given, 

So for the third person ued dandié (Hindi, ws né bird), by him was divided ; us kahié (Hindi, 


us né kaha), by him it was said ; but oh (not us or ue@) ufhid (Hind!, wal wikd), be rose, 
Ill, — VERBS, 

In the conjugation of verbs, note the peculiar way in which the Present Definite and Imperfect 
are formed. Here the verb exactly follows the Méwiri custom, To form these tenses, the suxiliary 
verb is added, not to the Present Participle, but to the various persons of the simple Present Tense, 
Thus: méri, I beat: mdrd hai (not wrt Adi), I am beating ; mara thé (not mérté thé), I was 
beating. Other examples are kari Aai, I om making, used 2s present subjunctive, (that) I may 
make (merriment with my friends) ; kara thé, I was making, Irregularly influenced by Panjibi are 
diyd n@ thd, (anyone) was not giving ; chald nd thé, he was not going ; chard thé, he was Brazing. 


The Present Participle is used to form a Habitual Past, Thus : Khaité, he used to eat ; Plural 
Masculine, kAaié, they (the swine) used to eat, 


In the Simple Present, which is also used as a present enbjunctive, there are some irregularities 
observable in the specimens, In dam Ehushdli aril, khushél Ad, the first person plural ie used for 
the first-person singular. Panjabi is responsible for khé-lal, and hé jayai, and also for kAdi (they 
eat), in which Jast the singular is used for the plural, | 
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Aa already observed, the use of the Passive construction of the Past Tense of Transitive verbs 
appears to be dying out, The Agent form of the personal pronouns is still usually employed before 
these tenses, but all traces of the Agent ease have disappeared from the noun, The feeling for 
Gender, too, is very weak, Thus we have mai tairé (instead of fair’) Lhazmat kié (instead of ki) Aai, 
I have done thy service ; so we have jili kid, inatead of jilf ki, he shouted. 
_ §8pecimen I.— Parable of the Prodigal Son in Gujart, 
Yoké admikd dd pie thé, Nandi pit appd bap tah kabid chi, ‘ai bép, 
One man of two sons were, By-the-young son his-own father to it-was-ssid that, ‘oh father, 
mand appl = md tak -baudi dai-lui.’ Usei dwonyam pah apnd ma bandié, 
to-me thy-own property from share give.’ | By-him both on his-own property was-divided, 
Kai dé pachhd nandé pit harkuj  yaké-thér  har-ké ddr dés tah oid. U2 
Some days after young son everything (in) one-place having-made far country to went, There 
ted oped md mandé. ham md owdli-lié, Chi habbd —s md wayhd ri, 
by-him his-own property bad works in was-wasted, When all (his) property was-finished, 
oh dés pah yoké bard gdhat dyd, oh saurd hd-gid. Oh gid, oh dés mil yakd 
that country on one great famine came, he straitened became, He went, that country in one 
Ehdn kaneh maular hd-gid. Usd opni patfitah dai-gilid, chi ‘mandah — e*ndwer 
chief with servant became. By-him his-own field to he-was-sent, that ‘(yoa) unclean animal 
chér-lat.' Oh apné-minah-pah oh bh6 khddé, chi sindwarkhaitd, hodé kowné diyd na 
graze.’ He his-own-desire-on that straw would-eat, which animals eat, but any-one giving not 
thd. Chi oil mi hé-gid; isd  — kahid chi, ‘mairé bdp kd katnd naukar changs 
was, When senses in became, by-him it-was-said that, ‘my father of how-many servants good 
tik khai, hil bhaké mart. Had ufhdgs, apnd bdp téh jdwigd, we tah kahilgd chi. 
foul eat, I hungry am-dying. I will-ariee, my-own father to will-go, him to w'tl-say that, 
“ai hip, hil taird OM gundhgar hai, Khudde kd bhi gundhgdr hai, Ia ké ldyiqg ni, 
“Ob father, I thy o’so sinner am, God of also sinner am, Of this worthy not-I-(am), 
chi taird pit héjdwd; kho apad naukard mi mand ghal-lai."’ Oh uthié, apnd 
that thy son I-may-become ; but thy-own gervacts among me paut,"" He arose, hig-own 
éfp tah dy6. Yo ld dir thé, chi apnd bap isd dathé, vars wi kid, 
father to came. He yet far was, that by-his-own father to-bim it-was-seen, pity on-him was-made, 
isd bhajié, ghdra-gharai At-gid, isd chémid, Pot ow tah ahid chy, ‘ai 
to-him he-ran, embracing took-place, him-to jt-was-kissed. By-son him to it-was-said that, ‘ Ol 
bap, lil Khudde hd thi gundhgdr hai, tairé bt gundhgdr hai, Is 26 ldyig ni chi 
father, E God of also sinner am, thine also sinner am. This of worth not-I-(am) thut 
tairé pit ho-jdwi.’ Us kd Sép pad naukard tah kehié chi, ‘changd chirré 
thy son I-may-become.’ By his father his-owi servants to it-was-said that, ‘good dress 
lat-dé, is tah ghal-l6é yakd agri is ki angri md kar-Iéi, pané ia kd paird md kar-lé6. AZ 
bring, }im-to put-on one ring him of finger on pot, shoes him of feet on put, Come 
chi, {ak khd-loi, khushil hé-jéyat is sawab tah chi, yd mairi pit méyd thd, jimté héyé 
that, food we-eat, merry become, this reason for that, this my son dead was, living become 
hei; gum gi thé, Jab-lié hai Wé khnshél hé-id, 
is; lost become-was, recovered is, They merry became. 
Huy us kd boré pit pattimd thd. Chi oh dyd, ghar tah nairé Aé-gid, git nachan ka 
Now him of elder son field in was, When he came, house to near became, songs dancing of 
avis supid. Yakinanker tah 6lié, wed pachhio, ‘yS Ki chhd hai?' 
sound was-heard. Oné servant to (he) called, to-him (by-him) it-was-asked, ‘this what matter ig?’ 
Us  § kahié, chi, ‘taird Bhdt dy Rat, taird bdp Khairdt Mid hei, chi ued 
By-him it-was-said, that, ‘thy brother come is, (by)-thy father feast made is, as him 
régh jér Ldidi—heni, Oh rus-gid andar ehald na thé. Bép is ka 
souit-and-well (by-him-it)-has-been-found,' He sulked within going not was, Father him of 
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nakrii, is minnat kid Js apné  bép-teh cowih md bkahid chi, 


came-out, him-to entreaty was-made-by-him, By-him his-own father-to answer in it-was-said that, 
‘datkh, hited machh miidah mai fairé khasmat kid hoi; Adchare faird bé-amri 
‘see, so-much long time by-me thy service been-done is: ever thy discbedience 
ni kid hai, Bhi tat mand yakélailé nf dité hot, chi hil apnd  dostd kangh 
not-by-me done is, Still by-thee to-ma one kid not given is, that I my-own friends with 
Ehushili kari-hai. Har-kade chi toiré yO pdt dy, chi tard ma kachni pak 
merriment might-make, Ag-soon-as when thy this son came, by-whom thy property harlots on 
wadyd-Ags, tal ows poh bhairdi hyd." a Rahed, els, "git, sf nit matré 
wasted-has-been, by-thee him on feast made.’ By-him it-was-said, that, ‘son, thou always me 
kor hat, d maird harkuj tairé hai, Y6 mundsib thé, chi ham khushdli kort, Ehushdl 
with art, and my everything thine is, This proper was, that we merriment make, merry 
hi, tdchi yd tatré hdd mbyd thd, jmeé héyé hat; gum gif thd, Widd hai.” 
be, because this thy brother dead was, alive become is; lost become Was, recovered is,’ 
A Fable in Gujari. 
Yaké jakat har di mhisd gd  chéré-thé, partat ma ord tah difr. Yaké dt 
One boy every day buffaloes cows used-to-graze, mountain in village from far, One lay 
hd pah jiit-hid chi, ‘bagydr dyé hai.’ Grd kd Jk warnakrié, chi bagydr 
joke on it-was-shouted-by-him that, ‘wolf come is. Village of people went-out, that wolf 
Ahadér-las. Chi lék aprid, bagydr na thé. Jékat tah ind pachhad kif; us 
should-drive-off, When people arrive, wolf not was, Boy from by-them enquiry was-made ; by-him 
chahié chi, ‘hii chhd kard thé.’ Lk ghar tah packhd gid, Dijd dé yok parré éyé. 
it-was-said that, ‘I joke making was,’ People house to back went, Second day one leopard came, 
Jakat jU-BkiG chi, ‘warhdyi-déo; parré éyi hai,’ Lik kahid = ch 
Dy-the-boy it-wasg-shouted that, ‘come-running ; leopard come is," By-the-people it-was-said that 
'y6 hy kahas,’kawei na gid. Parri-né jdkat kehd-lid. Chad mé kirye, 
this(-boy) lie tells," any-one not went, By-the-leopard boy was-devoured, Joke in lying, 


Gujari Numerals, 
Ek, éké dé tin chdr paitch chhé ant ath naii déh yard bérd terd chaudahil pendrd soh 


SN Rey 8 Gok Be Oy IO 18 Re Tks ate 15 616 
satard athdrd uni Bi fle té bt dé € BE, ote. dah té Bi yérd té bi, ote. chawé éh 18 ehawe, etv, 
17 18 «€©619 20) 22 80 Sl 40 41 
dah ti chawé or panjah yérd t4 chawé, ete, cath éh té sath, ete, dah ié #ath, etc, chair 5i 
50 51 60 61 70 80 
fh chdr bi dé té chér bi timté chér bi. char té chér bi, and so on dah té chdy ydrd t8 chdr bi 
él a2 83 Ba 90 91 
bard char 6( and s0 on, up to wnt tf chér 6f sau. 
92 99 100, 


A Folk-Talo in Ajart. 
Ek jané dhéké wa bakrt chérai the. Pk a parmd maikhd  labh-lié, Us 
One man mountain in goats grazing was. One day rock in a-honey-(comb) was-found, By 
né kahié chi, *hd hap-liyllg5’ EO hath wa kd nd aprié, Kid-j€ fhdr sauré #6 
him it-was-said that, «I will-cut-it-off,” but hand him of not reached, because the-place narrow and 


auwkh§ thd. Mhi wuh ord tah fyé, déri lia, té par tah gil; ua kb 
difficult was. Then he village to came, gunpowder was-taken-by-him, and rock to went; it of 
hét dah-chhérié chi ag li-ké par udé-chhérigé, if maikhd habhd kad-liyttgd, 


beneath it-was-buried-(by-bim) that fire applying rock I-will-blow-up, and honey all _will-extract. 
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Mii palitah nah ag lé-ké baie-rakié Mit das hayé, par phubgi6, 

Then fuse to fire applying he-sat-down, Then explosion became, rock burst, (the)-man 
udd-chhérié. Ut maikhi ki armin md mar-gid. 

was-blown-up. There honey of longing in he-nerished, 


Garwi. 

The modern Indian language with which Biihler's name is most closely connected is KAshmiri. 
The first scientific sccount of that Iangaage appeared in his famous Kashmir report, and during the 
years of our intercourse, he was never tired of dwelling on ite inuportanee for the linguistic history of 
India. At length, some three or four years ago, at his earnest solicitation, I took up the serious 
study of this interesting form of speech, and have been amply rewarded. Similarly, the late 
Dr. Burkhard's papers on the Musalmin form of Kashmiri, which are now appearing in these pages, 
were undertaken at his suggestion and with his assistance, 

One of the result of these studies has been the establishment of the existence of a North-Western 
group of Indian languages, all closely connected, and extending from Karachi, in Sindh, through the 
Western Panjab, into Kashmir. The Lingnistic Survey, thanks to the kindness of Major Deane, the 
Political Officer at the Malakhand, hss brought forward two more languages, also apoken in the Swit 
country, which belong to the same group, They had been previously described by Colonel Biddnlph, 
but their affinities had never been established, Their names are Girwi and Térwill, They closely 
reaemble each other, and, in this paper, I shall only give some grammatical notes, and two of the 
specimens which I have collected of the former. Other specimens have also been utilised in preparing 
the notes, but considerations of space forhid their being printed here, 

Girwi is the language of the Gawiré, a sept of which tribe is namiesl Bosheher;a fait which has 
lel Colonel Biddulph to erroneously eall the language ‘ Bushkarik,’ and to call the entire tribe 
‘Bushkar.’ ‘The Innguage is closely connected with that of the Térwal, who inhabit the Swit and 
Panjkéri Valleys lower down than the Gawaré, It is evidently of Indian origin. Regarding the 
Gawaré, Colonel Biddulph says,2— 

“Bushkar is the name given to the community which inhabits the upper part of the Punjkorah 
Valley, whence they have overflowed into the upper part of the Swat Valley, and occupied the three 
large villages-of Otrote, Ushoo, and Kalam, They live on good terns with their Torwal neighbours, 
and number altogether from 12,000 to 15,000 souls. . The Boshkarik proper are divided 
into three clans, the Moolanor, Kootchkhor, and Joghior, They say that they have been Mussalmans 
for nine generations, and the peculiar customa atill common among the Shins do not exist among 
them =o 3% The Bushkar dialect approaches more nearly to modern Punjabi than any other 
of the Dard languages; bot in some respects seems to show some affinity to the dialects of the 
Siah Posh,” 

With reference to the above remarks, the conversion of the people to [slim began in the time of 
Akhiin Darwéza, about three hundred years ago, and bas been carriel on up to within the last 
century, Girwi, like the other languages of the Swit Kihistin, has one remarkable peculiarity, The 
verb, except in the Future Tense, and in the Imperative mood, does not distinguish between the 
various pereons, In some of these langnages, ¢. g., Garwl (se described by Biddulph under the name 
of Bushkarik) even nomber is not distinguished. On the other hand, throughout the conjugation of 
the verb, the distinction of gender is carefully maintained. Thus, in Girw!, the present tense of the 
verb “to be" is, masculine, fi, feminine, (i, According to the gender of the subject, each of these 
words means, I am, thou art, he, she, or it is, we are, you are, they are, as the context may require, 


It is not possible to form s complete grammar from the specimens, but the following instances of 
ermmeniiee) forms show that the language is closely connected with Kashmiri. 








2 ‘Tribes of the Hindoo Kooth, p. 70, A brief notice of Bushkarik Grmmar is piven in Appendix FE. of the 
ame Work. 
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I, — NOUNS — Daectension. | 
Sing. Plur. «oot +. Similarly, | 
Nom, ad, « father babii ' dii, a daughter, 9 O° © 
Gen, bab-d babi-d Genitive, ditt-2: but Nout, 
Dat. bab-ki or -ka babi-ki or -ka Phar, diddy - 
Loe. bab-md babiinmd A good man is ak rén més. 
Abl.  4ad-md,, from a father badit-md A good woman.isak rain ty. 
Il,— PRONOUNS— apace tae 
I, ya; of me, mé, mai; Obl, form, mai; We, mil; our, mde 
Thon, #d; of thee, chhd; Obl, form, tai; Ye, thd; your, tha. 
He, that, ashi; his, aad; Obl. de; they, tum; their, taad ; by them, tama, 
Other forms are sah, he ; tasd, his ; tas-bi, to him ; tan, by him. ‘Thia" is of or é 
vreulanieh as be welled | 
(a) Verbs Substantive — | | a 
Pres. — thai, thé, (mase.); ¢hi (iem.) ; for both numbers and all persons. Used once to 
-mean ‘was.’ The elder gon say in the field.” ve 


Past — dsh, dsh6, dehi; fem. dsht; for both numbers and all.persons; used once to 
mean ‘is,’ ‘what matter is?’ i 





I may or shall be, hém; be became, hd, be (Tmperat,) Nb; to be, Aégd ; being, hby. 
(8) Finite Verbs — | VP ettiewibaiale 

Chandé, to beat, 

Chandish, beaten ; so, mirsh, dead; chhdréah, lost : gat, gona, 


Imperative,—chand, beat, Other examples are, ‘da, give; give, bring ye; shitea, ahd, 
clothe ye; yd, come (2 Ist person, plural) ; ed) go, 


Present, — chandint, I beat, for all persons and both numbers, Other examples are 


oi 


khant, I would eat ; mardut, 1 am dying ; kharin¢, thou art defiling ; wins, it 
comes j grant, thou bandiest: bachind, I go. il 


Imperfect, — chaydant ash, (I, eto.) was (were) beating. 


Past, — (a) Transitive Verbs — Passive construction — With Masculine Object, — 
mat chandd, I beat (him); partdld, (he) sent (him) ; Eér, (lie) tunde ; Lith (he) saw 
(him) ; gas, (be) caught (him) ;.mand, he ssid ; dudh, (he) heard (» sound) 
lal, (he) found (him), With Feminine Object, — xéth, thy (father) has made 
(a feast), (I) did (not disobedience) to thee; déth, thon didst (not) give (a kid) ; 
gis, (he) canght (ber) ; khéy, (he) ate (her), vie 
(6) Intransitive Verbs, — g4, (I, ete.) went ; yf, yag, (he) Came ; thafh, (he’ arose ; 
bag-chhore, (he) ran up (to him); nike, (he) came out, ss 
The following are spparently Past Participles used ag Past Tenses ; khidshta, they ate; karésh,. 
T might do (merriment, fem. obj.) ; dideh, (he) gave ; bachash, (Ke) wont ; pidsh, they wore drinking, 
Future, — ya-chandam, 1 shall beat; chhdm, I will go; ya manam, I shall ; karaw, 
Twill make ; ya péham, I will understand: © posh mar 
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GARWI. 


Ak mésh-d dit pit ashi. Lak’: pdt tant  bab-ka mané,‘mai-ki mél-m3 tant 
One man-of two sons were, Younger son his-own father-to said, ‘me-to Property-in my-own 
dah do," Tan tani mil duéra = d#h- er. Kidi dis pat lakit pitt 
share give,” And his-own properly (on)-both (he)-divided, A-few (some) days after younger son 
harkiha jama <kér, déir uten-ki gf. Tati bdg tant mal iil kar anchan-keér, 
Swi mat khldskér, tati utan-md gidn géhat yég, ta ti - tang = hd. Sah od tat 
All property finished, that country-in big famine came, and he straitened became. He went that 
wan-md Khdn-sah naukar Ad, Tum tani khér partald star chdr. ‘AT adar 
country-in chief-with servant became, And his-own field sent (him) swine graze. ‘Which swine 
kkidshta, ya pa Rhént;' kami na didsh. Pata khid-md yd, mand,‘md baba 
are-eating, I also will-eat ;* anyone not gave (him). Afterwards sense-in came, said, ‘my father-of 
kiti = maukar thd, rén gil khidn, ya 66th mardnt, Fa itidné, tam  fadb-lec chim, 
how-many servants are, good food eat, I hungry am-dying, I will-rise, and father-to will-go, 
tas-ki manam, “OQ bab, ya Khwidé gundhgér chhd gundhgdr, Até ldyig wa  ké chad 
him-to will-eay, “O father, I of-God sinner thy sinner, 80 worthy not (am) that thy 
dif hém, naukar-md mai hisdb-kar."" Sah iiath, fant = bab-ki ydy. = Sah 
son be, servants-among me reckon."’ (And) he rose, his-own father-to came, (And) he 
patka ashd tani bab = bith, rahi tr, bdg-chAdré, — miir-mé gas, KASI-kér, 
afar was his-own father saw (him), pity did, ran-up (to him), embrace-in caught (him), kissed (him), 
Pit mand, ‘O 606, ya Khudié gundhgdr, chhd gundigir, Ati léyig na ke chhd pit 
Son said, ‘O father, I of-God sinner (am), thy sinner (am). So worthy not (am) that thy son 
hom." Bab fant saukar-ki mand, ‘rin jama giye, as shiéwa; angusir angir shiwa; kash 
be." Father his-own servants-to said, ‘good dress bring, him clothe; ring finger put-on; shoeg 
khur shé. Yd, gil khaé, khushdl hdd. Tithi md &h pul mirsh, jindd;  chharésh 
feet put-on. Come, food eat, merry be. Because my this son dead, revived (is); lost 
fad.’ Tama khushéli kar, 
recovered (is).’ They merriment made, 


Mit tasd gitin pat khér-ma thi, Sth —yig, shij-ki nidr hil, sarbd nbtah mots 

Now his elder son field-in was. (When) he came, house-to near was, musi¢ dancing sound 
éudh.. A nankor-ki awiés-kér, fapaus-hér, ‘hi chhal ash?" Tan mani, *chhd ji ydg 
heard. A servant-to called, inquired, ‘what matter is?" He said, ‘thy brother come 
thin; bab Khairét kéth, —_tiths végh j6r lath’ Beh bjdg” Ad, ahi ne 
is; father feast bas-made, because whele well found.’ (Then) he angry beeame, inside not 
bachash. Bab nilkas, minat kér. Tan jawib-md bab-ki mand, ‘éér, aif bér midah 
went, Father came-out, entreaty made, He reply-in father-to ssid, ‘lo, so long time 
chhd khismat kér, Aécharé chhd bé-amrt na kéth. Tai mai-ki é gir na déth, mai tani 
thy service T-did, ever thy disobedience not did, Thou me-to one kid not gave, I my-own 
déstén-eah Ehushdli harésh. Kai shat & pit ydg, chhd mdl kachanai-rd kharéé-kér, 
friends-with merriment might-do, Which time this son came, thy property harlots-on wasted, 
tai khairdt kér.’ Tan mand,'O pit, td hallal mai-sah bai, md@ harkai chhd. Ai 
thou feast did.’ He said, ‘O son, thon always me-with livest, my everything thine (is). This 
mundsih ashd, md khushéli kér, khushdl hi,  titht chhd A ji omursh, _ jdndé, 
Proper was, we merriment did, merry become, because thy this brother dead, alive (is) ; 
chhardsh, lad,’ 
lost, recovered (is)," 
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Specimen TI, — A. Folk-Talo. 


Ak bér ashi, aké chhéldshi. A ard i pildsh, Bér rat aahd, elhél thd 
A tiger was, a goat was. A spring-at water were-drinking. Tiger above was, goat below 
Gahi. Bér-mané chhél-ka,md bi khardnt f" Chhil mand, ‘@ chhd~ bém-té 
was, Tiger said goat-to, my water why do-you-make dirty?’ Goat said, ‘water thy, side-from 
want, ya tad thi, Chid @ kiki khar karan? Lér mand, ‘ti bdr lal tha, mat-eah 
comes, I below am, ‘Thy water how dirty can-I-make 7?’ Tiger said, ‘thou very bod art, me-with 
éét  grént, Mai-kaishgdr mand. Ya tai-aah pélem, Ai mani, fp 
words dost-bandy, Me-to liar say (call), 1 thee-with will-understand.'| This saying, a-jump 
kir, chiél gis, swa  khéy. 
(he}-made, goat caught, whole devoured, 
Ak dé thd chér panj shé sat ath mum dash ikyd bah phd chind panjdh shohr salah atth and‘ah 
1628 4 6 €7 8 8 0 HWW 15 6 17 16 19 
itch dashébteh dibsh dashiddbish thadtsh dashdthaétsh chdrbish dashéchirb'eh panjbish, 
| ee | 40 50 Go 70 £0 a0) 100, 


A NOTE ON BUHLER. 
BY PROF, J. JOLLY (WURZBURG). 


Wut referring for details to a comprehensive biography to be pubished ¢'sewhere, I beg to send 
you for the Jndian Antiguery, to which Biibler during the last quarter of a century has devoted 
#o much of hig time and energy, a few lines in illustration of the personal views and character of a 
revered friend older than myself. In all the obituary notices hitherio published it has been pointed 
out correctly that Bihler’s surprising universality made him the born leader of such an enormous 
undertaking ag the Encyclopedia. But I do not find the fact mentioned anywhere that Biihler had 
planned a similar work many years ago, As he told me in 1878 and later, he had made arrangementa 
with Nikolans Tribner, the well-known London publisher, for the publication of « bulky work on 
Indian Autiquities, destined to rep'ace Lassen’ 8 Indische Allerfumekunde, which work was then 
fast becoming antiquated. His epigraphic researches, and other works in which he had meanwhile 
become engaged, compelled him to lny aside his plan for some future time. Then old Iribner died, 
and it was reserved for his nephew, Karl J. Triibuer of Strassburg — the founder and publisher of the 
Encyclopedias (Grundrisse), who has rendered such s gnal services to nearly every branch of 
philology —- to secure Buhler ag the Enlitor of the Eneyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research, without 
knowing anything of his deceased uncle's plan, 


Let me quote one more instance of DBuhler’s “ distinguishing moral quality of unselfishness * 
(Tawney). In connection with his extensive preliminary work for the Digest of Hindu Law, he hod 
collected ample ma‘eria's for critical editions of the law-books of Baudhiyana, Gautama, Vishna, 
Vasishtha and Narada, bat he handed them over to myself and other junior scholars to belp us in the 
eliting of those texte. Thus ot all times and in everything he would care for the couse of 
science only ; and the inspiration which he disseminated in every direction has contributed no lesa to the 
progress of learning than his own pioneer work exhibited in so many publications. But for him, many 
important works would never have been writien or printed, many old inscriptions would never have been 
excavated, many temple and private libraries in India would never have been searched for MSS. 


Tt is well known that Dihler afforded a splendid proof of his generoug liberality by the presenta- 
tion of his private collection of MSS. (congisting of 128 valuable old MSS, and 198 modern copies) to 


the India Office Library in London, in 1888, He aleo presented to the Royal Library in Berlin a 
collection of 177 MSS, in 201 volumes, 
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IN MEMORIAM GEORG BUHLER. 
A POSTSCRIPT. 


BY E. C. TEMPLE, 

Tr has been a melancholy pleasure to me, after much correspondence and with the effective 
assistance of Dr. Winternitz, to compile this memorial number of the Indian Anliquary in 
honour of my genial friend and invaluable guide and co-operator of so many years. It is natural 
that, when called upon, many fellow-workers should have come forward with their parting 
appreciation of one who was not only» matored scholar and a safe master, but also always a 
kindly friend, a generous opponent and a fair fighter, thinking in all controversies not so much 
of himself as of the right of the cause he fought for. It is natoral also that the conductor of 
this Journal, which he helped fram its very commencement, as we have already heard from 
Dr. Burgess, continuously upto his sudden death 26 years later (I had to publish his last 
contribution uncorrected for the press, and from the other side of the world, from Yokobama 
and San Francisco, in ignorance of the calamity that had overtaken my friend, I “wrote letters 
to the dead”’ about projected contributions), should desire to go out of the usual course to do 
honour to the memory of one who had conferred somany benefits with such unstinted, unselfish 
lavishness on the studies it serves to forward. Indeed, those who have been able to assist 
me in this undertaking have esteemed their pious labours to be a privilece; eo do I in my turn 
esteem it a privilege to have had the right to indite this postscript as a last testimony, however 
inadequate, to the worth of the matual friend, who was also the actual master and teacher 
of so many of ua. 

T have been able to set before the reader a goodly array of writers for this special number, 
but it will be readily understood that for individual reasons many who would gladly have come 
forward with friendly articles or notes have been prevented from doing so, From these I have 
had kindly expressions of sympathy and regret at inability to actively assist. Tho venerable 
scholars, O. von Bohtlingk and A. Weber, pleaded age and infirmity, and generous and 
appreciative letters were sent by Lord Reay, Sir Raymond West, Drs. Whitley Stokes and Fleet 
in England, and from Profs, Garbe, R. Pischel and Hillebrandt among others on the Continent 
of Europe. 

Abundant information has already been given as to the main facts of Bithler’s career :— 
his services to Comparative Philology and to Indian Studies of a very wide range ; mythology, 
Vedic and Sanskrit; Indian literature, ancient and modern, Sanskrit, Pali, Jain, Buddhist, legal, 
Belles Lettres ; geography, chronology, epigraphy, archeology, palmography ; history and philo- 
sophy, ancient and modern, religious, political, epic ; grammar, lexicography, philology, law :-— 
his many works, culminating in the great Encyclopedia unfinished at bis death :— his efficiency 
as an official, a teacher, an organiser :— his exceeding skill ag an Oriental and European 
lingnist -— his many fine personal qualities, knowledge of human nature, tact and skill in 
bringing to the fore the better instincts of these with whom he was in contact :-— his knowledge 
and energy os a collector of MSS, and his large-hearted generosity in their disposition :— his 
power of making and keeping friends, | 

There is, indeed, nothing for me to add to the long catalogue of Biihler's capacities and 
works accomplished, beyond making good one small defisiency, which after all it properly lies 
with me to supply, a list of bis 83 contributions to this Journal, though it cannot be a fall 
measure of the work he did for it, owing to his never-ending kindness in looking over and 
improving on the work of others less gifted and less completely equipped. 

Bihler's Contributions to the Indian Antiquary. 
1872, 
1, On the Chandikasataksa of Banabhatta, 
2. Note on MSS. of the Atharvaveda. 
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3. Note on Valabhi. 
4, On the Vribatkatha of Eshemendra. 
1873. 
5. The Desisabda Samgraba of Hemachandra. 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13, 


Abhinanda, the Ganda. 
On the Authorship of the Ratnavali. 
On a Prakrit Glossary entitled Paiyalachhi. 
Pushpamitra or Pushyamitra ? 
1874. 
Letter : on the Bhandar of the Osval Jains of Jesalmer. 
1875. 
The Author of the Paialachhi. 
A Grant of King Dhrovasena of Valabhi. 
A Grant of King Guhasena of Valabhi, 
1876. 


. Inscriptions from Kavi (2 papers). . 


Two Inscriptions from Jhalrapathan. 

Grants from Valabhi, 

A Grant of Chhittarajadeva, Mahamandalesvara of the Konkana, 

Analysis of the firat seventeen Sargas of Bilbana’s Vikramankakavya, 
1877. 

Farther Valabhi Grants. 

Note on Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji's “ Ancient Nagari Namerals." 

A New Grant of Govinda ITI., Rathor. 

Three New Asoka Edicts. 

Eleven Land-Grants of the Chaulukyas of Anhilarad. 

The Rajatarangini ; extract from official report. 
1878. 

The Digambara Jainas. 

Additional Note on Hastakavapra-Astakampron. 

MSS. of the Mahabbashya from Kasmir, 

Gujara Grants No. II, ; The Umeta Grant of Dadda II, 

Additional Valabhi Grants, Nos, [X.-XTV. 


. The Three New Edicta of Asoka, 


Note on the Inscription of Rudradaman, translated by Bhagvanlal Indraji Pandit. 
1879. 
An Inscription of Govana III. of the Niknmbhavamea, 





a. 
35. 


36 

37. 
38. 
39, 
40 


41, 
43. 
43. 


44. 
45. 
46, 
47. 
48. 
49, 


al. 
52. 
53. 
o4. 


Do. 
ob. 
a7. 


og, 
59, 


61, 
62. 
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1880. 
Inscriptions from Nepal (with Bhagvanlal Indraji). 
Valabhi Grant No, XV. 

1881. 


. Sanskrit Manuscripts in Western India. 


Note on the Dohad Inscription of the Chaulukya king Jayasimhadeva. 
Note on the word Siddham nsed in Inscriptions. 


. Forged Copper-plate Grant of Dharasena II. of Valabhi, dated Suka 400, 


1883. 
Inscriptions from the Stupa of Jagayyapetta. 
On the Origin of the Indian Alphabet and Namerals, 
Valabhi Grants No. XVIL.; Grant of Siladitya I1., dated Sam, 352, 
1883. 
The Dhiniki Grant of King Jaikadeva, 


Rathor Grants, No, If. ; Grant of Dhruva ITZ, of Bharoch (with Dr. Hultzach), 
Grant of Dharanivaraha of Vadhvan. 
The Llichpur Grant of Pravarasena IT. of Vakataka. 
On the Relationship between the Andhras and the Western Eshatrapas, 
An inscribed Royal Seal from Wala. 
1884. 


The Recovery of a Sanskrit MS. 
Prof. Peterson's Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. 
Two Sanskrit Inscriptions in the British Moseum., 
Transcripts of the Dehli and Allahabad Pillar Edicts of Asoka. 
Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji’s Considerations on the History of Nepal. 
1585. 
A Note on s Second Old Sanskrit Palm-leaf MS. from Japan. 
The Banawasi Inscription of Haritiputa-Satakamni. 
Notice of Prof. BR. G. Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS, in the 
Bombay Circle. 
1886. 
Valabhi Inscriptions, No. 18 ; a New Grant of Dharasena IV. 


-Beruni’s Indica, 


1887. 
The Villages mentioned in the Gujarat Rathor Grants Nos. IL and IV. 
1888. 
Gujara Inscriptions, No. 3; a New Grant of Dadda IT. or Prasantaraga, 
Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji. 
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1889. | 

63. Some Further Contributions on the Geography of Gojarat. 

64, The Bsgamra Grant of Nikumbhallasskti, dated in the Year 406, 

65. Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency during the Year 

1883-84. 
1890. 
66. Texts of the Asoka Ediots on the Delhi Mirat Pillar and of the Separate Edicts on the 


67. 


70. 


71. 


82. 
63. 
84. 


85. 


* To this last paper I was obliged to add a footn 


Note on Harshayardhana's Conquest of Nepal. 
Alberuni'’s India, Ed, Edward C. Sachaa, 
1891, 
The Barabar and Nagarjuni Hill Cave Inscriptions of Asoka and Dasaratha, — 
The Date of the Greco-Buddhist Pedestal from Hashtnagar. 
1892. 
The Dates of the Vaghela Kings of Gujarat. 
Asoka's Sahasram, Rupnath and Bairat Edicta, 
1894, 
The Roota of the Dhatapatha not found in Literature. 
Note on Prof. Jacobi's Age of the Veda and Prof. Tilak's Opinion. 
Bulletin of the Religions of India (Dr. Morison’s Transaltion). 


1895. 
The Origin of the Kharoahthi Alphabet, 
1896. 


A. New Eharoshthi Inscription from Swat. 
The Sohganra Copper-plate, 
A New Inscribed Greeo-Duddhist Pedestal. 
Apastamba’s Quotations from the Puranas, 
1897. 
Tha Villages in the Gujarat Rashtrakoia Grants from Torkhede and Baroda. 
The Origin of the Town of Ajmer and of its Name. 
A Jaina Account of the End of the Vaghelas of Gujarat. 
1898. 
A Legend of the Jaina Stupa at Mathura, 


te to p. 54 of the volume for 1898, the very 





last page of the Indian Antiguary on which it was destined that Bithler’s handiwork should 
appear: —“It is right to add that Dr. Bibler, my personal friend for many years and the 
greatest friend and supporter that the Indian Antiguary ever posseased, had no opportunity of 
seeing this, his last article, through the press," 

And now, with thanks to thoge who have helped in this act of piety, I conclude these last 
words in memory of the universal scholar, whose loss our generation will not see replaced. 


INDEX. 
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conduri or small red bean... .... eosessbeseiscs eee Oe 
OR aria he pd eee ke ed i wl ly bee ne ohbt 
cowries as barter, 170; reckoning by ......... 172 
cowry connected with earner weights, 

24; = eobd in Ao Naga oe cee 
érane and Princess, story of ........:000..6 EE, 82 
Crawfurd on Siamese weights; 6-~on weights 

Mt ACKOON .. ccssceecesscscesss 
cumulative rhyme, nu new; "he Louse andthe 

rat... fot hhh ee oe ee ee ee ee ee Bee ee ee wee eee. ol ff, 
currency and comage among the Burmese, 

Lf, 208, 577, 85., 113 @, 141 #, 

160 #., 197 #f., 253 ff. 
a eee ee reer et ree 308 


oe ee ee ee SS ee ee 43 


cypeys = 


Fie de eS Ree es ee SE EP a ESS ae Bh BY 


Dagun .. 
Dakan, a apirit 2S -Ee 890 092 Gad O88 OSe O98 S88 SE 2008 de ee 241 | 


damling or damleng: 211210000000 ereseeersseracrescees 16 
ddma, 400, adopted by Akbar as final division 
Of his gold jaldla..., 01s: cercsesseressenseseee see ees i7o 
Davia, un Malacca weights »......ssesrrewes 40 
Devagini, Singhana king of .....0..0:s+-00000... 250 f- 
Obvarbshtd 4.0. ssdeceesicsa cesesrecvaceweeses uenesecse’ 251 
Gkammmeskddt: Kalyint inscriptions of wn owe HE 
Dhammachéti's bell ......... ‘eevee’ 120; 121 
Dikshit, Mr. Shanker Balkrishna, his death 


and work .. 


oP ee ee Pe ee 


effigy, burming® ittecssceecccet cesses ieee essere. 168 
Eukratides, emma OE 5 pies ves scenes cadens et oda aa 225 
Buthydemun, coins of cscs scsscessversessssevees’ 225 
exorciam, & form of, Kalampét eseseetssseceseses EOE 


Jt FOU AMO  seseecsesiscessssscssesssesseees 17 
fin seed in adenanthera seed ..2 ss: ss.s00- 33 
folklore, in Saleette, 4 ff., 82, $04 ff. — 
Maratha, 306 f.:— in 8. India, 165 f — 
Kédava, story of .............+ «165 #. 
folk-medicine, latter-day, in Nicobar islands, 28 


French authorities on Siamese weighta ...... 5 


bee Pa pee ee 


gandas, Indian scale of, borrowed by Ka- 
ChAriG sscsessssnee se Fea BE ino sui 

Gankéa, story of, omitted in Grantha MS, 
#7; more recent than rest of introductory 


mtn fe hom hh 366 









be ee Pe 193 | 


story of chaieaaduhai sia mane only 
ONCE in epic Literature sss seceeseieetecenne Sl 
Ganjam, BEDI Ib sere seseensessssestenseetersreneese 271 
Giro numerals, 267; annag reckoned as 
gaad.ts of pice és 09 beeees ere see reece sesteceneess DOD 
Girwi, 379 #. ; bonable of the roses aon, 
ool ; a folk- eh: ei cetacean ee nis pe eee Je2 
~ Soe Oe SSF FFE bee EEE Ee ee eS hee eee 27 


Gaur..., on eeESRS O08 £58 05S ceo eee nes eee ged fee nae ee ee bee 27 


Gentoo is improper name for Telugu ......... 244 


206 | ghost at the Nicobars, a wandering ............ $96 
Goa, weights en ee ee ee 56-87 


ies ns ee ee ee ee 165 o08 ome 27 
njari, skeleton grammar, 375; sail of 
the prodigal son in, 377; a fable in, 378; 
numerals Pi PP 54 66S Se ee ed |, aie 
gumchi or abrua seed eee ee ee oF 


Abily, x rast tevteeemerrsee ST, Oo 


| Hakd = Lai — Banngsha oe 068 FSS 8 oe ng, wie B59 
| Avtheiom TOE Se ee ee oe ee ee ee 2 ee on nn oe Bee bese | 
Hamilton, Alex., on Siamese weights, 7 :— 
on weights and coins at Acheen, 41: at 
Jobore, 41; at Java and Malacea ........... 41 


| Harakhal Jhimpadit, a Ce eae 
spirit 242 


a nn es a Pe ee a aw Pit has hee eee a a 247 


Harké Bai = Lady Madness ee | | 
Hédall, @ Spirit eo fe ee | | 
-Heliooles, eons Of ...10.0; rEseeto eeeeenseeeee tee eee COLO 
| Hinté w ighta ....0.4. - 14] 
Hin’. ° " aalmnan titles Fe ie he Pe eg pies | 
horn nples.... 0968 tan eee 54 


i Le ee 


Hyrkodes, nolan wick. Pa Fe ee ee ae eee Bee ow 4 “Ty 
Thrfhtms Wigda-Sh&h sssssccsssessesseseesanss..i.. 989 
Tkhlag Edm ...06.sccscrserscs sae, 983, 294 
Indian weights, Southern... 8, 85 #. 


indigo as a tabued plant ... cue . 236 
ingota of gold and ‘silver, oblong, § cicaad's in 


Tonking and Cochin-China..,., tusssecece 14 


Jaina Stupa at Mathura, a legend of the, 
49 ff. ave tigen from the HE Tila 


at Mathura .. etd ene Lott tT Tt Ter Terre 
jaldla, gold, of Akbar . ehpete tetees - 170 
Somber = yambo ....2.cccsee seceescsssscses crecesene 37 
Jénséns, a tribe of the Kaki race .. aisinbi eas esis 258 
Java, table of weights 0... ..0c00scssesaces age i 41 
Jews, black, at Cochin .....,.00s0ecsssssssseesecese 168 


Sbélam district, Phnjth, tombe in. stotttesce 140 
Jinaprabba's Tirthatalpa..... seermetstesstsiscess 849 
| Jinn, @ Musalodin spirit 2.0.1.0. ..0ssssscseseaeece 249 
Joa Rawalis, a famous exorcist of spirits. 24i) 





J ohola, weighta fm PhP oad des ee oe hes Fee al 
Johore, coins at .. 2 nr oe ee ee ee ee ge ee eS EE 4] 
joi, a Kachin weight crseeeterscesse suresetesssseseese DOO 


Kachirls: — gandas, Indian scale of, borrow- 
ed by, 266: —indigenonus numerals, 266: — 
language, otherwise Bidéd or Bird, 265:— 
netals and LITEM OE TRIES 20 

Kachchs Niga itmenabe O00 504 OO Ee FOE Pee Bae ee ee 

kacheng, a Kachin weight os.scss0o...ccsesseennee 

Kachin isa Bormese appellation, 197; Ansa- 
mese equivalent is Singphé, 197 — book 
money table, silver and copper, 198:— lan- 
guage connected with Naga language, 197 ; 
language, sources of informaticn for, 197 : 
— Myitkyina, money table, 199:— terms 
for currency and metala compared with 
Singphé, 200 :-— terme for silver, gold, brass, 
copper, iron, tin, lead, zine, 200;:— troy 
and avoirdupois weights ...... 10.00... were 200 

Kachin-Naga numerals, comparatite table of, 
212 ; terms for metals, comparative table of, 213 

kald, 27 : Sen ee 28 

kaldlam,....0+ 

kalam pil, a form of exbctiinn hie tweedeie eke 

Falaum Sos PhbRteessenenrsetesress cas tes seesesnenesseceene tt 

Kl Bbairava, & Spirit: sesscscesscsssevescerercevsees BAL 

halt oo 2 ccshes Gob ebebes ope0es Seton eeeeeeeee ee pee eteeesees «=| 2 

Kiiké Mata, ih apirit O58 Fos TOE SS ee dee ee eee FES ee 241 

Kalyini inscriptions of Dhammachéti, A. D. 
Oy ee 


a0 


| ion a ee 


Gann BES Bob dich coe 


28 8 2S SEE a oe be ee 116 


Kamen, the Hindo Cupid oat nonenrane sceeecteess. ent) LIM 
Kamkars of the Tinonevelly district ttvnse saree’ LOD 
Kampa, father ofSangama ... . 247 


Kankili Tila at Mathuri, Jaina, fnsorigtions 
RIG RID oes cneeennvienn arhenenn 
Lareums | ser sess. ee | 
Karens, nthnotitinn for study ok inoue of, 
144; consonants adopted from Burmese 
characters, 146 ; dialects of, Sgun, menen and 
Bghai, 145 :— ponderary scale, 147 ; 
for brags, copper, iron, spelter, 149; edn 
silver, gold, money, pure silver, 149; terme 
for British money, 147; for the rupee and 
its parta, 146 :— tones reproduced by four 
symbols . srcetteccescase 146 
Kurens, Burniese, ‘Red, aud Waleing cc coos 145 
Kasmiri grammar, cssays on, 179 ff, 315 f, 
298 f.. 309 ff. 


Aorists and pluperfects, examples of ...... 185. 


declension, 228 ff. ; — oblique base, num. 
ber, case, nominative, rocative, 298, 
accusative, instrumental, dative, 229; 
oblative, ee 230 ; ieee case 
of unity . eaten senresapes SRG 


| bola 2 eee ee ee 


ee eer | oF 





gender oe een eS ee Gee Ee eee ae ee 916 2 
Lrpegular Verba. .ccecsseessesscses scseettiene 179 
BOARD os noe oes eon sas oes ressassmsetesswercteeces SLE ff, 
paradigms ote ere pos eeesessasoes eemssnecces OOO ff, 
EKédara, etory ee |e 
Kiackiack and Dagon . Matte hh iebeeh eee cn 
Kiakeck, 83; = iyaik sernneetacteesies ccieeties | OS 
kin, ancient Chinese = the “lA or modern 
Siateal occ Fock pessbvadviasndocernss ek adihatbbie tee med!) 
kobang, the Malay coin — eight e 223 f. 
$00 OO EEE eee eee eee one ee 2 
Scuktcabeasave ot Vilayunagivh..ctel 245, 247 
Eoki-Loshai numerals ......0....0ce0ccccoversenrees, DEP 
Kaki race divided into four main tribes vovees OHO 
a nr Ree eee ee senses eshéevscscncmae Mtg f, 


Fulaé . Foe ESS Gee ee Pe oe a eR hl oT 


Bali Kutob-Shah ce a a a i eo par | 


| Kushana kings er 


Kyaik-kauk Pagoda the .. scccsocssserssese £4 

kyat or modern tickal = ancient Chinese Kin. $l 

Kyeuhielie Paget at ern Seenes 
Samael the bis Pesbrtaneer ve reeteeerioespeateseses LL 


LAlbAi, a spirit eres covanwrnaeesssaseteeremnrseser wee BHT 
Lenk i, 28; tier wolpkis pin nae So cer 


lat Se eS ee ee ee a a ee oe ee ee om GO a 16 


Lhota-Nigaa:— copper money table, 204:— 
numerals, 205:— silver money table, 203 :— 
terms for silver, gold, brass, copper, tin, 
POM, NORA ces ces tseees tes ser ane one eteees « 

Lildeatt the, anthority for concurrent Troy 
ecales, 62; contemporaneous with first 
Muhammadan irruptions 

liere .. vitae 

Lockyer, on weighte a Acheen 41; at Malac- 

Linnie ae aca ray eer 

Lushais, a tribe of the Koki | ieee 258 :— 
anna =a quartette of coined pice, 261 :-— 
Kaki, numerals, 259; language, sources of 
information for, 258; metals, terms for, 
262; money, mode of reckoning, 260; 
rupee, the coined divisions of the, nomen- 
clature of, 260; the intermediate divisions 
of the, nomenclature of, 261:—Z4 numerals 262 


22 Bare Si dicieh a 


. 204 


6s 
16 


= fie see OSE Geiith mem ee 


iS dan a ffs ha oom 228 om 


2 2 Sa 


41 
13 


564 ti fre oe eee 


Madhava, entitled VidyAramya .....cs0001s00 247 
Mahdbhdrata, on the §.-Indian recension of 
the Pid PGs eee PE ae eh Be a ee oe 67 i., eZ &., 122 E. 









Anukramani, discrepancies in the recen- 
sions of the .. Se eee bs 

extracts from Ms. Whish No. 65 with 

prea ea pemaate of Heese 


Greuine he MS. Whish No. 65, co, ge 
story of Gandia .. aero | 

has many omisalone i the Pores- 
HOM GARG vessesceran exsenesesageepss one 10] 

Northern recension, sieatiefashony state 

Of the text im tha | cccccees aes sssnssses-neeens 
Parvans, eighteen, 11:00. cres0s sees sesees sevses 129 
Sakuntali episode erserscssapescstesteesnsee Dee £, 
S.-Indian MSS. .. ssateteres serseceees |= OF 
Mahdibhdrata, Telugu réomnaion of the...s-0. 246 

Moahajinoka Jdlake, the, Taw Sein Ko's edit. 

of, 117; Burmete translation by U. Awba- 
tha, ll? : “ew the pd or bil of the svetere oes LID 

Mahimuni collection of inscribed stones, 

114:— shrine near Amarapira, Burmese 
inscription at the, A.D. Lib ses seeseseee 118 
Mandwisitha Bitra...c..sccccssorceceeresseess sane’ be 
Mahiari Mata, spirit of the Mahi Fiver wu. 241 


Mahi San, a apirit Ce ee ee ae o4> i 


makhdi, tue only resin RAT coin 

a BR apace tear b= async tc doh oee ‘an'eevsas pean HO 
Malay bullion weights, 1 f: _ weight on 87 ff. 
Malcom on Siamene weighta .......s0.000 6 


Malsers of the Anamala Hille eta sensin ete serace L0G 
Manilla, weights eee ieeterteeee 40 | 


Manipuria : — account Ebaiiag: 170; avoirdu- 
pois scale, no indigenons, 178 :— bell-metal, 
cannot make, 177; —Brit.-Ind silver 
pieces, names for, 176; concurrent Mani- 
puri terms for, 176; copper money, 176; 
Brit.-Ind. copper money, 177; rupee in 
accounts, 174: — afl or makhdi the only 
recognised indigenous coin, 170; scale of 
400 torupee of account, due to system of 
reckoning 41) cowries to the anna, 171; 
same aa duim of Akbar's time, 171; reckon- 
ed by fours, 171; method of enumerating, 
173; coined, Brit.-Ind silver coins in terms 
of, 175 ; minting of, described, 177; forged, 
178: — sources of original information, 
169 : — Troy weights hee PSE Ge FFG en eae ee ee ee 178 

Manipiiri Sse for metals, 215 :— 


numorala .. inl 25S Se fi bie BS Be 5 om cet oe oh St ine O15 


Cg RE a nnn 1 4 
Maratha folklore, nies on, 306 ‘t } mar. 
riages in high BE ee aks ts: howins oP a 
arriage: ‘im high life, Maratha . waa shea Sandee 308 
Maretien: on weights at Malacca... stern 40 
Masini Shikotar, able ied ts ses verer+nansen He 
neh oo, s00es tet sarteersscsctereinssctspeveses 6 











| Onor, weighta at... O00 088 Fee te ne Oe gg bee Oe gon EE ee 





 Mathess’ Seed Peas ea ae 


40 7f.; Kankili Tila at, Jnina a 


from the .... ois rettescsene 99 
Maulmain, Kyankbinlin innda “ Sssseasccien 14 
Menander, Crime Of sresceesacecensencess on et 
Mérali, a spirit .. oars nea aeeesutesnesens 24], 242 


Miri-Abors ; :— money, eal ulation, 210; — 
numerals, 211: — terms for ties stances, SLE 


| Miyin Hasan Soe Fee rr rg SPS G68 no eh 234 


Miyin Manjd .. Ne ee eee. 
Mémeit, Shin weights Bb seems soneseeecessressces OF 
Mone, Shin Weights at ., | 
Muncy, paper, in Cathay i in : 13th and 14th . 
IE js pnts ans nes 2p netnan asad suns tuenansecagdaatte, 32 
mad, Burmese decimal pose an compared with 
ancient Chinese ecule, 0; is merely sur- 
vival of ancient Chinese whiversal scale ... {1 
Muhammad Elén ee eee si 


Stage bes wee Bae e ns mae 9 


| Mujihid-ul- bin Shamehtr Khin Fhaeane sb 


Mojdhid-ud-Din Shamehir Klin Habehi...... as 


| Ming Nan, trade of, for 1896 ...<.66066¢ 000... 17 


Murdd, Prince Shih one ae bee eee One eee bee oes bee dae Han»; | 
murder in order to procure a DMO ereesevedte ds . oo6 
Musalman birth customs, 56 :— titles of Hin. 
das, 28; 224 :— tombs, pictures om... 140 
Myitkyina Kachin’s money table, 198; me. 
thod of OTM tING... 1s. bot REG GSE Oe Pee ees een eee eee 202 


| Nigus:—language connected with Kachin 


language, 197; sources of information on, 
203:— method of ogee “leona 
283 :— terms for “a ten”, rasedveser SEG 
Hannaye Bhattin os..scesssssessesesesecsseseeed 245 
Narsiigh, aepirit .. es S49 
Narsi Rim on Hill Tipperd money, 265; on 
motala ....... (100er tet esserccssees DOS 
Navlai, an angelic spirit. ie ote . 259 
Nepal, curious coinage atlases bata’ Central 
Ama thro’ Tibetan trade ..,.ccsecscsseseessace 90 
Newbold, on Malay weights... tea hate 43 
Nicobar islands, latter-day folk. miedichne. 
28 :—a wandering ghost at the ............... 336 
Nigim-Shibt ¢ Sault of Abmadnager, a hie. 
tory of the ......... St terensseesee pice SOD 
Nunes, on Malacca weights..; idiesbie sesticeetasd AO 


obese = Chinese tael ... rest 668 08F pee hee 4 ee ee eee 


25 


pad oF bal CL ee fe 16 
pildamtila pddamilika 22s ee Se te tae ee ee Pee ogg ewe 59 


892 INDEX. 
1 FE 66 EEE SE SE ee aS eS Ee Ee ae 61, 0 4 | ; 5 ‘e Poi Ld bas 


pee 
Pali weightes one o "en nes tas cee eesepseen DIO dt 
ne ee ere 
whe ae nibknanibe ee ee en 
pss ence 
Porrasamgraha the, 101; list of Parvana ac- 
cording to the sok bubWEG Gs hlsdes Beret ecties Lisbotsen’ SUE 
Peddanna, a Telugn POCE ne cesees ess cestesere secon: 248 
Penang and Province Welleeley, weights at... 45 
phala, a Troy weight esteemed by the Bur- 
TOMES NOT a ig ks ea eas Sa poles 
phala of the Piji=pala of the Sanskrit, 113, 
7, 118 
Phalbdi, @ Spirib...c00.+. feqeere cnet dire iittnerees DE 
Pillay-Thini, eater of infants, a spirit ........ 279 
Pindy& nemr Méktili 1... 2. cccsescee.ccetserseneees | 11 
plague in Bombay; » iotion'ne to the ittereer 168 
ps, a weight = bdl “iene 117; caleulation 
OBIS Sie certian sn Seven eon beb est elets ceca Ee ne 
Poia, a tribe of the Kiki eR raw «. 258 
Port Blair, idioma from :— 
chaulddri (shulddrf) a native tent.. 
chiind-bhatid, a lime kiln.. 


oe Se ae ee 


.. 140 


Peewee oe bet ee Pe ee he ee eb 10 


fn hh a Fie ih 


o- LIT 


dipiimant = department». ee ee ter 
dipdimnant adhib = forest officer ......... 
dipdlmanted!d toe Foe ee oe 


SOO 2 oe ee 


diidh-lain = the milk-lines.. 


Bo 
es 
Es 
stssstetisserees BS 
Hithi.Ghdt = aD Point .... ES 
kilds = clags .. soar ees ee 
Nawmtinaghar = Pattern- hbane ra 
Nimak-bhatia = areal ewedbacsasen sce OS 
parmdsh = ot ae svete - §3- 
Pdahat SS TALON... oe. see ec ceracesessavacsessacs 2Q 
riahan-mdi = pation nade eretseeee UGE 
gt a waeenesiess  Tlke 
shér sdhih = overseer “of eibiviilets 82 
fitmén = sick-man jen bee pacear tes 
ringal (signal) = a beaguan: sun OO 
tika® = (1) ticket of leave, (2) its ‘holder, 

(3) neck-ticket...... “ed a 
tikatlic = (1 ee = leaves (2)ite holder. 
tétal = total . chee ene eed eens . 8 

83 


(tal karnd — to eben the totals . las 
Port Blair, eome technical terms ond pames 


in i= 
BAld Ghat — Barwell Ghat... re | 
Drift == GivisiOT-.-scsccsserestesrsstsresereres: 2 
Chelle? ..cxxpiremenssevcieiinalemeianete eT 
China Bhatti... p= winnie. se” ST 
Aho, a siukabine 3 nhs pen tetbebshehanasanaeacy ST 
Hithi Tipu = Elephant Point ............ 27 
Bia — Haaddo cescscccncescoverssacccsnsccce 27 
Méhan Rét — Mount Harriet... 5 tle ess a 
HNabbi Big = Navy Bay . ee et ee | 


i Bob hee aS cae 230 | 


Se siatipes SBT ES 





| sebundy discussed .. 
aél, the only jecopnised, ndipeasien coin in 





pili dfsar = petty eae rotons termes ens set cee 
Pinik Bég = Phenik af 50 082 ane id one ee 
Pot Bilér = Port Blair «...0- os: eesse: encore 
Potmoit =Port Mouat St G6 bat tos donde eee 
Biksham == BECHION ......c0cccsevseceesseccecniae  T 
Sawar Pét = Shore Point rd seerennernernes OF 


tildah, pearl oo. .n ccsccsceseessesscs tasescacsene 27 
tcf, convict station... oo cen PS2 2Ee eee ee 27 
Ubten = Hopetown .. tone aes oe avdsanae Ste Bee oT 


Waipar = Viper Island ... 


2 Pe has See aed sf 


| pud, standard weight in Ao Nin language... 208 


Pwo, dialect of Karen , foe tea sah etait nated 145 


Raffles, on weights at Acheen,...c.csceccscreee 43 
Rajaprasida ee |! 
PORE setsnnass yon ssseth sates seenrace sa caeessennen Gly PO 
Riéngk ‘dls, a tribe of the Kokirace...... tose seder LOD 
POLE eat ees ees ers ees set ansinss eprom essesc evteee Oly 3, 00, 91 
Rekta-Eswari, goddens of the bicoliyis Spirit. 279 


Rupee, Brit.-Indian, is chief currency in Shin — 


States outside Siam PPOPED oc cewses ccctececeens 14 


Pata Sreete oP eee fi on cteenee eee setaecserens ath 
, folklore in ftP iO Ons Rhee f4 Yr. 82, i 
Sathkarichirya .. ocneenaee cuanens inant Se 
Saigama, son of Kampa ....... restesseesenvesseee DAT 
Sangaméswar, temple of Bi enroer wvee 250 
Sathvdi, an angelic spirit.... swernee 2ED 
Saurjit, coined ailver in 1815 , oo 295 58e bos oes Pee ee 178 
BR YRR oss bes ece pense oe ores orstsscersesene 24D 
wer Herr, his vat Fe the Maiies Presi. 
; aiuaee 
Reytho-Bactrian | coins 3 in ayy British eolee sn 
tion of Central Asian Silas aaraae oe, 225. HF, 


ee 


Manipér, 170; 400 sf] — | ee cas oneerees “L170 
BEPOY OF CYPAYE oor eresesses serverenssesersanisssseceen BOR 
er. i tot aban dacabeans 
fiean, dialect ue eeren dttteesttrseseecnee 146 
Shins :—Burmese, 8; Cambodian, 8. 1a. 

Chinese, 8, 12; Siamese, §, 13 lati 

nier's weights — Siam-Cambodian scale, 

Chinese decimal scale, relative French and 

Shin, 17:—Brit-Ind rupee is chicf cur- 

renoy among the, outside Siam proper, 4; 

— comparative money table (Bhamo Shan, 

Theinni Shin, Wuntho Shan), 11: —old 

native pieces of money, 14; — Money of 

higher account thantickal orTupes, 15; — 

Siamese,terms employed in the currency and 

weights of the, 15 ff; their weights, 1 ff; at 

Longnis'‘ék, 13; at Mémeit. 9; at Ming, B; 


On a ah ee ee ae 


22 608 She os ee 


INDEX. 


a 


at PindyA near Méktila, 11; their method 


of calculating bullion weights PER oR ose che ee 8 
Shikdtir, a Spirit...... SESS ES Gee he ee fe oo Be S41 


Siam, computation of British currency in 
rural, 19: — report on trade of, in 1678, 8 :— 
Siamese weights, | ff: — Bowring on, 4: — 
comparative Burmese and Siamese bullion, 
1 f.; common origin with ordinary ancient 
derived perhaps from Cambodian, or vice 
tered, 4: — French authorities on, 5: — 
general table of, 6; — Hamilton, Alex, on, 
7: — La Loubére on, 5: — Muleom on, 6: 
—scame a Burmese, 3: — relation be- 
tween, and other Fur-Eastern scales, 5: — 
Stevens on, 7: — Vanschouten on 
Bibeigar Nagas: — terms for metals, 214: 


Pe ee ae ee oe ee 


pe ee | 


— calculation of MOMEY .oscceccssessecrseseese. 214 
Sikshdsamuchchaya, the, book-notice of ...... 84 


Singapore 


Singhana, king, of Devagirin..s<c+sesree 250 £. 


Singpho (Assamese) = Kachin (Burmese), 
197: — terms for currency and metals com- 


pared with FGGhith. 2. ceeset see nee conennssecsssec ees on | 


MUG OF BLEW vercosaveseeces ses des ons neasetascasacttoee 
Soutbern India, notes on......c0c.ceceeerssseceacee 
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